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PREFACE. 



WoBKBHOP Bboeipts was compiled to effect tliroo parposoe ; to 
«erYe as a noto-book for the small manufacturer ; to supply the 
intelligent workman with information required to conduct a 
process, foreign perhaps to his habitual labour, but which it is 
necessary to practise at the time ; and im j^art to the scientific 
amateur a knowledge of many processes in the arts, trades, and 
manufactures, which will, it is hoped, render his pursuits the 
more instructive and remunerating. 

The novice would do well to remember that it is the individual 
skill of the workman in performing many apparently simple 
operations which renders those operations successful, and that 
this skill is only obtained from long practice or natural ability. 
A pre-eminently superior manipulator resembles a poet in that 
he is 'bom, not made;' when therefore a receipt is tried for 
the first time and is not thoroughly successful, the experi- 
mentalist should consider how for his own inexperience has 
contributed to the failure ere he condemns the receipt. 

Beceipts peculiarly useful to Mechanical Draughtsmen are 
given at pages 1 to 9. Beceipts for Alloys, Casting, and 
Founding, pp. 9 to 13 ; Bronzes and Bronzing, pp. 16 to 21 ; 
Cements, pp. 22 to 25 ; Dyeing, pp. 30 to 40 ; Glass-cutting, 
twisting, drilling, darkening, bending, staining, and painting, 
pp. 55 to 60; Pottery and Porcelain, pp. 42 to 52; Glass, 
pp. 53 to 60 ; Yamishes, Japans, and Polishes, pp. 60 to 88 ; 
Pigments, and Painting in Oils, in Water Colours, as well as 
Fresco, House, Transparency, Sign, and Carriage Painting, 
pp. 89 to 116; Lathing and Plastering, pp. 120 to 123 ; Paper- 
hanging, pp. 118, 119; Firework Making, pp. 125 to 146; 
Engraving and Etching, pp. 146 to 170 ; Electro-Metallurgy, 
including Cleaning, Dipping, Scratchbrushing, Batteries, Baths, 
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and Deposits of every description, pp. 170 to 246 ; Photography, 
pp. 246 to 296 ; Inks, pp. 343 to 349 ; Silvering, pp. 206 and 
335 ; Gilding, pp. 188 to 199; Solders, p. 364 ; Soap, pp. 372 
to 386; Candles, p. 360; Veneering, pp. 411 to 414; Marble 
Working, pp. 386 to 393 ; Dyeing, Graining, and Staining 
Wood, pp. 414 to 426 ; interspersed with other matters far too 
nnmerons to mention. 

As far as possible subjects at all allied in character, either in 
constitution or mode of working, have been grouped together ;. 
and in general, the main subject is indicated by a heading in 
bold clarendon type, branch-subjects by small capitals, and 
details by italics. The difficulty, however, of obtaining certain 
information just when it was wanted, has prevented the adoption 
of anything like an alphabetical or other concatenated arrange- 
ment of the subject matter ; it is believed that no inconvenience 
will arise from this cause, as the index is very comprehensive. 

Care has been exercised in cases where the practical opera- 
tion connected with a receipt has been apart from the writer » 
experience, to have it verified by authority, and the aim through- 
out has been to render ' Workshop Eeceipts ' a reliable hand- 
book for all interested in Tochnological pursuits. 



ERNEST SPON. 

AcorsT 1, 1873. 
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Drawing Paper. — ^The following 
table oontains the dimensions of every 
description of English drawing-paper, 
laches. inches. 

Demy 20 by 15 

Medium .. .. 22 „ 17 

Royal 24 „ 19 

Imperial .. .. 31 „ 21 
Elephant .. .. 27 „ 23 
Colombier .. .. 34 „ 23 

Atlas 33 „ 26 

Doable Elephant .. 40 „ 26 
Antiqnarian .. 52 „ 29 
Emperor .. .. 68 „ 4d 

For making detail drawings an in* 
ferior paper is used, termed Cartridge ; 
this answers for line drawings, but it 
will not take colours or tints perfectly. 
Continuous cartridge paper is also mudi 
used for full-sized mechanical details, 
and some other purposes. It is made 
uniformly 53 inches wide, and may be 
had of any length by the yard, up to 
300 yards. 

For plans of considerable size, mounted 
paper is used, or the drawings are after- 
wards occasionally mounted on canvas 
or linen. 

Mounting Drawings or Paper 
on Xtinen. — ^The linen or calico is 
first stretched by tacking it tightly on 
a frame or board. It is then thoroughly 
coated with strong size, and left until 
nearly dry. The sheet of paper to be 
mounted requires to be well covered 
irith paste; this will be best if done 
•wice, leaving the first coat about ten 
minutes to soak into the paper. After 
applying the second coat, place the 
paper on the linen and dab it all over 
with a clean cloth. Cut off when 
thoroughly dry. 

To Fasten Paper on a Draw, 
ing Board. — The stretched irregular 
edges of the sheet of paper are cut off 
against a flat ruler, squaring it at the 
same time. The sheet of paper is laid 
upon the board the rtv^rde side upwards 



to that upon which the drawing is to 
be made. It is then damped over, first 
by passing a moist clean sponge, or 
wide brush, round the edges of the 
paper about an inch and a half on, and 
afterwards thoroughly damping the 
whole surface, except the edges. Other 
plans of damping answer equallv well ; 
it is only necessary to observe that the 
edges of the paper should not be quite 
so damp as the other part of the sur- 
fiu». After the paper is thoroughly 
damped, it is left until the wet gloss 
entirely disappears; it is then turned 
over and put in its position on the 
board. About half an inch of the edge 
of the paper is then turned up against 
a flat ruler, and a glue-brush with hot 
glue passed between the tumed-up edge 
and the board ; the ruler is then drawn 
over the glued edge and pressed along. 
If upon removing the ruler the paper is 
found not to be thoroughly close, a 
paper-knife or similar article passed 
over it will secure perfect contact. The 
next adjoining edge must be treated in 
like manner, and so on each consecutive 
edge, until all be secured. The con- 
traction of the paper in drying should 
leave the surface quite flat and solid. 

Cutting Pencils. — If the point is 
intended for sketching, it is cut equally 
from all sides, to produce a perfectly 
acute cone. If this be used for line 
drawing, the tip will be easily broken, 
or otlicrwise it soon wears thick ; thus, 
it is much better for line drawing to 
have a thin flat point. The general 
manner of proceeding is, first, to cut 
the pencil, from two sides only, with a 
long slope, so as to produce a kind of 
chisel-end, and afterwards to cut the 
other sides away only sufficient to be 
able to round the first edge a little. A 
point cut in the manner described may 
be kept in good order for some time by 
pointing the lead upon a small piece of 
fine sandstone or fine glans-paper ; this 
will be less trouble than the continual 
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application of the krJfe, which is always 
liable to break the extreme edge. 

Erasing^ Errors. — To erase Cum- 
berland-lead pencil marks, natire or 
bottle india-rubber answers perfectlj. 
This, however, will not entirely erase 
any kind of German or other manufac- 
tured pencil marks. What is found 
best for this purpose is fire nilcanized 
india-rubber ; this, besides being a more 
powerf\il eraser, has also the quality of 
keeping clean, as it frets away with the 
friction of rubbing, and presents a con- 
tinually renewed surface to the drawing ; 
the wom-ofi^particles produce a kind of 
dust, easily swept away. Vulcanized 
rubber is also extremely useful for 
cleaning off drawings, as it will remore 
any ordinary stain. 

For erasing ink lines, the point of a 
penknife or erasing knife is commonly 
used. A much better means is to em- 
ploy a piece of fine glass-paper, folded 
several times, until it presents a round 
edge; this leaves the surface of the 
paper in much better order to draw 
upon than it is lefl from knife erasures. 
Fine size applied with a brush will be 
found convenient to prevent colour 
running. 

To produce finished drawings, it is 
necessary that no portion should be 
erased, otherwise the colour applied 
will be unequal in tone; thus, when 
highly-finished mechanical drawings 
are required, it is usual to draw an 
original and to copy it, as mistakes are 
almost certain to occur in delineating 
any new machine. Where sufficiout 
time cannot be given to draw and copy, 
a very good way is to take the surface 
off the paper with fine glass-paper be- 
fore commencing the drawing ; if this 
be done, the colour will flow equally 
over any erasure it may be necessary 
to make afterwards. 

Where ink lines are a little over the 
intended mark, and it is difficult to 
erase them without disfiguring other 
portions of the drawing, a Tittle Chinese 
white or flake-white, mixed rather dry, 
may be applied with a fine sable-brush ; 
this will render a small defect much 
less perceptible than by erasure. 



Whenever the surface of the paper 
is roughened by using the erasing knife, 
it should be rubbed down with some 
hard and perfectly clean rounded m- 
strument. 

Buying Drawing Instru- 
ments.— -rersons with mnited means 
will find it better to procure good in- 
struments separately of any respectable 
maker, W. Stanley of Holbom for in- 
stance, as they mav be able to afibrd 
them, than to purchase a complete set 
of inferior instruments in a case. With 
an idea of economy, some will purchase 
second-hand instruments, which gene- 
rally leads to disappointment, from the 
fact that inferior instruments are 
manufactured upon a large scale pur- 
posely to be sold as second-hand to pur- 
chasers, principally from the country, 
who are frequently both unacquainted 
with the workmanship of the instru- 
ments and of the system practised. 

Inferior instruments will never wear 
satisfactorily, whereas those well made 
improve by use, and attain a peculiar 
working smoothness. The extra cost ot 
purchasing the case and the nearly use- 
less rules, would, in many instances, be 
equal to the difference between a good 
and an inferior set of instruments 
without the case. Instruments may be 
carefully preserved by merely rolling 
them up in a piece of wash leather, 
leaving space between them that they 
may not rub each other; or, what is 
better, having some loops sewn on the 
leather to slip each instrument sepa- 
rately under. 

Drawing Board. — ^The qualities 
a good drawing board should possess 
are, an equal surface, which should be 
slightly rounded from the edges to the 
centre, in order that the drawing paper 
when stretched upon it may present a 
solid surface ; and that the edges should 
be perfectly straight, and at right 
angles to each other. 

In Using a Drawing Pen, 
it should be held very nearly upright! 
between the thumb and first and second 
fingers, the knuckles being bent, so 
that it may be held at right angles 
with the length of the hand. The 
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k*adie should inciiao only a very little 
^^ay Un degnea. No ink thoald be 
ttsed tzccpt indian ink, nibbed up freBh 
erexy day upon a clean palette. Liquid 
ink and other fimilar preparations are 
generally &ilnrea. The ink should be 
moderately thick, so that the pen when 
•lightly shaken will retain it a fifth of 
an inch up the nibs. The pen is sup- 
plied bj breathing between the nibs 
before immersion in the ink, or by 
meass of a small oamel-hair brush ; the 
nibs will afterwards require to be 
wiped, to prcrent the ink going upon 
the edge of the instrument to be drawn 
against. The edge used to direct the 
pen should in no instance be of less 
than a sixteenth of an inch in thick- 
ness ; a fourteenth of an inch is perhaps 
the best. If the edge be rery thin, it is 
almost impossible to prevent the ink 
escaping upon it, with the great risk of 
its getting on to the drawing. Before 
putting the pen away, it should be care- 
fully wiped between the nibs by drawing 
a piece of folded paper through them 
until ther are dry and clean. 

To Test the Accuracy of a 
Straight-edge. —Lay the straight- 
edge upon a stretched sheet of paper, 
placing weights upon it to hold it 
lirmly; then draw a line against the 
edge with a needle in a holder, or a 
very fine hard pencil, held constantly 
vertical, or at one angle to the paper, 
being careful to use as slight pressure 
as possible. If the straight-edge be 
then turned orer to the reverse side of 
the line, and a second line be produced 
m a similar manner to the first at 
about the twentieth of an inch distance 
from it, any inequalities in the edge 
will appear by the differences of the 
distanoes in various parts of the lines, 
which may be measured by spring 
dividers. 

Another method will be found to 
answer well if three straight-edges are 
at hand ; this method is used in making 
the straight-edge. Two straight-edges 
are laid together upon a flat surface, 
and the meeting edges examined to see 
if they touch in lUl parts, reversing 
them is every poesible way. If these 



two appear perfect, a third straight- 
edge is applied to each of the edges 
already tested, and if that touch it in 
all parte the edger are all perfiKt. It 
may be observ^ that ik% first two 
examined, although they touch per- 
fectly, may be regular curves: but l. 
so, the third edge applied will detect 
the curvature. 

In Using the Plain Parallel 
Bnle, one of the mlee is pressed 
down firmly with the fingers, while the 
other is moved by the centre stud to 
the distances at which parallel lines 
are required. Should the bars not ex- 
tend a sufficient distance for a required 
parallel line, one rule is held firmly, 
and the other shifted, alternately, until 
the distance is reached. 

Using Dividers or Oom- 
passes. — It is considered best to place 
the forefinger upon the head, and to 
move the legs with the second finger 
and thumb. In dividing distances into 
equal parts, it is best to hold the di- 
viders as much as possible by the head 
joint, after they are set to the required 
dimensions; as by touching the legs 
they are liable to change, if the joint 
moves softly as it should. In dividing 
a line, it is better to move the dividers 
alternately above and below the line 
from each point of division, than to roll 
them over continually in one direction, 
as it saves the shifting of the fingers 
on the head of the dividers. In taking 
off distances with dividers, it is always 
better, first to open them a little too 
wide, and aflerwards close them to the 
point required, than set them by 
opening. 

Pencilling. — ^If a drawing oould 
be at once placed to the best advantage 
on the paper, and surely made without 
mistake and with all its lines correctly 
limited when first drawn, it might be 
made in ink directly on the blank 
paper. To avoid the errors inevitable 
in the first copy of any production, even 
when made by those most practised, 
drawings are first pencilled and then 
inked. The whole theory of pencilling, 
then, is, to lay out coireet iraoiM on 
which tiie pen it to move, leaving the 
fi2 
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mind, during the inking, free from all 
thought of accuracy of the constmcHony 
that it may he given to excellence in 
execution. Therefore, the whole of the 
Itncil-constmction should he most accu- 
fotely made in the finest faint lines with 
-' lord pencil. 

rixushing a Drawing. — 
While '* Finish a drawing without any 
error or defect," should be the draughts- 
man's best motto, he should nerer be in 
haste to reject a damaged drawing, but 
should exercise his ingenuity to see how 
far injuries done to it may be remedied. 
" Never lose a drawing once begun," 
should be his second motto; and since 
prevention is easier and better than 
cure, let him always work calmly, in- 
spect all instruments, hands, and sleeves, 
that may touch a drawing, before com- 
mencing an operation; let the paper, 
instruments, and person he kept clean^ 
and when considerable time is to be 
spent upon a portion of the paper, let 
the remainder be covered with waste 
paper, pasted to one edge of the board. 

For the final cleaning of the drawing, 
stale bread, or the old-&shioned black 
india-rubber, if not sticky, is good ; 
but, aside from the carelessness of ever 
allowing a drawing to get very dirty, 
any fine drawing will be injured, more 
or less, by any means of removing a 
considerable quantity of dirt from it. 

Another excellent means of prevent- 
ing injuries, which should be adopted 
when the drawing is worked upon only 
at intervals, is to enclose the board, 
when not in use, in a bag of enamelled 
cloth or other fine material. 

Lettering. — ^The title to a draw- 
ing should answer distinctly the four 
questions*— What, WhOy Where^ and 
When — Whaty including the use and 
scale ; Who, both as to designer or in- 
ventor, and draughtsman ; Wherey both 
as to the place, institution, or office 
where the drawing was made, and the 
localitv of the object drawn ; and When, 

If the drawing is perfectly symme- 
trical, its title should have the same 
axis of symmetry as the drawing. If 
the drawing is unsymmetrical, the title 
may be at either of the lower comers. 



These principles dp not apply to hori 
zontal views, as maps of surveys, where 
the title may be wherever the shape of 
the plot affords the best place. 

(^e quite essential element of beauty 
in a title is its arrangement, or the /orm 
of its outline as a whole. It should 
embrace such variations in the length 
of its lines of letters that the curve 
formed by joining the extremities of 
those lines would be a simple and 
graceful one, having also a marked 
variety of form. Also the greatest 
length of the title should generally be 
horizontal; or its proportions, as a 
whole, like those of the border of the 
drawing. 

When the occupation of the paper 
affords only narrow blank spaces lying 
lengthwise of the paper, the title looks 
well mostly on a single line at the 
bottom, the principal words being in 
the middle, and the subordinate ones at 
the two sides. 

Moreover, horizontal lines shoull 
prevail in the direction of the lines of 
words in the title. Indeed, the title 
may be arranged wholly on horizontal 
lines with good effect, though an arched 
or bow-shaped curve for the principal 
words may be adopted when the draw- 
ing includes some conspicuous arching 
lines. 

The size of the title should be appro- 
priate to that of the drawing. In par- 
ticular, the rule has been proposed that 
the height of the largest lettei-s in the 
title should not exceed three-hundrcdths 
of the shorter side of the border. Also, 
the relative size of the different por- 
tions of the title should correspond to 
their relative importance, the name ot 
the object and its inventor being largest, 
and that of the draughtsman, his loca- 
tion, and the date of his work being 
considerably smaller. 

Geometrical drawings are most ap- 
propriately lettered with geometrical 
letters, which, when neatly made, always 
look well. Any letters, however, hav- 
ing any kind of sharply-defined and 
precise form, as German text, are not 
inappropriate to a geometrical drawing ; 
but vaguely formed " rustic " or other 
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free-hand letters are in bad taste on 
such drawings. 

Letters should correspond in con- 
spicuousness or body of colour with the 
rest of the drawing, not being obtrusive 
from great heaviness of solid black 
outline, or unobservable from excessive 
fidntness. Also, violent contrasts of 
heaviness among neighbouring portions 
of the title should be avoided ; though 
there may be a gradual change, both of 
intensity and size, from the most to the 
least important words of the title. 

This should, first of all, not exceed in 
elaborateness the draughtsman's ability 
to execute it with per^ct neatness and 
clearness. Then it should agree with 
the character of the drawing. Plain 
and simple letters look best on a similar 
drawing, while a complicated and 
highly-finished drawing may receive 
letters of more ornamental character. 

Borders. — For line drawings the 
border should be a geometrical design, 
in lines, with curved or angular comers, 
or with combinations of straight or 
curved lines, forming geometrical cor- 
ner-pieces. These borders may vary in 
complexity from a rectangular border 
in single lines to borders which, though 
geometrical, may be elaborate and ele- 
gant. Thus: a plate of varieties of 
straight horizontal lines may have a 
plain rectangular border ; one including 
oblique lines, may include oblique lines 
in the border, either as a little tuft in 
each comer, a truncated comer, or a 
square set diagonally, &c Plates em- 
bracing curve lines may have quarter- 
circle borders, either convex or concave 
inwards— of which the former have 
most decision. Such plates may also 
hare little circles for comer-pieces. 
Borders may sometimes conform in a 
pleasing manner to the general outline 
of a drawing. Thus, an arched bridge 
may have a semi-oval upper border and 
a square-comered border at the base 
of the drawing; and an omamental 
device may crown the summit of the 
border. 

When the drawing is a shaded one, 
containing, therefore, some free-hand 
work, the border may be partly free- 



hand also ; but shouia still be largely 
geometrical in its design, and should 
represent a real border of substantial 
materials, corresponding to the subject 
of the drawing. Thus, the mouldings 
and ornaments should represent orna- 
mental metallic castings, carvings in 
wood, mouldings in plaster, or scrolls 
and leaves of rolled metal; but gar- 
lands, tassels, and tendrils, &c^ should 
not be introduced. 

The border to a geometrical drawing 
should be like the di-awing itself in be- 
ing executed with the drawing pen and 
brush, as well as with the mapping pen. 
Free-hand pen borders, representing the 
products of the soil, with cornucopias, 
little pen sketches of scenery, or similar 
agricultural or landscape devices, worked 
in as corner-pieces, are more appropriate 
on topographical drawings. 

As to colour, primary colours should 
not be largely introduced into the 
border; first, since they, when obtru- 
sive, are adapted to ruder or less im- 
pressible tastes than the secondary hues, 
shades, and tints, which are more grati- 
fying to delicate tastes; and secondly, 
from the impertinent oonspicnousness 
which they may give to the border. 

Drawings whidi are shaded only in 
sepia or ink, or any dark neutral tint, 
may luive the border done in the same, 
or in a dark complementary colour. 
Tinted ink draYrings are best finished 
with a plain ink border. 

iTidian Ink is used for producing 
the finished lines of all kinds of geome- 
trical drawing. Being free from acid, 
it does not injure or corrode the steel 
points of the instruments. The genuine 
ink, as it is imported from China, varies 
considerably in quality ; that which 
answers best for line drawing will wash 
up the least when other colours are 
passed over it. This quality is ascer- 
tained in the trade, but not with perfect 
certainty, by breaking off a small por- 
tion. If it be of the right quality it 
will show, when broken, a very bright 
and almost prismatio-coloured fracture. 
Indian ink should be used immediately 
after it is mixed ; if re-dissolred it be- 
comes cloudy and irregular in tone. 
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bat with erery care, it will still w«ch 
np more or len . 

Oolotirs.^-^or ooloonng drawingi, 
the most soluble, brilliant, and trans- 
varent watwcolonrs are used; this 
oarticuliurlj applies to plans and sec- 
tions. The colour is not so much 
intended to represent that of the mate- 
rial to be used in the construction, as 
to clearlj distinguish one material from 
another employed on the same work. 

The following table shows the colours 
most employed bj the profession: — 



for brickwork In pUn or 
BectioD to be executed. 

FUntwork. lead, or parte 
of bridcwork to be re- 
moved bj alterations. 

Brickwork in eleration. 

Granite. 

Aigiiah timber ^Mt oak). 

Oak. teak. 

Fir timber. 

Mabofanj. 

OoDcrtte works, stone. 

Clax. earth. 

Cast iron, longh wrought 
iron. 

Braaa. 

Wrought iron (bright). 

Steel (blight). 

Meadow land 
Skj effects. 



Carmine or Grimsoo > 
lake i 

Pnuaian BtaN 

YenetlanBed 

yiolct Osrmine . 

Baw Sienna .. ., 

Barot Sienna.. . 

Indian Yellow . 

Indian Bed .. . 

oepta 

Burnt Umber 

Payne^Qrej.. ..< 

DatkQLdmimn 
Gamboge 
Indigo . . . . 
Indiffo,wiUi a little) 

Hookei^ Green 
Cobalt Blue .. 

And some ffiw others occasionally for special 
pnxpoaea. 

In colouring plans of estates, the 
colours that appear natural are mostly 
adopted, which may be produced by 
combining the aboTB. Elerations and 
perspective drawinn are also repre- 
sented in natural colours, the primitive 
colours being mixed and varied by the 
judgment of the draughtsman, who, to 
produce the best effects, must be in 
some degree an artist. 

Ct% should be taken in making an 
elaborata drawing, which is to receive 
colour, that the liand at no time rest 
upon the surfkoe of the paper, as it is 
found to leave a greasiness difficult to 
remove. A piece of paper placed under 
the hand, and if the square is not very 
elaan, under that also, will prevent Uiis. 
Should the colours, from any cause, 
work greasily, a little prepared ox-gall 



may be dissolved in the water with 
which the colours are mixed, and will 
cause them to work freely. 

Shading. — For shading, camel or 
sable hair brushes, called Softeners, are 
generally used : these have a brush at 
each end of the handle, one being mucn 
larger than the other. The manner of 
using the softener for shading is, to fill 
the smaller brush with colour, and te 
thoroughly moisten the larger one with 
water ; the colour is then laid upon the 
drawing with the smaller brush, to re- 
present the dark portion of the shade, 
and immediately after, while the colour 
is quite moist, the brush that is moist- 
ened with water is drawn down the 
edge intended to be shaded off; this 
brush is then wiped upon a doth and 
drawn down the outer moist edge to 
remove the surplus water, which will 
leave the shade perfectly soft. 

If very dark shades are required, this 
has to be repeated when the first u 
quite dry. 

To tint large sur&ces, a large camel- 
hair brush is used, termed a Wash- 
brush. The manner of proceeding is, 
first, to tilt the drawing, if practicable, 
and commence by putting the colour on 
from the upper left-hand comer of the 
surface, taking short strokes the width 
of the brush along the top edge of the 
space to be coloured, immediately fol- 
lowing with another line of similar 
strokes into the moist edge of the fii*st 
line, and so on as fitr as required, re- 
moving the last surplus colour with a 
nearly dry brush. The theory of the 
above is, that you may perfectly unite 
wet colour to a moist edge, although 
you cannot to a dry edge without show- 
ing the juncture. For tinting surfaces, 
it is well always to mix more than suf- 
ficient colour at first. 

Oolouring Tracings.— It is al- 
ways best to colour tracings on the 
back, as the ink lines are lUUe to be 
obliterated when the colour is applied. 
Mix the colours very dark, so that they 
may appear of proper depth on the 
other side. If ink or colour does not 
run freely on tracing doth, nux both 
with a little ox-gall. 
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Cutting Stencil Plates. —The 
|«rforatlons are made through the metal, 
either by engraving, by etching with 
nitric acid diluted with about one-third 
•rater, or, what is better, by both me- 
thods combmed. If engraving only is 
employed, the force necessarily applied 
to the graver will sometimes stretch the 
plate unequally, whereas by etching 
alone, the edges of the perforations are 
left rough, and the comers imperfect ; 
bat if the line be lightly etched, and 
afterwards cleared with the graver, it 
may be rendered perfect without any 
risk of cockling the plate. If the back 
of the plate is smeared with a little oil, 
the cuttings will come out clean. A 
good ground for the etching of these 
plates is made by rubbing on them, 
slightly heated over a spirit lamp, a 
cake ot heel-ball. 

Copper is much better than brass for 
•tencil plates : the metal being softer, it 
lies closer to the paper upon receiving 
the pressure of the stencilling brush. 
This close contact is a very important 
consideration, as it prevents the hairs 
of the brush from getting under the 
plate, and producing rough edges. 

Plain stencil alphabets will not be 
necessary to a draughtsman, if he is a 
good writer, as they will only save him 
a little time. A greater saving may be 
effected by the use of words which are 
constantly recurring; as Ground pinu. 
Front elevation, Section ; or of interioi-s, 
as Drawing-room, Kitchen. 

For railway or public works, head- 
ings of plans may be cut in suitable cha- 
racter and style ; also words which are 
frequently repeated on any particular 
works, as the name and address of the 
Irchitect or engineer. 

Besides letters and words, there are 
many devices by the use of which a 
superior effect may be produced, and 
mo^ time saved ; of these may be men- 
tioned, north points, plates for the re- 
presentation of snrtece of country, as 
plantation, wood, or marsh, corners and 
borders for finished plans, and many 
other devices. 

ITsing Stencil Plates.— The 
^rush requires to be squarely and 



equally cut, and to be kept moderately 
clean. If Indian ink is used, the largest 
surface of the cake should be taken to 
rub the moist brush upon, to get it 
equally diffused and softened with co- 
lour. A cheap kind of ink is sold with 
stencil plates, which answer better 
than Indian ink, as it runs less upon 
the drawing and presents a larger sur- 
face to the brush. 

After the plate has been in use some 
time, the fine lines and corners become 
clogged with ink, which may easily be 
removed by soaking the plate a short 
time in warm water, and afterwards 
lightly brushing it upon a flat sur£ice 
until quite clean. It must be parti- 
cularly observed that a cloth should at 
no time be applied to the plate either 
to clean or to wipe it, as this would 
be almost certain to catch in some of 
the perforations, and probably spoil the 
plate. 

If the plate by improper use becomes 
cockled, it may be flattened, if laid upon 
a hard flat surface, by drawing a cylin- 
drical piece of metal, as, for instance, 
the plain part of the stem of a poker, 
firmly across it several times on each 
side of the plate. 

In using the stencil plate, hold it 
firmly to the drawing by one edge only, 
in no instance allowing the fingers to 
cross to the opposite edge. The general 
method is, to place the fingers of the 
left hand along the bottom ^ge. When 
the brush is diffused with ink, so that it 
is just moist, lightly brush it upon a 
book-cover or pad, so as to free the 
points from any excess of colour. In 
applying the brush to the plate, it should 
be held quite upright, and moved, not 
too quickly, in small circles, using a 
constant, equal pressure, as light as ap- 
pears necessary. The stencilling should 
be commenced at one end of the plate 
and proceeded with gradually to the 
other, moving onwards as the perfora- 
tions appear filled with colour, being 
particularly careful not to shift the 
fingers placed upon the plate during the 
operation. If the plate is very long, 
after each word the fingers may be 
shifted, if the plate be held down during 
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the time firmly by the other hand. 
Should there not be quite sufficient ink 
in the brush to complete the device, the 
olate may be breathed upon, which will 
uoisten the ink attach^ to the plate. 
df afler the plate is removed, the device 
appears light in parts, the plate may 
be replaced and the defects remedied, if 
very great care be taken to observe that 
the previous stencilling perfectly covers 
the perforations. 

In stencilling words or numbers with 
the separate letters of the alphabet, 
draw a line where the bottoms of the 
letters are intended to come, take the 
separate letters as required and place 
them upon the line, so that the line just 
appears in the perfoi-ations. That the 
letters may be upright, it is best that 
the next letter on the slip used should 
also allow the line to appear in it. The 
required distance of the letters apart 
must be judged of by the eye, a pencil 
mark being made, after each letter is 
completed, to appear in the perforation 
ou the near side of the next letter to be 
stencilled. 

With care, a stencil plate will last in 
constant use for many years; without 
care, it is practically spoilt by taking 
the Orst impression. 

Kemoving Drawings from 
tlie Board. — ^Make a pencil line round 
the paper with the tee-square at a suf- 
ficient distance to clear the glued edge, 
and to cut the paper with a penknife, 
guided by a stout ruler. In no instance 
should the edge of the tee-square be 
used to cut by. A piece of hard wood, 
half an inch thick by two inches wide, 
and about the length of the paper, forms 
a useful rule for the pui«pose, and may 
be had at small cost. The instrument 
used for cutting o£f, in any important 
draughtsman's office, b what is termed 
a stckioner^s rtUe, which is a piece of 
hard wood of similar dimensions to that 
just described, but with the edges covered 
with brass. It is necessary to have the 
edge thick to prevent the point of the 
knife slipping over. Either of the above 
rules wUl aUo answer to turn the edge 
of the paper up against when glueing it 
to the board. 



The Frame for a Drawing 
is to afford a suitable protection to 
the finished drawing, and hence should 
be so subordinate in design and colour 
as not to distract attention from the 
drawmg. 

For geometrical drawings, a gilt frame 
is, in general, preferable to a dark- 
coloured wooden one. Occasionally the 
latter style of frame may be appropriate, 
as in case of a very darkly-shaded 
drawing on tinted paper, or of a 
drawing which very completely fills the 
paper. 

It hardly need be said that a frame of 
plain mouldings is more appropriate for 
a geometrical drawing than is a carved 
or stucco-moulded frame. For ordinary 
geometrical drawings, nothing is pret- 
tier than an Oxford fhune of light oak, 
or a plain gold frame. 

Vegetable Parchment is made 
by dipping ordinary paper, for a few 
seconds, into a solution, containing one 
part water to six sulphuric acid ; then 
washing it carefully, to remove every 
trace of acid. 

Indelible Pencil Writing.— 
Lay the writing in a shallow dish, and 
pour skimmed milk upon it. Any spots 
not wet at first may have the milk 
placed upon them lightly with a feather. 
When the paper is wet all over, with 
the milk, take it up and let the milk 
drain off, and remove with the feather 
the drops which collect on the lower 
edge. Drv cai-efuUy. 

Pencil Drawings, To fix. — Pre- 
pare water-starch, in the manner of the 
laundress, of such a strength as to form 
a jelly when cold, and then apply with a 
broad camel - hair brush, as in vamish- 
ine. The same may be done with thin, 
cold isinglass water or size, or rice 
water. 

Mounting Engravings. — 
Strain thin calico on a frame, then care* 
fully paste on the engraving so as to be 
free from creases ; afterwards, when dry, 
give two coats of thin size (a piece the 
size of a small nut in a small cupful 
of hot water will be strong enough), 
finally, when dry, varnish with white 
hard varnish. 
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To Benew Manuscripts. — 
Take a hair pencil and wash the part 
that has heen eflSu^ with a solution of 
pnissiate of potash in water, and the 
writing will again appear if the paper 
Jas not been destroyed. 

Uniting Parcmnent to Paper, 
or Wood. — The sarface of the parch- 
ment most first be moistened with aloohol 
or brandj and pressed while still moist 
upon glue or paste. When two pieces 
of parchment are to be joined, both 
must be moistened in this way. It is 
said that the paper will sooner tear than 
separate where it has been thus fastened 
together. Another way is to put a thin 
piece of paper between the sur&ces of 
parchment and apply the paste. Tliis 
forms a firm joint, and can with diffi- 
culty be separated. Glue and fiour 
paste are best adapted for uniting sur- 
hcen of parchment. 

Tracing Paper. — 1. Wash very 
thin paper with a mixture of: Spirits 
of turpentine, 6 ; Resin, 1 ; Boiled nut 
oil, 1, parts by weight, applied with a 
toii sponge. 

2. Bnuhing over one side of a good, 
thin, unsized paper with a varnish made 
of equal pails of Canada balsam and 
turpentine. If required to take water 
colour, it must be washed over with 
oz-gall and dried before being used. 

3. Open a quire of double-crown tissue 
paper, and brush the first sheet with a 
miiture of mastic varnish and oil of 
turpentine, equal parts; proceed with 
each sheet similai'ly, and dry them on 
lines by hanging them up singly. As 
the process goes on, the under sheets 
absorb a portion of the ramish, and re- 
quire less than if single sheets were 
brushed separately. 

TransiiBr Paper is made by rub- 
bing white paper with a composition 
consisting of 2 oz. of tallow, } oz. pow- 
dered black-lead, } pmt of linseed oil, 
and sufiident lampblack to make it of 
the consistency of cream. These should 
be melted together and rubbed on the 
paper whilst hot. When dry it will be 
fit for use. 

Babbitt's Attrition Metal.— 
Preparing and fitting, melt separately 



4 lbs. of copper, 12 lbs. best qaaJlty 
Banca tin, 8 lbs. regulus of antimony, 
and 12 11^. more of tin while the com- 
position is in a melted state. Pour the 
antimony into the tin, then mix with 
the copper away irom the fire in a 
separate pot. 

In melting the composition, it is 
better to keep a small quantity of^ 
powdered charcoal on the sur&ce of the 
metal. The above composition is called 
"hardening." For lining the boxes, 
take 1 lb. of hardening and melt it with 
2 lbs. of Banca tin, which produces the 
lining metal for use. Thus the pro- 
portions for lining metal are, 4 lbs. of 
copper, 8 lbs. of regulus of antimony, 
and 96 lbs. of Banca tin. 

The article to be lined, having been 
cast with a recess for the lining, is to 
be nicely fitted to a former, which is 
made of the same shape as the bearing. 
Drill a hole in the article for the re- 
ception of the metal, say a half or 
three-quarters of an inch, according to 
the size of it. Coat over the part not 
to be tinned with a clay wash, wet the 
part to be tinned with alcohol, and 
sprinkle on it powdered sal-ammoniac ; 
heat it till a fume arises from the sal« 
ammoniac, and then immerse in melted 
Banca tin, taking care not to heat it so 
that it will oxidize. After the article 
is tinned, should it have a dark colour, 
sprinkle a little sal-anomoniac on it, 
which will make it a bright silver 
colour. Cool it gradually in water, 
then take the former, to which the 
article has been fitted, and coat it over 
with a thin clay wash, and warm it so 
that it will be perfectly dry ; heat the 
article until the tin begins to melt, Iny 
it on the former and pour in the metal, 
which should not be so hot as to 
oxidize, through the drilled hole, giving 
it a head, so that as it shrinks it will 
fill up. After it has sufiidently cooled 
remove the former. 

A shorter method may be adopted 
when the work is light enough to 
handle quickly ; namely when the ar- 
ticle IS prepared for tiiiniDg, it may be 
imoMTsed in the linmg metal inste:id of 
the tin, brushed lightly in order V> 
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remore ike sal-ammoniac from tht sar- 
£u38, placed immediately on tht former 
and lined at the lame heating. 

Blanclied Ck>pper.— Fuse 8 oz. 
of copper and } os. of neutral arseni- 
cal salt, with a flux made of calcined 
borax, charcoal dust, and powdered 
glass. 

Yellow Brass. — 30 parts of zinc 
and 70 of copper in small pieces. 

Yellow Brass, fofr Tymwug, — 
{Comtntm article,) — Copper, 20 lbs.; 
zino, 10 lbs.; lead from 1 to 5 oz. 
Put in the lead last before pouring off. 

Bed BrasSy for rumin^.— Copper, 
24 lbs. ; zinc, 5 lbs. ; lead, 8 oz. Put 
in the lead last before pouring off. 

Red Brass, free^ for Ttummg. — 
Copper, 160 lbs.; zinc, 50 lbs.; lead, 
10 lbs. ; antimony, 44 oz. 

▲nother Brass, for Turning.— 
Copper, 32 lbs. ; zinc, 10 lbs. ; lead, 1 lb. 

Best Bed Brass, for fine Cast- 
%ngt. — Copper, 24 lbs.; zinc, 5 lbs.; 
bismuth, 1 oz. Put in the bismuth 
last before pouring off. 

Boiled Brass. — 32 copper, 10 
zinc, 1*5 tin. 

Common Brass, for Castings. — 
20 copper, 1'25 zinc, 2*5 tin. 

Hard &rass, for Casting. — 25 
parts copper, 2 zinc, 4*5 tin. 

Brass Melting. — ^The best plan 
of smelting bi*ass is to melt the copper 
in a black-lead crucible first, dry and 
cool the zinc as much as possible and 
immerse the whole of the zinc into the 
copper when the latter is not hotter 
than barely to continue fluid. Drop a 
piece of borax the size of a walnut into 
the pot. When the surface of the hot 
metal is covered by fine charcoal, or 
borax, which is prevented by renewal 
from burning, the smallest loss of zinc 
is sustained. 

The melting U^ether of tin and cop- 
per IS less difficult than that of zinc 
and copper, because tin is not so liable 
to evaporate as zinc, and little metal is 
lost. The appearance of the alloy may 
be improved by covering the meUed 
metal with about one per cent, of dried 
potash; or, better still, a mixture of 
potash and soda. This flux has a re- 



markable influence on the colour, and 
particularly on the tenacity of th|B alloy. 
The former becomes more red, and the 
latter stronger. Tht scum forming on 
the surface by this addition ought to 
be removed before the metal is cast. 
Tin and copper are liable to separation 
in cooling; this can be prevented, at 
least partly, by turning the mould con- 
taining the fluid metal, and keeping it 
in motion until it is chilled. 

Copper and lead unite only to a 
certain extent : 3 lead and 8 copper is 
ordinary pot metal. All the lead may 
be retained in this alloy, provided the 
o^ect to be cast is not too thick. 
When the cast is heavy, or much lead 
is used, it is pressed out by the copper 
in cooling. 1 lead, 2 copper, separates 
lead in cooling — it oozes out from the 
pores of the metal : 8 copper and 1 lead 
is ductile, more lead renders copper 
brittle. Between 8 to 1 and 2 to I 
is the limit of copper and lead alloys. 
All of these alloys are brittle when hot 
or merely warm. 

Equal parts of copper and silver and 
2 per cent, of arsenic form an alloy 
similar to silver, a little harder, how- 
ever, but of almost equal tenacity and 
malleability. Antimony imparts a pe- 
culiar beautiful red colour to copper, 
varying from rose-red in a little copper 
and much antimony, to crimson or 
violet when equal parts of both metals 
are melted together. 

Hardening for Britannia. — 
(To be mixed separately from the other 
ingredients.) — Copper, 2 lbs. ; tin, 1 lb. 

Good Britannia Metal.— Tin, 
150 lbs.; copper, 3 lbs.; antimonv, 
10 lbs. 

Britannia Metal, 2nd quality.'— 
Tin, 140 lbs. ; copper, 3 1|^ ; antimony, 
9 lbs. 

BrItannla Metal, for Casttng.— 
Tin, 210 lbs.; copper, 4 lbs.; anti- 
mony, 12 lbs. 

Britannia Metal, for Spinning. — 
Tin, 100 lbs.; Britannia hardening, 
4 lbs. ; antimony, 4 lbs. 

Britannia Metal, for Registers.-^ 
Tin, 100 lbs. ; hardening, 8 lbs. ; anti- 
mony, 8 lbs. 
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BEffT BsTTANinA, fw' Spouts. — ^Tin, 
140 lU. ; copper, 8 Ibt. ; antimooy, 

6 lbs. 

Best Britannia, for Spoons. — Tin, 
100 lbs. ; hardening, 5 lbs. ; antimony, 
10 lbs. 

BiST Brttannia, for Handles, — 
Tin, 140 lbs.; copper, 2 lbs.; anti- 
monj, 5 lbs. 

Best BErrANViA, for Lamps, Pit- 
larsj and Spov^s.—itm^ 300 lbs. ; cop- 
per, 4 lbs. ; antimony, 15 lbs. 

BiUTANNiA, for Casting, — Tin, 
100 lbs. ; hardening, 5 lbs. ; antimony, 
5 lbs. 

lanin^ Metal, for Boxes of Bail- 
road Cart, — ^Mix tin, 24 lbs.; copper, 
4 lbs. ; antimony, 8 lbs. (for a baraen- 
ing) ; then add tin, 72 lbs. 

Bronze Hetal. — (1.) Copper, 

7 lbs. ; zinc, 3 lbs. ; tin, 2 lbs. (2.) 
Copper, 1 lb. ; zinc, 12 lbs. ; tin, 8 lbs. 

Artificial Gold. — Pure copper, 
100 parts; zinc, or preferably tin, 17 
parts ; magnesia, 6 parts; sal-ammoniac, 
3*6 parts; quicklime, 1*8 part; tartar 
of commerce, 9 parts. The copper is 
first melted, then the magnesia, sal- 
ammoniac, lime, and tartar, are then 
added, separately and by deerees, in 
the form of powder ; the whole is now 
briskly stirred for about half an hour, 
so as to mix thoroughly ; and then the 
zinc b added in small grains by throw- 
ing it on the surface and stirring till it 
is entirely fused ; the crucible is then 
covered, and the fusion maintained for 
about 35 minutes. The surface is then 
skimmed and the alloy is ready for 
casting. It has a fine grain, is malle- 
able, uid takes a splendid polish. Does 
not corrode readily, and for many pur- 
poses is an excellent substitute for gold. 
When tarnished^ its brilliancy can be 
restored by a little acidulated water. 

Oerman Silver, First Quality for 
Casting, — Copper, 50 lbs. ; zinc, 25 lbs.; 
nickel, 25 lbs. 

Ge&man SiLTEB, Second Qualitu for 
Cufin^.— Copper, 50 lbs. ; zinc, 20 lbs. ; 
nickel (best pnlrerizadX 10 lbs. 

Oerman Silyeb, for ^Uing, — Cop- 

E>r, 60 lbs. ; zinc, 20 lbs. ; nickel, 25 lbs. 
s«l for spoons, forks, and table ware. 



German Silyeb, for Bells and 
other Castings. — Copper, 60 lbs. ; zinc, 
20 lbs. ; nickel, 20 lbs ; lead, 3 lbs. ; 
iron (that of tin plate being best), 2 lbs. 

In melting the alloy for German sil- 
ver it is difficult to combine a definite 
proportion of zinc with the compound 
of nickel and copper previously pre- 
pared. In fusing the three metals 
together there is always a loss of zinc 
by volatilization, which may be lessened 
by placing it beneath the copper in the 
crucible. The best method is to mix 
the copper and nickel, both in grains 
first, place them, thus mixed, in the 
cmciblie, when melted add the zinc and 
a piece of borax the size of a walnut. 
The zinc will gmdually dissolve in the 
fluid copp^, and the heat may be raif^ 
as their fluidity increases. In this in- 
stance, as in all others of forming 
alloys, it is profitable to mix the oxides 
of the various metals together, and 
reduce them under the protection of a 
suitable flux. The metal nickel can be 
produced only from pure oxide of 
nickel; and, as purity of the alloy is 
essential to good quality, the common 
commercial zinc is not sufficiaitly pure 
for forming argentan. Copper cannot 
well be used in the form of oxide, but 
grain copper or wii'e-scraps will i»en-e 
equally as well. 

Imitation of Silver.— Tin, 
3 oz. ; copper, 4 lbs. 

Pinchbeck. — Com>er, 5 lbs. ; zinc, 
lib. 

Tombac. — Copper, 16 lbs. ; tin, 
1 lb. ; zinc, 1 lb. 

Ked Tombac. — Copper, 10 lbs. ; 
zinc, 1 lb. 

Stereotype Metal.—l tin; 1 
antimony ; 4 lead. In using stereotype 
metal, brush the type with plumbago 
or a small quantity of oil , then place 
in a frame, and take a cast with plaster 
of Paris. The cast is dried in a vei-y 
hot oven, placed face downwards upon 
a flat plate of iron ; this plate is kid 
in a tray or pan of iron, having a lid 
securely fostened, and furnished with a 
hole at each comer. Dip the tray in 
the fluid metal, which will flow in at 
the four comers. When the tray is it- 
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moved, dip the bottom only in water; 
and as the metal contracts in cooling, 
pour in melted metal at the comers so 
as to keep up the fluid pressure, and ob- 
tar.n a good solid cast. When cool open 
the tray ; remove the cake of plaster 
and metal, and beat the edges with a 
mallet to remove superfluous metal. 
Plane the edges square, turn the back 
flat, in a lathe, to the required thick- 
ness, and remove any defects. If any 
letters are damaged cut them out, and 
solder in separate types instead. Finally, 
fix upon hard wood to the required 
height. 

Casting Stereo-Plates by the 
Paper Process. — Lay a sheet of 
tissue paper upon a perfectly flat sur- 
face, and paste a soft piece of printing 
paper, which must be pressed evenly 
on, to the tissue. Lay the paper on the 
form, previously oiled, and cover with a 
damp rag ; beat with a stifl* brush the 
paper in evenly, then paste a piece of 
blotting paper, and repeat the beating 
in ; after which about three more pieces 
of soft tenacious paper must be pasted 
and used in a similar way; back up 
with a piece of cartridge paper. The 
whole must then be dried with moderate 
heat, under a slight pressure. When 
thoi-oughly dry, bnish well over with 
plumbago or French chalk. When this 
is done it is ready for the matrix. This 
is a box of a certain size for the work 
required, the interior of which is type 
high. In it b what is termed a gauge, 
which lifts out to insert your paper 
cast, and is regulated by hand to the 
size of the plate required. This being 
placed inside, the lid is shut down and 
screwed tight, with the end or mouth- 
piece left open. By this orifice the 
metal is poured in, and, as it is mounted 
to swing, the box is moved about so as 
to well throw down the metal and make 
a solid cast. Then water is dashed on 
the box, the screw-bar unshackled, the 
lid lifted, the plate taken ofl*, and the 
paper cast is again ready for work. 

Fusible Metal.— 1. Bismuth, 8 
parts ; lead, 5 parts ; tin, 3 parts : melt 
together. Melts below 212*' Fahr. 
2. Blsmnth, 2 parts; lead, 5 parts; 



tin, 3 parts. Melts in boiling water 
3. Lead, 3 parts ; tin, 2 parts ; bismuth, 
5 paits: mix. Melts at lOT** Fahr. 
Used for stereotyping; used to make 
toy-spoons, to surprise children by their 
melting in hot liquors; and to form 
pencils for writing on asses' skin, or 
paper prepared by rubbing burnt harts- 
horn into it. 

Fusible Alloy, fw Silvering 
Glass. — Tin, 6 oz. ; lead, 10 oz. ; 
bismuth, 21 oz. ; mercury, a small 
quantity. 

Mimtz Metal. — 6 parts copper; 
4 zinc. Can be rolled and worked at a 
red heat. 

Alloy for Cymbals and 
Gongs. — 100 parts of copper with 
about 25 of tm. To give this compound 
the sonorous property m the highest 
degree, the piece should be ignited after 
it is cast, and then plunged immediately 
into cold water. 

Alloy for Tam-Tams, or 
Gongs. — 80 pai*ts of copper and 20 
of tin, hammered out with frequent an- 
nealing. An alloy of 78 of copper and 
22 of tin answers better, and can be 
rolled out. 

Alloy for Bells of Clocks. — 
The bells of the pmduleSy or ornamental 
clocks, made in Paris, are composed of 
copper 72-00, tin 26*56, iron 1*44 in 
100 parts. 

Bell Metal, ^n<j.— 71 copper, 26 
tin, 2 zinc, 1 iron. 

Bell Metal, for large Bells. — Cop- 
per, 100 lbs. ; tin, from 20 to 25 lbs. 

Bell MetaJj, for small JSells. — Cop- 
per, 3 lbs. ; tin, 1 lb. 

Cock Metal.— Copper, 20 lbs. ; 
lead, 8 lbs. ; litharge, 1 oz. ; antimony, 
3oz. 

Alloy for Journal Boxes. — 
Copper, 24 lbs. ; tin, 24 lbs. ; and anti- 
mony, 8 lbs. Melt the copper first, 
then add the tin, and lastly the anti- 
mony. It should be first run into in- 
gots, then melted and cast in the form 
required for the boxes. 

dueen's Metal.— A very fine sil- 
ver-looking metal is composed of 100 lbs. 
of tin, 8 of regulus of antimony, 1 of 
bismuth, and 4 of copper. 
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CQunese Silver. — 65-2 parts cop- 
per, 19*5 xmcy 13 nickel, 2*5 ^ver, and 
12 cobalt o f iro n. 

Hard WMte Metal. ~ Sheet 
brass, 32 oz. ; lead, 2 oz. ; tin, 2 oz. ; 
zinc, 1 oz. 

Metal for Taking Impres- 
sions. — ^Lead, 3 lbs. ; tin, 2 lbs. ; bis- 
mnth, 5 lbs. 

White Metal.— Tin, 82 ; lead, 18 •, 
antimony, 5; zinc, 1; and copper 4 
parts. 

Metal for Tinning. — Malleable 
iron 1 Ib^ heat to whiteness ; add 5 oz. 
regnlos of antimony, and Molucca tin, 
24 lbs. 

Frick's German Silver.— 53*39 
parts copper, 17*4 nickel, 13 zinc 

Best Pewter. — 5 lbs. tin to 1 lb. 
of lead. 

Common Pewter. — 82 parts pure 
tin, 18 parts lead. 

Speculum Metal.— Equal parts 
of tin and copper form a white metal as 
hard as steel. Less tin and a small 
quantity of arsenic added to the alloy 
forms a white hard metal of high lustre. 
2 lbs. copper, 1 lb. tin, 1 oz. arsenic, 
form a good speculum metal. An alloy of 
32 copper, 16*5 tin, 4 brass, 1*25 arsenic 
is hari, white, and of brilliant lustre. 

Type Metal. — 9 parts lead to t 
antimony forms common type metal; 
7 lead to 1 antimony is used for large 
and soit type; 6 lead and 1 antimony 
for large type ; 5 lead and 1 antimony 
for middle type; 4 lead and 1 anti- 
mony for small type ; and 3 lead to 1 
antimony for the smallest kinds of type. 

Statuary Metal. — 91*4 parts 
copper, 5*53 zinc, 1*7 tin, 1*37 lead; 
or copper 80, tin 20. 

Metal for Medal*.— 50 parts 
copper, 4 zinc 

Or-Moln. — ^The or-moln of the 
brass-founder, popularly known as an 
imitation of red gold, is extensively 
osed by the French workmen m metals. 
It IS generally found in combination 
with grate and store work. It is com- 
posed of a greater portion of copper 
and less zinc than ordinary brass, is 
cleaned readily by means of acid, and is 
bonushed with fitcility. To give this 



material the rich appearance, it is not 
unfrequently brightened up after " dip- 
pmg " by means of a scratch brush, the 
action of which helps to produce a very 
brilliant gold-like surface. It is pro- 
tected from tarnish by the application 
of lacquer. 

Spanish Tutania.— Iron or steel, 
8 oz. ; antimony, 16 ^z. ; nitre, 3 oz. 
Melt and harden 8 oz. tin with 1 oz. of 
this compound. 

Another Tutania.— Antimony, 
4 oz. ; arsenic, 1 oz. ; tin, 2 lbs. 

Gun Metal. — Bristol brass, 
112 lbs. ; zinc, 14 lbs. ; tin, 7 lbs. 

Bivet Metal.— Copper, 32 oz.; 
tin, 2 oz. ; zinc, 1 oz. 

Rivet Metal, for Hose, — Copper, 
64 lbs. ; tin, 1 lb. 

Btillet Metal.— 98 lead to 2 ar- 
senic. For round shot the fused metal 
is dropped from a high elevation in a 
shot tower into a basin of water; or 
thrown down a stack of limited height, 
in which a strong draught of air is pro- 
duced by a blast machine. 

Pipe Metal for Organs. — Melt 
equal parts of tin and lead. This alloy 
is cast instead of rolled in the desired 
form of sheets, in order to obtain a 
crystallized metal, which produce a finer 
tone. The sheets are formed by casting 
the metal on a horizontal table, the 
thickness being regulated by the height 
of a rib or bridge at one end, over Wi^ich 
the superfluous metal flows off. The 
sheets thus obtained are planed with a 
carpenter's plane, bent up, and soldered. 

Aluminium Bronze.— 100 parts 
copper and 10 aluminium, measured by 
weighing, when combined is a durable 
alloy, which may be forged and worked 
in the same manner as copper, and is the 
same colour as pale gold. 80 parts cop- 
per, 19 zinc, and 1 aluminium, form a 
good durable alloy. 

Aquafortis.- i9tmp/tf or Single,-^ 
Distil 2 lbs. of saltpetre and 1 lb. of 
copperas. 

tk/uble. — Saltpetre, 6 lbs., copperas, 
6 lbs. in its usual crystallized state, to- 
gether with 3 lbs. calcined to redness. 

Strong. — Copperas calcined to white* 
ness, and white saltpetre, of each 30 lbs. 
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mix, and distil in an iron pot with an 
Mrthenware head. 

iSjpin* 0/ -^i*fv. — White taltpttra, 
6 Ibt.; oil of ritriol, 1} lb.: distil into 
H pint of water. 

JMluU. — Strong aqiaafortii, 1 oz. by 
measure, and water 9 oz. by measure. 

Proof, — ^The same as Assajer's Add. 

Campoimd. — Double aquafortis, 16 oz. ; 
common salt, 1 dram : distil to dryness. 

Aqua Segia. — Distil together 
16 oz. of spirit of nitre, with 4 oz. of 
common salt ; equal parts of nitric acid 
and muriatic acid mixed, or nitric acid 
2 parts, and muriatic 1 part. 

Amber, To Work. — Amber in 
the rough is first split and cut rudely 
into the shape required by a leaden 
wheel worlced with emery powder, or 
by a bow saw baring a wire for the 
blade, Tripoli or emery powder being 
used with it. The roughly - formed 
pieces are then smoothed with a piece 
of whetstone and water. The polish- 
ing is ejected by friction with whiting 
and water, and finally with a little 
olive oil laid on and well rubbed with a 
piece of flannel, until the polish is com- 
plete. In this process the umber becomes 
hot and highly electrical; as soon as 
this happens it must be laid aside to re- 
cover itself befbre the polishing is con- 
tinued, otherwise the article will be apt 
to fly into pieces. 

Amber, To Mend.— Smear the 
parts which are to be united with lin- 
seed oil, hold the oiled part carefVilly 
over a small charcoal fire, a hot cinder, 
or a gas-light, being careful to oover up 
all the rest of the object look^ly with 
paper ; when the oiled parts have begun 
to feel the heat, so as to be sticky, pinch 
or press them together, and hold them 
so till nearly cold. Only that part 
where the edges are to be united must 
be warmed, and eren that with care, 
lest the form or polish of the other parts 
should be disturbed ; the part joined 
generally requires a little re-polishing. 

Bleaching Silk. — A ley of white 
soap IS made by boiling in water 30 lbs. 
of soan for erery 100 lbs. of silk in- 
tended to be bleached, and m this the 
silk is steeped till the gum in the silk is 



dissolved and 8e]>arated. The silk is 
then put into bags ef eoarse cloth and 
boiled in a similar ley for an hoor. By 
these processes it loses 25 per cent, of 
its original weight. The silk is then 
thoroughly washed and steeped in a hot 
ley composed of 1} lb. of soap, 90 gal- 
lons of water, with a small quantity of 
litmus and indigo diffused. After this, 
it is carried to the sulphuring room : 
2 lbs. of sulphur are sufficient for 
100 lbs. of silk. When these processes 
are not sufficiently successftil« it is 
washed with clear kard water and sul- 
phured again. 

Bleaching Wool.— The wool is 
first prepared according to the purposes 
for which it is intend^ by treating it 
with solutions of soap. By this process 
it is cleared of a great quantity of loose 
impurity and grease which is always 
found in wool, often losing no less than 
70 per cent, of its weight. The heat of 
the ley must be carefully attended to, 
as a high temperature is found to fix 
the unctuous matter or yolk of the 
wool. After washing, it is taken to a 
sulphur chamber, where it is exposed to 
the fumes arising i^m the slow com- 
bustion of sulphur, for from five to 
twenty hours, according to circum- 
stances. It is again washed, and then 
immersed in a luith composed of pure 
whiting and blue. It is then exposed a 
second time to the fumes of the sulphur, 
and washed with a solution of soap, 
which renders it of the proper white- 
ness. 

Paper Bleaching.— For bleach- 
ing rags, and ether materials from which 
paper is at first fabricated, rags, when 
grey or coloured, are to be separated 
and ground in the paper-mill in the 
usual way, till brought to a sort of uni- 
form consistence, baring been previously 
macerated according to their quantity 
and tenacity. The mass is then treated 
with an alkaline ley. It is next treated 
with a solution of chloride of lime. If 
this immersion do not produce the de- 
sired effect, which does not often happsn 
if the colours are tenacious, such as red 
and blue, let the treatment with the 
alkaline ley be repeated, and follow it 
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vith another bath of the chlorine pre- 
pintion. Then sour the whole in a bath 
of solphnric add, much dilated and 
ooM, for when hot its action will be less 
tfie^uaL Water is then to be ran upon 
it till it eomes off without coloiir or in- 
dication of acidity. Black is the most 
essily dieeharged oolonr, and will seldom 
require being treated with lej or steep 
of snlphnric add, one bath of alkali and 
another of chloride of lime being suffi- 
cient to produce a good white. Old 
primUd or written paper is first to be 
sorted according to its quality, and all 
the jellow edges ont off with a book- 
binder's plane. One hundredweight of 
thia paper is to be put sheet by sheet 
Jnto Tats suffidentl J capadous, with 500 
quarts of hot water. The whole is to 
be stirred for about an hour, and as 
roach water gradually added as will 
riae about three inches aboye the paper, 
aad to be left to macerate for four or 
&ye hours. It is then ground coarsely 
in the mill, and boiled in water for about 
aa hour, takine care to add before it 
begins to boil, thirteen quarts of caustic 
alkaline ley. After boilmg, it is mace- 
rated in the ley for twelye hours, when 
H is pressed, and, if suffidently white, 
made into paper. 

To Bleach Prints and Printed 
Socks. — Simple immersion in oxy- 
genated muriatic add, letting the article 
remain in it, a longer or shorter space 
of time, according to the strength of the 
li<)oor, will be suffident to whiten an 
engraring ; if it be required to whiten 
the paper of a boxmd book, as it is 
necessary that all the leayes should be 
moistened by the add, care must be 
taken to open the book well, and to make 
the boards rest on the edge of the yessel, 
in sneh a manner that the paper alone 
shall be dipped in the liquid ; the leayes 
must be separated from each other, in 
oi^er that they may be equally moist- 
ened on both sides. The liquor assumes 
a yellow tint, and the paper becomes 
white in the same proportion; at the 
end of two or three hours the book may 
be taken from the add liquor, and 
fluged into pure water with the same 
ewe and precaution aa recommended in 



regard to the add liquor, that the water 
may touch both sides of each leaf. The 
water must be renewed eyery hour, to 
extract the add remaining in the paper, 
and to dissipate the disagreeable smell. 
Printed paper mi^y also be bleached by 
sulphuric add, or by alkaline or soap 
leys. 

Bleaching Ivory. — Antique 
works in iyory that haye become dis- 
coloured may be brought to a pure 
whiteness by exposing them to the sun 
under glasses. It is the particular pro- 
perty of iTory to resist the action of the 
sun's rays, when it is nnder glass ; but 
when deprived of this protection, to be- 
come covered with a multitude of minute 
cracks. Many antique pieces of sc'Up- 
ture m ivory may oe seen, which, al- 
though tolerably white, are, at the same 
time, defiBiced by numerous cracks ; this 
defect cannot be remedied ; but, in order 
to conceal it, the dust may be reniioyed 
by brushing the work with warm water 
and soap, and afterwards placing it 
under glass. Antique works in irory 
that have become discoloured, may be 
brushed with pumice-stone, calcined and 
diluted, and while yet wet placed under 
glasses. They should be daily exposed 
to the action of the sun, and be turned 
from time to time, that they may be- 
come equally bleached; if the brown 
colour be deeper on one side than the 
other, that side will, of course, be for 
the longest time exposed to the sun. 

Bleaching Powder, or Ohio- 
ride of liime, is prepared by passing 
chlorine gas into boxes of lead in which 
a quantity of slaked lime is laid on 
shelves. The stuff to be bleached is 
first boiled in lime water, wash, and 
without drying boil again, in a solution 
of soda or potash ; wash, and without 
drying steep in a weak mixture of chlo- 
ride of lime and water for six hours ; 
wash, and without drying steep for four 
hours in a weak solution or mixture of 
sulphuric acid and water; wash well 
and dry ; upon an emergency chlorate 
of potash mixed with three times its 
weight of common salt, and diluted in 
water, may be used as a bhaeMug 
liquicL 
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To Bleach Sponge.— Soak it 
well iu dilate muriatic acid for twelve 
hours. Wash well with water, to re- 
moTe the lime, then immerse it in a 
lolution of hyposulphate of soda, to 
which dilute muriatic acid has been 
added a moment before. After it is 
bleached sufficiently, remove it, wash 
again, and dry it. It may thus be 
bleached almost snow white. 

To Whiten Lace. — ^Lacemaybe 
restored to its original whiteness by 
first ironing it slightly, then folding it 
and sewmg it into a clean linen bag, 
which is placed for twenty-fo«r hours 
in pure oUve oil. Afterwards the bag 
is to be boiled in a solution of soap and 
water for fifteen minutes, then well 
rmsed in lukewarm water, and finally 
dipped into water containing a slight 
proportion of starch. The lace is then 
to be taken from the bag and stretched 
on pins to dry. 

Alcohol Barrels — Barrels or 
casks designed to be filled with alcohol, 
may be made tight by the application 
of the following solution : — Dissolve in 
a water bath 1 lb. of leather scraps and 
1 oz. of oxalic acid, in 2 lbs. of water, 
and dilute gradually with 3 lbs. of warm 
water. Apply this solution to the in- 
side of the barrel, where, by oxidation, 
it will assume a brown colour, and 
become insoluble in alcohol. This coat 
closes all the pores of the wood, and 
does not crack or scale off. 

Paste Blacking.— Mix 1 part of 
ivory black, } treacle, \ sweet oil, 
then add ^ oil of vitriol and \ hydro- 
chloric acid. Dilate each ingredient 
with three times its weight of water 
before mixing. 

Liquid Blacking*.— 2 lbs. of ivory 
black in fine powder, treacle 1} lb., ^ pint 
of sperm oil. Rub the black and oil 
well together, add the treacle and mix. 

Another Method, — 4 oz. of ivory 
black, 3 oz. coarse sugar, a table-spoonful 
of sweet oil, and 1 pint of weak beer ; 
mix them gradually together until cold. 

Black Aeviver.— Take 2 pints of 
vinegar, and infuse 1 oz. of iron filings, 
1 oz. copperas, 1 oz. ground logwood, 
"ud 3 oz. bruised galls. 



Blue Black is a paste made of 
ivory black and indigo, ground to- 
gether with water. 

. Blue, Soluble,--! parts oil of vitriol, 
place in a glass vessel, and set this in 
cold water, add gradually 1 part indigo 
in powder, stirring the mixture at each 
addition with a glass rod. Ck>ver the 
vessel for twenty-four hours, then dilute 
with an equal quantity of water. 

Boiler Incrustation.— The fol- 
lowing remedies have been used with 
varying success to prevent incrusta- 
tion : — 

1. Potatoes, .^th of weignt of water 
prevents adherence of scale. 

2. 12 parts salt, 2} caustic soda, \ 
extract of oak bark, ^ potash. 

3. Pieces of oak-wood suspended m 
boiler and renewed monthly. 

4. 2 oz. muriate of ammonia in boiler 
twice a week. 

5. A coating 3 parts of black-lead, 
18 tallow, applied hot to the inside of 
the boi'^r every few weeks. 

y9, 12} lbs. of molasses fed into an 
S-horse boiler at intervals, prevented 
incrustation for six months. 

7. Mahogany or oak sawdust in small 
quantities. Use this with caution, aa 
the tannic acid attracts iron. 

8. Carbonate of soda. 

9. Slippery elm bark. 

10. Chloride of tin. 

11. Spent tanners' bark. 

12. Frequent blowing off. 
Brightening and Colouring 

Brass.— The work to be brightened 
and coloured is first annealed in a red- 
hot muffle, or over an open fire, allow- 
ing the cooling to extend over one hour ; 
the object of the heating being to re- 
move the grease or dirt that may have 
accumulated during the process of fit- 
ting. Soft soldered work, however, must 
be annealed before fitted together, and 
afterwards boiled in a lye of potash ; 
this is also done with work having orna- 
mental surfaces. Next, it is immersed 
in a bath of diluted oil of vitriol or 
aquafortis, which may be made with 
two or three parts of water, and one of 
acid ; but the old add that contains a 
small quantity of copper, in solution, is 
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^teqvently preferred. The -work is 
ftUowed to remain in this liquid for one 
•r two honrs, according to the strength 
of the add ; it is then well rinsed in 
water, and scoured with sand, which is 
applied with an ordinary scrubbing 
kruah, and washed. The pickling bath 
Is made by dissolving one part of zinc 
in three parts of nitric add of 86^ 
Baume, in a porcelain vessel, and adding 
a mixture of eight parts of nitric aeid, 
and eight parts of oil of Titriol. Heat 
IB then applied, and when the liquid is 
boiling the work is plunged into it for 
half a minute, or until the violent de- 
relopment of nitrous vapour ceases, and 
the surfiue is getting uniform. Then 
it is plunged into clean water, and well 
rinsed, to remove the acid. The ordi- 
nary, dark greyish, yellow tint, which 
is thus very often produced, is removed 
on immersing the work again in aqua- 
fiyrtis for a very short time. Then it is 
plunged into dean or slightly alkaline 
water, well rinsed to remove the acid, 
and plunged into warm dry beech or 
boxwood saw-dust, and rubbed until 
quite dry. To prevent the action of 
the atmosphere it is lacquered; if a 
green tint is to be produced, the lacquer 
is coloured with turmeric A dark, 
greyish, but agreeable tint, is obtained 
by immersing the work previously in a 
solution of white arsenic in hydrochloric 
add, or in a solution of bichloride of 
platinum, under addition of some vine- 
gar, or rubbing with plumbago. 

Bronze for Statuary.— 1. Cop- 
per, 88 parts; tin, 9 parts; zinc, 2 
parts; lead, 1 part. 2. Copper, 88} 
parts; tin, 5 parts; zinc, lOJ parts; 
lead, 2 parts. 3. Copper, 90 parts; 
tin, 9 parts; lead, 1 part. 4. Copper, 
91 parts ; tin, 9 parts. 

Ihr JOdals.—!. Copper, 89 parts; 
tin, 8 parts ; zinc, 3 parts. 2. Copper, 
95 parts ; tin, 5 parts. 

Ihr dating Insirwnmta. — Copper, 
100 parts ; tin, 14 parts. 

Jbr Ormmtgnis. — 1. Copper, 82 parts; 
tin, 3 parts ; zinc, 18 purts ; and lead, 
2 parts. 3. Copper, 83 parts; zinc, 
•7 parts; tin,lp«rt; lead, ( part. 

Bronse Iiiquid.— Take 1 pint of 



strong vinegar, 1 oz. of sal ammoniac, 
i oz. of alum, } oz. of arsenic ; dissolve 
them in the vinegar, and the compoxmd 
is fit for use. We know brass-founders 
who have been in the habit of using this 
for several years, and, where the metal 
is good, it is sddom found to &il. 

Bronze Powders, Aunm JTush 
vum. — ^Hdt together, in a crucible over 
a clear fire, equal parts of sulphur and 
the white oxide of tin. Keep them 
continually stirred with the stem of an 
earthenware pipe or glass rod, till they 
assume the appearance of a yellow flaky 
powder. 

An iron rod must not be used in stir- 
ring up any mixture of sulphur when 
melted, or the sulphur and iron will 
unite. Aunun Afmivumf or Mosaic Gold, 
is used as a cheap bronze powder. It is 
rubbed on with the finger. Another 
way to prepare it is to take quicksilver, 
tin, sulphur, and sal ammoniac, equal 
parts. First melt the tin, then pour 
the quicksilver into it, aflerwards grind 
up with the amalgam thus made the 
sulphur and sal ammoniac. Place the 
mixture in a crucible, and heat until the 
powder in the crudble becomes gold- 
coloured, and also until no fumes of 
quicksilver arise. 

Copper-coloured Bronze may 
be obtained by dissolving copper in 
aquafortis until it is saturated, and then 
putting into the solution some small 
pieces of irvn, when the copper will be 
precipitated in the metallic state; the 
fluid must then be poured off, and the 
powder carefully washed, dried, and 
levigated, when it may be put by for 
use. 

Bronze powder is sometimes made 
from Dutch gold, which is sold in books 
at a very low price. All these inferior 
bronzes require to be covered with a 
coat of dear varnish, or they will very 
soon lose their metallic appearance, nor 
will the varnish entirely prevent, al- 
though it will greatly retard, this 
change. 

Cheap Bronze.— Verdigris, 8 oz. ; 

flowers of zinc or tutti powder, 4 oz. ; 

borax and nitre, of each 2 oz. ; corrosive 

sublimate, 2 drachms , mad^ into a paste 

G 
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with oil, and melted together. Used in 
thiB c()mmoiier kindi of teft-boardi, ftc 

Silver Bronze.— Bismnth and tin, 
of each S lbs. ; melt together and add 
1 lb. of qnicksHter. Pound all together 
mto a powder. 

This soft huible amalgam is used as 
an imitation of silrer bronxe fbr plaster 
fignres and other common ptkrposes, in 
the same way as the anrUm mnsimm is 
!br gold-coloured articles. It maj be 
ued as spangles in sealing-wax; it 
mnst then be mixed when the resinoos 
part of the wax Is gettingcold. 

Gold Powder for jSronzingr*— 
Leaf gold is ground with virgin honey 
on a stone, until the leares are broken 
fip and minutely divided. The mix- 
ture IS removed from the stone by a 
spatula, and stirred up in a basin of 
water, whereby the honey is melted 
and the gold set free ; the basin is then 
left undisturbed until the gold subsides ; 
the water is poured off, and fresh quan- 
tities added until the honey is entirely 
washed ftway : after which the gold is 
collected on filtenng paper, and dried 
for use. 

Ck>ld Sisee is prepared from ) lb. 
of linseed oil with 2 oz. of gum, animi ; 
the latter is reduced to powder and 
gradually added to the oil while being 
heated in a flask, stirrine it after every 
addition until the whole is dissolved ; 
the mixture is boiled until a small 
quantity, when taken out, is somewhat 
tnidcer than tar, and iHe whole is 
strained through a coarse cloth. When 
used, it must be ground with as much 
vermilion as will render it opaque, and 
at the same time be diluted with oil of 
turpentine, so as to make it work freely 
with the pencil. 

Bronzing Plaster. — Lay the 
figure over with isinglass size, until it 
holds ott, or without any part of its 
stirfiioe becoming dry; then, with a 
brush, such as i termed by painten a 
sash tool, go over the whole, taking care 
to remove, while it is yet soft, any of 
the size that may lodge on the delicate 
parts of the figure. When it is dry 
Uke a little very thin oil gotd tiM^ and 
wHh as mudi as just damps the brush, 



go over the figure with it, allowing Bo 
mere to remain than causes it to shine. 
Set it aside in a diy place free from 
smoke, and in forty-eight houn the figure 
is prepared to receive the bronze. 

After having touched over the whole 
figure with the bronze powder, let it 
stand another day, and then with a soft 
dry brush rub on all the loose powder, 
particularly from the points, or more 
prominent parts of the figure. 

Bronzing Wood.— The wood b 
first covered with a uniform coating of 
glue, or of drying oil, and when nearly 
dry the bronze powder, contained m a 
small bag, is dusted over it. The sur- 
fiice of the objects is afterwards rubbed 
with a piece of moist rag. Or the 
bronze powder may be previously mixed 
with the drying oU, and applied with a 
brush. 

Bronzing Paper.— Gum is sub- 
stituted for drying oil in bronzing paper 
When diT, the paper is submitted to the 
action of the burnbher, which imparts 
great brilliancy te it. 

Bronzing small Brass Arti- 
cles. — 1 part oxide of iron, 1 part 
white arsenic, 12 parts hydrochlonc 
add. Clean the brass well to get rid 
of lacquer or grease, and apply with a 
brush until the desired colour is ob- 
tained. Stop the process by oiling well, 
when it may be varnished or clear lac- 
quered. 

Bronzing Oas Fittings.— Bod 
the work in strong ley, and scour it 
free from all grease or old lacquer; 
pickle it in diluted mtric acid till it is 
quite clean (not bright), then dip in 
strong acid, and rinse through four or 
five waters ; repeat the dip, it necessary, 
till it is bright ; next bind it very loose 
with some thin iron wire, and lay it in 
the strongest of the waters you have 
used for rinsix^. This will deposit a 
coat of copper all over it if the water 
or pickle be not too strong; if such is 
the case the copper will only be depo* 
sited just round where the wire touches. 
When the copper is of sufficient thick- 
ness wash it again through the waters, 
and dry it with a bru^ in some hoi 
saw-dust ; box-dust is best, but if this is 
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not at hand) oak, aah, or beech will do. 
It is now ready for bronzing. The 
oroiue is a miztnre of black-lead and 
red hronxa, raried according to shade 
rvqnired, mixed with boilLg water. 
The work is to be painted orer with 
this and dried, then brushed until it 
polishes. If there are any black spots 
or rings on the work, another coat of 
the bronze will remoye them. Lacquer 
the work with pale lacquer, or but very 
diehtly coloured, for if it is too deep it 
wOl soon chip off. 

Another method is to mix yinegar or 
dilute sulphuric add (1 add 12 water) 
with powdered black-lead in a saucer or 
open vessel ; i^ply this to the brass with 
m soft plate brush by gentle brushing. 
This will soon assume a polish, and is nt 
ftr lacquering. The brass must be made 
digfatly warmer than for lacquering 
oiuy. A little practice will enable the 
operator to bronze and lacquer with 
once heating. The colour, black or 
green, varies with the thickness of 
Uack-lead. 

Chreen Bronze.— Dissolve 2 02. of 
nitrata of iron, and 2 oz. of hyposulphite 
of soda in 1 pint of water. Immerse 
the articles in the bronze till of the 
required tint, as almost any shade fipom 
brown to red can be obtained ; then well 
wash with water, drv, and brush. One 
part of perchloride of iron and two parts 
of water mixed together, and the brass 
i mm ers ed in the liquid, gives a pale or 
deep olive green, according to the time 
of immersion. If nitric acid is saturated 
with copper, and the brass dipped in the 
Uquid, and then heated, it assumes a 
dsirk green. If well brushed, it may be 
lacquered with pale gold lacquer, or else 
polished with oil. 

Black Braiw ork for Instru- 
mentfl. — Take lampbladc, about a 
thimbltftd, and put it on a flat stone 
or smooth slate ; add four or five spots 
of gold size, and well mix with a palette 
kSiiSe, make the whole about as thick as 
pat^; well mil. The less gold size 
there is the better, so that the lamp- 
Mack jvt stidcs together; if too much 
foM Bixt be sdded, the effect will be a 
(right black and not a deAdbla^. Now 



add turpentine, about twice its own 
volume, to the whole, mix with a 
camel-hair bru^ and apply to the 
brasswork. 

Black Bronze for Brass.— Dip 
the article brieht in aquafortis; rinso 
the add off win clean water, and place 
it in the following mixture until it 
turns black : — ^Hydrochloric add, 12 lbs. ; 
sulphate of iron, 1 lb. ; and pure white 
arsenic, 1 lb. It is then taken out, 
rinsed in clean water, dried in saw-dust^ 
polished with black-lead, and then lac- 
quered with green lacquer. 

Bronzing Iron. — ^To one pint of 
methylated finish add 4 oz. of gum shel- 
lac and ( oz. gum benzdn; put the 
bottle in a warm place, shaking it occa- 
sionally. When the gum is dissolved let 
it stand in a cool place two or three days 
to settle, then gently pour off the clear 
into another bottle^ oork it well, and keep 
it for finest work, llie sediment left in 
the first bottle, by adding a suffident 
quantity of spirit to make it workable, 
will do for the first coat or coarser work 
when strained through a fine cloth. 
Next get ( lb. of finely-ground bronze 
green, the shade may be varied by using 
a little lampblack, red ochre, or yellow 
ochre ; let the iron be dean and smooth, 
then take as much varnish as may be 
required, and add to the green colour in 
suffident quantity; slightly warm the 
article to be bronzed, and with a soft 
brush lay a thin coat on it. When 
that is dry. If necessary l\f another coat 
on, and repeat until well evered. Take 
a small quantity of the varnish and 
touch the prominent parts with it ; be- 
fore it is dry, with a dry pencil lay on a 
small quantity of gold powder. Varnish 
over all. 

Bronzing Copper Utensils.— 
If the article b not new take it to 
pieces, wiping off all the solder with a 
wisp of tow, and taking care not to let 
any of the metal in the fire ; then twist 
a little tow on the end of a stick, and 
pickle with spirits of salts all those 
parts that are tinned, pickling the out- 
dde as well as the in, rinse in water, 
and scour outside with wisp of tow and 
sand, finte coke-dust Is best for the 
2 
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tinned parts, which must be brought 
quite dean, rinse dean, smear the out- 
side with wet whiting, and then tin 
with bar tin, sal ammoniac being the 
best agent ; then pickle only the outside 
with diluted spirits of salts, rinse, and 
scour with clean sand till the surBeice is 
perfectly clean and bright, taking care 
to rub as much as possible in one 
direction. The cast parts and those not 
tinned are pickled in dilute oil of vitriol, 
and scoured with sand, same as the 
body ; beat with a brush, then dried in 
saw-dust, and the article is now ready 
for bronzing. Procure some crocus, some 
knowledge i» wanted to select a good one, 
as it may be too light, or too dark, or 
too fine, or too coarse ; then make into a 
thick cream with water. Havmg used 
a forge fire to tin with, to be on the 
safe side it is best to rake out all the 
old coke and light afresh, and the coke 
should be a nice, clear, firm, grey ore, 
in pieces the size of a walnut ; also hare 
some clear bright coal, then blow up a 
clear bright fire, and heap up plenty of 
coke that the sulphur may bum off; 
now take a little of the mixed crocus 
and brush up the body, using a hard 
brush ; get all the crocus off dean, and 
wipe with a clean piece of rag, and it is 
best to hold with this, as the perspiration 
of the hand will prevent the colour tak- 
ing; now blow up fire, making a hole 
•n centre, so that a good blast comes up, 
ind having painted the body evenly with 
the red cream so that the colour docs 
not run (a flat camel-hair brush, 2} inches 
wide, is the best thing to do it with), 
hold it with the tongs and turn it 
steadily so that all parts are exposed 
fairly to the blast. As soon as it is dry, 
throw into the fire a bit of coal about 
the size of a Spanish nut, more or less 
to size of work, and let the work have 
an even coat of smoke till it is quite 
black, but no more (if the coal is not 
burnt out hold the work on one sideX 
then turning it steadily, keep up a sharp 
blast till the smoke is burnt o£^ and 
stand it to cool. Treat cast parts the 
same, but as soon as the smoke is burnt 
o£^ dip them into dean cold water, else, 
•m account of their thjckaaw the colour 



will bum ; when cold, wipe the crocus 
off the body with wisp of clean tow, 
then brush hard till quite dean, wipe 
with rag and repeat the above once or 
twice, according to the shade required. 
To finish properly the body is ham- 
mered all over with bright hammers 
shaped to parts, and on suitable tools 
which are covered with two or three 
folds of lasting; the inside is scoured 
bright, and the parts soldered together, 
using resin. Medals only want brushing 
up with wet crocus, taking care not to 
touch with hand, and then colouring as 
above. Only copper coins can be so 
bronzed. 

Copper Articles may also be bronzed 
by the following process: — ^Dissolve in 
vinegar two parts verdigris and one part 
sal ammoniac Boil, skim, and dilute 
with water, until white predpitate 
ceases to fall. Set in a pan meanwhile 
the articles to be bronzed, made per- 
fectly dean and free fix>m grease, coil 
solution briskly and pour over the ar- 
tides in the pan and boil them briskly. 
A bright reddish-brown colour is thus 
acquind; but the artides should be 
frequently inspected, and removed as 
quickly as the desired shade is obtained. 
Then they are to be repeatedly washed 
and dried. The solution must not be 
too strong, for then the bronze will come 
off by friction, or turn green on expo- 
sure to the air. 

To Bronze Electrotypes, 
Oreen, — Steep the medal or figure ii 
a strong solution of common salt or 
sugar, or sal ammoniac, for a few davs, 
wash in water and allow to dry slowly, 
or suspend over a vessel containing a 
small quantity of bleaching powder, and 
cover over — the length of time it is 
allowed to remain "^1 determine the 
depth of the colour. 

Brown. — Four or fire drops of nitric 
add to a wine-glassful of water, and 
allowed to dry, and when dry impart to 
the object a gradual nud equal heat; the 
surface will be darkened in proportion 
to the heat applied. 

BlaeJL — Waah the surfiuM of the 
object over with a little sulphurate of 
ammonia (dilute), uid dry at a gentle 
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best, polish with « hard brush after- 
irards. 

Browning Ghin Barrels. — Chlo- 
ride of antiinoiiy has been mnch used for 
bronxing gnn barrels, is excellent in its 
operation, and has been called, in conse- 
quence, bronzing salt. It is nsed for 
bronzing, mixed to a thin creamy con- 
sistence with olive oil ; the iron is slightly 
heated, dressed evenly upon its sur£Eice 
with this mixture, and lefl until the re- 
quisite degree of browning is produced. 
^e sharpening of the chloride of anti- 
mony can be effected by adding a little 
nitric acid to the paste of olire oil and 
chloride of antimony, so as to hasten the 
operation. Another formula is — Aqua- 
fortis, } oz. ; sweet spirit of nitre, } oz. ; 
spirit of wine, 1 oz. ; blue vitriol, 2 oz. ; 
tincture of chloride of iron, 1 oz. ; 
water, 40 oz. Dissolve the blue vitriol 
in the water, then add the other ma- 
terials, and tJie water is warmed to dis- 
solve the blue vitriol; let it get cold 
before adding the other materiaU. The 
burnishing and marking can be effected 
with the burnisher and scratch brush. 
The polishing is best effected by rub- 
bing with a piece of smooth, hard wood, 
called polishing wood. It is lastly var- 
nished with shellac varnish, and asain 
polished with the hard wood polisher. 
Some prefer the tone of brown produced 
by blue vitriol, 1 oz.; sweet spirit of 
nitre, 1 oz. ; water, 20 oz. In any case, 
the sur&ce of the iron must be well 
cleaned, and rendered quite bright ; it is 
then freed from grease by rubbing with 
whiting and water, or better, with 
powdered quicklime and water. The 
browning composition is then placed on, 
and allowed to remain twenty-four 
hoars. It is then rubbed off with a stiff 
brush. If not sufficiently browned, re- 
peat the last process after browning. 
&lean the surfitce well with hot water 
containing a little soda or potash, and, 
lastly, with boiling water, and dry it. 
The sur&ce can be burnished and po- 
lished. Varnish with tinsmith's lacquer, 
or with gum shellac, 2 oz. ; dragon's 
blood, 3 drs. ; methvlated spirits of wine, 
4 pints. The metal should be made hot 
bdbre applying this varnish, and will 



present an excellent appearance. If the 
varnish is not required to colour, bnt 
only to preserve the actual tint pro* 
duced on the metal sur&ce by the brown- 
ing fluid, leave out the dragon's blood. 

Catgrut, To Make. — Take the 
entraib of sheep, or any other animal, 
procured from the newly-killed carcass. 
Thoroughly clean them from all im- 
purities and from attached fat, and wash 
them well in clean water; soak in soft 
water for two days, or in winter three 
days, then lay them on a table and scrape 
them with a small plate of copper, hav- 
ing a semicircular hole cut in it, the 
edges of which must be quite smooth 
and not capable of cutting. Now, after 
washing, put them into fresh water, and 
there let them remain till the next day, 
when thev are again to be scraped. Let 
them sosJc again in water for a night, 
and two or three hours before they are 
taken out add to each gallon of water 
2 oz. of pearlash. They ought now to 
scrape quite clean from ^eir inner 
mucous coat, and will consequently be 
much smaller in dimensions than at first. 
They may now be wiped dry, slightly 
twisted, and passed through a hole in a 
piece of brass, to equalize their size ; as 
they dry, they are passed every two or 
three hours through other holes, each 
smaller than the last. When dry they 
will be round and well polished, and 
bemg oiled are fit for use. 

Cameos, To Carve.— ^Take thi 
common helmet, or the red helmet shell 
(those shelb whose inner sur&ce is pink 
or dark coloured are most suitable^ cut 
them into squares with a lapidary's mill, 
round off the comers, and shape them 
into an oval on a wet grindstone. Fix the 
enamel side on a short stick with jewel- 
ler's cement, grind off the brittle surface, 
sketch the subject with a black-lead 
pencil, cut the subject with engraver's 
tools, namely, a chisel tool to clear the 
bare places ; a lozenge-shape for forming 
the subject, and a scraper, made of a 
three-angled file, ground off taper to the 
point, for cleaning the enamel surfiioe 
round the subject, and also for forming 
the lineaments and oihhr delicate parta 
The colour on the cheeks and hair it 
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produced by Itaying the lartr of coloured 
thell on those plMii. Ae stick must 
be grasped in the left hand, and held 
firmly against a steady bench, and with 
the tool resting in the hoUow of the 
right hand, dig airay the shell. A con- 
venient length lor the tools is three 
inches and a half; they most be kept in 
good condition to work with accuracy. 
The cameos are polished with a cedar 
stick, or a piece of cork dipped in oil of 
yitriol and putty powder, and cleaned 
with soap and water. Mother-of-pearl 
as canred in the same way. 

Cements, How to Use.— Take 
as small a quantity of the cement as 
possible, and bring the cement itself into 
intimate contact with the snr&oes to be 
united. If glue is employed, the surface 
should be made so warm that the melted 
glue is not chilled before it has time to 
effect a thorough adhesion. Cements 
that are used in a fused state, as resin or 
shellac, will not adhere unless the parts 
to be joined are heated to the fasing 
point of the cement. Sealing-wax, or 
ordinary electrical cement, is a good 
agent for uniting metal to glass or stone, 
prorided the masses to be united are 
made so hot as to fbse the cepient, but 
if the cement is applied to them while 
they are cold it will not stick at all. 
This fact is well known to the itinerant 
vendors of cement for uniting earthen- 
ware. By heating two pieces of china 
or earthenware so that they will fuse 
shellac, they are able to smear them with 
a little of this gum, and join the pieces 
so that they will rather break at any 
other part than along the line of union. 
But although people constantly see the 
operation performed, and buy liberally 
of the cement, it will be found in nine 
cases out of ten that the cement proves 
worthless in the hands of the purchasers, 
simply because they do not know how to 
ose it. They are afraid to heat a delicate 
glass or porcelain vessel to a su£Scient 
degree, or they are apt to use too much of 
the material, and the result is a fidlure. 

Oement for Aquariums. — 1. 
Take 1 gill of plaster of Paris, 1 gill of 
litharge, 1 gill of fine white sand, ^ of a 
gill of finely-powdered resin. Mix well, 



and bottle and cork it until wanted for 
use, then mix it with boiled oil and 
dryers xmtil as thick as putty. Mix the 
cement enly in small quantities, as it 
dries qmckl^ 2. Mix boiled linseed oil, 
litharge, re^ «nd white lead together,' 
using white-lead in the largest propor- 
tion, spread on flannel, and place on the 
joints. 3. A solution of glue, 8 oz. to 
1 oz. of Venice turpentine ; boil together, 
agitating all the time, until the mixture 
becomes as complete as possible, the 
joints to be cemented to be kept together 
for forty-eight hours if required. 4. Take 
i a gill of gold size, 2 gills of red-lead, 
1} gill of litharge, and sufficient silver- 
sand to make it into a thick paste for 
use. This mixture sets in about two davs. 

Armenian, or Jeweller's Cle- 
ment. — Dissolve 5 or 6 bits of gum 
mastic the size of a large pea, in as much 
spirits of wine as will suffice to render 
it liquid ; in a separate vessel dissolve as 
much isinglass (previously softened in 
water, though none of the water must 
be used) in rum, or other spmt, as will 
make a 2-oz. phial of very strong glue, 
adding two small pieces of gum ammo- 
niacum, which must be rubbed or ground 
till they are dissolved; then mix the 
whole with a sufficient heat. Keep it in 
a phial closely stopped, and when it is 
to be used, set the phial in boiling 
water. The preceding is also efiectu^ 
in uniting almost all substances, even 
glass, to polished steel. 

Acid Proof Oement.— Make a 
concentrated solution of silicate of soda, 
and form a paste with powdered glass. 
This simple mixture will sometimes be 
found invaluable in the operations of the 
laboratory where a lutinff is required to 
resist the action of add romes. 

Cutler's Cement. — 1. Resin, 4 
parts, to 1 part beeswax and 1 part oi 
brick-dust, or plaster of Paris. 2. Six- 
teen parts resin, 16 hot whiting, and 1 
wax. S. Pitch, 4 parts j resin, 4 ; tal- 
low, 2 ; and bnck-dust, 2. The opening 
for the blade is filled with one of these 
compositions. The lower end of the iron 
heated and pressed in. 

Cement for Bottle-Corks.— 
The bituminous or black cement for 
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bottl*-cork8 consists of pitch hardened 
bj the addition of resin and brick-dnst. 

Oeznent tor Ivory, or Mother- 
of-pearl. — PissolTe 1 part of isinglass 
and 3 of white glne in 30 of water, strain 
and eraporate to 6 parts. Add ^th part 
of gun masUcy dissolred in | a part of 
aloohol, add 1 part of zinc white. When 
required for use, warm and shake up. 

Oement for Jet. — Shellac is the 
onlj cement used by jewellers for jet 
articles. The broken edges should be 
made warm before applying the oement. 
Should the join be in sight, by smoking 
the shellac before applying it, it will be 
rendered the same colour as the je^ 
itseU: 

Oement for Xeerschaum. — 
Take some garlic and crash it, in order 
to form a kind of dough, rub over the 
broken pieces of Heersi^um with it and 
reunite them by drawing very closely, 
bind them with iron wire according to 
the strength of the pieces, and finally 
make them boU daring half an hour in a 
sufficient quantity of milk. Or use 
quicklime mixed to a thick cream with 
the white of an egg. These cements will 
also unite glass or china. 

Plumber's Cement.— Black resin, 
1 part ; brick-dust, 2 parts ; well incor- 
porated by a melting heat. 

Turner's Cement.— 1. Take of 
Burgundy pitch, 2 lbs. ; of resin, 2 lbs. ; 
of yellow wax, 2 oz. ; and of dried 
whiting, 2 lbs.: melt and mix. 2. 
Black resin, | lb. ; yellow wax, 1 oz. ; 
melt together, and pour into a tin 
caaister. When wanted for use, chip 
out as much as will coyer the chuck 
to the -^th of an inch, spread it over 
the surface iL small pieces, mixing it 
with an eighth of its bulk of gutta- 
percha in thin slices ; then heat an iron 
to a dull red heat, and hold it orer the 
cho^ till the mixture and gutta 
are melted and liquid ; coil the l^n a 
little, and with it atir the cement until 
it is bomoiffeneons ; diuck the work, 
Uy on a wi%ht to enforce contact, leave 
it at rest for half an hour, when it will 
be ready for the lathe. 8. Four parts resin 
melted with 1 part pitch; while these 
are boiling add brick-dust until by drop- 



ping a little upon a cold stone you think 
it hard enough. 

Indisnite Cement. — 1. 100 
parts finely-diopped rubber, 15 resin, 
10 shellac, dinolTed in a sufficient 

J[uantity of bisulphide of carbon. Usea 
or uniting pieces of india-rubber. 2. 
India-rubber, 15 gra. ; chloroform, 2 oz. ; 
mastic, | oz. Ilie two first-named to 
be mixed, and after the rubber is dis- 
solTed add the mastic in powder ; allow 
to macerate for a week. 

Cheap India-rubber Cement. 
— Cut yirgin or natire india-rubber with 
a wet knifo into the thinnest possible 
slices, and with shears divide these into 
threads as fine as fine yam. Put a 
small quantity of the shreds (say -^th 
or less of the capacity of the bottle) 
into a wide-mouthed bottle, and fill it 
three-quarters foil with benzine of good 
quality, perfectly firee from oil. The 
rubber will swell up almost immediately, 
and in a fow days, especially if often 
shaken, assume the consistence of honey. 
If it incline to remain in undissolved 
masses, more benzine must be added; 
but if too thin and watery it needs more 
rubber. A piece of solid rubber the size 
of a walnut will make a pint of the 
cement. 

This cement dries in a few minutes, 
and by using three coats in the usual 
manner, will unite leather straps, 
patches, rubber soles, backs of books. Ice., 
with exoeedingfirmness. 

Cement) jBlastic^Bisulphide of 
carbon, 4 oz.\ fine india-rubber in 
shreds, 1 oz.; isinglass, 2 drachms; 
gutta-percha, | oz. ; dissolve. Used for 
cementing leather or india-rubber. The 
parts to be joined must be coated thinly 
with the solution, and allowed a few 
minutes to dry, then heat to melting ; 
place the parts together and well ham- 
mer the air bubbles out. 

Cement for Mounting Pho- 
tographic Prints. — Fine wheat 
starch, 4 drachms; beat into a paste 
with cold water 1 oz. of best Russian 
glue ; dissolve in a pint of boiling water ; 
while boiling pour on the starch ; put 
the whole into a saucepan, and boil till 
as thick as treacle. When required for 
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use a small quantity m to be melted in 
a little warm water. 

Cement for Wood Vessels 
required to be Water-tight.— 
A mbtnre of lime-clay and oxide of iron 
separately calcined and reduced to fine 
powder, then intimately mixed, kept in 
a close vessel, and mixed with the re- 
quisite quantity of water when used. 

Oement for Leather.^A good 
cement for splicing leather for straps is 
gutta-percha dissolved in bisulphide of 
carbon, until it is of the thickness of 
treacle ; the parts to be cemented must 
first be well thinned down, then pour a 
small quantity of the cement on both 
ends, spreading it well so as to fill the 
pores of the leather, warm the parts over 
a fire for about half a minute, apply them 
quickly together, and hammer well. The 
bottle containing the oement should be 
tightly corked and kept in a cool place. 

Marble Oement.— Take plaster 
of Paris, and soak it in a saturated solu- 
tion of alum, then bake in an oven, the 
same as gypsum is baked to make it 
plaster of Paris ; after which grind the 
mixture to powder. It is then used as 
wanted, being mixed up with water like 
plaster and applied. It sets into a very 
hard composition capable of taking a 
very high polish, and may be mixed 
with various colouring minerals to pro- 
duce a cement of any colour capable of 
imitating marble. This oement is also 
used for attaching glass to metal. 

Impervious Oement for Ap- 
paratus, Oorks, Ac, — Zinc white, 
rubbed up with copal varnish to fill up 
the indentures ; when dry, to be covered 
with the same mass, somewhat thinner ; 
and lastly, with copal varmsh alone. 

Ohinese Oement. — Finest pale 
orange shellac, broken small, 4 oz. ; 
rectified spirit (the strongest 58 o.p.) 
3 oz. ; digest together m a corked bottle 
in a warm place until dissolved; it 
should have the consistence of treacle. 
For wood, glass, ivory, jewellery, and all 
fiincy worcs, used. 

Oements for Oracks in Wood. 
— Hak4 a paste of slacked lime, 1 part ; 
rye meal, 2 parts; with a sufficient 
quantity of linseed oiL Or, dinolve 1 



part of glue m 16 parts of water, and 
when almost cool stir in saw-dust and 
prepared chalk a sufficient quantity. 
Or, oil-varnish thickened with a mix- 
ture of equal parts of white-lead, red- 
lead, litharse, and chalk. 

Oements for Joining Metals, 
or Glass and Wood.— Melt resin 
and stir in calcined plaster until reduced 
to a paste, to which add boiled oil a 
sufficient quantity to bring it to the 
consistence of honey ; apply warm. Or, 
melt resin 180 parts, and stir in burnt 
umber, 30 ; calcined plaster, 15 ; and 
boiled oil, 8 parts. Or, dissolve glue in 
boiling water to the consistence of 
cabinet-maker's glue, then stir in suffi- 
cient wood ashes to produce a varnish- 
like mixture. While hot, the surfaces 
to be united must be covered with this 
compound and pressed together. 

Stonemason's Oement.— Clean 
river sand, 20 lbs.; litharge, 2 lbs.; 
quicklime, 1 lb. ; linseed oil, sufficient 
to form a thin paste. This cement is 
applied to mend broken pieces of stone, 
and after a time it becomes exceedingly 
hard and strong. A similar composition 
has been used to coat brick walls, under 
the name of mastic 

Fireproof and Waterproof 
Oement. — ^To 4 or 5 parts of clay, 
thoroughly dried and pulverized, add 
2 parts of fine iron filings free from 
oxide, 1 part of peroxide cf manganese, 
I part of sea salt, and | part of borax. 
Sf ingle these thoroughly and render 
them as fine as possible, then reduce 
them to a thick paste with the necessary 
quantity of water, mixing thoroughly 
well. It must be used immediately 
After application it should be exposed to 
heat gradually increasing almost to a 
white heat. This cement is very hard, 
and presents complete resistance alike to 
a red heat and boiling water. Another 
method : — ^To equal parts of sifted per- 
oxide of manganese and well-pulverized 
zinc white, add a sufficient quantity of 
commercial soluble glass to form a thin 
paste. This mixture, when used imme- 
diately, forms a oement quite equal in 
hardness and resistance to that obtained 
by the first method* 
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Electrical or Ghemical Ce- 
ment. — ^A good cement for chemical 
and electrical apparatus may be pre- 
pared hj mixing 5 lbs. of resin, 1 lb. of 
wax, 1 lb. of red ochre, and 2 oz. of 
plaster of Paris, and melting the whole 
with moderate heat. 

Snffineem' Cements for Mak- 
ing Joints. — 1. Mix ground white- 
lead witii as much finely-powdered red- 
lead as will make it the consistence of 
softpnttj. 2. Mix equal parts of white- 
lead and red-lead, and add as mach boiled 
linseed oil as is required to give it the 
proper consistence ; or boiled linseed oil 
and red-lead mixed into a putty. These 
cements are used for maJcing metallic 
j(Hnts sound. 

Iron Cements, or Bust 
Joints. — 1. 1 lb. clean iron borings, 
pounded fine in a mortar, 2 oz. sal am- 
moniac in powder, 1 oz. flour of sul- 
phur. The whole mixed by pounding, 
and to be kept dry. For use, mix 1 
part of the above with 20 of iron borings 
pounded, adding water to the consistence 
of mortar. 2. 2 lbs. clean iron borings, 
1 oz. flour of sulphur, 1 oz. sal am- 
moniac. 3. 98 parts of fine iron borings 
through a sieve, 1 flour of sulphur, 
1 sal ammoniac Mix and dissolve in 
boiling water when required for use. 4. 
If ix 1 lb. fine borings, ^ oz. sal ammo- 
niac, pounded small, ) oz. spirits of salts, 
and a little water. Prepare the joint by 
bringing the inner joint rings of the 
flanges together — screwing up the bolts 
5rmly ; in this condition &ere should be 
an annular space between the flanges of 
from ^ in. to ) in. in width ; a strand of 
rope-yam or any soft fibre should now be 
stufied to the bottom of the joint, so as 
to prevent the jointing material from 
being driven through in the process of 
calkhig. A good hunmer, a calking iron 
father thinner than the joint, and a flat 
piece of wood or sheet iron should be in 
readiness. Take a suitable quantity of 
fine cast-iron bonngs, free from dust, and 
whidi may be passed through a sieve to 
remore large pieces ; next dissolve a very 
small piece of sal ammoniac in water, say 
a drachm to a quart. In the absence of 
•al aipmoniac to mix up the borings 



with, the urine of any animal does quite 
as well. Now mix the borings with 
suflicient of the fluid to cause them to 
adhere together in lumps when com- 
pressed in the hand. It is now ready for 
use. By means of the calking iron, ana 
the piece of board or plate, stuff Um 
moist material into the joint to a depth oi 
1 in. or so from the bottom, all round \ 
now calk it down with the iron and 
hammer until it sounds perfectly solid, 
as though it struck against solid iron. 
Repeat the process of filling-, then the 
calking, and so on, until the joint is 
filled to the surface. The joint should 
rest for at least ten hours before being 
put under pressure. 

Cement to Mend Iron Pots 
and Pans. — ^Take 2 parts of sulphur, 
and 1 part, by weight, of fine black-lead ; 
put the sulphur in an old iron pan, 
holding it over the fire until it begins to 
melt, Uien add the lead ; stir well until 
all is mixed and melted ; then pour out 
on an iron plate, or smooth stone. When 
cool, break into small pieces. A sufficient 
quantity of this compound being placed 
upon the crack of the iron pot to be 
mended, can be ^Idered by a hot iron in 
the same way a tinsmith solders his 
sheets. If there is a small hole in the 
pot, drive a copper rivet in it and then 
solder over it with this cement. 

London Cement.— Boil a piece ot 
Gloucester cheese three times in water, 
each time allowing the water to eva- 
porate. Take the paste thus left and 
thoroughly incorporate with dry quick- 
lime. It will mend glass, wood, china, 
&c, verv effectually. 

Arcnitectural Cement. — 
Strong rice-water size and paper pulped 
in boiline water are mixed together; 
enough wniting is then added to make it 
of a proper consistence. 

Benovating Files.— The file to 
be first cleansed from all foreign matter, 
and then dipped in a solution of 1 part 
nitric add, 3 parts sulphuric acid, and 7 
parts water; the time of immersion will 
be according to the extent the file has 
been worn and the fineness of the teeth^ 
rarying from 5 seconds to 5 minutes. 
On taking it out of the mixture, wash in 
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water, then dip in miUc of Ume, waak off 
tbe lime, dry by a gentle heat, rub orer 
equal pute of olire oil and turpentine, 
and finallj bmah orer with powdered 
coke. 

Oalvaaie Xetliod. — Well-worn 
files are first careftillj cleaned hj means 
ot hot water and soda ; then placed in 
connection with the positiTe pole of a 
batterj, in a bath composed of 40 parts 
of snlphuric acid, 80 parts of nitric 
acid, and 1000 parts of water. The 
negatire pole is formed of a copper spiral 
sorroonding the files, but not toudiing 
them ; the coil terminates in a wire 
which rises towards the sur&ce. When 
the files hare been ten minutes in the 
bath they are taken out, washed, and 
iried. 

Softening Files. — Oover them 
with oil and hold them over the fire 
until the oil blazes, as soon as the flame 
runs all orer the file, plunge it in the 
water ; or put them in a moderate hot 
oren for half an hour if Urge files, but 
if small the first plan is the best. 

Softening Oast Iron.— Heat the 
metal to a bright red, cool quickly in 
water, reheat, and then SIhneal by cooling 
slowly in ashes. Or, heat the metal to 
a red heat, let it lie a few minutes until 
nearly black, and then throw it into 
soapsuds. 

Softening Castings.— Place the 
castings, surrounded by saw-dust, in an 
iron box, close it up with clay to exclude 
the air, and subject it to a red heat for 
sereral hours. The castings must be 
cold before they are withdrawn. 

Hardening and Tempering 
Tools and Uetals.— The following 
IS the colour and temperature required : — 
Pale straw, 480° Fah., for lancets, Ik. ; 
dark yellow, 470^ Fah., for razors, 4c. ; 
dark straw, 470° Fah., for penknives ; 
clay yellow, 490° Fah^ for chisels and 
shears; brown yellow, 500° Fah., for 
adzes and plane irons ; very pale purple, 
520^ Fah., for table-kures ; light pur- 
ple, 580^ Fah., for swords and watch- 
springs ; dark purple, 550° Fah., • for 
softer swords and watch-springs ; dark 
blue, 570° Fah., for small fine saws; 
blue, 590° Fah., for large saws; pale 



blue, 610 Fah., for saws, the teeth of 
which are set with pliers; greenish 
bln^ 680 Fah., for Tsry soft temper. 
To obtain the proper temper lay tha 
metal on a lump of iron heated to a 
sufficiently strong heat in the forge or 
other fire. The desired traaper may be 
thus secured with the greatest fooUity 
and exactitude, as the clean bright 
metal shows the degrees of oxidation 
from the blue upwards most distinctly, 
which oxidation can be arrested at will. 
CSeanliness, or rather brightness of sur- 
foce, is essential. 

Tempering Kill Picks and 
Chisels.— Heat the bill to a blood-red 
heat, and then hammer it till nearly 
cold ; again heat it to a blood red, and 
quench as quick as possible in three 
gallons of water, in "vniich is dissolyed 
2 oz. of oil of Titriol, 2 oz. of soda, and 
I oz. of saltpetre; or, 2 oz. of sal 
ammoniac, 2 oz. spirit of nitre, 1 oz. oil 
of vitriol. The bill to remain in the 
liquor until it is cold. 2. 1 oz. white 
arsenic, 1 oz. spirits of salts, 1 oz. sal 
ammoniac, dissolved in four gallons of 
spring water, and kept in a tube or iron 
phial for use. Heat the tool to a blood- 
red heat, then quench it in this mixture, 
draw it gently over the clean fire till the 
spittle naishes off it, then let it cool. 
3. To 3 gallons of water add 3 oz. of 
spirit of nitre, 3 oz. of spirits of harts- 
horn, 8 oz. of white vitriol, 3 oz. of sal 
ammoniac, 3 oz. of alum, 6 oz. of salt, 
with a double handful of hoof parings ; 
the steel to be heated a dark cherry rbd. 
Used to temper chisels for cutting jP^nch 
burr stones. 

Tempering Oast Steel.— Dis- 
solve a onall quantity of sal ammoniac 
in water, make the metal red, drop it 
into the mixture for a second or two, 
and take it out, leaving enough heat in 
the metal to draw it back a bit. If leH 
till cold, the steel will be a great deal 
too hard. 

Temi>ering Gtpzings. — Get a 
piece of spring steel about the size of 
spring wanted ; when forged and filed to 
tilt, make it warm-rec^ immerse in 
spring water (a little cow-dung im- 
proves it) mixed well with tie watef 
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vaiqg it). Drj the spring, then 
tk t^ piece of wire fiut to the spring in 
Maj &amy ao as to hold it. S)ip in clean 
taUow or oil, put it on the fire till all 
the grease Is burnt oi^ and swing round 
and round as swift as jou can till cold. 

XaUeable Iron.— a os. fluoric 
add, 1 OS. nitric add, 1 oz. saltpetre, 
to 10 Ihs. of metaL When the metal is 
melted, add the solution. It can be 
made in a crucible in a binss ftimace. 
When yon have cast off patterns, the 
castings want keeping at red heat for 
three or four days in iron boxes in a 
fomaoe. 

Oasehardening Iron.— Procure 
a quantity of old boots, bum these until 
they become charred, beat off the black 
and charred portion with a hammer, 
until sofiicient powdered carbon is ob- 
tained ; then plaice this powder with the 
articles to be operated upon into a sheet- 
iron box or a piece of wrought-iron gas- 
pipe suflidently large, taking care that 
the articles are well coTered and in the 
centre, of the mass ; lute the ends or top 
of the box with clay, and place the 
whole into a fire made of coke, keeping 
them there ibr an hour or more, taking 
care that the heat shall be equal (be- 
tween dark red and red); now plunge 
the contents into water. Should the 
articles require to be blue, sach as the 
barrels or chambers of pistols, repolish 
them on an emery wheel, and put them 
mto a sand bath or powdered charcoal, 
until the blue colour is attained, taking 
them out inunediately this change takes 
place. The following are mixtures that 
will do instead of the burnt leather : — 
3 parts of prussiate of potash to 1 sal 
Bpa^Anin^ • qi 2 parts sal ammoniac, 2 
bone-dust, 1 prussiate of potash. Bones, 
urine, and night-soil, are also used for 
this purpose. A simple method of case- 
hardening iron is to sprinkle powdered 
prussiate of potash oyer it at a red heat 
and plunge into water; bicromate of 
potash, with the pith of rams' horns, 
may be need with good results, instead 
of the prassiatt. 

So 01««ii Paarlt.-- Soak them in 
hot water in which bran has been boikd, 
with a Uttle salts of tartar and alum, 



rubbing gently between the hands when 
the heat will admit of it. When the 
water is cold renew the application till 
any discoloration is remoTed, rinse in 
lukewarm water; lay them on white 
paper in a dark place to cooL 

To Clean Marble, Jasper, 
Porphyry, &o.— Mix up a quantity 
of the strongest soap-lees with quick- 
lime, to the consistence of milk, and lay 
it on the stone for twenty-four hours ; 
clean it afterwards, and it will appear 
as new. 

This may be improved by rubbing 
afterwards with fine putty powder and 
olire oiL 

Gleaning Alabaster. — Strong 
ioap and water is good for cleaning ala- 
baster ; if too much discoloured nuike a 
paste with quicklime and water, cover 
the article well with it, and let it re- 
main all day; wash off with soap and 
water, rubbing hard the stains. Or sup- 
ply dilute muriatic add, having pre- 
viously washed off dirt and grease. 

To dean Pictures.— Wash with 
a sponge or a soft leather and water, and 
dry by rubbing with a silk handkerchief 
When the picture is very dirty, take it 
out of its frame, procure a clean towel, 
and making it quite wet, lay it on the face 
of the picture, sprinkling it from time to 
time with clear soft water ; let it remain 
wet for two or three days; take the 
cloth off and renew it with a fresh one ; 
after wiping the picture with a clean 
wet sponge, repeat the process till all the 
dirt is soaked out; then wash it well 
with a soft sponge, and let it quite dry : 
rub it with some clear nut or linseed oil. 
Spirits of wine and turpentine may be 
used to dissolve the hard old varnish, but 
they will attack the paint as well as the 
varnish if the further action of the spirits 
is not stopped at the proper time by using 
water freely. 

deaninff tlie Hands. — ^For clean- 
ing the han£ when stained with chemi- 
cals:— Put }lb. glauber salts, } lb. 
chloride of lime, ana 4 ox. of water into 
a small wide-mouth bottle, and when 
required for use pour some of the thick 
sediment into a saucer, and rub it well 
over the hands with pumice-stone or a 
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nail brush. Staiiis of nitrate of silver 
may be remoyed from the hands by means 
of a solution of chloride of iron. 

To Clean Plate.— Take an ounce 
each of cream of tartar, muriate of soda, 
and alum, and boil in a gallon or more 
of water. After the plate is taken out 
and rubbed dry, it puts on a beautiful 
silrery whiteness. Powdered magnesia 
may be used dry for articles slightly tar- 
nished, but if very dirty it must be used 
first wet and then dry. 

To Clean BrasB or Copper.— 
Take 1 oz. of oxalic acid, 6 oz. rotten- 
stone, } oz. gum arable, all in powder, 
1 oz. sweet oil, and sufficient of water 
to make a paste. Apply a small por- 
tion, and rub dry with a flannel or 
leather. 

Cleaning BrasB Inlaid Work. 
— Mix tripoli and linseed oil, and dip felt 
mto the preparation. With this polish. 
If the wood be rosewood or ebony, polish 
it with finely-powdered elder ashes, or 
make a polishing paste of rotten-stone, a 
pinch of starch, sweet oil, and oxalic acid, 
mixed with water. 

Silver Cleaning Liquid.— Pre- 
pared chalk, 8 oz. ; turpentine, 2 oz. ; alco- 
hol, 1 oz. ; spirits of camphor, 4 drachms ; 
liquor of ammonia, 2 drachms. Apply 
with a sponge and allow to dry before 
polishing. Or use a solution of cyanide 
of potassium, 12 oz. cyanide to 1 quart 
water; immerse the silver, brush it with 
a stiff brush until clean, wash and dry. 

Gleaning Steel Articles.- Un- 
slacked lime is a capital thing to clean 
steel articles with. U steel ear-rings, 
brooches, &c., are kept in powdered quick- 
lime they suffer very little from rust. 
They should be carefully cleaned when 
put away, to remove any moisture that 
may have collected on them by handling. 

To clean swords, &c., rub them with 
powdered brick-dust and oil, rub dry with 
brick-dust, polish with crocus and leather. 

Cleaning Hats. — ^The stains of 
grease and paint may be removed fh)m 
hats by means of turpentine, and if the 
turpentine leaves a mark finish with a 
little spirits of wine. 

Cleaning Metals.— Mix half a 
pint of neatVfoot oil, and half a gallon 



of spirit of turpentine ; wet a woollen 
rag with some of this and put on it 
a little powder, made thus : — ^Take 
2 oz. green copperas and | oz. sub- 
carbonate of potash, bum these toge- 
ther in a clay vessel for a' quarter 
of an hour in the fire, when it should 
be reduced to an impalpable powder 
for use. Having put the powder in 
the oiled part of the rag, well rub the 
metal ; wipe off with a soft cloth, and 
polish with a dry leather and some more 
powder. 

Cleaning Jewellerv. — Common 
jewellery may be effectually cleaned by 
washing with soap and warm water, 
rinsing in cold water, dipping in spirits 
of any kind, and drying in warm box- 
\DOod saw-dust. Good jewellery only 
needs washing with soap and water, and 
polishing with rouge and a chamois 
leather. 

Cleaning Engravings. — Put 
the engraving on a smooth board, cover 
it thinly with common salt finely 
pounded ; squeeze lemon-juice upon the 
salt so as to dissolve a considerable por- 
tion of it ; elevate one end of the board, 
so that it may form an angle of about 
45 or 50 degrees with the horizon. 
Pour on the engraving boiling water 
from a tea-kettle, until the ult and 
lemon-juice be all washed off; the en- 
graving will then be perfectly clean, 
and free from stains. It must be dried 
on the board, or on some smooth surface, 
gradually. If dried by the fire or the sun, 
it will be tinged with a yellow colour. 

Crayons, Method of Making. 
— White paste, used for white crayons 
or for a body for other colours: — 1. 
Washed pipe-clay and washed chalk 
equal parts, mix them into a paste with 
sweet ale made hot, and with a chip or 
two of isinglass dissolved in it. 

2. Take the finest powder of calcmed 
oyster-shells, sifted through muslin, mix 
it up with water in which a little rice 
and a little white sugar-candy has been 
boiled; according to the quantity of 
rice, so will be the hardness of the 
crayon. The quantity of sugar-candy 
should not be more than the aize of a 
filbert-nut to a pint of wat«r. 
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3. Take common pipe-clay m powder, 
mix it up into a paste with very strong 
soapsuds, made thus : — Cut np an ounce 
of white soap into small shavings, dis- 
solve It over the fire in I pint of water, 
stir into the mixture while hot the 
powdered pipe-day as long as you can 
stir it. Spirits of wine added before 
the powders to render the soap-water 
transparent, is an improvement. 

4. Take 3 oz. of spermaceti, dissolve 
it in 1 pint of water, stir into it a 
quantity of fine-siited or washed white 
colour till of a proper consistence. If to 
be mixed with <krk powders, a very 
little ox-gall is an improvement. 

5. Melt 3 oz. of shellac in 2 oz. of 
spirits of wiue, this will form a thick 
liquid ; to this add 6 parts of pipe-clay 
and 1 part of oil of turpentine ; grind 
sdl well together. The lighter the 
colour of the shellac the better ; also if 
colours are to be added they should be 
ground np with the turpentine, before 
this is added to the rest. 

The great object of attention is to 
procure the white chalk or pipe-clay 
without grit. To accomplish this, take 
a large vessel of water, put the whiting 
into it and mix well, pour off the top 
into another vessel, and throw the gritty 
sediment away; repeat several times. 
When this is done, let the whiting settle, 
and then pour the water from it and dry 
it for use. 

The compositions for white crayons 
and the requisite colours being prepared, 
and that chosen made up into a stiff 
paste, it is to be placed upon a smooth 
Klab of marble slightly oiled. The paste 
is rolled out with a rolling pm, then cut 
lato slips and these rolled into cylinders 
by the aid of a little flat piece of wood, 
then cut to the length of 3 inches each, 
and placed in a slow oven or drying 
stove to become hard. 

Instead of rolling the composition, it 
may be forced through the nozzle of a 
tin finmel, this is better for the delicate 
eoloors than rolling them; when dry 
they mav be pointe<L 

It will always happen that except in 
black or white crayons, the colour alters 
very much in drying, so that in mixing 



an allowance must be made for this 
effect. 

Crayons, Coloubs for. — White, — 
The best whites to employ are whiting 
or prepared chalk, pipe-clay, alum white 
or alumina, oyster-shell white, calcmed 
bones, &c. 

Carmine and Lake. — Crayons of these 
colours are generally hard ; when made 
with powdered colours, the proper way 
of mixing is to dissolve the colour first 
in water or spirits of wine, and add it to 
nearly-dry white colour, grinding the 
whole well together. There should be 
four or five shades — ^madder is not used. 

Vermilion and Red Lead, Med Ochrey 
Indian Red. — Each of these may be well 
ground in water, and when wet, mixed 
well with the white m different shades. 
These will make various reds, as well as 
salmon colour, flesh colour, orange 
Hsematite or crocus, of itself, ground 
and mixed with a little size, forms an 
excellent crayon. 

The square chalks, or crayons, are 
made of the mineral red chalk, or ochre 
cut into slips with a saw. The same 
material is used in pencils for carpenters 
and others. 

Fellows.-^ Dissolve the colours, which 
are Naples yellow. King's yellow, and 
yellow lake, in spirits of wine, and mix 
as for carmine. The chrome vellows 
are not so useful, because less durable. 
Gamboge, Indian yellow, and gall stone 
are not employed, but the various yellow 
ochres make good crayons. 

Blue. — ^A good soluble colour is Prus- 
sian blue, but it is hard to grind. Dis- 
solve it in water, then put the solution 
in a hole cut in a piece of chalk, this 
will absorb the water, and leave a great 
portion of the colour ready for mixing. 
Blue verditer is a good bright colour, 
but is so gritty as to require washing, 
as recommended for whiting. The same 
may be said of smalts or cobalt. 

irotffns, — ^These are Cologne earth, 
umber, raw and burnt ; sienna, raw and 
burnt ; treated as the blue. 

Greens, — ^These may be either simple 
colours, as emerald ffreen, Prussian green, 
green carbonate <n copper; or better 
formed by adding the compositions of 
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th« yellow and blue crayons together. 
Raw and burnt sienna may also be used 
tn combination with Prussian bine or 
indigo. Good green crayons are more 
difficult to make than those of any other 
colour.. 

Black. — Chalk or charcoal is fint to 
■be sawed in 8-inch lengths, free from 
knots ( then saw them longitudinally in 
narrow strips. Procure a tin trough 
about 4 inches by 3, and partly fill it 
with white wax; and after properly 
melted, the pieces of charcoal are to he 
saturated for forty-eight hours, and after 
draining they are fit for use. When white 
paste IS employed the only powdered , 
colour to be used is lampblad^ all the 
others are apt to get mouldy. 

Mixed (kSours, — ^Mized or half colours 
are produced hj an admixture of the 
colours required in the paste. Thus a 
combination of blue and carmine pro- 
duces a purple; the yellows and red 
united form orange ; black and carmme 
is a beautiful tint for shading; Ter- 
milion and black form a fine rich 
brown ; green and brown form an olire 
colour ; and red and brown a chocolate. 

Crayons fob Drawino ok Glass. — 
Melt together equal quantities of asphal- 
tum and yellow wax ; add lampblack, 
and pour the mixture into moulds for 
crayons. The glass should be well wii ed 
with leather, and in drawing be careful 
not to soil the glass with the fingers. 
In trimming these crayons, if the edge 
be bevelled, like scissors, the point may 
easily be rendered very fine. 

riyeing Silk. — For dyemg pur- 
poses we may consider that a pound of < 
silk woven into commcfti sarsenet, mea- 
sures about 13 yards : this multi- 
plied by 16, gires 208 ; or for a more 
convenient standard, we may calculate 
200 yards at 16 lbs., 100 at 8 lbs., and 
so on. 

Jet Black from NitrxhSu^hate of 
Iron, — ^For 200 yards or 16 lbs. Prepare 
in a hot solution of nitro-snlphate of 
iron, 5P Twaddle, 1$(P Fahrenheit; 
work 30 minutes in this ; lift, and wash 
well in 3 warm waters ; then boil 18 lbs. 
of fustic ; put off the boil ( enter, and 
winch for 80 minutes; lift • boil 16 lbs. 



logwood, put off the boil, and decant the 
clear liquor into a large tub ; add 1 lb. 
^ w^te soap; enter, abd winch for 80 
or 40 minutes in this ; lift ; wash in 2 
waters, and you will have a brilliant jet 
black. 

Jet Black from 2f^itrat$ of Iron, — 
For 200 yards. After being cleaned, 
prepare in a cold solution of nitrate of 
iron, 5° Twaddle (this is strong enough 
for light silks, 4P or 4J« will do for dark 
and <&pping silks) ; 30 minutes in this ; 
lift ; boU 14 lbs. f^ic ; put off the boil ; 
enter, and winch 30 minutes ; lift ; wash 
In 3 waters, blood-warm ; then boil 16 lbs. 
logwbod ; Recant as before ; give the same 
quantity of soap, and finish in the same 
way. 

Black from Sulphate of Iron.—¥ot 
200 yards. After being cleaned or scalded, 
discharge in a hot vitriol sour; a cold 
and then a warm water out of the sour ; 
run through anoUier scald, and 2 warm 
waters ; then boil 14 lbs. fbstic ; put off 
the boil ; winch SO minutes, and lift for 
saddening ; make up a solution with some 
of the f\^tic left in the last process, and 
1 lb. copperas ; winch in this for half an 
hour ; wash in 3 waters ; dye with 16 lbs. 
logwood and 1 lb. of soap. 

Hat Black.-— Work 5 lbs. silk in a 
mixture of 2 lbs. fuaiio chips; 1 lb. 
quercitron bark; lift; then add 6 oz. 
verdigris, 6 oz. copperas; work for 
quarter of an hour, and hang up all 
night ; wash and dye with a decoction of 
5 lbs. logwood with as much white as 
will make a lather. 

Dteino Shots.— When satins, sati- 
nets, sarsenets, or silks of any kind are 
found to contain shots, that is, ivarp and 
weft of different qncditieSy they must be 
prepared as follows: — For 100 yards. 
Dissolve 1} lb. salt of tartar in a cop- 
per containing 150 gallons boiling water ; 
winch in this one hour; lift, and wa^ 
in 2 waters ; and then prepare for any 
colour. I^ after dyeiuf black, brown, or 
any colour, the silk is mund to contain a 
shot of diflbrent silk, it must be dis- 
charged to the bottom, and put through 
the stuff as directed above ; then pirepare 
a Mw, fi>r whatever colour required. 

CnmAMOH Browk.— For 100 yud^ 
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Boa 12 lbs. fustic ; 3 lU. ground madder, 
S lbs. barwood. Cool to 200^ Fahren- 
httt, th«n tnter, and windi 20 minnteB ; 
air onty and repeat; witli a little of 
the Uqnor in another dish, sadden to pat- 
tarn with 4 or 5 OE. copperas, 1 or 2 shots ; 
wash in 2 waten, and drf . 

OUYB BftQWV.— For 10 yurds. Boil 
fnstic, 1 lb. ; logwood, S| 02. ; cudbear, 
^ot, Cool to 200^ Fahrenheit ; enter, 
and winch for 20 minates; air out; 
repeat; sadden to pattern with 4 oz. 
ooppoas ; wash and dry, 

rasNCH Brown. — Prepare in a hot 
solution of alum, for 10 or 12 hours; 
lift, and wash in 2 waters ; boil or scald. 
For 10 yards. limawood, 1 lb. ; ground 
fustic, 4{ oz. Decant the clear of both 
liquors into another dish; enter, and 
winch for 30 minutes ; air out, and re- 
peat ; if dark enough, wash in 2 waters, 
and dry. Common brown is done in this 
way by adding a little logwood. 

In preparing this and the following 
colour, a little copperas is sometimes 
used along with the alum ; when done 
in this manner, raise slightly with mu- 
riate of tin. 

Claret, — ^Prepare with alum like the 
last; boil or scald. For 10 yards. Lima- 
wood, H lb. ; logwood, d{ oz. Decant 
the dear of both liquors into a tub of 
sufficient size ; enter, and winch for 30 
minutes; air out, and repeat; when 
dark enough, wash and dry. 

In dyeing the two last, they ought to 
get two liquors, or the liquor at twice, 
as one will haidlj make the colour as 
fiiU as it ought to be. 

Pale Blue.-— For 100 yards. 3 oz. 
paste or extract of indigo ; 6 oz. tartaric 
acid. Sour first in a hot solution of sul- 
phuric acid (about 1| gillX lift* and wash 
in 1 water. Prepare the paste and dis- 
solre the add in a little hot water ; then 
take a copper or stoneware ressd of suf- 
ficient size, fill it nearly fhll of water, 
110° Fahrenheit ; put in the paste, and 
5 parts of the tartaric add ; windi in 
this 15 minutes ; Ufl ; wash in cold 
water ; harden with the part of tartaric 
not used ; lift, and dry. 

In dyeing printed silks, containing 
Uack or any oolonr 70a wish to retain, 



thej must not be soured in dyeing, and 
use as little raising as possible. 

To Preparb Extract of Ihdioo. — 
Eyery partide must be wdl broken with 
a palette knife, or the back of a table- 
spoon, after wMch pour on a little boil- 
ing water ; stir it up, and let it settle 
for a little before using. 

RoTAL Blub. — ^Prepare in a solution 
of nitrate of iron, 3° Twaddle, 100° Fah- 
renheit ; and for every pound of prussiate 
used in dydng, add as much of the crys- 
tals of tin (dissolved in hot water) to 
the preparation; work in this till the 
silk turns a light buff colour ; lift, and 
wash in 1 water ; after which, for 100 
yards, dissolve 4 lbs. prussiate of potash 
in a little boiling water ; put this into a 
copper containing 80 gallons water, 120° 
Falu'enheit; add 1| gill sulphuric or 
muriatic add ; enter in this ; winch 15 
minutes ; lift ; 1 water ; run again 
through the preparation ; add 2 gills 
sulphuric acid to the prussiate; repeat 
in it, and if not dark enough, lift, and 
add a little nitrate of iron ; iS%er getting 
it to the required shade, give 2 waters ; 
then harden in a solution of alum ; and 
dry in a hot stove. 

Pea Green. — For 100 yards. 10 oz. 
extract of indigo, 2} lbs. ebony, 1 lb. 
alum. Sour first ; wash in 1 water ; boil 
or scald the ebony ; decant the dear into 
another dish, and add the extract of 
indigo and alum; enter in this, and 
winch for 10 or 15 minutes; wash in 
1 water. 

Common Pale Oreen.— For 11 yards. 
Excract of indigo, 2 oz. ; ebony. If oz. ; 
alum. If oz. ; sulphuric add, 1} oz. 
Work as for Pea Qreen. 

Grass Green.-— For 10 yards. Fustic, 
12 oz. ; extract of indigo, 3 oz. 3 drachms ; 
alton, 3 oz. 3 drachms ; sulphuric acid, 
1| oz. BoU the fbstic first ; then add 
the extract of indigo, alimi, and add ; 
put off the boil; enter and winch till 
yon get the shade required ; if not blue 
enough, give more extract of indigo ; if 
not yellow enough, more fbstic 

Mtrtle Green. — For 10 yards. 
Fostfo^ 1 lb. ; logwood, 8 oz. 8 drachms ; 
extract of in^ffo^ 8 ot.8dnu3hnu; blue- 
stone, i oz. Boil the logwood and ftistie 
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together ; put off the boil ; enter ; winch 
20 minutes ; air out and repeat ; raise 
with 3 oz. bluestone dlBsolred in the 
N)iler ; then give the extract of indigo ; 
2 water; rince in the remaining 2 oz. 
bluestone ; harden in a solution of alum, 
and drj. 

Olive Green. — For 100 yards. 10 lbs. 
fustic, 2 lbs. logwood, 10 oz. camwood. 
Boil altogether for 30 minutes ; put off 
the boil ; enter and wmch for 20 minutes ; 
air out and repeat; sadden with 3 or 
4 oz. copperas in the same liquor, or with 
a little of the liquor in another dish ; 
when the required shade is got, wash 
and drj. 

Drab.— For 100 yards. Boil 4 lbs. 
(ustic and 6 oz. logwood; 2| oz. cud- 
bear; 1^ oz. copperas. Cool to 200° 
Fahrenheit ; enter ; winch 20 minutes ; 
air out ; repeat ; then take a little of the 
liquor out of the boiler, dissolve the cop- 
peras, reduce it to handling heat with 
water, and give 1 or 2 shots through it 
as the pattern requires ; 1 water out of 
the saddening ; then give a warm, but 
weak sour, to clear the colour ; wash 
in 2 waters, and drr. 

Before using cudbear, it must always 
be drenched with a little hot water, to 
the consistency of paste ; then scald or 
boil it as occasion may require. 

Fawn. — ^For 10 yards. Fustic, 6} oz. ; 
cudbear, } oz. ; copperas, 1} drachm. Use 
as for Drab. 

Stone.— For 100 yards. 3 lbs. (ustic, 
7| oz. logwood, 2} oz. cudbear, 2 oz. 
copperas. Use as for Drab. 

Slate. — For 100 yards. 8 oz. cud- 
bear, 2 lbs. logwood, 1 lb. tartar. Bottom 
with the cudbear ; lift ; boil the log- 
wood; decant into a tub of sufficient 
size; enter and winch in this for 15 
minutes ; lift and raise with the tartar 
at twice, then wash and dry. 

Straw. — For 10 yards. Annatto, 6| 
drachms ; barks, 1} oz. ; muriate of tin, 
1} oz. Give the annatto on the bottom 
212° Fahrenheit ; 1 water out, and then 
give the barks and muriate of tin, same 
heat. 

Before using annatto, it must be boiled 
with half its weight of American ashes, 
m the least possible quantity of soft 



water. This applies to every process 
where annatto is used. 

Buff. — For 10 yards. Annatto, 1} oz. ; 
vitriol, 1| oz. Give the annatto at 212° 
Fahreziheit ; when full enough, lift ; wash 
in 2 waters ; then raise with the vitriol. 

CREAJf Colour. — For 10 yards. Boil 
annatto, 9| drachms ; vitriol, 1 oz. Work 
in the same manner as Buff. 

Chamois. — For 10 yards. Annatto, 
9} drachms ; fustic, 6} oz. ; madder, 6| 
drachms ; cudbear, 3^ drachms. Bottom 
with the annatto, 21^ Fahrenheit ; wash 
in 1 water ; boil the fustic, madder, and 
cudbear together ; put off the boil, and 
enter; winch 15 minutes; if not full 
enough, air out and repeat ; then wash 
and dry. 

Salmon Colour.— For 10 yards. An- 
natto, 1^ oz. ; cudbear, 4 drachms. Boil 
the annatto ; then add the cutbear ; put 
off the boil ; enter and winch 30 minutes ; 
wash in 2 waters ; then dry. 

Orange. — For 10 yards. Annatto, 
1} oz. ; bark, 1^ oz. ; muriate of tin, 
l| oz. Give a good body of annatto, 
212° Fahrenheit ; wash in 1 water ; then 
top with the bark and muriate of tin. 

Amber. — For 10 yards. Annatto, 
1} oz. ; bark, 1} oz. ; muriate of tin, 
2} oz. Bottom with the annatto, and 
top with the bark and muriate of tin. 
Use as for Orange. 

Pink.— For 10 yards. Bottoming, 
blue archil, | oz. ; dyeing, safflower, 
2 oz. ; raising, tartaric add, } oz. Put 
the archil into 100 gallons boiling water ; 
winch in this 15 minutes ; lift ; bleed ; 
then refine the safflower with cotton; 
make up a safflower liquor of 100 gallons ; 
enter and winch 15 minutes ; lift ; put 
in half the raising; return and winch 
10 minutes ; lift again and add the other 
half of the raising ; return for 10 minutes 
more; then wa^ in 1 water; harden 
with a little tartaric in another, and dry. 

Rose colour may be made in this way, 
by giving more stuff. 

To Prepare Safflower. — Steep 
2} lbs. safflower all night in water ; in 
the mominff rub the oikes between the 
hands, so that it may be all broken; 
then put it into a bag or close sieve; 
stand with it under a f^od run of water 
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until the particles are all disengaged 
from each other, and purged of impu- 
rities ; then put 20 or 30 gallons of 
water into a large tub, add ^ lb. soda 
dissolved, and put in the safflower ; stir 
it up, and let it bleed SO or 40 minutes ; 
then strain it through the bag into a 
second tub ; if not well enough bled, re- 
peat in the fii-st tub with a little more 
soda. To refine safflower after being bled, 
— immerse 3 or 4 lbs. cotton yarn or cloth 
m it ; in 10 minutes lift, and add a little 
tartaric; return for 10 minutes; add 
a little tartaric again; return for 10 
minutes more ; lift, and add the tartaric 
a third time, at which time it must do 
no more than taste slightly sour ; then 
«rash in 2 or 3 waters, after which it 
must be bled in a tub ol clean water with 
A little soda ; then make op this liquor 
with watei for dyeing. 

RosK Colour witii Cochineal.— 
For 10 yards. Bottoming, blue archil, 
3 oz. ; prepai'ution, tartar, } oz. ; scarlet 
spirits, 2} oz. ; dyeing, cochineal, fully 
1} oz. Bottom with archil; lift; dis- 
solve the tartar, and put it and the spirits 
nto 100 gallons water; winch in this 
foi some time ; then let it lie 12 houi-s 
(If this preparation is made hot, 3 or 4 
hours will do); pound, and then boil 
the cochineal ; put off the boil ; lift out 
vf the preparation, and enter ; winch 
till the liquor cools, and the colour will 
be full enough. 

Scarlet with Cochineal. — ^For 10 
/ards. Bottoming, annatto, fully 1^ oz. ; 
preparation, tartar, 1| oz. ; scarlet spirits, 
3} oz. ; dyeing, cochineal, 2^ oz. Bot- 
tom with the annatto, 212^ Fahren- 
heit ; winch 15 or 20 minutes, and it 
should be a full orange ; then give the 
preparation and cochineal as for rose 
colour. 

Fast Crimson. — ^For 10 yards. Bot- 
toming, cudbear, 1} oz. ; preparation, 
tartar, 1^ oz. ; scarlet spirits, 3} oz. ; 
dyeing, cochineal, 2 oz. Boil or scald 
the cudbear ; winch in this 30 minutes ; 
then prepare and dye as before. 

Purple. — ^The best purples are made 
upon the purple rat. For a red shade, 
W9Mh in 2 cold waters ; for a blue shade, 
wash in 2 hot waters. Another bat in- 



ferior method is, to prepare with alum, 
dye with logwood, and raise with iouhia 
mui'iate of tin. 

Royal Blub Purple. — For whatever 
depth of colour required, winch upon the 
purple vat, wash in 2 warm waters ; then 
put a little extract of indigo into a tub 
of cold water ; add a little sulphuric 
acid ; enter and work in this till you get 
the required shade, then wash m cold 
water, and dry 

Lilac. — ^The Best lilac is dyed upon 
nitro sulphate of iron spirits , when 
without these, the following is the 
simplest method* 10 gallons water, 1 
pint purple vat. Add raw muriatic acid 
till the zloss stands at 6^ Twaddle; 
enter in tliis, and work till you get the 
required shade ; if too light, add more 
purple liquor, wash in 2 warm waters, 
and dry. 

Lavender. — Same as lilac, by add 
mg a little neutralized extract of indigo. 
Break 4 oz. of extract of indigo ; dilute 
it with 2 quarts of hot water, and add 
half an ounce of soda, to destroy or neu 
tralize whatever acid the exti-act con- 
tains; after stirring it well up, let it 
stand for two days, tlien strain it for 
use. Silver grey gets less stuff than 
lavender. 

Aniline Colours. — ^No mordant 
is necessary for these colours when used 
on silk or woollen ; the proper quantity 
of clear liquid is mixed with slightly 
warm water, the scum formed skimmed 
off, and the goods entered and worked 
until the required shade is obtained. 
Paste mauve is dissolved in spirit before 
being used, and care must be taken to 
prevent irregularities from the tarry 
scum. For dyeing on cotton, the cloth 
is steeped in sumac or tanmc acid dyed in 
the colour, and can then be fixed by tin ; 
or the cloth may be sumaced and mor- 
danted as usual with tin, and then dyed. 

Woollen Dyeing. — A pound of 
wool woven into common merino mea- 
sures about 3 yards, common moreen 
about 2 yards. 

Jet Black. — For 50 lbs. Prepare 
with 2} lbs. chrome ; boil half an hour, 
and wash in 2 wattrs. Dye with 20 lbs. 
logwood and 2 lbs. fustic. Boil half aa 
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kour ; 1 watM, then a slight sour, mode- 
rately vrarm ; 1 cold watec, and finish oat 
of awarm one, softened with a little urine. 

Gbnbva Black. — 3 lbs. green cop- 
penwy 3 Ibe. tartar, ( lb. sulphate of 
oopper, 1 lb. fustic, 1 lb. logwood. Boil 
for half an hour ; enter, and boil the 
doth 3 hours ; wash ; then enter into a 
vat with 11 lbs. logwood ; boil 1 hour ; 
raise; enter into logwood vat for half 
an hour, and finish. 

Fast Black. — For 50 lbs. Prepare 
with 2 Ibsk chrome, 1 lb. tartar, and 
1 quart muriate of tin ; boil 1 hour, and 
wash in 2 waters. Dye with 25 lbs. log- 
wood and 3 lbs. fustic. Boil 30 mmutes, 
lifl, add 1 pint vitriol. Return for 10 
minutes, then wash and dry. To render 
this blua-blacky omit the fustic 

CiNNAMOM Brown.— For 50 lbs. 8 lbs. 
fustic, 2 lbs. madder, 10 oz. cudbear, 1 lb. 
tartar, 2 lbs. alum. Give 2 runs, and 
sadden with 3 or 4 oz. of copperas. 

French Browh. — ^For 50 lbs. Pre- 
paration, 1} lb. chrome. Dyeing, 6 lbs. 
fustic, 1 lb. ground madder, ^ lb. cud- 
bear, 1 lb. tartar ; and if not dark 
enough, add 8 oz. logwood. Boil half 
an hour. 

Claret. — For 50 lbs. Preparation, 

1 i lb. chrome. Dyeing, 9 lbs. limawoed, 

2 lbs. logwood, J lb. tartar. Boil half an 
hour. 

Olive Brown. — ^For 50 lbs. Prepa- 
ration, 1} lb. chrome. Dyeing, 7 lbs. 
^tic, 3 lbs. madder, 1 lb. logwoo«l,'2 lbs. 
uu*tar, 8 oz. cudbear. .' run ; raise in 
tbe second with 5 or 9 yz. bluestone ; 
wash well and dry. 

Common Dark Brown. — ^For 40 lbs. 
6 lbs. logwood, 12 lbs. redwood, 4 lbs. 
madder. Boil half an hour, air out and 
repeat, then sadden with 1 lb. copperas ; 
if too dork, raise to pattern with muriate 
of tin. 

R(jOT. — For 50 lbs. Preparation, 3 lbs. 
tartar and 2 lbs. alum. Boil half an 
hour, and wash in 3 warm waters. Dye- 
ing, 8 Ibe. limawood, i lb. cudbear, and 
f lb. tartar. Boil half an honr, and 
blue to pattern with hot water. 

Purple. — For 50 lbs. Pr^)aration, 
1( lb. tartar and 1 lb. alum ; wash in 3 
^atert. Dyt with 10 lbs. logwood; 



boil half an hour ; raise with 1 qnait 
muriate of tin. 

ROTAL PuRPLEw— For 50 Ibi. Bln« 
on the woad rat, either wavm or cold, 
for whatever depth of colour required ; 
wash in 2 waters ; then give 2| lbs. cud- 
bear ; boil half an hour, or until you get 
the shade wanted ; if not blue enough, 
give another run upon the vat. 

Pale Blue. — For 50 Ibe. 1 gill sul- 
phuric acid, 3 oz. extract of indigo, 1 lb. 
alum. Enter cold with one half of the 
extract ; give the other half when the 
boiler warms ; bring to the spring. 

Royal Blue. — For 56 lbs. 3| lbs. 
super-sulphate of tartar, 3} lbs. prussiate 
of potash, 2 lbs. 10 oz. logwood, 3^ quarts 
royal blue spirits, 3} pints muriate of 
tin. Into a boiler containing 100 gallons 
of water, put the prussiate and super- 
sulphate of tartar, aiter being dissolved 
in a little boiling water ; have the log- 
wood boiled betbrehand, put it in, and 
one-half of the blue spirits ; enter cool, 
heat up to 180® Fahrenheit, and lift ; 
give the rest of the blue spirits ; return 
and boil for a quai'ter of an hour ; lift 
again, cool well and give the muriate of 
tin; return and boil 15 minutes; litt, 
wash, and dry. 

Royal Blue Purple. — ^For 56 lbs. 
10} lbs. logwood, 1} lb. prussiate of pot- 
ash, 3} lbs. super-sulphate of tartar, 3} 
quarts royal blue spirits, 3} pints muriate 
of tin. Give the logwood at twice lest 
the colour get unlevel. 

Pea Green. — For 54 lbs. 2 lbs. ex- 
tract of indigo, 7 lbs. fustic, 1 lb. alum. 
Bring on from the cold ; when the boiler 
heats to 180° Fahrenheit, put in the fus- 
tic ; boil 15 minutes. 

Common Pale Green. — For 50 lbs. 
3} lbs. extract of indigo, 2^ lbs. fustic, 
10 oz. tartar, 1 nil sulphuric acid. 
Give the extract and add first ; when at 
180^ Fahrenheit, put in the fustic and 
tartai ; boil 15 minutes. 

Grass Gbeen. — For 50 IbF. Boii 
20 lbs. fustic, 7 lbs. extract of indigo, 
1| lb. tartar, 3 gills sulphuric acid. 

Olitb Gbbbii« — For 50 lbs. Prepare 
with 1} lb. chrome; boil half an hour, 
and wash in 2 waters ; then boil 
12 lbs. fustic and 2| lbs. lofwood for 1 
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hour; add 2 lbs. madder and 2 lbs. 
redwood. Enter ; boil half an hour. 
Baise in the same liquor with 4 oz. 
bluestone ; wash well and drj. 

Peach.— For 50 lbs. Drench 8} lbs. 
cudbear with a little hot water ; boil or 
rcald it in 3 or 4 gallons; decant the 
clear liquor into a boiler containing 
100 gallons water ; enter cold ; bring to 
the boil; lift and put in 1 lb. soda, or 
2 gallons urine ; return and boil 10 
ninutes. 

Drab.— For 50 lbs. 7 lbs. fustic, 
8 02. madder, 4 oz. cudbear, 2 lbs. alum, 
8 oz. tartar. Enter between the cold 
and ISiP Fahrenheit ; ader heating up, 
boil from 10 to 30 minutes ; wash in 
2 waters. All dark shades of this and 
the four following colours may be slightly 
prepared with chrome ; wash in 2 waters. 

Light Drab. — For 56 lbs. 4 lbs. 
fustic, 1| lb. alum, 4 oz. madder, 4 oz. 
tartar, 3| oz. cudbear. Work as for drab. 

Fawn. — For 50 lbs. 5 lbs. fustic, 

1 lb. madder, } lb. camwood, } lb. cud- 
bear, 2 lbs. alum. Work as for drab. 

Stone. — For 50 1 lb. logwood, 

4 oz. fustic, 8 oz. extract of indigo, 3 lbs. 
alum, IJ lb. tartar. Work as for drab. 

Slate.— For 50 lbs. 1 lb. logwood, 
8 oz. extract of indigo, 4 oz. fustic, 

2 lbs. tartai*, 2 lbs. alum. Work as for 
drab. 

Steaw.— For 50 lbs. Boil 3^ lbs. 
quercitron bark and 3 oz. cochineal. 
Add 2^ lbs. tartar, 3 quarts muriate of 
tin. Enter at 150° Fahrenheit ; boil 
30 minutes. 

pRDiBOeE.— For 50 lbs. Boil 2^ lbs. 
bark. Add 2 lbs. tartar, 2 quarts 
muriate of tin. Enter at 150° Fahren- 
heit ; boil 30 minutes. 

Yellow.— For 40 lbs. 2} lbs. bark, 
2 lbs. tartar, 2 quarts muriate of tin. 
Enter at 150° Fahrenheit; boil 30 
minutes. 

BuvF.— For 45 lbs. Boil 4} lbs. fus- 
tic and 1} lb. madder. Add 7 lbs. alum. 
Knter at 200° Fahrenheit; boil 30 
minates. 

Ambeb.— For 40 lbs. Boil 4 lbs. 
bark and 8 oz. madder. Add 2 quarts 
MDuriate of tin, 1 lb. tartar. Enter at 
200° Fahrenheit • boil 30 minutes. 



Orangb.— For 50 lbs. Boil 10 lbs. 
bark and 1} lb. cochineal. Adil 2 lbs. 
tartar, 2} quarts yellow spirits. Enter 
at 200° Fahrenheit ; boil 30 minutes. 

Lilac— For 50 lbs. Boil 5) lbs. log- 
wood and 2 lbs. alum. Add 2 quarts 
muriate of tin, 8 oz. extract of indigo. 
Brought on from 100° Fahrenheit. 

Lavendeb. — ^For 45 lbs. Boil 2 lbs. 
logwood and 2 lbs. alum. Add 10 oz. 
extract of indigo. Entei cold, and bring 
up to the boil. 

French Grey.— For 50 lbs. Boil 
7 lbs. fustic and 12 oz. cudbear. Add 
6 oz. extract of indigo, 1 pmt sulphuric 
acid. Cool to 180° Fahrenheit; entc, 
and boil 20 minutes. 

Silver Grey. — For 50 lbs. Boil 
1 lb. logwood and 2} lbs. alum. Add 
5 oz. extract of indigo. Brought on 
from 100° Fahrenheit; boil 10 minutes. 

French Pink. — For 50 lbs. 3 gills 
ammonia paste ; 1} lb. tartaric acid, to 
redden; 10 oz. oxalic acid, to blue. 
Enter at 140° Fahrenheit ; heat no 
higher than 200°. 

Rose Colour. — For 40 lbs. 1 lb. 
cochineal, 3 gills double muriate of tin, 
1 lb. tartaric acid. Enter at 100° Fah- 
renheit; heat up; boil 15 minutes; lift, 
and cool to 120°, by throwing out part 
of the liquor, and filling up with water, 
— add 1 gill ammonia paste, 12 oz. tar- 
taric acid, 6 oz. oxalic acid. Bring up 
to the boil ; when the desired shade is 
got, wash well, and dry. 

Scarlet with Cochinbal. — For 
50 lbs. Boil 4 lbs. cochineal and 1} lb. 
bark. Add 3 lbs. tartar, 2 quarts scar- 
let spirits. Enter at 200° Fahrenheit ; 
boil one hour ; wash well. Sour before 
dyeing, either cold or warm; 1 watex^ 
out. 

Scarlet wtth Lac. — For 50 lbs. 
Boil 5} lbs. lac and 1} lb. bark. Add 
3 lbs. tartar, 2 quarts lac scarlet spirits. 
Enter at 200° Fahrenheit ; boil 1 hour ; 
wash well. Sour as before. 

Scarlet with Lac and Cochineal. 
—For 50 lbs. Boil 4^ lbs. lac and 1} lb. 
bark. Add 2 lbs. Uitar, 2 quarts lac 
scarlet spirits. Enter at 200° Fahren- 
heit ; boil in this 30 minutes ; lift, and 
wash well ; then, in a boiler of clean 
D 2 
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water, boil 14 oz. cochlBMd and 14 oz. 
tartar. Add 1| pint scarlet spirits. 
Enter at 200^ Fahrenheit ; boil 20 mi- 
nutes, and wash welt out. Sour before 
dyeing. 

Ldiawood Cbimbon. — For 50 lbs. 
Prepare with 2 lU. alum and | lb. tar- 
tar. Boil half an hour: wash in 3 
warm waters. Boil in 11 lbs. limawood, 
and add i lb. cudbear. Boil in this for 
half an hour, and blue with warm water. 

Fast Cbdibon.— For 50 lbs. 6} lbs. 
cochineal, ^ lb. cudbear. Boil in this 
three-quarters of an hour ; raise with 2 
quarts crimson spirits; boil a quarter 
of an hour ; liil, wash well, and dry. 

Cochineal Crimson. — For 50 lbs. 
^ lbs. cochineal, 2} lbs. tartar, 2 
Quarts crimson spirits. Boil half an 
hour ; wash well ; blue with urine or a 
little ammonia, in a clean tub of warm 
water, 150® F. 

Cotton Dyeing, Black. — For 40 
lbs. Boil or scald 10 lbs. sumac ; lay the 
cloth or yam in this for 18 hours ; wring 
out ; run through acetate of iron, 40® 
Twaddle ; 4 turns, or for half an hour ; 
wring out ; repeat and wash well in 3 
waters ; then boil 8 lbs. logwood and 1 lb. 
fustic ; put off the boil and enter ; or the 
clear of the liquor may be decanted into 
another dish ; 1 run, continue half an 
hour ; wring out ; repeat ; sadden with 
1 lb. copperas ; 2 runs ; wash and dry. 
In Job toeing, for a piece of cloth 20 
yards, prepare in strong hot sumach like 
^he above ; then put 3 quarts slacked 
lime into 20 gallons water; when the 
lime precipitates, decant the clear into 
another tub, lift the cloth out of the 
sumach, give 1 run through acetate of 
iron, 1 through lime, repeat in the iron, 
and again thi^ugh the lime. Should the 
cloth have got unlevel, give an extra 
run through the lime to make it level ; 
then wash in 2 waters, and give logwood 
and A little fustic, like the above. 

Fait Black. — For 50 lbs. Dark 
blue en blue vat cotton; lay then in 18 
lbs. hot sumach for 24 hours ; lift, and 
sadden with black iron liquor ; wash and 

Brown.— For 50 lbs., or 200 yards. 
Prepare with 2} Iba. sumach, acetate of 



iron, 2® Twaddle, and lime, 1^ Twad. 
Dye with 18 lbs. redwood and 4 lb& 
fustic Twenty-four hours in the su- 
mach; lift, and run through the iron 
tub, then through the lime ; repeat in 
each tub, and wash in 3 waters; then 
scald or boil the wood ; decant into 
another tub; enter and winch for 20 
minutes; air out, and repeat; if not 
dark enough, add a little logwocKl ; then 
sadden with 6 or 8 oz. copperas. 

Madder Brown. — ^For 40 lbs. Boil 
or scald 10 lbs. sumach ; lay the goods 
in it for 24 hours ; lift, and decant into 
a tub, containing 60 gallons water, 1 
quart acetate of iron, and 1 quart mor- 
dant. Enter; turn for half an hour; 
lift, and wash in 2 waters; then dye 
with 10 lbs. best crop madder; enter 
cold, and bring to the spring. 

Dark Brown with Catechu. — For 
200 yards. Boil 30 lbs. catechu ; enter 
the cloth as it leaves the singeing-work ; 
winch it in the catechu for some time, 
and let it down into the boilei* all night ; 
in the morning light a fire under the 
boiler; lift the cloth, and give 2 runs 
through acetate of iron ; w^ well out 
of the iron ; have the boiler up, and 
give another run through it at the boil, 
1 hour ; lift, and give other 2 runs of 
iron, when it will 1^ quite black ; stripe 
with lime to the shade required. 

Light Catbghu Brown. — For 50 lbs. 
Boil 20 lbs. catechu in one boiler, 5 lbs. 
chrome m another. Enter in the catechu 
first ; work 20 minutes, and wring out ; 
then through the chrome, 10 minutes, 
and wring out ; through catechu again ; 
giving shot about till dark enough ; 
finishing with catechu. 

Claret.— For 50 lbs. Pi-eparation, 
12} lbs. sumach ; spirit tub, 3° Twjid. 
Dyeing, 15} lbs. limawood ; 2 lbs. log- 
wood, to blue. Raising, 1 quart rod 
spirits for cotton. 8 to 10 hours in 
the sumach ; work 1 or 2 hours in 
the spirit tub; wash out of it in 3 
waters ; boil the limawood and logwood 
decant into a large tub ; winch 30 mi- 
nutes ; lift, and give the raising ; enter 
again for 15 minutes; lift, wash, and 
dSry. 

RUBT. — For 50 lbs. Prepantiot, 
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12| lbs. sumach ; spirit tub, dP Twad. 
Djemg, 12} lbs. limawood; 1 lb. log- 
wood, to blue. Raising, 1 quart red 
^irits^ for cotton ; wrought like claret. 

Purple. — ^For 50 lbs. Preparation, 
12} lbs. sumach ; spirit tnb, 2}^ Twad. 
Dyeing, 15 lbs. logwood. Raising, 1 
quart purple spirits, cotton ; wrought 
like claret. 

Scarlet. — ^For 40 lbs. Preparation, 
16 lbs. sumach ; spirit tub, 3° Twad. 
Djeing, 24 lbs. limawood, 3} lbs. tur- 
meric. Raising, 6 lbs. alum. After 
lying in sumach 24 hours, lift, and 
wmch it in the spirit tub ; wash well 
out; boil the wood; decant the clear 
liquor into a large tub ; enter, and 
wiuch for 30 minutes ; then raise with 
alum. 

Crdcbon with (Cochineal. — ^For 50 
lbs. Prepare with 15 lbs. sumach and 
10 lbs. alum. Dye with 6} lbs. cochineal. 
Twenty-four hours in the sumach ; lift ; 
make up a hot solution of alum ; winch 
in that 2 or 3 hours ; lift ; wash in 2 
waters ; then boil the cochineal ; put 
off the boil ; enter, and winch till full 
enough ; then wash and dry. 

Limawood RED.—For 40 lbs. 10 lbs, 
sumach; spirit vat, 2}° Twaddle; 12 
lbs. limawood ; 1 quart red spirits. 
Ailer being prepared with sumach, 
winch it in the spirit vat for 2 hours ; 
lift, and wash well in 3 waters ; boil or 
scald the limawood; decant the clear 
liquor into another Tessel; enter, and 
winch in this for 30 minutes ; lift, and 
raise in the same liquor, with 1 quart of 
red spirits. 

Barwood Red.-— For 40 lbs. 10 lbs. 
sumach ; spirit rat, 2}° Twaddle ; 40 lbs. 
barwood; 1 quart red spirits; done in 
the same manner as limawood red. 

Drab.— For 40 lbs. Boil 6 lbs. fustic ; 
scald 2} lbs. limawood; 2 lbs. sumach. 
Decant into a wooden vessel, capable of 
containing 100 gallons ; reduce with cold 
water to handling heat ; enter ; 6 turns ; 
wring out ; sadden with 8 oz. copperas ; 
4 turns ; wring out again, and give 4 oz. 
bluestone. 

Fawn.— For 50 lbs. Boil 5 lbs. fastic 
and 3 lbs. limawood. Add 2 lbs. alum. 
Decant the fustic and limawood into a 



large tub; reduce to handling heat; 
enter and work 15 minutes ; if not dark 
enough, add 8 oz. logwood ; then wash 
and dry. 

Stone.— For 50 lbs. Boil 4 lbs. fus- 
tic, 2 lbs. limawood, 2 lbs. madder. 
Decant and work in this 15 minutes ; air 
out and repeat ; lift, and add 4 or 6 oz. 
copperas ; enter again, and work till you 
get the required shade ; then wash and 
dry. 

Lavender. — 100 yards. Scald 1 lb. 
logwood and 2 lbs. sumach. Decant 
both into a tub of sufficient size ; cool to 
150° Fahrenheit ; add 2 gills vitriol ; 
winch in this 20 minutes ; lift and run 
slightly through acetate of iron ; wash 
m 2 waters, then give 1 lb. logwood as 
before ; raise with a pint of muriate of 
tin ; wash in 2 waters ; then, in a tub of 
cold water, put 4 oz. extract of indigo ; 
enter, and winch in this 15 minutes ; 
lift, give 1 water, and dry. 

Lilac. — 100 yards. Scald 1} lb. 
logwood, 2 lbs. sumach. Decant, and 
work like the last ; sadden, and top with 
logwood ; raise with muriate of tm. 

Pink. — For 30 lbs. yam, or 250 yards 
cloth. Bleed 7 lbs. safflower in 50 
gallons soft water; dissolve 2 lbs. 
tartar in 3 gallons hot water ; enter the 
yam in the safflower, and give 4 turns ; 
lift, and put in one-half of the tartar ; 
enter; 4 turns more; lift again, and 
put in all the tartar, and work in it till 
you get the required shade. 

Deep Bl!7E. — Put 10 lbs. cotton 
through the blue vat ; soak in a decoc- 
tion of 2 lbs. sumach for 3 hours ; work 
for 15 minutes through water contain* 
ing 1 pint red mordant and 1 pint blac^ 
liquor ; wash twice in hot water, then 
work 20 minutes in a decoction of 2 lbs 
logwood ; lifl, and raise with } pint of 
red mordant, work 10 minutes; wash 
and dry. 

Pale Blue.— For 50 lb?. 2| l\» 
prussiate of potash ; nitrate of iron, 8*- 
Twaddle ; add 2} lbs. crystals of tin, i 
pint vitriol. Tum in the iron tub 20 
minutes ; lift ; run through cold wate^ 
(not rinced), wring up ; sl^e well out 
dissolve the prussiate into 100 gallon., 
water; enter, and winch 15 mantes; 
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Hft, and give 2 gillg ritriol ; return for 
10 minutes; Tift, and run through 
water; again through the Iron tub; 
repeat in the pmssiate; raise again 
with Titriol, and when the required 
shade ty got, lift ; 1 water, and finish 
out of a weak solntion of alum. 

ROTJLL Blxte. — ^Rnn upon the cold 
blue Tat, cotton; air out; wash in 2 
waters, and sour; then gire a run 
through the iron (nitrate) tub ; 1 water, 
and top with prussiate of potash, ) an 
ounce to the pound of jam. If the vat 
is not in good order, or without that 
convenience, better do this colour with 
prussiate altogether. 

Oranob.— For 40 lbs. 2} lbs. an- 
natto, 24 lbs. bark, 3 quarts muriate of 
tin. Boil the annatto ; put off the boil ; 
enter, and winch till it has a good body ; 
wring out, wash well, wring again, and 
shake out ; then, in a clean boiler, boil 
the bark in a bag for 15 minutes ; add 
the muriate of tin, and enter ; winch at 
the spring till the required shade is got. 

Orange Yellow. — For 50 lbs. 
Bottoming, 1) lb. annatto. Dyeing, 
5 lbs. bark, 3 quarts muriate of tin. 
Give the annatto boiling hot ; wash in 2 
waters; boil the bark, and add the 
muriate of tin; enter; winch 20 
minutes, then wash and diy. 

Chrome Yellow. — For 50 lbs. 
10 lbs. acetate of lead, 5 lbs. chrome. 
Dissolve separately, and put each into a 
tub containing 100 gallons water ; enter 
in the lead first, 4 or 5 turns ; wring out ; 
then through chrome ; continue from the 
one to the other till dark enough. 

Oltte.— For 50 lbs. 10 lbs. bark, 
2 lbs. logwood, 8 oz. bluestoue. Boil 
the bark in a bag ; put off the boil, and 
enter ; winch 20 minutes ; lift, and put 
in the bluestone ; return for 10 minutes ; 
lift and wash in 2 waters, and top; 
give the logwood in another dish ; when 
dark enough, wash and dry. 

BuFF.-^ive nitrate of iron, 6° 
Twaddle, 150^ Fahrenheit; winch in 
this till full enough, then lift ; give 2 
waters; raise in a solution of lime, 
1° Twaddle ; if not dark enough, repeat 
in the iron tub, then in the lime. 

Gbskn. — ^For 40 lbs. Preparation, 



nitrate of iron, 4P Twaddle. J>jeingf 
1| lb. prussiate -f potash, 45 lbs. fustic, 
8 oz. extract of indigo. Raising, 1 pint 
vitriol, 5 lbs. alum. Turn in an iron 
tub for 20 minutes: wring out; run 
through cold water lightly, wring and 
shake well out ; dissolve the prussiate ; 
put it into a tub of cold water, 4 or 5 
turns ; lift, and give 2 gills sulphuric 
acid ; 4 or 5 turns more ; run through 
cold water, and wring out; repeat in 
the iron and prussiate tubs as before 
dyeing; give the fustic moderately 
warm in a clean liquor; turn 30 
miuutes; lift, and raise in the same 
liquor with 5 lbs. alum and 6 oz. ex- 
tract of indigo ; winch in this till yon 
get the required shade. 

Fast Chrome Green. — ^For 66 lbs. 
10} lbs. chrome, 5 lbs. acetate of lead. 
Blue on the blue vat, cotton ; wash in 2 
waters, and give a warm sour then 
dissolve, and put the lead and chrome 
into separate tubs; enter in the lead 
tub first ; wring out ; then through the 
chrome ; continue from the one to the 
other till dark enoueh. 

Vats for Various Colours. — 
WoAD Vat.— 250 gallons water, IVO** 
Fahrenheit, put in 150 lbs. best English 
woad, well chopped ; 9 lbs. best indigo, 
well ground; 2} lbs. madder; 2} lbs. 
bran. fUke altogether well up, and the 
vat ought to assume a green appearance ; 
in 12 or 14 hours, dip a piece of cloth, 
or a little wool, into the vat ; if it dye 
green, it will turn blue by exposure to 
the air ; rake up, and if it holds the 
head well up, put in 1 quart of quick- 
lime, and rake again ; in 3 hours after, 
rake again, and if it looks of a greenish 
yellow, put in 1) quart more of lime; 
in 3 or 4 hours after, rake again ; if the 
vat looks yellower, use another quart of 
lime ; in an hour after this, if it smells 
slightly of lime, it has enough ; if it 
smells strongly of lime, it has too much, 
which may be counteracted by using 1} 
or 2 lbs. of madder, or by heating the 
vat ; when the liquor is hard, it is of aa 
orange colour, which may be seen by 
blowing; when it is soft, it appears 
faint yellow, and throws np a scum. 
In serving or heating the rat, it should 
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be rmked ocoukmally, taking care not to 
ufstwb the sediment, but merely to 
bring the liquor to «n equal degree of 
heoct; thea ^t in 3 lbs. indigo, and 
1| kb. madder; allow it to settle for 
12 hours ; then, u it -looks of a greenish 
oolonr, and does not smell of lime, use 
1 quart of lime. In ail cases, tf the vat 
smells riightly of lime, H is a proof that 
it has eBongh ; if ft smells verj strongly 
of lime, gire 1) lb. of potash, and 2 lbs. 
madder ; then, if it smells of lime in- 
stead of woad, cool by taking off the 
oorering, and a considerable quantity of 
the lime vnW erapoiate; heat np again, 
and put in 30 or 33 lbs. of woad ; when 
hot, mke well up ; look at the vat in 6 
•r 8 hours, if the upper part of the 
liquor looks yellow, rake up, and if it 
does not darken, use 2 quarts of lime : 
arhen yon rake up, stir the bottom at 
* U times, except when heating up ; 3 
AovTs is long enough for a woad vat to 
*ettle. In dyeing silk or cotton on this 
rat, it is safest to work H cold, or at 
most lukewarm. 

Ash Vat, IToo/fen. — 400 gallons 
•rafter, heat to 170° Fahrenheit, 5 lbs. 
ground indigo, 10 lbs. Amencan potash, 
3 lbs. madder, 4 lbs. bran. Apply a 
slow fire, and it will come to fermenta- 
tion in 14 or 16 hours ; then add 1 or 2 
lbs. madder. In renovating this vat, 
use more potash in proportion to your 
indigo, than in setting a new vat. 

Blub Vat, Cotton, — 140 gallon* 
water, 16 lbs. copperas, 8 lbs. gi'ound 
iftdigo, 16 lbs. quicklime. Rake up 
occasiovally for 5 or 6 hours, till all the 
c opp ei'as be dissolved ; if the vat be of a 
greenish yellow colour, c<»isider it in 
good order ; if it assumes a dark green 
colour, it shows a deficiency of lime ; if 
yellowish, it is short of copperas ; after 
raking, allow 12 hours to settle be- 
fore working; renovate witb ooi^)era8 
aad lime, acoording to the irt»te of the 
vat. 

PoTBFLB Vat.— Boil 1 cwt. of the 
best logwood fa 80 gallons of water for 
3 or 4 honn» wkeft it will be reduced to 
26 gallons ; deoa&l tbe dear Kqvor into 
a w^od or stone vessd ; Wt it rtand till 
qwKe cold, «yd add 56 lbs. purple vat 



spirits, 7° Twaddle. In renovating this 
vat, it is made np with raw muriatic 
acid till the glass stands as high as 
when set. 

Crimson Vat. — ^Boil 1 cwt. lima- 
wood ; deomt it in the same manner as 
the last, and add 56 lbs. crimson vat 
spirits ; renovate with killed spirits, 7° 
Twaddle. 

Lavender Vat. — 50 lbs. Boil 14 lbs. 
logwood in 10 or 12 gallons water*, 
decant the clear into a 60-gallon tub 
containing 40 gallons of water ; when it 
is quite cold, add 45 lbs. lavender spirits ; 
rake up occasionally for 3 or 4 hours ; 
next day it will be fit for working, and 
the glass will stand at 6® Twaddle. 
This will dye lilac; add neutralized 
paste for lavender. Renovate with raw 
muriatic acid till the glass stands at 6°. 

Rose Pink Vat.— Boil 1| lb. of 
limawood in 3 gallons water; decant 
the clear into a tub containing 20 
gallons water, and add 5 quarts double 
muriate of tin; the hydrometer will 
stand at 7°; renovate with double 
muriate of tin. 

Silk Spirits. Nitro8uu>hatb of 
Iron. — 2 galls, of 30 Ibe. double aqua- 
fortis, 24 lbs. copperas. Put the aqua- 
fortis into a leaden or stoneware pot 
place it near a fire, and add the cop- 
peras at 3 or 4 times ; if without the 
convenience of a fire, put in a quart of 
hot water with the firfft of the coppei'as. 

Nitrate op Iron. — 2 galls, aqua- 
fortis, 5^ lbs. old iron. Put this into a 
6-galion pot ; add the iron by degrees ; 
and keep it warm, like the last. 

Scarlet. — 3 lbs. muriatic acid, 3 lbs. 
pure double nitric acid ; add 2 oz. sal 
ammoniac, and feed with 1} lb. granu- 
lated tin. 

Purple Vat Spirits. — 4 galls 
(54 lbs.) marine acid, 1| gall. (20 lbs. 
nitric acid. Kill with 3^ lbs. granui 
lated tin ; } oe. to the pousd. 

Crimson Vat Spiritb. — 3 galls, 
muriatic acid, 2 galls, nitric acid, 2 oz. 
sal ammoniac, fed with 3| lbs. tin. 

Latender. — 30 lbs. mnrintic acid, 
15 lbs. double nitric add. Kill with 
3 lbs. granmlated tin; nearly 1 oz. tf 
the pound. 
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Muriate of Tik.— Gire any quantity 
of muriatic acid aa much tin as it can 
consume; you will know when it has 
enough, by seeing tin lying undissolved 
at the bottom of the pot. 

Double Muriate of Tin. — ^It requires 
twice as much tin as the last ; it may 
be made by heating common muriate 
of tm in a -stoneware pot, placed in a 
hot sand-bath, and giving as much tin 
ns it can consume. 

Indioo, Extract op. — 1 lb. best 
j^round indigo, 6 lbs. double vitriol. 
Mix together ; let stand 48 hours in 
.1 stone pot; then put the vessel into 
.1 warm bath till properly dissolved ; 
take 6 gallons water, 170° Fah- 
renheit; add the indigo slowly, filter 
ilirough woollen cloth, covered with 
brown paper, into a wooden vessel; 
what remains on the paper put away, 
as it is only earth ; then add your 
liquor, 4 lbs. common salts, 1 lb. pearl- 
ash. Let it stand till it ceases fer- 
menting, then filter again through brown 
paper, and what remains on the paper is 
pure extract of indigo ; there should be 
12 1bs. ofit.- 

Amuonia Paote. — 1 quart strong 
ammonia, 1 ditto water, 2 lbs. ground 
cochineal. Stir them all well together 
in a stone pot ; tie up the mouth of it 
tightly, and set it in some warm place, 
such as the fine of a stove, for two 
days, and it will be fit for use. 

woollen Spirits. Rotal Elite. 
— 2 quarts of muriatic acid, 1 ditto 
nitric acid, no tin. F^^fore using, let it 
stand until the gas goes off. 

Scarlet Spirit. — Put any quantity 
of nitre, and the same of clear water, 
into a stoneware pot ; the water first ; 
then add 1 lb. muriatic acid to every 
5 lbs. of the above, and give 2 oz. of tin 
to the pound of spirits, adding it very 
slowly for one or two days, l^cause in 
giving the tin too fast the spirits get 
fired, which precipitates the nitre, and 
they are lost. 

Crimson Spirits are the same as 
scarlet spirits, but have more tin dis- 
solved in them ; give as much as they 
will take, till they turn of a bluish 
colour. 



Lac Scarlet Spirit. — 3 galls, muria- 
tic add, 2 galls, water, feed with 6 lbs. 
tin, 1 gall, nitric acid. 

Pniu»LE Spirits. — 1 gall, muriatit 
acid, feed with 2 lbs. granulated tin, or 
an ounce to every gill. 

Cotton Spirits, Red. — For 50 lbs. 
40 lbs. muriatic acid, 10 lbs. nitric acid, 
carefully and slowly Idlled with 9^ lbs 
of tin, or 3 oz. of tin to the pound. 

PxTRPLE. — 2 quarts muriatic acid, 
feed with U lb. tbi, or 1^ oz. to the gill. 

Black liiquor. — 300 lbs. ooppenu> 
dissolved with 175 galls, hot water, then 
add 57 galls, acetate of lime liquor at 
at 16^ Tw., or 32 lbs. copperas, 5 quarts 
pyroligneous at 7° Tw., 10 galls, acetatf 
of lime liquor at 24° Tw. Used as a 
mordant; gives black with madder at 
6° Tw. ; very diluted gives various 
shades of violet, and with red liquor 
gives chocolates. 

Bed Mordant. — 20 lbs. powdered 
alum is dissolved in 9 galls, water 
heated to 140° ; mix with this 20 lbs 
sugar of lead, and add 2 lbs. soda crys- 
tals; should be frequently stirred for 
days. Used in the above proportions for 
calico. 

Red Mordant, for MadJer Pink. 
— 8 lbs. alum, 9 quarts water, 6 lbs. 
sugar of lead. For lighter pink, use 
10 galls, water, 37 lbs. alum, 15 lbs. 
sugar of lead, 2} lbs. pulverized chalk, 
5 lbs. chloride of sodium or common 
chalk. 

Ageine Liquor. — 20 lbs. caustic 
soda at 60°^Tw., 20 lbs. white arsenic in 
powder. Boil until all the arsenic is 
dissolved. Make a solution of 3 lbs. of 
chlorate of potash in 4 galls, of watei* ; 
add the first liauor until it stands at 
28° Tw. 

Pink Mordant, Alkaline, — 10 
galls, caustic potash add slowly 35 lbs. 
sulphate of alumina ; thicken with 
British gum, and fix with chloride of 
zinc or sal ammoniac. 

Verdioris. — 2 quarts water at 160° 
Fahr., 2 lbs. white sugar of lead, 2 lbs. 
sulphate of copper. U^d in calico print- 
ing, and in the black djt for silk. 

Cheap Filter.— Take a common 
fiower-pot as large as possible, plug the 
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bole with a piece of i^ponge, then pat a 
layer of powdered charcoal about an 
inch thick, the same of silver sand, and 
a layer of small stones and coarse gravel 
about 2 in. thick. A good filter may 
be made by placing in a tank of impure 
water a vessel so arranged that a sponge 
which it contains shall lap over its edge 
and dip into the water of the tank. 
The sponge gradually sucks up and puri- 
fies the water in the reservoir, and allows 
it to drop into the smaller vessel or 
receiver, from which it may be drawn 
off by a tube. By placing a few lumps 
of charcoal in the bottom of the receiver, 
filtration of the most perfect kind is 
effected. 

Glue Melting. — ^Break the glue 
into small pieces and soak from twelve 
to twenty-four hours in cold water, put 
the glue in the glue-pot, fill the outer 
vessel with water, and apply heat. For 
ordinarj purposes it should. run freely, 
and be of the consistency of thin treacle. 
The hotter glne is, the more force it will 
exert in keeping the two parts glued 
together ; in all large and long joints, 
the glne should be applied immediately 
alter boiling. Glue loses much of its 
strength by being often melted; that 
^lue, therefore, which b newly made, is 
much preferable to that which has been 
osed. VThen done with add some of the 
lulling water from the outer vessel to 
the gloe, so as to make it too thin for 
use. Put it away till wanted again, and 
by the time the water in the outer 
vessel is boiled, the glne in the inner is 
ready melted and the proper thickness 
for use. Powdered chalk, brick-dust, or 
saw-dust added to glue, will make it 
hold with more than ordinary firmness. 

Liquid Glue. — 1. Soft water, 1 
quart ; best pale glue, 2 lbs. ; dissolve 
in a covered vessel by the heat of a 
water bath ; after cooling, add with 
caution 7 oz. of nitric acid ; when cold, 
bottle off. 2. White flue, 16 oz. ; dry 
white-lead, 4 oz. ; soft water, 2 pints ; 
alcohol, 4 oz. ; stir together, and bottle 
while hot. S. 8 parts glue broken into 
small pieces shonld be covered with 8 
parts of water, and left to stand for 
I hours ; one-half of hydrochloric acid 



and three-fourths of sulphate of zmo must 
then be added, and the whole exposed to 
a temperature of from 81° to 89° C. 
during ten or twelve hours. Allow the 
compound to settle. 

Elaotic Glue. — ^Dissolve glue by the 
aid of a water bath, evaporate till 
thick fluid is obtained, add an equa. 
weight of glycerine, continue the evapo- 
ration with stirring until the remaining 
water is driven off; run it out on a 
marble slab to cool. This compositioi: 
might be advant^gec/iisly applied to the 
manufacture of printers' rollers, and 
similar articles. 

Glue for Gctta-percha. — 2 parts 
common black pitch, and 1 part gutta- 
percha, melted in a ladle and well 
stirred together, then run into moulds. 

Portable, or Mouth Glue. — Fine 
pale glue, 1 lb. ; dissolve over a water 
bath in sufficient water, add brown 
sugar, i lb.; continue the heat till 
amalgamation is effected ; pour on a slab 
of slate or marble, and when cold cut 
into squares. Used by moistening with 
the tongue. 

Glue to eestct Heat or Moisture. 
— Mix a handful of quicklime in 4 oz. 
of linseed oil ; boil them to a good thick- 
ness, then spread it on tin plates in the 
shade, and it will become very hard, but 
may b^ easily dissolved over the fire as 
glue. A glue which will resist the 
action of water is made by boiling 1 lb. 
of common glue in 2 quarts of skimmed 
milk. 

Marine Glue. — 1. Dissolve by heat 
1 part of pure india-rubber in naphtha ; 
when melted add 2 parts shellac ; melt 
until mixed. Pour while hot on metal 
plates to cool ; when required to use, 
melt and apply with a brush. 2. Ca- 
outchouc, 20 grains ; chIorv>fonn, 2 fluid 
oz. ; dissolve and add 4 drachms of pow- 
dered mastic ; let it macerate for a week ; 
must be kept cool and well corked. 

Rice Glue. — ^Mix rice flour inti- 
mately with cold water, and gently 
sinmier it over the fire, when it readily 
forms a delicate and durable glue. 

Bookbinders' Paste.— Plice half 
a quartern of flour in a saucepan, put as 
much cold water on it as will cever it. 
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and tftir it well up, bo as to break all the 
lumps while in a state of dongh. Then 
ponr on aboiit 2 qoarts of cold water 
and 1 oz. of powdered dnm. Stir well 
and boil till it becomes thick. 

Putty.— Mix a quantity of wWting 
into a Tery stiff paste with linseed oil, 
mbbing and beat&g it well before nsmg. 
For particular purposes, as for fanlights, 
. iron-fVamed greenhouses, and other 
places where the lap or hold is very 
narrow, a little white-lead may be 
added to advantage. Coloured putty has 
a mixture of red ochre, lampblack, or 
other colour with the whiting. 

Soft Pottt. — 10 lbs. of whiting and 
1 lb. of white-lead, mix with the neces- 
sary quantity of boiled linseed oil, adding 
to n i a gill of the best salad oil. The 
last prerettts the white-lead from har- 
dening and preserves the putty m a 
state sufficiently sofl to adhere at all 
times, and not by getting hard and 
cracking oft, suffering the wet to enter, 
as Is often the case with ordinary hard 
putty. 

To Soften Putty. — 1 lb. of American 
pearlash, 3 lbs. of quick stone lime ; 
slack the lime in water, then add the 
pcailash, and make the whole about 
the consistence of paint. Apply it to 
both sides of the glass and let it remain 
for twelve hours, when the putty will 
be so softened that the glass may be 
taken out of the frame with the greatest 
facility. 

Sealing-wax, Hed. — ^Take 1 lb. of 
yellow resin, 5} oz. of gum lac, 5} oz. of 
Venice turpentine, and 1 oz. of ver- 
milion. Melt the lac in a copper pan 
suspended over a clear fire, add the 
resin, pour the turpentine slowly in, and 
soon afterwards add the vermilion, 
stirring the mixture all the time. Form 
either into round sticks by rolling it 
out on a smooth stone slab bv means of 
a wooden board, or into oval sticks by 
casting it into stone moulds made in two 
pieces. 

Black sealing-wax is made by sub- 
stituting either lampblack or ivory- 
jlack in the aboT» receipt 

(?oW Sealitiff'Wax, — To common 
•olourleis sealing-wax, made of shellac 



5 parts, add turpentine 1 part, and 
when melted and beginning to coo!, 
gold-coloured spangles of mica, Dutch 
lea£ or ^Id. 

Potting, Bodies. — ^English porce- 
lain abd earthenware are made from the 
following bodies, which are prepared by 
soaking the clays in a large vessel of 
water, and when of the consistence of 
slip passing them through t^e finest 
silk lawn into another vessel in which 
proper gauges are fixed, so that the 
other materials may be afterwards added 
in a slop state. Clay slip should weigh 
13 J lbs. ; Cornish clay, 18| lbs. ; Cornish 
stone, 16) lbs.; and flint, 16| lbs. a 
gallon. The passing through the lawn 
is repeated as often as is need^l, so that 
the mixture may be deprived of im- 
purities. Care must be taken that the 
bones used for china bodies are not 
decayed, and for the other materials 
used in making porcelain, great care is 
necessary to see that they are of the 
purest kinds. These bodies fire at n 
higher temperature than that usually 
observed, and are placed and fixed in 
the furnace with ground flint. For the 
coloured bodies the marls used should 
be selected of the finest quality, argil- 
laceous marl being the b«t; and very 
fine lawn will be required if it w 
intended that the body should be clean 
and free from metallic spots. Gay in 
which the silicious ingredients are in 
proportion of three to one are the best 
for the use of porcelain ; those in which 
argil is in excess are the best for coarser 
earthenware, because less acted upon by 
alkalies. The colours m clays produced 
by vegetables or bituminous particles are 
destroyed by heat in an open fire, and 
are by no means prejudidai ; but those 
which arise fV*om metallic particles are 
obstinate, and should be avoided as much 
as possible. Clays which contain argil 
and silex only are very refractory, but cal- 
careous earths in the proportion of 10 to 
12 per cent, will render any clay f^isible. 
The clays for porcelain should be those 
which contain the most sand, and are ot 
the greatest fineness; also such as do 
not retain w&ter with too much tenacity, 
which h the case when argil is not corn- 
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bhied with fixed air, therefore all clays 
ooght to be exposed to the action of the 
atmosphere for a long time preTions to 
Qsing. Calcareous earth in its common 
form is Hmestone or spar, magnesja, &c., 
which in their pore state are tiot so 
easily dissolred as when combined with 
fixed air. Argillaceoos claj or alumina 
claj forms the basis of common alnm ; 
is called argil, and is never found pure ; 
the finest part is extracted from alum, 
and is not fusible in the strongest heat 
required for china or earthenware. 
Argil in its usual state of drjness is 
capable of absorbing two and a half 
times its weight of water. Silicious 
earths found in a stony state abound in 
flint; the purest are found in crystals 
and quartz of a pure white ; fixed alka- 
lies, vegetables, or minerals are their 
true solvents. It should be understood 
that flint and hones, in all instances, are 
to undergo the process of calcination 
previous to using. 

FmiNO. — ^Articles formed of one of the 
bodies are first moderately burnt in 
earthen pots, to receive a certain degree 
of compactness, and to be ready for 
glazing. The glaze consists of an easily 
melted mixture of some species of earths, 
which, when fused together, produce a 
crystalline car vitreous mass, and which 
after cooling is veiy finely ground and 
suspended in a sufficient quantity of 
water. Into this fluid the rough ware 
is dipped, by which the glazing matter 
is deposited uniformly on every part of 
its surface. After drying, each article 
is thoroughly baked or fited in the vio- 
lent heat of the porcelain furnace. It is 
usual to decorate porcelain by paintings, 
for which purpose enamels or pastes, 
coloured by metallic oxides, are used, so 
easy of fusion as to run in a heat less 
intense than that in which the glazing 
of the ware melts. 

Porcelain Bodt. — 1. 360 parts of 
bones; 230, Cornish day; SO, Cornish 
stone; 20, flint; 20, blue or brown 
cl^; 10, body frit (p. 45); }, blue 
calx. 2. 400 parts, bones; 360, Cornish 
day; 250, ComSih stone; 20, flint; ), 
blue calx. 

IlORnONEBoDT.— 1. 300 parts Corn- 



ish stone ; 250, Cornish clay ; 200, blue 
or brown clay ; 100, flint; 1, blue calx. 
2. 175 parts, Cornish stone ; 150, Cornish 
clay ; 90, blue or brown clay ; 35, flint; 
5, body fHt ; ^, blue calx. These bodies 
are very ductile, and fire at the tem- 
perature of the common biscuit oven; 
each piece of ware should be perfectly 
dry when placed in the seggars, because 
they are made a great deal thicker than 
any other kind. Setters also should be 
used at the bottom of each piece, and 
ground flint applied, but not sand, for 
the placing or seating ; the body, when 
burnt, is quite vitrified, and the pieces 
of ware strong and heavy, ringing re- 
markably shrill. 

Printed Earthenware Bodt, 
Superior. — 3 parts, blue clay ; I, black 
or brown clay; 2, Corpish clay; IJ, 
flint ; }, Cornish stone. 

Common, — 2 parts, blue day ; 2, 

brown or black clay; 1, Cornish clay; 
1}, flint. 

Cream-coloured Body, Superior, — 
1 J part, blue clay ; 1 J, brown clay ; 1, 
black clay; 1, Cornish clay; 1, flint; 
\, Cornish stone. 

Common, — 1} part, blue clay ; 

1 J, brown clay ; IJ, black clay ; 1, 
flint. 

Lilac Porcelain Body. — 200 parts, 
bones ; 115, Cornish clay ; 25, blue 
clay; 20, flint; 15, chalk; 10, Cornish 
stone ; 1|, blue calx. 

Drab Body.— 24 parts, argillaceous 
marl ; 48, Cornish stone ; 24, blue clay ; 
10, bones ; 1, calcined nickel. 

Common Brown, or Cottage Body. — 
20 parts, mi or brown clay ; 8, Cornish 
clay ; 4, blue clay ; 2, flint. 

Fawn, or Drab Body. — 40 parts, 
marl ; 4, Cornish clay ; 1, flint. 

Calcedony Body. — 32 parts, yellow 
clay; 10, Cornish clay; 4, flint. 

Brown Body* — 50 parts, red clay; 
7J, common day ; X, manganese ; 1, 
flint. 

Jasper Body. — 10 parts, chalk ; IQ^ 
blue clay; 5, bones; 2, flint; 1} blue 
calx. Ail the materials should be ground 
together, as much depends on the 
diSerent articles being well united, 
which adds greatly to its fineness ig 
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colour and lustre. It fires at the tem- 
perature of earthenware orens. 

Superior Whttb Bodt. — 50 parts, 
chalk ; 50, bine clay ; 25, bones ; 10 
flint. This body is of the same con- 
sistency, and requires the same tem- 
perature as the jasper body. It is 
perfectly adapted also for the purpose of 
figures in bas-relief and other orna- 
mental work. 

Stone Body. — 480 parts, Cornish 
stone; 250, blue and brown clay; 240 
Cornish clay; 10, glass; 1, blue calx. 
This body will be sufficiently vitrified 
at the temperature of the earthenware 
biscuit 07en, and is adapted for the pur- 
pose of manufacturing jugs, mugs, and 
so on ; it is requisite to place rings on 
each piece of ware, in order to keep them 
from being crooked when burnt in the 
oren ; in all other respects to be treated 
as earthenware bodies. 

Stone Mortar Body. — 480 parts, 
Cornish stone ; 250, blue and brown 
clay ; 240, Cornish clay ; 10, glass ; 
principally used for making stone mor- 
tars, and when burnt is of a yellowish 
white, absolutely vitrified, exceedingly 
strong, very durable, and produces a 
clear bell sound. 

Black Egyptian Body. — 235 parts, 
blue clay ; 225, calcined ochre ; 45, 
manganese ; 15, Cornish clay ; the 
materials must be accurately examined 
on account of the manganese, which 
ought to be free from lime or other 
calcareous earth ; the pieces of ware 
when manufactured are very apt to 
crack, because of the sudden transition 
from heat to cold, provided above a 
certain proportion of lime is contained in 
the manganese. This kind of earthenware 
requires only once burning, after which 
it is scoured with fine sand, and then a 
«mall quantity of oil rubbed over it. 

Ring Body. — 150 parts, blue clay; 
100, Cornish stone ; 100, bones ; 52, 
plaster. Used for making rings and 
setters, for placing porcelain and iron- 
stone ; the porcelain clay which gets 
dirty or injured by working may be 
used for the same purpose, in the pro- 
portion of two of the former to one of 
the latter. 



Saucer Mould Body. — 10 paitB, 
flint; 4, blue clay; 2, Cornish clay; 
1, bla(^ day. Ftepaned for the sole 
purpose of making moulds, principally 
those of saucers; moulds made in this 
way are preferable, and considerably 
more durable than those which are made 
of plaster ; the contraction of this clay 
in burning is inconsiderable. 

Fawn Porous Body. — 40 parts, argil- 
laceous days ; 4, blue clay ; 2, flint. 
This bo47 makes porous wine and butter 
coolers, and water bottles, on the prin- 
ciple of absorption and evaporation. 
The artides are generally ornamented 
with various coloured clays, according 
to the five following redpes ; they should 
be kept in the wet clay state, at the 
time of being painted, otherwise the 
different colours laid upon them will 
not sufficiently adhere, but are liable to 
chip and peel off when burnt. A 
moderate degree of heat must be applied, 
as too great a temperature will cause 
the body to be too dense, and prevent 
absorption; it will therefore be neces- 
sary to fire such articles in the easy 
parts of an earthenware biscuit oven. 

Silicious and Argillaceous 
Clays. — ^These clays are for the purpose 
of painting porous coolers and bottles m 
the Mosaic style, and are equally appli- 
cable to the ornamenting of china and 
earthenware ; the mixtures must be well 
ground, for their fineness has a great 
tendency to equalize the contraction and 
expansion of lK)dies in firing. 

WHTTE Clay. — 4 parta, blue day ; 2, 
Cornish clay ; 2, flint ; 1, Cornish stone. 

Blue Clay. — 30 parts, tohite day; 

1, blue calx. 

Black Clay. — 4 parts, black Egyptian 
day ; 1, vohite day ; 1, hlw day, 
Oranoe Clay. — 4 parts, yellow clay ; 

2, Cornish day; 1, flint; |, Cornish 
stone. 

Green Clay.— 12 parts, \Dhite day ; 
1, nickel ; }, blue day. 

Glazes. — Porcelain Glaze. — 40 
parts, Cornish stone ; 45, red-lead ; 38, 
borax; 82}, flint; 22}, flint glass; 13, 
crystal of soda; 5, oxide of tin; 1, en- 
amel blue. The puriides are made small 
and well mixed together, then calctped 
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in the coolest part of the glazing oven, 
IB seggan thickly lined wi& flint ; care 
most be obeenr^ that the firit is not 
too highly calcined, or brought into a 
high state of Titrification ; if so, it will 
render it difficult to grind, and injure 
is good qualities in dipping. The frit 
likewise if too finely ground will cause 
the glaze to be uneren on the surface of' 
the ware ; if any inconvenience of this 
nature arises, by adding a solution of 
potash in hot water, that defect will be 
instantly obviated. 

Ibonstone Glaze. — 36 parts, Cor- 
nish stone ; 30, borax ; 20, flint ; 15, red- 
lead ; 6, crystadized soda; 5, oxide of 
tin ; -I, blue calx. With the above frit 
is tc be added 15 parts, white-lead ; 10, 
Cornish stone ; 10, flint ; when ground 
together, the composition is ready for 
use ; should the glaze prove too thin for 
dipping, add a snmll quantity of muriatic 
acid. 

Body Frit. — 60 parts, Cornish stone ; 
40, flint ; 30, crystallized soda ; 8, oxide 
of tin ; 10, borax. This frit is used in 
small quantities, in china and iron- 
stone bodies. 

Frit for Glazes. — 1. 40 parts, Cor- 
nish stone ; 36, flint glass ; 20, red-lead ; 
20, flint ; 15, potash ; 10, white-lead ; 3, 
oxide of tin. This frit is intended to be 
used in glazes, in lieu of those which 
contain a large proportion of borax; 
therefore, by substituting it when the 
price of that article is high, will, of 
course, be advantageous, and the texture 
of the glaze will still be good and ad- 
missible. 

2. 36 parts, Cornish stone ; 30, red- 
lead ; 20, flint ; 20, borax ; 15, crystal of 
soda ; 5, oxide of tin. These two frits 
may be calcined in the easy part of the 
glazing oven, in seggars lined with flint ; 
particular care should be observed that 
they are clean chipped, and free from 
pieces of seggars, or any dirty substance. 

Eastbjbhware Printeo Glaze, Su- 
perior. — ^90 parts, white-lead ; 35, Cor- 
nish stone ; 20, flint glass ; 20, flint ; 60, 
frit (for glazes, 2); t> blue calx. 

Common, — 85 parts, white-lead; 35, 
Cornish stone ; 22, flint ; 15, flint glass ; 
24 frit (for glazes, 2); (, blue cak. 



These glazes, when groand, to be sifted 
through a fine lawn ; the former glaze u 
of the finest texture, and will require 
rather a thinner coating when dipped 
than those of common glazes. Fire in 
seggars, either washed with common 
glaze, or a mixture of lime and slip 
without flint. 

Common Printed Glazb.— 90 parts, 
white-lead ; 45, Cornish stone ; 22, flint ; 
20, flint glass; }, blue calx. To this, 
after being properly ground and sifted, 
add 1 lb. of common salt and ^ lb. of 
borax, which forms a smear or flow, as 
it is generally termed, but must not be 
put into the glaze until the blue stain is 
perfectly incorporated with it ; the ware 
dipped therein must be placed in seggars 
washed with glaze. 

White Earthenware Glazx.— 35 
parts, Cornish stone; 20, borax; 10, 
crystal of soda; 20, red-lead; 4, blue 
calx. Calcine and then pmverize 
coarsely, and grind with 20 lbs. white- 
lead, 10 lbs. Cornish stone, and 5 lbs. 
flint. 

Blue and Green Edge Glaze.— 72 
parts, litharge; 36,. Cornish stone; 20, 
flint glass; 17, flint; 12, frit (for glazes, 
2) ; 4, blue calx. The blue and green 
edged ware when dipped in this glaze 
should be perfectly dry previous to being 
placed in the seggars, and the green 
edge should be seated in the coolest part 
of the glazing oven. 

Cream-colour Glaze, Superior,— %h 
parts, white-lead ; 40, Cornish stone ; 22, 
flint ; 16, flint glass ; 8, frit (for glazes, 

2> 

Common, — 75 parts, litharge; 40, 
Cornish stone ; 23, flint ; 10, flint glass. 

Crystal Glaze. — 105 parts, Cornish 
stone ; 90, borax ; 60, flint ; 50, red-lead 
12, crystal of soda; 10, oxide of tin ; }, 
blue gbXx. This glaze produces very su- 
perior white earthenware, and, for the 
purpose of enamelling, the colours, lus- 
tres, and burnished gold appear to con- 
siderable advantage; it is also adapted 
for ironstone, and makes superior blue 
printed earthenware; it has a singularly 
striking effect on printed brown and mul- 
berry. When used for dipping it must be 
considerably diluted, and requires but 
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little shaking from the hand of the 
operator. It requires the heat of a china 
glazing oven, but to answer the earthen- 
ware oven a small addition of white-lead 
most be made, according to the tempera- 
ture of firing. The materials must be 
mixed and calcined, and the ware fired 
in lime and slip seggars, well washed. 

Bbown Cottage Glaze. — 60 parts, 
litharge ; 32, flint ; 8, brown slip. 
This and the two following glazes re- 
quire using about the same consistency 
as the cream-colour glaze, and will stand 
the highest temperature of heat iu a 
common glazing oven. 

Calcedont Glaze. — 65 parts, li- 
tharge ; 40, Cornish stone ; 20, flint ; 6, 
frit (for glazes, 2). 

Drab Glaze. — 70 parts, litharge; 
30, flint; 25, Cornish stone; 10, di-ab 
slip. 

Blub Glaze. — 50 parts, flint; 30, 
borax ; 22, red-lead ; 10, Cornish stone ; 
6, crystallized soda ; 6, oxide of tin ; 3, 
blue calx. In preparing this glaze follow 
the same directions as for porcelain glaze. 

Green Glaze. — 3 parts, blue vitriol, 
calcined ; 1, flint glass ; 1, flint. When 
ground, take 4 quarts of this mixture 
to 30 quarts of the following mixture, 
ground: — 35 parts, litharge, 20, flint; 
10, Cornish stone ; 10, frit, for glazes. 
This glaze is sufficiently fired in the 
coolest part of the glazing oven. Parti- 
cular attention should be observed as to 
the proper wash used for the seggars, for 
much depends on that simple process. 
The brightness and ^ustre of the glaze 
will be secured by adopting the following 
wash : — 5 parts of the solution of quick- 
lime ; 1, of clay slip, free from the least 
particle of flint, and applied about the 
thickness of conunon glaze. 

Tellow Glaze. — 95 parts, white- 
lead ; 35, flint glass ; 20, flint ; 14^ oxide 
of yellow; 10, Cornish stone; 16, frit, 
for glazes. The oxide of yellow must be 
very finely ground, and the other ma- 
terials ground and silled before the oxide 
of yellow is added. It would be as well 
first to mix the yellow and the frit 
together, then let them be passed through 
a hwn into a vessel containing the other 
ugredients ; by this means the materials 



will be better incorporated ; use it abont 
the same thickness as cream-coloured 
glaze, and treat it the same. It will fire 
almost in any part of the oven, in seggars 
either washed with glaze or mixture of 
lime and slip. 

Alkalinb Glaze. — 30 parts, borax ; 
30, flint ; 18, Cornish stone ; 2, oxide of 
tin. The materials must be calcined, 
and particular caution observed in the 
course of chipping from the seggars, that 
not the least particle of any colouring 
matter be mixed with it, for it is very 
susceptible of being materially injured 
in its colour ; when ground, a small 
quantity of muriatic or nitrous acid 
should be added, and at the same time 
quickly stirred about, and the motion 
continued for some time, in order to 
prevent it setting at the bottom of the 
vessel ; in all other respects treated the 
same as common glazes, except with 
regard to dipping, in which case it must 
be used very thin. 

Colours tuider Glaze, with the 
exception of the green, should be mixed 
together and calcined in a reverberatory 
frirnace or glazing oven, in seggai hi Hers, 
or dishes lined with flint ; then spread 
on the mixture about an inch in thick- 
ness, observing that the hi Her or dish 
have a sufficient access of air allowed, to 
prevent the metals from reviving again 
in their metallic state : the green ingre- 
dients only require grinding. 

Naples Yellow under Glaze.— 12 
parts, white-lead ; 2, diaphoretic anti- 
mony ; 1, crude sal ammoniac ; J, alum. 
Mix intimately, calcine in a crucible, over 
a slow fire, for the space of three hours, 
stirring it nearly the whole of the time, 
when the mass will be found of a beau- 
tiful yellow or gold colour. 

LiNiNa Brown under Glaze. — 
7 parts, glass of antimony ; 3, raw 
litharge; 2}, luanganese; 1, nitre; 
1, blue calx. 

Paintinq Brown under Glaze. — 5 
parts, glass of antimony; 5, raw 
litharge ; 2, manganese ; (, blue calx. 

Oranqb under Glaze. — 6 parts, raw 
litharge ; 4, crude antimony ; 2, crocus- 
martis ; 1, oxide of tin. 

Yellow under Glaze. — 4 pans, ra^ 
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htharge ; 3, crude antimonj ; 1}, oxide 
of tin. 

Green undeb Gl^zs. — 12 parts, 
oxid« of yellow ; 4, white enamel ; 2, 
frit (for glazes prepared without the 
oxide of tin) ; 1^ blue calx. 

Printed Brown under Glaze. — 5 
parts, raw litharge ; 5, crude antimony ; 
2^, manganese ; 1, bine calx. 

Printed Black under Glaze. — 3 
parts, red-lead ; 1), antimony ; }, man- 
ganese. After these ingredients have 
been calcined, add the following, and 
calcine again: 2 parts, blue calx; ^, 
oxide of tin. This black under glaze, 
in the last stage of preparation, must 
be calcined in the highest heat of a 
biscuit oven, and crystal glaxs is the 
most suitable to it. The ware mu:>t 
be fired in an easy part of the glazing 
oven ; the brown calcined in the usual 
way, and dipped in the common printed 
glaze. 

Printed Mulberry under Glaze. 
—4 parts, manganese ; 2, blue calx ; 

1, nitre ; ^, borax. Calcine this colour 
in the usual way, either in a dish or 
seggar hiller, and ailer the mixture is 
spread on the dish or hiller, a small 
quantity of pounded nitre should be 
scattered thinly over, and when calcined, 
add 2 parts of flint glass ; 1, flint ; then 
grind all the ingredients up together 
tor use. 

Green for Edgino under Glaze. — 
3 parts, oxide of copper ; 3, flint gloss ; 

2, flint ; 2, oxide of tin ; 1, enamel blue. 
Grind these ingredients together, ailer 
which add 8 quarts of earthetwoare 
printed glaze, and 4 quarts of cream- 
colour glazey mix well together, and sift 
them through a fine lawn. Lay this 
green on the ware after it is dipped, and 
fire it in the coolest part of the glazing 
oven. 

Blub Printed Flux. — 1. 2 parts, 
flint; 1 frit, for glazes; ^, flint glass. 
2. 5 parts, flint ; IJ, borax ; ^, nitre. 
3. 3 parts, flint glass ; 2}, flint ; 1, nitre ; 
1, borax. 

PAINTINa AND £DOINa BlUE. — 2 
parts, blue calx ; 3, frit, for glazes ; 
U, flint class ; 1, flint ; i, white-lead. 
Tnie frit uonld be prepared without the 



oxide of tm, when mixed with the bine 
calx, fbr that metal and arsenic are both 
prejudicial to its colour. 

Strong PRnrriNa Blue. — 2 parts, 
blue calx ; 3, blue printed fiux. 

Weak Printino Blub. — 1 part, blue 
calx ; 4, blue prinUdJiux(2). 

Printiny Oil tw Votterv.— 1. 
1 quart linseed oil, 1 pint rape oil, 2 oz. 
balsam capivi, 1 oz. pitch, j oz. amber 
oil, ^ oz. white-lead. 2. 1 quart linseed 
oil, I pint rape oil, } pint common tar, 
1 oz. balsam sulphur, 1 oz, balsam capivi. 
The linseed oil should be boiled for some 
time alone, then add the rape oil and the 
balsam capivi, allow the boiling to be 
continued until it begins to approach the 
proper consistency, and add the remain- 
ing ingredients. The mixture should be 
allowed to cool a short time, after which 
the whole mass may be boiled slowly until 
it has assumed the proper thickness ; the 
vessel must be generally covered during 
the process, and the sulphur previously 
to being mixed with the oil should be 
perfectly pulverized, as by that means it 
is less liable to curdle the oil. 

Stains for Pottery. — In pre- 
paring these stains the ingredients must 
be ground remarkably fine, and then so 
perfectly dried as not to leave the least 
humidity, after which they must be 
ground again with oil prepared for the 
purpose, composed of 2 parts of balsam of 
sulphur, 1 part of amber oil, and as 
much turpentine as will render them of 
a proper consistency ; they may then be 
u^ with ease for painting various de- 
vices on biscuit ware. 

Blub Stain.— 5 parts, blue calx ; 2, 
friti for glazeSf without oxide of tin ; 
1, flint glass ; 1, enamel blue. 

Yellow Stain.— 3 parts, yellow wider 
gUue; 1, frit, for glazes; }, chromste 
of iron. 

Green Stain.— 3 parts, blue stain; 
1, yellow stain ; }, enamel blue green. 

Gold Flux.— 11 parts, borax ; 5}, 
litharge ; 1, oxide of silver. In these 
enaoMl fluxes the materials are to be 
miide very fine, particularly the flint, 
and mixed well together, so that the 
particles may more easily concrete when 
la « «tate of fusion ; then calcined in an 
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air furnace or <ui earthenware glazing 
oven, when the wnole mass, by means of 
the proper temperature of fire, will be 
changed into a brittle resplendent and 
transparent glass. 

Enamel Flux. — 1. 8 parts, red- 
lead; 6, flint glass; 3, borax; 3, ilint. 

2. 7 parts, red-lead ; 4, borax ; 2^, flint. 

3. 4 parts, borax ; 3, red-lead ; 3, flint 
glass; 2, flint. 4. 3 parts, red-lead; 
1, flint glass ; 1, flint. 

Smalts. — 32 parts, sand ; 32, potash ; 
10, borax ; 1, blue calx. These smalts, 
the materials of which are calcined in 
the usual manner, when finely pul- 
verized will produce a fine rich-looking 
blue powder. 

Enamels for Porcelain Paint- 
ing. — ^The enamels, after being finely 
ground, should be thoroughly dri^ ; then 
mixed up with turpentine, and us^ like 
other colours with a pencil ; after which 
fused again, and vitrified by fire. Spirits 
of tar may be substituted instead of 
turpentine in all enamels, with the ex- 
ception of blue and colours prepared 
from chrome. With regard to the burn- 
ing, the lustres will bear the highest 
temperatui-e of an enamelling heat ; the 
rose colour, cornelian red, and pomona 
green require a less degree of heat, and 
are generally placed in the middle of the 
kiln or muffle, as well as burnish gold ; 
other colours are not so susceptible of 
being destroyed by heat, and will fii*e 
in any part of the kiln or muffle. The 
even surface of the various coloured 
grounds on china is produced by first 
laying the space wanted with linseed oil, 
previously boiled with a little red-lead 
and a small portion of turpentine ; the 
enamel colour is then ground fine, and 
dusted on the oiled part with cotton 
wool, or laid on with a large camel-hair 
pencil. The component parts of the 
difierent colours are as accurately stated 
as possible, but the preparation princi- 
pally depends on observation, therefore 
experiments will be necessary that a 
proper judgment may be formed. 

White Enamels. — ^These require the 
materials to be made very fine and cal- 
cined in air furnace, the heat at first 
to be generated very gradually; and 



when the whole mass is in a state ot 
fusion increase the fire quickly, and 
there will soon be produced a fine white 
enamel ; in the time of fusion it will be 
requisite to keep stirring the whole 
together with an iron spatula or rod. 

Venetian White Enamel. — 3^ 
parts, flint ; 3, borax calcined ; 1, Cornish 
stone ; ^, oxide of tin. 

Common White Enamel. — 8 parts, 
flint glass; 2, red-lead; ), nitre; ^, 
arsenic. 

Blue Enamels. — For these tlie ma- 
terials must be calcined in an air furnace 
or glazing oven, and caution should be 
obsei*ved that thev are not too finely 
ground at the mill, in order to prevent 
them from ci*azing or chipping after 
being burnt on the pieces of wai'e. 1. 
16 parts, flint glass ; 5, red-lead ; 2, 
white enamel ; 2, blue calx ; 1, common 
salt; 1, potash. 2. 16 parts, flint glass ; 
5, red-lead ; 2, nitre ; 2, potash ; 2 J, 
blue calx. 

Black Enamels.— Copper black is a 
very fine colour, the obtaining of which 
altogether depends upon a proper tem- 
perature of heat being applied, for 
nothing is more fickle and uncertain; if 
in the least degree overfired the colour 
is destroyed, and becomes of a dirty 
green. The other blacks are called 
umber blacks, and will stand any degree 
of heat which is required in an enamel- 
ling kiln or muffle. The umber to be 
highly calcined in a biscuit ovcd, but 
particular caution should be observed 
that it is the real Turkey umber, and 
not the Enrlish, which is of an inferior 
quality. Ine two first enamel blacks to 
be calcined in the usual way ; the 
materials of the two latter only want 
grinding. 

Enamel Painting Black. — 4 paits, 
borax ; 2, umber calcined ; 2), red-lead ; 
2, enamel blue ; 1, flint ; 1, blue calx. 
A superior black enamel is composed by 
uniting with 8 parts of this compo- 
sition, ] enamel; 1 enamel purple. 

Enamel Printed Black. — 1 part 
umber calcined ; 1}, borax calcmed ; 
}, blue calx. 

CoppEU Black Enamel.— 1 part, oo|^ 
per cakined ; 3, enamel flux (1> 
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Sed Enakel. — 1 part, ^rreen copperas 
calcined S, enamel fiux (3). The greatest 
difEcnltj in preparing red is the calci- 
nation of the copperas ; calcine the cop- 
peras in a yessel exposed to the heat of 
an open fire, by which means it will 
dissipate all its volatile contents, and 
leave a residue of oxide of iron in powder ; 
when it attains an orange or light red, 
the calcination is sufficiently accom- 
plished ; the residue is then washed 
repeatedly with boiling water, until the 
water becomes insipid and free &om 
vitriolic acid. 

Brown Enamel, Dark — 1 part, cop- 
peras calcined brown ; 2, enamel flux (4) ; 
^j enamel fivx(l). Brown enamel only re- 
quires grinding before it is fit for use ; 
the copperas for the purpose of making 
dark brown will require calcining in 
the most intense heat of a biscuit oven ; 
the colour of it varies according to the 
temperature it undergoes, first white, 
then orange, red, and lastly brown. 

Light — ^1 part, umber calcined; 1, 
yellow under glaze ; }, copperas calcined 
red ; |, white enamel ; 5}, enamel flux 
(2) ; 3, enamel flux (3). 

Blub Green Enamel. — 42 parts, red- 
lead; 15, flint; 12, borax; 2f, blue 
vitriol calcined. To these materials, after 
being calcined in an air furnace or 
glazing oven, must be added 12 parts of 
whiie enamelf then grind them all 
together. 

Grass Green Enamel. — 3| parts, 
blue green frit ; 1, enamel yellow. 

Yellow GiLEEXf Enamvl. — 2^ parts, 
blue green ; 1, enamel yellow. 

Yellow Enamel. — 1 part, Naples 
yellow; 2, encanel flux (I); 1, enamel 
flux(S), 

Oranob Enamel. — 1 part, orange 
under glaze ; 2, enamel flux (1) ; 1, 
emBndflux(4i), 

Purple dotjlsce Enamel. — 2 parts, 
enamel purple ; 3, oxide of manganese ; 
12, enamel flux (Z). 

Cornelian Red Enamel. — 1 part, 
cbromate of iron; 3|, enamd flux (4). 
Tills fine colour is produced from the 
chromate of iron, or the yellow oxide of 
diroma, which has a greater affinity for 
lead than an alkali, consequently the 



flux prescribed is the only one which is 
susceptible of yielding its proper colour, 
as those fluxes which contain a large 
proportion of borax are very prejudiciid, 
destroying the colour, and with the 
greatest difficulty forming any affinity 
at all, therefore should be avoided. The 
flux used should be highly calcined until 
it assumes a dark orange-coloured glass. 
Mix up with spirits of turpentine when 
dry. 

roMONA Green Enamel. — 1 pai-t, 
oxide of green chrome ; 2J, enamel flux 
(1); 1), enamel flux (4). This green is 
prepared by simply grinding the in- 
gredients, and produces that dark colour 
equal to the French green, provided the 
oxide is genuine ; and by adding a pro- 
portion more of flux and white enamel, 
there still will be a rich tint, though 
weaker and lighter in colour. 

Bumisli Gold from Brown 
Qold. — 12 parts, brown oxide of gold; 
8, quicksilver; 2, oxide of silver; 1, 
white-lead. Put the whole of these in- 
gredients into an earthenware mortar, 
and triturate them until the whole is 
Amalgamated ; the mercury being the sol- 
vent fluid, very readily combines with the 
rest, to which it communicates more or 
less of its fusibility, after which grind 
them very fine with spirits of tur- 
pentine. 

Burnish Gold from Green Gold. — 
12 parts, ereen gold ; 7}, quicksilver ; 
1}, oxide of silver ; 1}, gold flux. Place 
the gold in an earthenware vessel on an 
open fire, and when heated red hot, take 
four times its weight of mercury, and 
pour it in; the mixture to be stirred 
with a little iron rod ; the gold will be 
dissolved ; it is then thrown into a vessel 
full of water until it coagulates and be- 
comes manageable ; much of the mercury 
is then pressed through a piece of 
leather, and the rest dissolved by a 
quantity of nitrous acid; the add is 
afterwards poured off, the gold remam* 
ing is repeatedly washed with boilin|| 
water as often as needful; it is then 
dried and inix«d up with the other 
ingredients, and ground with spirits ot 
turpentine for use. 

PUBPLB Emamsl.— 4 parts, gold is 
■ 
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•olution ; 1, tin in solution. Proctire « 
TMsel to contain 50 parts of water about 
the temperature of blood-heat, to be 
well mixed with the solution of gold, 
and then add Uie aolution of tin by 
dropping it into the menBtmnm, at the 
same time constantly stirring it with a 
strong feather, which will produce a fine 
purple-colour liquor ; but it will be neces- 
sary to add a ftw drops of the solution 
of silrer, which will much assist to raise 
th« colour and beauty of the purple; 
to help the precipitation of the gold 
from its solrent (provided the precipi- 
tation does not immediately take place) 
add a large proportion of boiling water 
or a small quantity of sal ammoniac, and 
a precipitate will instantly be procured ; 
the clear liquor must then be decanted 
oS, and the boiling water repeated until 
it is completely insipid. The residue 
oonsists of the oxides of gold, tin, and 
silrer in combination, and is the only 
substance which has the property of com- 
municating the purple colour to enamel 
glass; after the precipitate Is prepared 
ihe flux must be added; the proper 
quantity will solely depend on the fusi- 
bility or softness of the flux, and as the 
operation in a great measure depends on 
obeervation, a few experiments by the 
operator will be found usef\il, inde- 
pendent of the accuracy of the receipt. 
To the purple precipitate may be added 
from 30 to 46, flux, enamel flux (S\ 
according to the strength of colour in- 
tended to be made. 

RoeB-ooLOUR Enakel.— 3 dwta., gold 
m solution ; 60 leares, book silver ; 
2) lbs., enamel fiwc ( 1 ). Procure a Tessel 
to contain 10 parts the quantity of hot 
water, then mix the water and gold 
together while the water is at the tem- 
perature of 190° P. ; add pulverized sal 
ammoniac rather copiously, at the same 
time briskly stirHne the mixture with a 
strong feather, until the appearance of a 
decomposition takes place, which will 
soon be observable by the gold being 
precipitated tnm the menstruum iM the 
tbtm of a fine yellow powder ; when that 
is aoeomplished, let the vessel stand 
undisturlMd a ^ort time to allow the 
predpitate f subside, then decant the 



liquor off, and still add boiling wat«r 
repeatedly to the precipitate until the 
water is perfSectly insipid; in the next 
place put it on a plaster bat to dry, 
after which it must be mixed up with 
book silver and flux, according to the 
proportions given above, and well tritu- 
rated in a mortar ; then send it to the 
mill to be ground, when it will be in a 
proper state for use. This colour is 
supposed to be best when of a purple 
tinge, which may be produced by meroly 
calcining the preparation to the heat of 
ignition previous to being ground; if 
the colour be too dark, the mixture does 
not possess a sufficient quantity of silver ; 
if it is too light, the silver must have 
been very plentifully added, therefore 
the operator must add or diminish 
accordingly. Great caution must be 
observed with this receipt, as the gold 
precipitated oy the sal ammoniac will 
unite with it, and then has the property 
of fulminating ; and when gently heated 
or smartly struck with any hard instru- 
ment will immediately detonate; this 
can only be obviated by a plentiful use 
of boiling water ; a caution which ought 
to be strictly attended to, as it removes 
the dangerous quality by depriving tha 
gold of its salt. 

Gold Lu8TRB.-^Take grain gold and 
dissolve it in aqua regia, as in the 
receipt for solution of gold ; add 5 grains 
of tin ; an effervescence takes place when 
the solution is completed and in a proper 
condition to be mixed; take balsam of 
sulphur 3 parts, spirits of turpentine 
2 parts, mix them well together over a 
slow fire, then gradually drop the 
solution of gold int% the menstruum, 
and keep stirring until the whole solu- 
tion be added; provided the mixture 
should appear too thick, add moro 
turpentine till of a proper consistency. 
1 oz. of gold dissolved in the manner 
described will make upwards of 2 lbs. 
weight of prepared lustre, and must be 
used with turpentine, for all other 
spirits are injurious. 

Pebsian Gold Ldct&& — Take any 
quantity of the precipitate of gold, first 
mixed with a small portion of hi oil 
on a flat piece ot ^rthenware, thea 
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place it OB a ftone preriously heated, 
and when the miztare begine to be in an 
tliquated itate, stir it wtU with a 
palette knife^ and keep adding; more oU 
bj a little at a tisie» until with the 
continuance of a gentle heat it attamee 
the colour of balsam of sulphur, then 
add, with a less degree of heat, tur^ 
pentiae m small quantities. 1 ox. of 
the precipitate of gold will make about 
1 Ib^ more or less, of lustre, haring 
more soliditj and opadtj than the gold 
Imstre. The proportions of the fkt oil of 
turpentine to the spirits of turpentine, 
are 1 part of the former to 3 of the 
latter. 

SiLYisR or Steel LiivraE.«^This is 
prepared bj taking platina and diesolring 
it in aqua regia composed of equal parts 
of spirits of nitre and marine acid. The 
solution must be placed in a sand bath, 
at a moderate temperature ; then take 
3 parts of the spirits of tar, and 1 part of 
the solution of platina, mixing the solu- 
tion with the tar very graduallj, for as 
ioon as the combination takes place, an 
effenrescence will arise, the nitrous acid 
will evaporate and leave the platina in 
tombination with the tar. After the 
above process has been performed, should 
the menstruum be found too thin and 
incapable of using, set it on a sand bath 
as before for a fe# hours ; the spirit of 
the tar will evaporate, and by that 
means a proper consistence will be 
obtained. It must be used with spirits 
of tar. 

(hdde of Platina. — * Dissolve 
platina as for silver lustre. Let the 
solution fall into a large vessel of water 
at the temperature of blood-heat ; the 
sal ammoniac must then be added, and 
the precipitate will immediately descend 
to the bottom of the vessel in an orange- 
colour powder ; decant off the water, and 
repeatedly apply to the precipitate 
boiling water uptil the water becomes 
quite insipid ; after being gradually 
dried it is then used for the purpose of 
producing a silver lustre in the follow- 
ing manner N—Kint, procure brown 
earthenware of a fcdl soft glaze, and 
with a broad camel-hair pencil lay on 
all oT^r the pitce of ware the platina in 



solution, and fire it at a strong enamel 
ling heat, by which it will acquire a 
shining steel-colour lustre; then take 
the oxide of platina mixed up with water 
to a thickish consistence, and Iny it on 
the steel lustre, and fire it again in a 
kiln or muffle, but not to exceed a blood- 
rod heat ; it is then called silver lustre, 
being less k^plendent, having more 
solidity and Whiteness, and a very similar 
appearance to silver. On all white 
earthenware the platina in solution is 
perfectly sufficient to produce a silver 
lustre. 

Bronse (3k>ld. — 2} parts, burnish 
gold; 2, oxide of copper; 1, quicksilver; 
I, gold flux. Having dissolved the cop- 
per In aqua fbrtis, it is again separated 
from its solvent and falls to the bottom 
of the vessel by the addition of iron; 
the precipitate of copper may be in- 
creased or diminished at discretion, which 
makes the bronze richer or poorer in 
eolour according to the proportion oi 
burnish gold contained in the mixture. 
It is chiefly used lor ornamenting the 
handles and heads of jars, vases, and so 
on, and occasionally intermixed with 
burnish gold. 

Solution of Oold.— Put 40 dwts. 
of aqua regia in a small bottle, to which 
add 5 dwts. of grain gold, the solution 
will immediately commence, and may 
be observed by the effervescence which 
arises at the time ; when the solution Is 
complete, the whole of the gold will be 
dissolved, which will be accomplished in 
about two hours if the acids be gebuibe, 
but when they are not, it will be re- 
quisite to apply heat to assist In fhcill- 
tating the solution. 

Solution and Ozidd of Silver. 
— 1 part of nitric acid, and 3 parts of 
boiling water ; add one-thira of its 
weight of silver, dilute with five times 
its quantity of water, then add a portion 
of common salt, stirring it all the time 
and immediately a white precipitate trill 
fall to the bottom of the vessel ; the 
liquor must then be decanted off and 
boiling water repeatedly added, until 
the water is quite insipid. This pre- 
cipitate is the pure otide of silver, and 
ia the same ns that used in the prepan^ 
B 2 
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tion of bomuihod gold and in staining 
of glaaa. 

Solution of Tin. — 2 parU of 
nitrons acid, and 1 part of muriatic 
acid, with an equal part of water ; add 
granulated tin by small pieces at a time, 
so that one piece be dissolved before the 
next is added. This aqua regia will dis- 
solve half its weight of tin ; the solution 
when properly obtained is of a reddish 
brown or amber colour, but when gela- 
tinous the solution is defective. 

Oxide of Tin.— Take any given 
qiumtity of grain tin, and granulate it by 
melting the tin in an iron ladle ; when in 
f^ision pour it into a vessel full of cold 
water, by which means the tin will be 
reduced into small grains or particles ad- 
hering to each other ; then take a biscuit 
dish previously lined with flint, spread it 
slightly over with pounded nitre, take the 
granulated tin, and lay it on the dish 
2 inches in thickness, adding a little more 
nitre on the top ; 1 lb. of nitre will be 
sufficient to oxidate 5 lbs. of granulated 
tin ; the dish containing the tin and nitre 
is to be calcined in a reverberatory fur- 
nace or glazing oven ; particular atten- 
tion is required in seating it, so that 
plenty of room remains to admit a free 
access of air to pass over the metal, other- 
wise it is impossible to obtain the whole 
of it in an oxidated state. 

Balsam of Sulphur. — Take 
2 parts of flour of sulphur, and 4 parts 
of turpentine ; put them in a vessel over 
a slow fire until the sulphur is com- 
pletely dissolved ; after which add 8 parts 
of linseed oil, and continue the same 
degree of heat fbr about one hour ; pre- 
vious to becoming cold strain it through 
a piece of cloth. 

jEtegulus of Zaffre.— 112 parts, 
zafire; 57, potash; 18}, charcoal. The 
charotMd bNBing pulverized, and all the 
materiab mij^d up together, they are 
put into large-sized crucibles capable of 
holdine from S to 4 quarts, and filled 
quite rail, then placed in a strong brick- 
built reverberatory furnace, commencing 
wit^ a slow fire, and continued fbr some 
time, but as soon as it is heated to a red- 
heat, it will require a considerably 
stronger fire before the cohesion between 



the different particles is sufficiently de- 
stroyed. This operation will be complete 
in about ten hours, the weight of the re- 
gulus being from 31 to 33 lbs. ; on examin- 
ing the scoria, if there remains mixed 
with it small pieces of metal like small 
shot, or when pounded, if the scoria has 
a bluish cast, the fire has not been strong 
enough ; there is but little danger to be 
apprehended from the most intense heat, 
provided the particles m fusion do not 
perforate the crucibles. At the bottom 
of each cake of regulus there will be 
bismuth slightly adhering, which is 
easily separated without the application 
of any great degree of heat, by placing 
the cakes upon an iron plate or pan, 
which will soon bring the bbmuth into 
a state of liquefaction, and it can then be 
separated from the regulus. 

To Refine Regulus op Zapfre. — 
50 parts, regulus of zafire ; 6, potash ; 
3, sand; pulverize and well mix, then 
put in crucibles holding about 1} lb. 
each, and fire in a reverberatory fur- 
nace, commencing with a slow fire and 
gradually increase the heat for about 
eight hours ; by that time the resulus 
will have fallen to the bottom or the 
crucible, and the scoria found at the top 
will be of a blackish green ; it will then 
be necessary that another course of 
refining should take place, in order that 
the regulus may be obtained in a more 
perfect state of purity. 

Blue Calx. — 1. 30 parts, refined 
regulus of zafire ; 1, plaster ; ^, borax. 
2. 30 parts, refined reeulus of cobalt ; 
1, plaster ; 4, borax. These materials to 
be made very fine, and well mixed ; put 
the mixture in earthenware biscuit cups 
1) in. hiffh, 3 in. in diameter, and 1^ in. 
thick, filled nearly to the top ; set them 
in a furnace, the fire to be increased 
until the mixture is In a state of fVision, 
the same degree of heat must be con- 
tinued for about six hours afterwards, 
and then the fire hastily slackened ; this 
operation will occupy from twelve to 
thirteen hours ; at. the top of the cups 
will be found a blue calx separated fron 
the nickel; but as a large proportion 
of blue will still remain in the nickel 
when sunk to the bottom of the cnps. 
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it will be nccessaiy, in order to pro- 
cure the whole of the blue contained, to 
pui-sue precisely the same method over 
again. 

Cobalt Blue, or Begulus of 
Cobalt. — 60 parts, cobalt ore; 50, 
potash ; 25, sand ; 10, charcoal. Work 
the same way as for regulus of zaffre. 

To Repine Regulus op Cobalt. — 
50 parts, regulus of cobalt ; 6, potash. 
Refine as for reguius of zaffre ; the 
operation of refining must be repeated 
until the scoria is of a bright colour and 
of a slight bluish hue ; then spread the 
purified metal, finely pulyerized, half an 
inch thick, on flat pieces of earthenware 
covered with flint; place in a rever- 
beratory furnace, and apply a moderate 
degree of heat for a few hours. 

QlasB Making^.— The furnace in 
which glass is made is a large circular 
building capable of holding about six 
pots or vessels, in which the glass is 
melted. Fig. 1 is an ordinary arrange- 

Fic. 1. 



meut of this fumac<ir it is built upon 
to arch, and the space underneath, in- 
cluded within the arch, is called the 
cave, as at A. Hiis apartment can be 
dosed by the doors C C, to regulate the 
draught^ as all the air necessary for the 



support of the fire must enter at these 
doors. On the upper part of the cave 
is placed a grate D, to support the nre. 
The ashes pass through this grate and 
&11 into a tank of water B. Around 
this grate pillars are constructed, whicn, 
being hollow, serve as flues F F. Resting 
upon these pillars is an iron dome O, and 
on this is built the principal chimney H. 
Between these pillars are placed the 
pots E £, which, from the peculiar con- 
struction of the furnace, receive the heat 
equally on all sides; for, as the flame 
ascends it strikes the dome, and is rever- 
berated, taking the direction pointed out 
by the arrows. The pots are constructed 
in the form of a cylinder, with a hemi- 
spherical top, having a small aperture 
on one side for the admission of the 
materials, and their removal when 
formed into glass. When the pots are 
placed in the furnace, they are so 
arranged that their openings are on the 
outside of the fire ; they are then built 
in by a temporary wall, except the 
orifices, so that no dust or smoke can 
ent«r so as to injure the glass. The 
materials for these various kinds of glass 
are placed in the pots, and exposed to 
the heat of the fui-nace for upwards of 
forty-eight hours, dunng one-half of 
which time the heat is gradually in- 
creased, and during the other hnif 
gi*adually deci'eased, until the metai^ as 
the workmen term the glass, Is in a fit 
state for working. During the time tne 
materials are in the pot, the workman 
takes out a portion, from time to time, 
on an iron rod, and examines it when 
cold, to see whether it is free from air 
bubbles and of good colour. If the ma- 
terials employed be very impure, there 
rises to the* surface a scum, which is 
called sandiver or glass gall, and which 
resembles large flakes of snow. 

Flint Gijisb is employed for making 
lenses, decanters, drinking glasses, and 
owes its capability of being thus easily 
fashioned to the lead contained in it. 
The following quantities form a very 
excellent glass: — Fine white sand, SOO 
parts; red-lead, or litharge, 200; re- 
fined pearlashes, 80 ; nitre, 20 ; arsenie 
and manganese, a smnller quantity. 
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Cbown Qlasb is a compound of silica, 
poUsh or so4a, and lims. It is smployttl 
MM a window glass, and contains no lead. 
The proportions for its formation are — 
Fine white sand, 100 parts; carbonate 
of lime, 12 ; carbonate of soda, 50 ; 
clippings of crown glass, 100. 

BOTTLB or Gr££X Glass IS made of 
the commonest materials, in about the 
following proportions : — Sand, 100 parts ; 
kelp, or impui-e soda, 30, wood ashes, 
40 ; potter's day, 100 ; collet, or broken 
glass, 100. 

PlaT£ QLA88.— Great care is required 
in the choice of materials, and the 
management of the process for this glass. 
The following proportions are used: — 
Finest white sand, 720 parts ; best soda, 
450; lime, ttO; nitre, 25; cuUet, or 
broken plate glass, 425. 

€k>MMOii Window Glasb. — 100 parts, 
sand; 35, chalk; 35, soda-ash, imd a 
considerable quantity of broken glass vr 
cullet, 

COLOUBS FOR Glasb. — Oxide of gold is 
employed to impart to glass a beautiful 
ruby colour. Sub-oxide of copper gives 
a red colour. Silver, in all states of 
oxidation, gives a variety of beautiful 
yellow and orange ooloura to glass. 
Antimony, lead, and silver, in combi- 
nation, are employed to produce the 
inferior yellow colour. The oxides of 
iron give to glass various shades of green, 
yellow, red, and black. Oxide of chro- 
mium gives a fine green, and oxide of 
cobalt a splendid blue. The colour most 
valued, next to that produced by gold, 
is the yellow communicated by oxide of 
uranium, and which has an appearance 
resembling shot silk. White glass or 
enamel is made by adding either arsenic 
or the oxide of tin to the m^ted metal. 
The various metals employed in colour- 
ing glass are also used in the manu* 
iacture of artificial gems, and by their 
means the colour and general appearance 
are well imitated. 

Strasl — Pure caustie potash, 16 
parts ; wlut*-l«ad, 85 ; boiacio acid, 4| ; 
arsenioQs acid, ^ ; finest white sand, 50. 
These materials are carefully selected, 
placed in a Hessian crucible and fusea 
in a porcelam furnace for a day and a 



night, then cooled very gradually. Used 
to imitate the diamond. Other precioas 
stones are imitated by adding to tbe 
strass the metallic oxides, as in colours 
for glass, 

SoLUBLB or Watsr Glam.^ — ^Bfiz well 
200 grains of fine sand, and 600 of fine 
carbonate of potassa ; fuse in a crucible 
capable of holding four times as much. 
Carbonic acid escapes; the silica and 
potassa combine and form glass. Pour 
out tba glass, which u commonly termed 
sUicated potassa, on an iron plate. The 
compound formed in this manner it pure 
silica soap. 

Hard Glass vor RBOSiYiNa Colour. 
— Best sand, cleansed by washing, 12 lbs.; 
pearlashea, or fixed alkaline salt purified 
with nitre, 7 lbs. ; saltpetre, 1 lb. ; and 
borax, } lb Thesand being first reduced 
to powder in a mortar, the other in- 
gredients should be put to it, and the 
whole well mixed by pounding them 
together. 

Glazing^ Windows. — Crown glass 
is made in circular disks blown by hand ; 
these disks are about 4 ft. diameter, and 
the glass averages about -^ in. thick. 
Owing to the mode of manufacture there 
is a thick boss in the centre, and the 
glass is throughout more or less striated 
or channeled in concentric rings, fre- 
quently curved in surface, and thicker 
at the circumference of the disk. Con- 
sequently in cutting rectangular panes 
out of a disk there is a considerable loss, 
or at least variety in quality : one disk 
will yield about 10 sq. fl. of good window 
glass, and the largest pone that can be 
cat from an ordinary disk is about 
34 X 22 in. The qualities are classified 
into sscoHcfa, thirdSy and fourths. 

Skost olass is also blown by hand, but 
into hoUow cylinders about 4 ft. long 
and 10 in. diameter, which aM cut oS 
and cut open longitudinally while hot, 
and therefore fall into fiat aheeta, A 
more perfect window glass can be made 
by this process, and thicker, and capable 
of yielding larger panes with less waste. 
Ordinary sheet glass will out to a pane 
of 40 X 30 in., and some to 50 x 36 in. 
It can be made in thicknassea from -^ ia. 
to i in. 
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Plate glau is caat on a flat table and 
rolled into ft sheet of given size and 
;4iioknMB bj a maseiTe metal roller. In 
this form, when oool, it is rcugh pkOe. 

EibibidplaU is made by using a roller 
with grooTes on its snrftioe. Rough and 
ribbed plate are frequently made of 
commoner and coarser materials than 
polished plate, being intended for nse in 
netories and warehouses. 

FolishddpiaU is rough plate composed 
of good material and afterwards polished 
oa both sides, which is done bj rubbing 
two plates together with emery and 
other powders between them. Plate 
glass can be obtained of almost anj 
thickness from -I in. up to 1 in. thick, 
mad of any size up to abont 12 x 6 ft. 

In the glazing of a window the sizes of 
the panes, that is to say, the intervals 
of the sash-bars, should be arranged, if 
practicable, to suit the sizes of panes 
of glass which can conveniently be 
obtained, so as to avoid waste in catting ; 
this consideration is of more consequence 
in using crown and sheet glass than with 
plate glass. The woodwork of the sash 
should receive its priming coat before 
glazing, the other coats should be put 
on afterwards. With crown glass, which 
is sometimes curved, it is usual to place 
the panes with the convexity outwards. 
When the glazier has fitted the pane to 
the opening with his diamond, the re- 
bate of the sash-bar facing the outside of 
the window, he spreads a thin layer of 
putty on the face of the rebate and then 
presses the glass against it into its place, 
and holding it there, spreads a layer of 
putty all round the side of the rebate, 
covering the edge of the glass nearly as 
far as the fiice of the rebate extends on 
the inner side of the glass, and bevelling 
off the putty to the outer edge of the 
rebate. .The putty is then sufficient to 
hold the pane in its place, and hardens 
in a few days. The glasa should not 
touch the sash-bar in any part, on account 
of the danger of its being cracked from 
any unusual pressure ; there should be a 
layer of putty all round the edges. This 
precaution is especially necessary in 
gazing windows with iron or stone 
Bvllions or bars. 



Glass Paintinf^ and Staining^. 
— The different compounds for painting 
glass are glasses of easy ftision, chiefly 
coloured with metallic oxides ground, 
and laid on the glass with spirits of 
t urpentine. In the production and modi- 
fication of glass colours much depends 
on the di£rent preparations of the 
metals, on the small proportion of the 
metallic oxides employed in proportion 
to the vitreous mass, on the degree of 
fire and time of its continuance, and on 
the purity of each ingredient intended 
for vitreous mixtures ; from hence diflS- 
Gulties arise which even a skilful operator 
cannot always remove, and which often 
frustrate his intention. Having made 
choice of the subject to be paioted, cor- 
rectly draw the same on a paper exactly 
the size intended to be on the glass, 
then place the different pieces in regular 
order on the drawing and trace the out- 
lines therefrom on the glass ; when the 
tracing is quite dry the ground colours 
may be washed in together with the 
dark and prominent shades, and also the 
stains required. The stains are laid on 
in various thicknesses, accordmg to the 
depth of colour required, and when they 
are dry the glass is ready to be burned 
in a muffle or kiln constructed for the 
purpose. The panes of glass are laid on 
sheets of iron, or earthenware bats, the 
size of the glass, previously spread over 
with dried ground flint, to prevent the 
surface of the glass from being defaced. 
After the first burning the stain is 
washed off with warm water, which will 
bring to view every part of the subject, 
in fact, every shade according to the 
thickness of colour applied ; to heighten 
the colour paint on each side of the glass, 
and burn it a second time. The glass 
will require from four to six firings, the 
exact number of firings depending on 
the subject, the degree of perfection 
required, and the manner of execution ; 
but after each burning, the pieces of 
glass will want less labour, some of the 
oolours Mid stains being perfect at the 
first and sec<»id burning, and few require 
the utmost quantity. The proper degree 
of heat to which the glass must be 
exposed in the muffle u ascertamed by 
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taking out at different intervals small 
pieces of glass, arranged for the pur- 
pose, on which are laid similar colours 
to those being fired. After the glass 
is burned it requires great precaution 
in cooling, for if suddenly cooled it 
IS apt to fly, consequently all sudden 
changes of temperature should be 
avoided. 

Red Obangb and Yellow Stains. — 
12 parts, green vitriol calcined ; 1, 
oxide of diver. The vitriol must be cal- 
cined to a reddish colour, and repeatedly 
washed with boiling water until it is 
completely freed from its acid, which 
will be known by the water being insipid 
to the taste, then triturate the silver and 
vitriol together in a mortar, after which 
grind them up with spirits of tar for use. 
Various temperatures in burning pro- 
duce various coloured stains, the highest 
a red, a less an orange, and so on to a 
yellow ; but to procure a very deep red, 
the colour must be laid upon both sides 
of the glass. 

Whitb Enamel pob PAiNTiNa 
Glass. — 3 parts, borax calcined; 2, 
flint ; 1, oxide of tin ; 1, Cornish stone. 
The basis of this enamel, which is in 
general opaque, may also be employed in 
assimilating the opaque natural stones. 
These ingredients must be well mixed 
up together, and fused in an air fur- 
nace in a crucible, the Are at first 
applied very gradually, and the whole 
repeatedly stirred with an iron rod. 
The mixture by this calcination, and 
by being kept for some time in fusion 
in an intense heat, acquires its fusibility 
and opacity. 

PuBPLB. — 1. 20 parts, prepared 
purple; 2}, enamel flux (2); 1, white 
enamel. 2. 20 parts, prepared purple ; 
10, blue process ; 5}, enamd flux (2) ; 
1, xohiie enamel. 

Rose Coloub. — 20 parts, prepared 
rose colour ; 1, tohiie enamel. The 
purples and rose colours for glass paint- 
ing are nearly the same mixtures as 
those used for porcelain painting, with 
the addition of a small proportion of 
flux and white enamel, the latter gives 
firmness to the colour ; in the course of 
working the rose colour, if a very small 



quantity of purple be added, the colour 
will be peroeivably benefited. 

Red. — 1 part, terra de sienna; S, 
enamel flux (2). The terra de sienna 
must be calcined over a slow fire until 
its oolonr becomes of a dark red, aitei 
which wished several times in boiling 
water and ground with the flux foi 
use. 

Tbanspabent Obangb. — 1 part, ox- 
ide of silver ; 10, enamel flux (2) ; 10, 
enamel flux (3) ; 1, white enamel. 

YeliX)w. — 1 part, yellow, under glaze, 
p. 46 ; 3, enamel flux (2) ; }, white 
enamel. 

Dabe Bbown. — 1 part, highly cal- 
cined copperas ; 8}, enamel flux (3). 

Red Bbown. — 1 part, black; 1, red; 
1, enamel flux (4i), 

Light Bbown. — 1 part, easy calcined 
umber; 3}, enamel flux (2). 

Gbeen. — 1. 5 parts, cornelian red; 
1, prepared purple. 2. 2 parts, blue; 
1, yellow. 

Blue. — 1. 8 parts, flint glass ; 3, red- 
lead ; 1, potash ; 1, blue calx ; }, com- 
mon salt. - 2. 4 parts, borax ; 4^, flint 
glass ; 1, flint ; |, potash ; }, prepared 
purple ; 1, blue calx. In preparing 
these blues, let the materials be calcined 
in an air furnace, and the whole mass 
kept in a state of fusion for some time, 
a fine blue glass enamel will be produced ; 
the cobalt blue calx should be of the 
finest quality that possibly can be pro- 
cured, and free from all impurities. 

Black. — 1. 1 part, highly calcined 
umber ; 2, calcined borax ; 1, red-lead 
1, blue calx. 2. 1 part, manganese ; If 
black flux. The best Turkey umber 
should be procured for the first process, 
and calcined at the most intense heat that 
can be produced in an air furnace, after 
which pound and mix up with the other 
materials; then calcine the whole to« 
gether in an air furnace, the degree c^ 
heat will be sufficient when the whole 
mass is in fusion. 

Black Flux, for glass staining. — 15 
parts, red-lead; 5, borax; 5, flint; 1}, 
oxide of blue vitriol. 

Indigo Blue. — 1 part, precipiute o. 
gold ; 4^, enamel flux (4) ; J, white enameL 
lliese ingredients arc simply ground 
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together for lue. They produce a beau- 
tiAil colour on glaes, of a fine purple hue. 
This verj expenuTe colour is adapted 
principally for painting the draperies of 
figures, and is rery susceptible of being 
injured by a high degree of heat. 
Etchino and Deadenikg Colottr. — 

1. 7 parts, red-lead ; 2, calcined borax ; 

2, flint; 1, oxide of tin. 2. 8 parts, 
red-lead ; 6, flint glass ; 3, flint ; }, 
green copperas. The matexlals of the 
last two processes must be finely mixed 
and calcined in an air furnace, each pro- 
cess separately, after which take 2 parts 
of No. 1 and 3 parts of No. 2, mix them 
together, and repeat the calcination 
again in an air furnace ; then pound and 
grind this frit for use, but be particular 
that it is ground very fine, for much 
depends on the particles being minutely 
mixed previous to using. The composi- 
tion is afterwards laid on the glass with 
water, and a small quantity of refined 
sugar dissolved in spring water applied 
occasionally ; the solution of sugar must 
be of the consistence of thick oil ; should 
too large a quantity of the solution be 
added, and by that means condensate it 
too much, add a few drops of acetous 
add to the menstruum, it will imme- 
diately regain a proper consistence, and 
not at all injure the colour. When the 
deadening is laid on the glass, the figures 
must be engraved or etched with a pointed 
instrument made of wood, bone, or ivory, 
suitable to the subject, and afterwards 
burned in a kiln or muffle appropriated 
for the purpose. It fires at a less tem- 
perature than stained glass, although 
to some instances it will do in the same 
kiln. 

To Transfer Engravings on 
Glass. — ^Metallic colours prepared and 
mixed with fat oil, are applied to the 
stamp on the engraved brass or copper. 
Wipe with the hand in the manner of the 
printers of coloured plates ; take a proof 
on a sheet of silver paper, which is im- 
mediately transferred on the tablet of 
the glass destined to be painted, being 
careful to turn the coloured side against 
the glass ; it adheres to it, and so soon 
as the copy is quite dry, take off the su- 
perfluous paper, by washmg it with a 



sponge ; there will remam only the 
colour transferred to the glass, which 
will be fixed by passing the glass through 
the ovens. 

Annealing Olasa. — ^This consists 
in putting the glass vessels, as soon as 
they are ^rmed, and while they are yet 
hot, into a furnace or an oven, not so 
hot as to re-melt them, and in which 
they are suffered to cool gradually. It 
is found to prevent their breaking easily, 
particularly on exposure to heat. In 
large works, annealing is performed by 
passing the glass through the oven, by 
means of revolving trays constructed for 
the purpose. 

Cutting Glass. — To cut glass ves- 
sels neatly, heat a rod of iron to redness, 
and having filled the vessel the exact 
height you wish it to be cut with oil of 
any kind, proceed very gradually to dip 
the red-hot iron into the oil, which, 
heating all along the surface, the glass 
suddenly chips and cracks right round, 
when you can lift off the upper por- 
tion clean by the surface of the oil. 
If a tube is required to be cut, notch 
the tube at the point where it is to be 
divided with the edge of the file, or of a 
thin plate of hard steel, or with a dia- 
mond ; after which press upon the two 
ends of the tube, as if to enlarge the 
notch, or what is better, give the tube a 
slight smart blow. This method is suf- 
ficient for the breaking of small tubes. 
Many persons habitually employ an 
agate, or a common flint, which they 
hold in one hand, while with the other 
they rub the tube over the sharp edge 
of the stone, taking the precaution of 
securing the tube by the help of the 
thumb. For tubes of great diameter, 
employ a fine iron wire stretched in a 
bow, or, still better, the glass-cutter's 
wheel ; with either of these, assisted by 
a mixture of emery and water, you can 
cut a circular trace round a large tube, 
and then divide it with ease. When tht 
portion which is to be removed ft-om 
tube is so small that you cannot easily 
lay hold of it, cut a notch with a file, and 
expose the notch to the point of a candlt 
flame ; the cut then flies round the tube. 
A good plan of cutting glass is to make 
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«M of a piece of iron heated to rednees, 
tm angle or comer of which is to be 
applied to the tube at the point where it 
is to be cut, and then, if the fiwetiire is 
not at once elected by the action of the 
hot iron, plunge soddenl j into cold water. 
After hafing made a notch with a file, 
or the edge of a flint, jon introduce into 
it a little urater, and bring dose upon it 
the point of a wire, preTionsly heated to 
the melting point. This double appli- 
cation of heat and moisture obliges the 
notch to fly round the glass. Glaziers 
use for cutting glass a diamond splinter 
mounted in a holder. 

To Draw on Olass.— Grind lamp- 
black with gum-water and some com- 
mon salt ; draw the design with a pen 
or hair pencil ; or use a crayon made for 
the purpose. 

Stenoillingr on Olass— Writ- 
ings on Glass. — Stencil plates may 
be cut out of thin sheets of metal or 
cardboard, in the same manner as for 
wall decoration, &c. If varnish colours 
are employed, lay them on as evenly as 
possible, through the perforations in the 
plate, and harden afterwards in a store 
or OTen. The metallic preparations used 
in glass staining and painting are also 
available, but require firing in a muffle, 
or a china painter's stove. Should the 
process commonly called embossing be 
wanted, paint the portions of glass left 
uncovered by the spaces in the stencil 
plate with Brunswick black, dip or cover 
with hydrofluoric acid, wash in clear 
water and remove the black ground. 
Every part that was covered will then 
present a polished even surface, the re- 
mainder will have been eaten into by the 
acid. If the raised parts are to have a 
frosted appearance, rub them with a flat 
piece of marble moistened with fine emery 
and water. For putting patterns or tines 
on glass with a wheel, there are two 
methods, one fbllowed by glass cutters, 
the other by the engravers on glass. 
The first-mentioned, rough in the pat- 
tern, with an iron mill supi^ied with a 
trickling stream of sand and water, 
— o o t h out the rough marks on a wheel 
of Tork or Warrington stone, polisn on 
> wooden wheel of willow or alder 



moistened with pumice powder, and finish 
on a cork wheel with putty and rotten- 
stone. The engraver eats in and rou^ 
the ptttem wi& copper wheels, aided by 
emery of various degrees of fineness, and 
olive or sperm oil, and polishes the por- 
tions intttkded with leaden disks and very 
fine pumice powder and water. 

Painting Glass for the Magia 
Lantenu-^Dtaw on paper the size of 
the glass the subject you mean to paint. 
Fasten this at each end of the glass with 
paste, or cement, to prevent it from sbp- 
ping. Then reverse the glass so as to 
have the paper underneath, and with 
some very black paint, mixed with var- 
nish, draw with a fine camel-hair pencil 
very lightly the outlines sketched on the 
paper which are reflected on the glass. 
It would add to the natural resemblanoe 
if the outlines were drawn with a strong 
tint of each of the natural colours of the 
object; but in this respect the artist 
must please his fimcy. When the out- 
lines are dry, colour and shade the 
figures ; but observe to temper the 
colours with strong white varnish. 

Pigments for Maggie Lantern 
Slides. — ^The only pigments available 
are the transparent and a f^w of the 
semi-transparent. The transparent in- 
clude (beginning with the b€»t for the 
purpose) Prussian blue, gamboge, oar- 
mine, verdigris, madder brown, indigo, 
crimson lake, a:id ivory black. The 
semi-transparent include raw sienna, 
burnt sienna, cappah brown, and Van- 
dyke brown. No particular method of 
mixing the colours is requisite. Ordinary 
oil or water colours will do, but they 
must be ground extremely fine. The 
pencils must be small and their points 
unexceptionable. Camel's-hair is prefer- 
able to sable for painting upon glass, its 
elasticity being less, and the trouble of 
working out the brush marks, which 
must uways be oarefblly attended to, 
not so great. The best vdiide to use for 
thinnmg the colours is ordinary megilps 
and not a drop more than is necessary 
for properly working should be added, 
fbr if the colours be made too thin they 
will run into each other and utterly 
ruin the painting. If water colours are 
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pnCn nd, the beit mtdinm fbr Ujing on 
the iint wmsk of ooloxir is a hot lolatioii 
•/ tmispArtnt gelatine. When thie if 
dry and cold it admits of ihading and 
fiiUahing without heing disturbed, pro- 
Tided the pencil be hilled gentl j and 
the medinm be cold water. The oil 
paintings require no Tarnishing, but the 
transparency of the water colours is 
much heightened by a thin coat of the 
purest mastic vami^. In colouring the 
pictures the quality of the light which 
is to show them must be borne in mind. 
If it be the lime light, approximate as 
nearly as possible to nature ; but if it be 
the light of an oil lamp, remember that 
its rays are greatly dencient in blue, the 
yellow proportionately preponderating, 
and arranee the tints accordingly: for 
instance, the greens must be much bluer 
than natural, the yellows must incline 
to orange, and all shades of yiolet (the 
complementary of yellow) wholly es- 
chewed. 

Glass Oleaning^. — Grease may be 
dissolved fVom glass by means of car- 
bonate soda, carbonate potass, or better 
•till, br caustic soda, made thus: — 10 
parts of carbonate soda are dissoWed in 
100 parts of water (10 oz. to 100 oi.X 
and heated to ebullition in a clean un- 
tinned iron vessel ; 8 parts of good quick- 
lime are meanwhile slaked in a covered 
basin, and the resulting hydrate of lime 
added, little by little, to the boiling solu- 
tion of carbonate, with frequent stirring. 
This will give a very strong caustic so- 
lution, and should be used with care. 
Keep your hands out of the solution, and 
dip the glass in by means of the pliers, 
keeping them monng while in the solu- 
tion. When the grease is dissolved or 
loosened, scrub with a brush, well rinse 
m water, and dry. 

Frosting Grlass. — ^Roll up tolera- 
bly tightly a slip of tin, about 6 in. or 
8 in. long and about 2 in. broad, or use a 
small flat piece of marble. Dip either 
tff these in Croydon or glass-cutter's sand, 
an^tened with water ; mb over the glass, 
whether flat or round, dipping it fire- 
Tucntly ia a pail or pan ef clear water, 
fhis is the method employed for frosting 
*«gt, ke. For lamp glasses a wire brush 



is used, and they are chucked in a lathe. 
Panes of glass should be laid on a soft bed 
of baiie, or coarse Unen. If the frosting 
is to be Tery fine, finish with washed 
emery and water. Am a temporary frost- 
ing fbr windows, mix together a strongi 
hot solution of sulphate of magnesia and 
a clear solution of gum arable, apply 
warm. Or use a strrag solution of sul- 
phate of sodium warm, and when cool 
wash with gum-water to protect the sur 
fkoe from being scratched. 

Drilling Qlass. — Glass can be 
drilled with a common drill, but the 
safest method is to use a brooc** drilL 
No spear-pointed drill can be tempered 
hard enough not to break. The brooch 
can either be used as a drill with a bow, 
or by the hand. It should be selected of 
such a bore that it will make a hole of 
the required siie, at about one inch from 
the end. It should be broken off sharp 
with a pair of pliers, at about an inch 
and a half, and when the sharp edges are 
blunted br drilling, a fi^h end should 
be made \>y breaking off an eighth of 
an inch, and so on, until the hole is 
bored. It is always desirable to drill 
fr^m both sides, as it prevents the glass 
from breaking ; drill lightly, and lubri- 
cate with spirits of turpentine and oil of 
lavender, or a little camphor instead of 
oil of lavender. Holes may be drilled 
through plate glass with a flat-ended 
copper drill and coarse emery and water. 
The end of the drill will gradually wear 
round, when it must be re-flattened, or it 
will not hold the emery. Practically, 
however, the best means of drilling holes 
in glass is by using a splinter of a dia- 
mond. A brass drill is made to fit the 
drill-stock, sawn down a little way with 
a notchod knife to allow the splinter to 
fit tight, and the splinter fixed in the 
split wire with hot shellac or sealing- 
wax. The drill ia to be used quite 
dry and with care. If the hole to be 
dnlled is wanted larger than the tooi, 
drill a number of sinall holes dose to- 
gether to fbrm a circle at large as the 
hole required, then join the holes with a 
small file. A splinter of dievoad Hiay 
be bought ibr 2s. (or *50) bi, laoogh U 
drill a I in. hole. 
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Darkening QlasB.— The follow- 
ing, if neatlj done, renders the glass 
ODscnre yet diaphanous : — Rub up, as for 
%il colours, a sufficient quantity of sugar 
•f lead with a little boiled linseed oil, 
and distribute this uniformly over the 
pane, from the end of a hog-hair tool by 
a dabbing, jerking motion, until the ap- 
pearance of ground glass is obtained. It 
may be ornamented, when perfectly hard, 
by delineating the pattern with a strong 
solution of caustic potash, givmg it such 
time to act as experience dictates, and 
then expeditiously wiping out the por- 
tion it is necessary to remove. 

Bending Glass Tubes.— If a 
sudden bend is wanted, heat only a small 
portion of the tube to a dull red-heat, 
and bend it with the hand held at the op- 
posite ends. If the bend is to be gradual, 
heat an inch or two of it in leneth, 
previous to bending it. If a gradual 
bend on the one side, and a sharp one on 
the other, as in retorts, a little manage- 
ment of the tube in the flame, moving it 
to the right and left alternately at the 
same time that it is turned round, will 
easily form it of that shape. In bending 
glass, the part which is to be concave is 
to be the part most heated. An ordinary 
gas flame is quite sufficient to bend glass 
by, but that of a spirit lamp is better. 

Glass, to Powder.— -Make a piece 
of glass red hot in the Are, and while in 
this state plunge it into cold water; it 
will immediately break into powder; 
this must be sifted and dried ; it is then 
fit for making glass paper, for filtering 
varnishes, and for other purposes. 

Manufacture of varnishes.— 
The building in which varnish is made 
ought to be quite detached from any 
other building whatever, and have a 
door-way in the centre with folding 
doors made to lift off the hinges. Let 
tie roof of the building slope to the 
front ; fix also in each end wall a frame 
and door made to lift off the hinges, so 
that, when necessary, there may be a 
trte draught through the premises. Let 
three skylights be made and fixed in the 
roof, not directly ovet the f\imaces, but 
on one side, so as to throw light on the 
ftimaces. The skylights and flaps must 



be well secured by lead flushings, to 
prevent wet getting in, which might be 
attended with serious consequences. In 
the left-hand comer, against the back 
wall, dig out a foundation and fix over a 
furnace the $et pot, ueed for boiling 

Fte.S. 




oil, gold size, japan, and Brunswick 
black. Dig out a foundation facing the 
front door against the back wall for 
the boiling fbmace, Fig. 2 ; against the 
back wall, in the right-hand comer, dig 
out a foundation for the gum furnace. 
Figs. 3 and 4 ; this and all Uie other fur- 

Fio.3. 




naces require to have slow fires kept in 
them for a day, in order to dry them 
slowly, and prevent their cracking. 
Fig. 3, the top plate, is of cast iron. 

Own pot. — Procure a copper gum pot 
to fit into the last furnace. Fig. 4. The 
bottom a, Fig, 4, is hammered out of a 
solid block of copper, and fashioned, all 
of one piece, exactly like a hat without 
the brim. The upper part of the not \ 
is made of sheet copper, of a cylindrical 
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form, 10 in. diameter at the top, and 
2 ft. 2 in. high, about f in. thick ; the 

FICU4. 



lower part of the cylinder is then riveted 
to the bottom with copper rivets, the 
heads of which are inside, and project 
through the lappings of the copper, flat- 
tened on both sides. Previous to riveting 
on the bottom, a flange of copper, of about 
f in. in thickness, is fixed on to the 
bottom part, under the large rivets : it 
is fixed horizontally round the pot. Also 
previous to riveting on the bottom, put 
on the iron hoop (f, 1} in. in breadth, to 
which is welded an iron handle, made 
1 m. broad by 1 in. thick, gradually in- 
creasing to 2 in. in breadth, but decreas- 
ing in thickness. The length from pot 
to handle end 2 ft. 8 in. 

Boiling pot — Procure a copper pot e 
to fit ftirnace. Fig. 8, the bottom to be 
beat out of the solid, as the gum pot, and 
of the following dimensions: Diameter 
across the bottom outside, 20 in. ; height 
of bottom, 7 in. ; the cylindrical or body 
part of the pot to be 2 ft. 10 in. in depth, 
and joined to the bottom part with strong 
oopper rivets, made to project through 
at least three-quarters of an inch, and to 
be well hammered inside and out ; for, 
as there is no flange, the rivets must be 
Ltfgf and strong to support the weight 
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of the pot and its contents while boiling 
on the fhimace plate. It ought to fit 
the plate neatly, yet so easy as to lift oS 
freely. Seven inches below the mouth 
of the pot fix on two strong ii'on handles, 
one on each side, riveted through each 
end with two strong rivets; the space 
for the hands to be 7 m., and 1} in. in 
diameter, and to project 4 in. from the 
pot sides. 

Small Tools, — In addition to the fur- 
naces the varnish manufacturer requires 
two copper ladles, made to hold two 
quarts each, with turned hardwood 
handles. Two good ladles for the iron 
set pot, made of sheet copper or 
sheet iron, with ash handles. For 
a pot of 40 gallons, or upwards, 
the ladle to hold 3 quarts. Two 
copper stirrers. Fig. 5, made from 
three-quarter diameter copper 
rods 3| ft. long, beat flat at the 
one end to 1} in. breadth, 8 in. 
up the rod ; to be finished with 
ferruled handles 7 in. in length. 
One large, strong, copper funnel, 
with lapped seams, for straining 
boiling varnish or oil; tin or 
soldered funnels would melt. 
One copper oil-jack. Fig. 6, which 
will contain 2 gallons, for pour- 
ing in hot or boiling oil, with a large 
strong pitcher handle, and spout in front. 
One brass or copper sieve containing 
60 meshes to the inch, 9 in. diametei:, 
for straining the first varnish. A brass 
sieve, 40 meshes to the inch, 9 in. 
diameter, for straimng gold size, tur- 
pentine, varnish, boiled oil, &c. A brass 
sieve, 40 meshes to the inch, and 9 in. 



y 
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diameter, for straining jnpan ana Bruns- 
wick black. A saddle. Fig. 7, which is 
a sheet of phite-iron or tin, 12 in. 
broad, and tunied up 1} in. at each side ; 
it is to lie from the edge of No. 1 pot on 
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the edge of the foBBel, to preTeni the 
spilling of the Tarnish daring the time 
of taking it out. A tin pooring pot, to 
hold ft gallons, made exactlj like a 
garden watering pot, onlj smaller at 
the spent, and without any rose ; this is 
never to be used for anj purpose except 
pouring oil of turpentine into the 

Fio. 8. 




varnish. A S-raUon tin Jack, made 
with a strong handle at back, and a 
large broad spout in front; used for 
receiving the washing^ when poured out 
from the gum pot. A small broom, 
termed a swish, made from the waste 
cuttings of cane tied on a small handle, 
like a hearth broom, for washing out 
the gum pot each time it is used ; to be 
always kept clean, and left in oil of 
turpentine. An iron trevet, made with 
a circular top 14 in. diameter, with 
four small cross-bars ; the three fleet of 
the trevet 12 in. high; it is used for 
setting the gum pot upon, with its bot- 
tom upward, fbr a minute between ^ach 
running. 

BoiLnra LmsBBo Oil. — ^Piwsure a 
copper pan, Fig. 9, made like a common 
washing copper, set it upon the boiling 
fbrnace. Fig. 8, and fill up with lin- 
seed oil within 5 inches of the brim. 
Kindle a fire in the ftimac^ underneath, 
and manage the fire so that the oil 
shall gradually but slowly increase 
in heat for the first two hours; then 
increase the heat to a gentle simmer, 
and if there is any scum on the sur- 
face, skim it off with a copper ladle, 
and put the skimmings away. I^t the 
oil boil gently fbr three hours longer, 
then introduce, by a little at a time, a 



quarter of an ounc* of the best calcined 
magnesia fbr every gallon of oil, occa- 
sionally stirring the oil from the bottom. 
Fio.f. 




When the magnesia is all in, let the oil 
boil rather smartly fbr one hour ; it will 
then be sufficient. Lay a cover over the 
oil to keep out the dust while the fire is 
drawn and extinguished by water ; then 
uncover the oil, and leave it till next 
morning ; and then, while it is jat hot, 
ladle it into the carrying jack, or let it 
out through the pipe and cock ; carry it 
away, and deposit it in either a tin or 
leaden cistern, for wood vessels will not 
hold it; let it remain to settle for at 
least three months. The magnesia will 
absorb all the aoid and mucilage fVom 
the oil, and fiall to the bottom of the 
cistern, leaving the oil clear, transparent, 
and fit for use. Recollect, when the oil 
is taken out^ not to disturb the bottoms, 
which are only fit for black paint. 

Making Varhibh oh ▲ Small Soalb. 
— ^First procure a gum pot, Fig. 4, or 
smaller, if required ; then a three-footed 
iron trevet with a circular top, the feet 
16 in. in length, and made to stand wider 
at the bottom than at the top, which is 
to be made so that the pot will fit easily 
into it. Place the trevet in a hollow 
m a yard, garden, or outhouse, where 
there can be no danger from fire ; raise 
a temporary fire-place round the trevet 
with loose bricks, after the same manner 
that plumfbers make their furnaces; 
then make up a good fire with either 
coke, ooal, or wood-charcoal, which is 
fkr prefbrable; let the fire bum to a 
good strong heat, set on the gum pot 
with 8 lbs. gum copal ; observe, that if 
the fire surround the gum pot any 
higher inside than the gum, it is in 
great danger of taking fire. As soon as 
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the gam begini to fiise and steam, stir 
it with the oopper stirrer, and keep 
entUng and stirring the gnm to assist 
its fusion; if it feels lumpy and not 
fluid, and rises to the middle of the pot, 
lift H from the fire and set it on the ash- 
bed, and keep stirring until it goes down 
(meantime let the fire be kept brisklj 
up); then set on the gum pot again, and 
keep stirring until the gum appears 
fluid like oil, which is to be known bj 
lifting up the stirrer so far as to see the 
blade. Obserre, that if the gum does 
not appear quite fluid as oil, cany it out 
whenever it rises to the middle of the 
pot, and stir it down again, keeping up 
a brisk fire ; put on the pot, and keep 
stirring until the gum rises abore the 
blade of the stirrer. Then the copper 
pouring jack is charged with boiled oil, 
and held oTer the edge of the gum pot ; 
when the gum rises within 5 inches of 
the pot-mouth, the assistant is to pour 
m the oil very slowly until towards the 
last, the maker stirring during the pour- 
ing. If the fire at this time is strong and 
regular, in about eight or ten minutes 
the gum and oil will concentrate and 
become quite clear ; this is to be tested 
by taking a piece of glass and dropping 
a portion of the rarnish on it; if it 
appears clear and transparent, the oil 
and gum are become concentrated or 
ioined together. It is now to be further 
boiled until it will string between the 
finger and thumb; this is known by 
once every minute dropping a portion 
on the glass, and taking a little between 
the forefinger and thumb; pinch it first, 
then extend wide the finger and thumb ; 
if it is boiled enough, it will stick strong 
and string out into fine filaments, like 
birdlime ; but when not boiled enough, 
it is soft, thick, and gnasr, without 
being stringy. It is a saf^ plan to have 
ready a thick piece of carpet large 
enough to corer the mouth of the boiling 
pot should it catch fire dunng the pour- 
ing. The moment it is boiled enough, 
carry it from the fire to the ash-tMBd, 
where let it remain from fifteen to 
twenty minutes, or until it is cold 
enough to be mixed; haTC at hand a 
suffidtnt quantity of oil of turpentine 



to fill the pouring pot, begin and pour 
out with a small stream, gradually in- 
creasing, and if the ramish rises rapidly 
in the pot, keep stimng it constantly at 
the smn&ce with the stirrer to break the 
bubbles, taking care not to let the stirrer 
touch the bottom of the pot, for if it 
should, the oil of turpentine would be m 
part converted into vapour, and the 
varnish would run over the pot in a 
moment ; therefore^ during the mixing, 
keep constantly stirri^ as well as pour- 
ing in at the sam^ time. Have also a 
copper ladle at hand, and if it should so 
fkr rise as to be unmanageable, let the 
assistant take the ladle and cool it down 
with it, lifting up one ladleful after 
another, and letting it fall into the pot. 
As soon as the varnish is mixed put the 
varnish sieve in the copper Amnel plaoed 
in the carrying tin, and strain the 
varnish immediately ; empty it into 
open-mouthed jars, tins, or cisterns; 
there let it remain to settle, and the 
longer it remains the better it will 
become. Recollect, when it is taken 
out, not to distui^ or raise up the 
bottoms. 

LofSBED Oil. — ^The choice uf linseed 
oil is of peculiar consequence to the 
varnish maker, as upon its quality, to a 
great extent, depends the beauty and 
durability of the varnish. Oil expressed 
fr^m green unripe seed always s^bounds 
with watery, acidulous particles. The 
quality of oil may be determined in the 
following manner: — Fill a phial with 
oil, and hold it up to the light ; if bad, 
it will appear opaque, turbid, and thick ; 
its taste is acid and bitter upon the 
tongue, and it smells rancid and strong : 
this ought to be rejected. Oil from fine 
full-grown ripe seed, when viewed in a 
phial, will appear limpid, pale, and 
brilliant ; it is mellow and sweet to the 
taste, has very little smell, is specifically 
lighter than impure oil, and when 
boiled or clarified dries quickly and 
firmly, and does not materially change 
the colour of the varnish when mad^ 
but appears limpid and brilliant. 

Spmm or Tuupbhtinz.— That whioh 
is used for mixing varnish ought to be 
procured and chosen as pure, strong sad 
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free from acid as possible. Some tor- 
peniine being drawn from green tieec 
abounds with a pyroligneous acid, which 
rises and comes over with the spirit in 
distillation ; it is strong and bitter to the 
taste, and appears milky, particularly 
towards the bottom, after standing to 
settle. Therefore, the longer turpentine 
IS kept before it is used, the purer it 
will be. 

Copal Varnishes fob Fine Paint- 
ings. — ^Fuse 8 lbs. of very dean pale 
African gum copal, and when com- 
pletely fluid, pour in 2 gallons of hot 
oil ; let it boil until it will string very 
strong ; and in about fifteen minutes, or 
while it is yet Tery hot, pour in 3 gallons 
of turpentine. Perhaps, during the 
mixing, a considerable quantity of the 
turpentine will escape, but the vamish 
will be so much the brighter, trans- 
parent, and fluid ; and vrill work freer, 
dry quickly, and be very solid and 
durable when dry. After the ramish 
has been strained, if it is found too thick, 
before it is quite cold heat as much 
turpentine and mix with it as will bring 
it to a proper consistence. 

Artists' Vibqin Copal. — ^From a 
select parcel of scraped African gum 
copal, pick out the fine transparent 
pieces which appear round and pale like 
drops of crystal; break these small; 
dry them in the sun, or by a very gentle 
fire. Afterwards, when cool, bruise 
or pound them into a co\rse powder; 
then procure some broken bottles or flint 
glass, and boil the same in soft water 
and soda, then bruise it into coarse 
^wder like the gum ; boil it a second 
time, and strain the water from it, 
washing it with three or four waters, 
that it may be perfisctly clean and free 
from grease or any impurity; dry it 
before the fire, or upon a plate ; set it in 
an oven. When it is thoroughly dry, 
mix 2 lbs. of it with 3 lbs. of the pow- 
dered copal ; after mixing thetn well, 
put them into the gum pot and ftiae the 
gum; keep stirring all the time; the 
glass will prevent the gum from adhering 
together, so that a very moderate fire 
will cause the gum to ftuM. When it 
appears sufficiently mo, luiTt ready 



3 quarts of clarified oil, very hot, te 
pour in. Afterwards let it boil until 
it strings freely between the fingers, 
begin and mix it rather hotter than if it 
were body-varnish ; pour in 5 quarts of 
old turpentine, strain it immediately, 
and pour it into an open jar or large 
glass bottle; expose it to the air and 
ught, bat keep it both from the sun and 
wet, and from moisture, until it is of a 
sufficient age for use. This is the finest 
copal varnish for fine paintings or 
pictures. 

Cabinet Varnish. — Fuse 7 lbs. of 
fine African gum oopal, and pour in half 
a gallon of ckrificd oil ; in three or four 
minutes after, if it feels stringy, take it 
out of doors, and mix with it 3 gallons 
of turpentine ; afterwards strain it, and 
put it aside for use. This, if properly 
boiled, will dry in ten minutes, but if too 
sti-ongly boiled will not mix at all with 
the turpentine ; and sometimes^ whei 
boiled with the turpentme, will mix, and 
yet refnse to amalgamate with any other 
varnish less boiled than itself; therefore 
it requires a nicety which is only to be 
learned from practice. This vaziilsh is 
chiefly intended for the use of japanners^ 
cabinet painters, and coach painters. 

Best Body Copal Varnish for 
COAOH Makers. — Fuse 8 lbs. of fine 
African gum copal; add 2 gallons of 
clarified oil ; boil very slowly for four 
or five hours, until quite stringy ; mix 
off with 3} gallons of turpentine ; strain 
off, and pour it into a dstem. 

Quick Dryino Carriage Varnish. 
— 8 lbs. of fine pale gum anime, 2 gal- 
lons of clarified oil, 3} gallons of tur- 
pentine ; to be boiled four hours. This, 
after being strained, is put into the two 
former pots, and well mixed together; 
its effect is to cause the whole to diy 

Suicker and firmer, and enable it to takt 
tie polish much sooner. 
Common Body Varnish for Cab- 
RIAOES. — 8 lbs. of the best African copal, 
3 gallons of clarified oil, 3} gallons of 
turpentine ; boiled four hours, or until 
stringy; mued and strained, will pro- 
dace about 5^ gallons. 8 lbs. of the 
best gum «nime, 2 gallons of darifiad 
oil, d| gallons of turpentine ; boiled as 
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1 ; mixed and strained hot, and put 
into the former pot of African gum 
Tambh. Put two pots of this anime 
Tarnish to one of copal; it will dry 
quicker and harder than the best body 
copal, and will polish very soon, but 
not wear either so well or so long. 

Quick DaYiMa Body CopalYarnish. 
— 8 Ibe. of the best African copal, 2 
gallons of clarified oil, J lb. of dried 
sogar of lead, 3} gallons of turpentine ; 
boUed till stringy, and mixed and 
strained; 8 lbs. of fine gum anime, 2 
gallons of clarified oil, f lb. of white 
copperas, 3} gallons oi turpentine ; 
boiled as before ; to be mixed, and 
strained while hot, into the other pot. 
These two pots mixed together will dry 
in six nours in wmter, and m four in 
summer ; it is very usefiil for varnishing 
old work on dark coloupi. 

Best Pale Carriaqe Varnish. — 
8 lbs. of 2nd sorted African copal, 2} 
gallons of clarified oil; boil till very 
stringy. Jib. of dried copperas, Jib. 
of litharge, 5^ gallons of turpentine ; 
strained. 8 lbs. of 2nd sorted gum 
anime, 2} gallons of clarified oil, | lb. 
<tt' dried sugar of lead, } lb. of litharge, 
5} gallons of turpentine ; mix with the 
first while hot. This varnish wiU dry 
hard, if well boiled, in four hours in 
summer, and six in winter. As its name 
denotes, this is intended for the var- 
nishing of the wheels, springs, and 
carriage parts of coaches, chaises, and 
so on; also it is that description of 
varnish which is generally sold to and 
osed by house painters and decorators, 
ms from its drying quality and strong 
gloss it suits their general purposes 
welL 

SsocnrD Carriaoe Yarnish. — 8 lbs. 
of 2nd sorted gum anime, 2{ gallons of 
fine clarified oil, 5} gallons of turpentine, 
i lb. of litharge, i lb. of dried sugar of 
lead, I lb. of dried copperas ; boiled and 
mixed as before. When three runs are 
poured into the boiling pot, the r»- 
golar proportion of driers put in, and 
wdl boiled, this varnish will dry hard 
and firm in four hours in winter, and in 
two in summer: it is principally in- 
for varnishing dark carriage- 



work or black japan, and is also used by 
houM painters for dark work. 

Wainscot Yarnkh. — 8 lbs. of 2nd 
sorted gum anime, 3 gallons of clarified 
oil, J lb. of litharge, | lb. of dried cop- 
peras, } lb. of dried sugar of lead, 5} 
gallons of turpentine; to be all well 
boiled until it strings very strong, and 
then mixed and strained. Where large 
quantities are required, it will always 
be found best to boil off the three runs 
in the boiling pot. This varnish is prin- 
cipally intended for house painters, 
grainers, builders, and japanners: it 
will dry in two hours in summer, and 
in four in winter. 

Mahogany Varnish is either made in 
the same proportions, with a little darker 
gum; otherwise it b wainscot varnish, 
with a small portion of eold size. 

Japanners' Gold Size. — To 
make 40 gallons of gold size, put 10 
gallons of oil into the iron set pot. Fig. 
2, make a good fire under it, and boil 
for two houi*s ; then introduce 7 lbs. of 
dry red-lead, 7 lbs. of litharge, and 3 lbs. 
of copperas, by sprinkling in a little at 
a time ; let the oil keep boiling all the 
time, not in too great a heat. During 
the time of putting in the driers, keep 
stirring them from the bottom of ^he 
pot, and have the large iron ladle ready 
to cool it down, if it should appear to 
rise too high; have also at hand an 
empty pot — the copper boiling pot will 
do^into which immediately ladle part 
of the boiling oil, if it cannot otherwise 
be kept in the pot, while the assistant is 
damping the fire with wet sifled ashes, 
of which there always ought to be a 
wheelbarrowful at hand, in case of an 
accident. When the oil has boiled about 
three hours, and the driers are all in, 
fuse in the gum pot 10 lbs. of gum 
anime ; and during the time of fusing, 
heat 2 gallons of raw lin'^eed oil in the 
copper pouring jack, by placing it on 
the plate of the gum furnace. After 
the oil has been poured to the gnm, and 
as soon as it appears boiled clear, take 
the gum pot from the fire ; let it cool 
for a few minutes, then pour it into the 
oil in the set pot. Wash out the gum 
pot, and proceed with another ran in 
F 
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the Mune way. When both runs of gum 
are in the eet pot, there are altogether 
14 gallons of oil, 20 Ibe. of gum, and 
17 lbs. of driert ; increase and keep np 
a regular fire in the front of the furnace, 
that it may be drawn out in a moment, 
if it should be neoessarj. The gold 
size will soon throw up a frothj head 
on the surface, which must be kept 
down by constantly plying with the 
ladle when it is likely to rise within 
four inches of the pot-edge. In about 
fire hows fVom the beginning of the oil 
boiling, it will become stringy ; but the 
boiling must continue until it hangs 
to the ladle, appears quite stnngy, yet 
drops in lumps. When tried upon the 
glass, if it fbels sticky and strings 
strongly, then it is boiled enough. Draw 
out the fire, sprinkle it with plenty of 
water ; leave not a spark of fire in the 
Tarnish house— not even a lighted pipe 
of tobacco. While the maker is cooling 
down the pot, let the assistant have 
ready at the door 30 gallons of turpen- 
tine, fill the pouring pot ready, and have 
all the doors open. Endeavour to cool 
it as fast as possible, as it will require 
at the least one hour and a quarter after 
the fire has been put out before it will 
be ready to mix. When the mixing 
commences, continue the pouring with- 
out intermission, until all the froth at 
the surface disappears, never stirring it 
until the turpentine is all in. If pouring 
in the turpentine has commenced while 
it was too hot, there will be a great loss 
of turpentine by evaporation; but that 
will not injure the quality of the gold 
size. Place the carrying tin close to 
the side of the pot, lay un the tin saddle, 
and strain off as quickly as possible. 
When all the gold size is out, pour into 
the set pot about 3 gallons of turpentine 
washings, and with the swish, wash 
down the pot as quickly as possible; 
and if the pot is still so hot as to evapo- 
rate the turpentiie, ladle it out into the 
washings again, and pour in about 3 
gallons of raw linseed oil ; and with a 
palette knife scrape it all round, washing 
and deaning it down with a rag until 
it is quite cleansed all round, then ladle 
oat the oily and wipe it completely dean 



and dry. The gold size ought to dry in 
from fifteen to twenty-five minutes, and 
in fourteen days it is ready for use. 
Experienced makers can make gold sixe 
that will dry in five minutes, but that 
requires great practice. 

YARinsH, OoAxm Hakekb* Blace. — 
Gum amber 16 oi. ; mdt in } pint of 
boiling hot linseed oil; add 3 oz. of 
asphaltum, and 3 resin ; mix thoroughly 
over a fire, and add when cooling 1 pint 
of oil of turpentine slightly warm. 

Asphalts Vaknish. — Boil coal tar 
until it shows a disposition to harden 
on cooling; this can be ascertained bv 
rubbing a little on a piece of metal. 
Then add about 20 per cent, of lump 
asphalte, stirring it with the boiling 
coal tar until all the lumps are melted, 
when it can be allowed to cool and kept 
for use. This makes a very bright 
varnish for sheet metals, and is cheap 
and durable. 

Varnish fob Ibonwork. — Dissolve, 
in about 2 lbs. of tar oil, } lb. of 
asphaltum, and a like quantity of 
pounded resin, mix hot in an iron 
kettle, care being taken to prevent any 
contact with the fiame. When cold the 
varnish is ready for ose. This varnish 
is for out-door wood and iron work. 

Varnish for Common Work. — ^This 
varnish is intended for protecting sur- 
faces against atmospheric exposure. It 
has been used for coating wood and iron 
work with great advantage. Take 3 lbs. 
of resin and powder it, place it in a tin 
can, and add 2} pints of spirits of tur- 
pentine, wdl shake, and let it stand, 
occasionally shaking it for a day or two. 
Then add 'of boiled oil 5 quarts, well 
shake altogether, and allow it to stand 
in a warm room till dear. Hie dear 
portion is decanted and used, or reduced 
with spirits of turpentine until of the 
proper consistency. 

Varnish fob Iron Patterns.— A 
good varnish for iron is made as fol- 
lows : — ^Take oil of turpentine and drop 
into it, drop by drop, strong commercial 
oil of vitriol; the acid will cause a 
dark syrupy predpitate in the oil of 
turpentine ; keep adding drops of vitriol 
until the predpitata oeaies taking plaoi^ 
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ibm poor <mt the liquid and vrash the 
^iiipj HMM with water^ and it is read j 
■r use. Heat the iron to be Tarnithed 
to a gentle heat, apply the tjrapy pro- 
diet, and allow it to dry. 

Bl&ck Japak is made after the 
naaner of the gold size. Pnt 6 gallons 
of raw linseed oil into the set pot ; boil it 
with a rery slow fire. Hare a 10-gallon 
esst-fron pot, with two handles or ears ; 
tUi pot will fit into the plate of the 
boiling ftimae«, into which put 10 lbs. 
of E^tian aephaltntn, and keep under 
H a good regular fire all the time of 
fbnon. During the time the asphaltum is 
Aalbg, have 2 gallons of oil getting hot 
te mil it with as soon as it is sufficiently 
ndted. After it is oiled, leave it on the 
fire about ten minutes; then pour it 
iite the set pot. Garry it out of doors, 
tad with a handful of hay or straw 
dear it out, and afterwards wash it out 
with turpentine washings, and dry it 
with a rag. Proceed and finish three 
tMfe separate runs like the first, until 
tfasre are four runs in the set pot, that 
8,40 lbs. of asphaltum and 14 gallons of 
nw linteed oil ; then introduce exactly 
the same driers as for the gold size, and 
in the same manner. Keep a regular, 
hat moderate fire, so that the bHoiling 
eoatiBQes at* a moderate heat for four 
boon from the last run being poured in 
the let pot ; then draw, and put out the 
fin for thiit day. Next morning, as 
toon as it can be brought to a boil, try 
it open a bit of glass ; if it but strings 
iboQtly, it will not do; it must be 
beiief so strong, that when a piece is 
piaehed firom off the glass, after it has 
hicB left to cool, it will roll into a hard 
pQl between the finger and thumb. 
When it ^rms hard, and scarcely sticks 
to the fingers, it is then boiled enough. 
P^t out the fire, as directed before. 
LeiTe it one hour and a half before 
■uxiftff. When eold enough, mix it with 
30 gallo&fl, at least, of turpentine, and 
itn^it. If it is too thick when cold, heat 
•ad iatnduoe as much turpentine as will 
briag it to a proper consistency. The 
jipaa will dry in 6 nouis in summer, and 
tin winter. It ia principally intended for 
tiiiMl by coach maken, japnnnerB, or 



painters, and should be kept at least six 
months heftan it is used. 

Another Black Japan Is made by 
putting into the set pot 48 lbs. of 
Naples asphaltum; as soon as it is 
melted, pour in 10 gallons of raw linseed 
oil. Keep a moderate fire, and fust 
8 lbs. of dark gum anime in the gum 
pet ; mix it with 2 gallons of oil, and 
pour it into the set pot. Afterwards 
fVise 10 lbs. of dark or sea amber in the 
iron pot. When it appears completely 
fused, pour in 2 gallons of hot oil, aiKl 
pour it into the set pot; continue the 
boiling fbr three hours longer, and during 
that time introduce the same quantity 
of driers as before directed ; draw out 
the fire, and let it remain until morning ; 
then boil it until it rolls hard ; leave it 
to cool, and afterwards mix with tur- 
pentine. This japan will appear in 
colour like the other ; but when applied 
on work, it will drr more hard, compact 
and glossy, and will not rub down or 
polish so soon as the other, which is 
occasioned by the toughness and dura- 
bility of the amber. 

Pale Amber Varnish. — Fuse 6 lbs. 
of fine-picked, very pale, transparent 
amber in the gum pot, and pour in 2 
gallons of hot clarified oil. Boil it until 
it strings very strong. Mix with 4 
gallons of turpentine. This will be as 
fine as body copal, will work free, and 
flow well upon any work it is applied to ; 
it becomes very hard, is durable, and is 
excellent to mix in copal Tarnishes, to 
give them a hard and durable quality. 
Amber varnish will always require a 
long time before it is ready for polishing. 

BRUK8WICK Black. J^f. — ^In an iron 
pot, over a slow fire, boil 46 lbs. of 
foreign asphaltum for at least 6 hours, 
and during the same time boil in another 
ircL pot 6 gallons of oil which has been 
previously boiled ; during the boiling of 
the 6 gallons introduce 6 lbs. of litharge 
gradually, and boil until it feels string^ 
between the fingers ; then ladle it into 
the pot containing the boiling asphaltum. 
Let both boil until, upon trial, it will 
roll into hard pills ; then cool, and mis 
with 25 gallons of turpentine, or until it 
is of a proper consistenoe. 

Fa 
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Cbmmofi. — ^Pat 28 Ibi. of oommon black 
pitch, and 28 Ibi. of common asphaltum 
made from gas tar, into an iron pot, boil 
both for 8 or 10 hours, which will 
evaporate the gas and moisture ; let it 
stand all night, and earl j next morning, 
as soon as it boils, put in 8 gallons of 
boiled oil; then introduce gradually 
10 lbs. of red-lead and 10 lbs. of litharge, 
and boil for 3 hours, or until it will roll 
rery hard. When ready for mixing, in- 
troduce 20 gallons of turpentine, until 
of a proper consistence, lliis is intended 
for engineers, founders, or ironmongers ; 
it will dry In half an hour, or less, if 
properly boiled. 

Ironwork Black. — ^Put 48 lbs. of 
foreign asphaltum into an iron pot, and 
boil for 4 hours ; during the first 2 hours 
introduce 7 lbs. of r«3-lead, 7 lbs. of 
litharge, 3 lbs. of dried copperas, and 
10 gallons of boiled oil ; add one 8-lb. run 
of dark gum, wich 2 gallons of hot oil. 
After pouring the oil and gum continue 
the boiling 2 hours, or until it will roll 
into hard pills, like japan. When cool, 
thin it off with 30 gallons of turpentine, 
or until it is of a proper consistence. 

Varnish for Prdtts, £nora vinos, 
OR Maps. — 1. A piece of plate glass is 
heated, and, while yet warm, a little 
wax rubbed over it ; water is then poured 
over the plate, and the moistened picture 
laid thereon and pressed closely down by 
means of a piece of filtering paper. When 
dry, the picture is removed, and will be 
found to possess a surface of great bril- 
liancy, wnich is not injured by the pro- 
cess of mounting. 2. Boil Chio turpen- 
tine till brittle, powder, and dissolve m 
oil of turpentine. 3. Cainada balsam and 
clear white resin, of each 6 ox., oil of 
turpentine 1 quart ; dissolve. 4. Digest 
gum sandarach, 20 parts ; gum mastic, 
8 ; camphor, 1 ; with alcohol, 48. The 
map or engravmg must previously re- 
ceive one or two coats of gelatine. 

To Varnish Paper or Cardwork. 
->1. Boil clear parchment cuttings in 
water in a clean glaxed pipkin till they 
produce a very clear sixe, strain it and 
keep it for use. Give any work two coats 
of the above sixe, passing quickly over 
the work not to disturb the colours; 



varnish with a paper yamish. 2. Dis- 
solve 1 ox. of the best isinglass in about 
a pint of water, by simmering it over the 
fire ; strain it through fine muslin, and 
keep it for use. Try the sixe on a piece 
of paper moderately warm ; if it gli^«ns, 
it is too thick, add more water ; if it 
soaks into the paper, it is too thin, add 
or diminish the isinglass till it merely 
dulls the surface ; t£en give the paper 
two or three coats, letting it dry between 
each, being careful (particularly in the 
first coat) to bear very lightly on the 
brush, which should be a flat tin camel- 
hair. The sixe should flow freely from 
the brush, otherwise the paper, if a 
drawing, may be damaged. Then take 
the best mastic varnish, and with it give 
at least three coats. 

Varnish for Goloubed Drawings. 
— Canada balsam, 1 ox. ; spirits of tur- 
pentine, 2 ox. Mix them together. Be- 
fore this composition is applied, the 
drawing or print should be sixed with a 
solution of isinglass in water, and when 
dry apply the varnish with a camel- 
hair brush. 

Varnish for Paintinos and Pic- 
tures. — 1. Honey, 1 pmt; the whites 
of 24 fresh eggs; 1 ox. of isinglass, 
20 grs. of hydrate of potassium, | ox. 
common salt ; mix together over a gentle 
heat of 80° or 90° Fahr. ; be careful not 
to let the mixture remain long enough to 
coagulate the albumen of the eggs ; stir 
the mixture thoroughly, then bottle. 
Take one tablespoonnil of the varnish 
and add to it half a tablespoonful of good 
oil of turpentine, then spread on the pic- 
ture as soon as mixed. 2. Digest at a 
slow heat gum sandarach, 2 parts ; gum 
mastic, 4 ; balsam capivi, 2 ; white 
turpentine, 3 ; with spirits of turpentine, 
4 ; and alcohol 50-56 parts. 3. BoU 5 
parts bitter apple, freed firom the seeds 
and cut, with rain-water 50 parts, down 
to one-half. Strain and dissolve in the 
liquor gum arabic, 8 parts ; rock candy, 
4; and add 1 of alcohol. Let it stand 
for some days, and filter. 4. Pure linseed 
oil, to which a small quantity of sugar 
of lead, ground fine. Las been added. 5. 
Take equal quantities of linseed oil and 
oil of turpentine, thicken bv exposort to 
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the sun and ai» nntil it becomes resinoos 
and half evaporated, then add a portion 
of melted beeswax. Varnishing pictures 
should always be performed in fair 
weather, and out of any current of cold 
or damp air. 

PHOTOGfiAFHEBS' NEQATiy E VaRNIBH. 

— Gum juniper, 2 drachms 8 grains; 
gum frankincense, 1 drachm 10 grains ; 
alcohol, 4 oz. Filter through paper 
and use the clear solution. 

Traotpeb Varnish, for Diaphanie, 
EngravingSj ^c. — 1. Pale Canada balsam 
and rectiBed oil of turpentine equal parts. 
2. Mastic in tears and sandarach, each 
4 oz. ; rectified spirit, 1| pint ; dissolve, 
and add pale Canada balsam | pint. 
Melt the balsam with a gentle heat, mix 
with the other ingredients and agitate 
Tiolentlj. No. 1 is also termed (kystal 
Varnish, 

Gold Varnish. — ^Digest shellac, 16 
parts; gum sandarach and mastic, of 
each 3 ; crocus, 1 ; gum gamboge, 2 ; 
all bruised, with alcohol, 144. Or, digest 
seed-lac, sandarach, mastic, of each 8 
parts ; gamboge, 2 ; dragon's blood, 1 ; 
white turpentine, 6; turmeric, 4; 
bruised, with alcohol, 120. 

Vabhibh for Gilt Articles. — Gum- 
lac, 125 parts; gamboge, 125; dragon's 
blood, 125; annatto, 125; safiron, 32. 
Dissolve each resin in 1000 parts by 
measure, of absolute alcohol ; two sepa- 
rate mixtures must be made with the 
dragon's blood and annatto, in 1000 
parts of such alcohol; and a proper 
proportion of each should be added with 
the gamboge to the varnish, according 
to the shade of colour required. 

Black Leather Varnish. — 1. Dur- 
able leather varnish is composed of boiled 
linseed oil, in which a diier, such as 
litharse, has been boiled. It is coloured 
with lampblack. This varnish is used 
for making enamelled leather. 2. Digest 
shellac, 12 parts ; white turpentine, 5 ; 
gum sandarach, 2 ; lampblack, 1 ; with 
spirits of turpentine, 4 ; alcohol, 96. 

Whttb Varnish. — 1. Tender copal, 
7} oz. ; camphor, 1 oz. ; alcohol of 95 
per cent., 1 quart. Dissolve, then add 
mastic, 2 oz. ; Venice turpentine, 1 oz. 
DfMolTe and strain. Very white, drying, 



and capable of being polished when hard. 
Used for toys. 2. Sandarach, 8 oz.; 
mastic, 2 oz.; Canada balsam, 4 oz.; 
alcohol, 1 quart. Rectified spirits of 
wme, 1 quart ; gum sandarach, 10 oz. , 

gim mastic, 2 oz. ; gum anime, | oz. 
issolve in a clean can, with gentle 
heat. Agitate well when the gums 
are dissolved; strain through a lawn 
sieve. 

Table Varnish. — 1. Oil of turpentine, 
1 lb.; beeswax, 2 oz. ; colophony, 1 
drachm. 2. Dammar resin, 1 lb. ; spirits 
of turpentine, 2 lbs.; camphor, 200 
grains. Digest the mixtui'e for twenty- 
four hours. The decanted portion is fit 
for immediate use. 

To Varnish Furniture.— First make 
the work quite clean; then fill up all 
knots or blemishes with cement of the 
same colour ; see that the brush is clean, 
and free from loose hairs ; then dip the 
brush in the varnish, stroke it along the 
wire raised across the top of the varnish 
pot, and give the work a thin and regular 
coat; soon after that another, and an- 
other, always taking care not to pass the 
brush twice in the same place; let it 
stand to dry in a moderately warm place, 
that the varnish may not chill. When 
the work has had about six or seven 
coats, let it get quite hard (which prove 
by pressing the knuckles on it; if it 
leaves a mark, it is not hard enoueh); 
then with the first three fingers of the 
hand rub the varnish till it chafes, and 
proceed over that part of the work in- 
tended to be polished, in order to take 
out all the streaks or partial lumps 
made by the brush ; then give it anoth6« 
coat, and let it stand a day or two to 
harden. 

Varnishes for Furniture. — 1. 
Shellac, 1| lb. ; naphtha, 1 gallon ; dis- 
solve, and it is ready without filtering. 
2. Shellac, 12 oz. ; copal, 3 oz. (or an 
equivalent of varnish); dissolve in 1 
gallon of naphtha. 3. Shellac, 1| lb. ; 
seed-lac and sandarach, each 4 oz. ; mas- 
tic, 2 oz. ; rectified spirit, 1 gallon ; dis- 
solve. 4. Shellac, 2 lbs. ; benzoii^ 4 oz. ; 
spirit, 1 gallon. 5. Shellac, 10 oz. ; 
seed-lac, sandarach, and copal varnish, 
of each 6 oz. ; benzoin, 3 oz. ; naphtMi 
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1 gallon. To darken, benzoin and dra- 
gon's blood are used, turmeric and other 
colooring matten are aUo added; and 
to make it lighter it is neoessarj to use 
bleached lac, though some endeavour to 
give this effect by adding oxalic add to 
the ingredients : it, like gum arable, is 
insoluble in good spirit or naphtha. For 
all ordinary purposes the first form is 
best and least troublesome, while its ap- 
pearance is equal to any other. 

Cheap Oak Varnish.— Clear pale 
resin, 3} lbs. ; oil of turpentine, 1 gallon ; 
dissolve. It may be coloured darker by 
adding a little fine lampblack. 

Mahogany Varnish. — Put in a bottle 

2 oz. gum sandarach, 1 oz. shellac, ^ oz. 
gum bengamin, 1 oz. Venice turpentine, 
and a pint of spirits of wine. Colour 
red, with dragon s blood, or yellow with 
safiron. Stand in a warm spot till gum 
dissolves, when strain for use. 

White Furniture Varnish.— White 
wax, 6 oz. ; oil of turpentine, 1 pint ; 
dissolve by a gentle heat. Or white wax, 
6 parts; petroleum, 48; applied to 
the work while warm, allowed to cool, 
then polished by rubbing with a coarse 
cloth. 

Dark Varnish for Light Wooi>- 
WORK. — Pound up and digest shellac, 
16 parts; gum sandarach, 32; gum 
mastic, 8 ; gum elemi, 8 ; dragon's 
blood, 4 ; annatto, 1, with white turpen- 
tine, 16 ; and alcohol, 256. Dilute with 
alcohol if required. 

Varnish for Violins. — Coarsely- 
powdered oopal and glass, each 4 oz. ; 
alcohol, 64 o. p. 1 pint ; camphor, | oz. ; 
heat the mixture with frequent stirring 
m a water bath, so that the bubbles may 
be counted as they rise, until solution is 
complete, and when cold decant the clear 
portion. When oil varnish is used it is 
made as for Artists^ Virgin Copal, 

Varnish for Wood which Resists 
Boiling Water.— Linseed oil, 1| lb. ; 
amber, 1 lb. ; litharge pulverized, 5 oz. ; 
white-lead pulverized, 5 oz. ; minium, 
5 oz. Boil the linseed oil in an untinned 
copper vessel, and suspend in it the 
litharge and the minium in a small bag, 
which must not touch the bottom of the 
vessel. Continue the ebullition until the 



oil has acquired a deep^rown oolour ; 
then take out the bag and put m a clove 
of garlick ; this is to be repeated 7 or 8 
times, the ebullition being always con- 
tinued. Before the ambtf is added to 
the oil, it is to be mixed with 2 oz. of 
linoeed oU, and melted over a fire that is 
well kept up. When the mass is fluid, 
it is to be poured into the linseed oil 
this mixture is to be boiled and stirrea 
continually for 2 or 3 minutes; after* 
wards filter the mixture, and preserve it 
in bottles tightly corked. When this 
varnish is used, the wood must be pre- 
viously well polished, and covered with 
a thin coat of soot and spirits of turpen- 
tine. When this coat is dry, some of the 
varnish may be applied, which should be 
distributed equally on every part with a 
small fine sponge. This operation is to 
be repeated 4 times, being always carefU. 
that each coat be well dried first. After 
the but coat of varnish, the wood mutt 
be dried in an oven, and afterwards 
polished. ' 

Wainscot Varnish. — Gum amme, 8 
lbs.; clarified linseed oil, 3 gallons; 
litharge, | lb. ; acetate of lead, } lb. ; 
sulphate of copper, } lb. These material^ 
must be carefully but thoroughly boiled 
together until the mixture becomes quite 
stringy, and then 5) gallons of heated 
turpentine stirred in. It can be easily 
deepened in colour by the addition of a 
little gold size. 

Brown Hard Spmrr Varnish. — 1. 
Sandarach, 4 oz.; pale seed-lac, 2 oz.; 
elemi, 1 oz. ; alcohol, 1 quart; digest 
with agitation till dissolved, then add 
Venice turpentine, 2 oz. 2. Gum san- 
darach, 3 lbs. ; shellac, 2 lbs. ; rectified 
spirit (65 over proof), 2 gallons; dis- 
solve, add turpentine varnish, 1 quart ; 
agitate well and strain. Very fine. 3. 
Seed-lac and yellow resin, of each 1| lb. ; 
rectified spirit, 2 gallons. 4. Gum juni- 
per, 6 oz. ; shellac, 6 oz. ; salt of tar- 
tar, I oz. ; Vemce turpentine, 1^ oz., 
and 4 pints of spirits of wine mixed 
together. 

Turpentine Varnish. — ^To 1 pint of 
spirits of turpentine add 10 oz. clear 
resin pounded ; put it in a tin can on a 
stove, and let it boil for half an hour. 
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Wlien the reua k all diMolred, let it 
eool, and it is nadj for use. 

Whttb Haud Spirit Yariiish. — 1. 
Gvm aaadarach^ 1 lb. ; clear turpentine, 
6 01.; rectified spirit (65 orer proof), 

3 piata ; diaeolTe. S. Maatic, in tears, 2 
oa. ; saadarach, 8 oz. ; gam alemi, 1 oz. ; 
duo turpentine, 4 oz. ; rectified spirit 
(65 orer proof), 1 quart. Used on 
metals ; polishes well. 8. Qum mastic, 

4 oz. ; gum Juniper, ^ lb. ; turpentine, 

1 ot, ; spirits of wine, 4 pints ; miz to- 

g«thCT. 

MiiTic Yamsoul — 1 pint spirits of 
turpentine, and 10 oz. of the clearest 
gum mastic. Set it in a sand bath till 
it is all dissoWed, then strain it through 
a iae lieTey and it is ready for use ; if 
too thiok, thin with spirit of turpen- 
tine. 

SovT Brxlliast VARMiaH. — Sanda- 
rach, 6 oz. ; elemi (genuine), 4 oz.; 
anime, 1 oz. ; camphor, | oz. ; rectified 
^irit, 1 quart ; as before. 

Skaldiq-wxx Yarmish. — Dissolve 
aeaiing waz in spirits of wine, and apply 
the solution (well shaken up) with a 
aoft brush; the spirits of wine will 
eraporate, leaving an ereii coating of 
aeaiing waz. 

Etcuino Yarnishes. — White waz, 

2 oz.; black and Burgundy pitch, of 
eadi I oz. ; melt together ; add by decrees 
powdered asphaltum 2 oz., and bou till 
a drop taken out on a plate will break 
when cold by being bent double two or 
three times between the fingers ; it most 
then be poured into warm water and 
made into small balls for use. 

iSbrcL — Linseed oil and mastic, of each 
4 oz. ; melt together. 

Soft — Sofl linseed oil, 4 oz.; gum 
benzoin and white waz, of each | oz. ; 
boil to two-thirds. 

Ldrbkeih>il Yarnhh.— Boil linseed 
oil, 60 parts, with litharge, 2 parts, and 
whita Titriod, 1 part, OMh finely pow- 
dered, until aU water la eraporated. 
Then aei by. Or, mb op borate of man- 
gsMsa^ 4 parts, with soma of the oil, 
thcB add UMaad oil, 3000 parts, and heat 
taboiliag. 

BooKMnfOKof YABmnL— 1. 6 os. 
naatie, i» di^; 3 os. coanely-poundad 



glass, separated from the dust by a siere ; 
32 oz. spirits of wine of 40°. Place the 
ingredients in a sand bath over a fire, 
and let them boil, stirring them well. 
When thoroughly mixed introduce 3 oz. 
spirits of turpentine, boil for half an hour, 
remore from the fire, cool, and strain 
through cotton doth. 2. 3 pints of 
spirits of wine of 40° ; 8 oz. sandarach ; 
2 oz. mastic, in drops; 8 oz. shellac 
and 2 oz. Yenioe turpentine. Prepare 
aa for Mo. 1. Apply lightly on the book 
with a pieoe of cotton wool, a small 
sponge, or a brush. 

Yarmbh roR Waterproof Goods.— 
Let a } lb. of india-rubber, in small 
pieces, soften in | lb. of oil of turpentine, 
then add 2 lbs. of boiled oil, and boil for 
2 hours over a slow fire. When dis- 
solred, add 6 lbs. of boiled linseed oil, 
and 1 lb. of litharge, and boil until 
an eren liquid is obtained. Applied 
warm. 

Common Yarnkh. — Digest shellac, 
1 part ; with alcohol 7 or 8 parts. 

€k)L0URLE8B Yarnish, with Shelloe, — 
Dissolve 2^ oz. of shellac in a pint of 
rectified spirits of wine; boil for a few 
minutes with 5 oz. of well-burnt and 
recently -heated animal charcoal. A 
small portion of the solution should then 
be filtered, and if not colourless, more 
charcoal added; when Ml the colour is 
removed press the liquor through a piece 
of silk, anid afterwards filter through fine 
blotting paper. This kind of varnish 
should be used in a room at 60° Fahr., 
perfectly free from the least dust. It 
dries in a few minutes, and is not liable 
afterwards to chill or bloom. It is par- 
ticularly applicable to drawings and 
prints that have been sized, and may be 
advantageously used upon oil paintings 
which are thoroughly hard and dry, as 
it brings out the colours with the puiest 
efiect. 

Copal Yarhish (Spirit),^!. Melt 
in an iron pan at a slow heat, copal 
gum, powdered, 8 parts, and add balsam 
cafnvi, previously warmed, 2 parta. 
Then remove ftom the fire, and add 
spirits of turpentine, also warmed before- 
hand, 10 parts, to give the Reoamry 
consistence. Qum cSpal k nnde aoft 
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soluble in spirita of turpentine bj melt- 
ing the powdered crude gum, and allow- 
ing it to stand for some time loosely 
covered. 2. Pounded copal, 24 parts; 
spirits of turpentine, 40 ; camphor, 1. 
3. Copal in powder, 16 parts ; camphor, 
2; oil of lavender, 90. Dissolve the 
camphor in the oil, heat the latter, and 
stir in the copal m successive portions 
until complete solution takes place. 
Thin with sufficient turpentine to make 
it of proper consistence. 4. Coarsely- 
powdered copal and glass, of each 4 oz. ; 
alcohol of 90 per cent., 1 pint ; cam- 
phor, ^ oz.; heat it in a water bath 
so that the bubbles may be counted as 
they rise, observing frequently to stir 
the mixture; when cold decant the 
clear. Used for pictures. 5. Copal 
melted and dropped into water, 3 oz. ; 
gum sandarach, 6 oz. ; mastic and Chio 
turpentine, of each 2| oz.; powdered 
glass, 4 oz.; alcohol of 85 per cent., 
1 quart ; dissolve by a gentle heat. Used 
for metal, chairs, &c. 
White Copal Varnish. — 4 oz. copal, 

1 oz. camphor, 3 oz. white drying oil, 

2 oz. essential oil of turpentine. Reduce 
the copal to powder, mix the camphor 
and drying oil, then heat it on a slow 
fire, and Ad the oil of turpentine, and 
strain. 

Black Varnish for Straw Hats. — 
Best black sealing wax } oz. ; rectified 
spirits of winti, 2 oz. ; powder the sealing 
wax, and put it with the spirits of wine 
into a phial ; digest them in a sand bath, 
or near a fire till the wax is dissolved ; 
lay on warm with a fine soft hair-brush 
before a fire or in the sun. 

Dammar Varnish.— Gum dammar, 
10 parts ; gum sandarach, 5 ; gum mas- 
tic, 1. Digest at a low heat, occasionally 
shakmg, with spirits of turpentine, 20 
parts. Add spirits of turpentine imtil 
of the consistence of syrup. 

Varnish for Glass.— Pulverize a 
quantity of gum adragant, and let it 
dissolve for 24 hours in the white of 
eggs, well beat up ; then rub it gently 
on the glass with a soft brush. 

Varnish for Poubhed Metal. — 
1. Take bleached shellac, pounded in a 
mortar; place the bru^ fragments 



into a bottle of alcohol until some shel- 
lac remains undissolved; agitate xm 
bottle and contents frequently, and bt 
the whole stand till clear; pour off the 
clear fluid. This forms the varnish. 
Warm the metal sur&ce, and coat with 
a camel-hair brush. If not perfedly 
transparent, warm the varnished surtace 
before a fire or in an oven until it be- 
comes clear. Common orange sheBac 
answers equally well, and for large lur- 
faces even better, as it is more soluble 
than the bleached variety, and coats nore 
perfectly, but care must be taken ntt to 
use the varnish insufficiently diluted. 
2. Digest 1 part of bruised copal in 2 
parts of absolute alcohol; but as this 
varnish dries too quickly it is preferable 
to take 1 part of copal, 1 part of oil of 
rosemary, and 2 or 3 parts of absolute 
alcohol. This gives a clear varnish as 
limpid as water. It should be applied 
hot, and when dry it will be found hard 
and durable. 3. Mix equal quantities 
of Canada balsam with verv clear spirits 
of turpentine, until the whole is of the 
consistency of ordinary varnish, which 
can be determined by constantly shakmg 
and allowing to settle. This may be 
applied without warming the varnish or 
the metal. 

Varnish for Silver. — Gum elemi, 
30 parts; white amber, 45; charcoal, 
30 ; spirits of turpentme, 375. Used in 
a heated state ; the metal to which it is 
to be applied being also heated. 

Varnish for Iron and Steel. — 
Dissolve 10 parts of clear grains of 
mastic, 5 camphor, 15 sandarach, and 
5 of elemi, in a sufficient quantity of 
alcohol, and apply without heat. 

Varnish for BACKiNa Positives. — 
Spirits of turpentine, 6 oz. ; asphaltuni, 
2 oz.; white wax, 2 scruples; lamp- 
black, 1} scruple. Dissolve in a warm 
place, and filter through flanneL 

Removinq Varnish from Prints. — 
1. Begin at the comer of the print by 
rubbing up the varnish with the fingers : 
a fine white dust will be produced, which 
is the dry old varnish ; proceed all ovbt 
the print and wipe off this white dost 
with a rag. Repeat until the print has 
lost mott or all of the old vamish. Now 
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■train the print on a drawing board, size 
with weak parchment size ; when dry 
size again with the same size ; use the 
nze half chilled; when perfectly dry 
apply mastic or other Tarnish. 2. Lay 
blotting paper on the print, and saturate 
with pore spirit, which will dissolye and 
the blotting paper absorb the Tarnish. 
Change the blotting paper, and repeat as 
«ften as may be needful. 

India-rubber Varnish. — 1. 2 oz. 
india-rubber finely diyided, placed in a 
phial and digested in a sand bath, with 
J^b. of camphene, and J oz. of naphtha. 
When dissolyed add 1 oz. of copal Tar- 
nish, which renders it more durable. 2. 
Digest in a wide-mouthed glass bottle 
2 oz. of india-rubber in shaTings, with 
1 lb. of oil of turpentine, during two 
days, without shaking, then stir up with 
a wooden spatula. Add another lb. of 
oil of turpentine, and digest, with fre- 
quent agitation, until all is dissolyed. 
Mix 1| lb. of this solution with 2 lbs. of 
white copal-oil Tarnish, and 1} lb. of 
boiled linseed oil ; shake and digest in a 
sand bath until they haTe united into a 
good Tarnish. 3. 4 oz. india-rubber in 
fine shaTings dissolTed in a coyered jar 
by meaoB of a sand bath, in 2 lbs. of 
erude benzole, and then mixed with 4 lbs. 
of hot linseed-oil Tai'uish and ^ lb. of oil 
of turpentine. Dries well. 

Varnish for Gas Balloons. — ^Take 
india-rubber and dissolve it in 5 times 
its weight of spirits of turpentine, keep- 
ing them some time t4^ether, then boil 
gently 1 part of this solution with 8 
parts of boiled linseed oil for a few mi- 
nutes, strain and set aside to cool. It 
must be applied warm. 

Varnish Brushes. — All Tarnish 
brushes ought to be made of long white 
liairs of the best quality, and, for the 
general purposes of Tarnishing, haTe a 
ffood regular spring, with about one- 
Murth or fifth part worn off, flat, sharp, 
and thin at the point, so as to lay on the 
ramish smoothly and regularly. As 
the beauty of Tarnishing depends in a 
great measure on the brush as well as 
the manner of laying it on, great care is 
mlso necesaary that no oU brush be put 
into Trnmiih ; therefore, all bruahea worn 



down in oil colour, and intended to be 
put into Tarnish, ought preTiously to be 
well washed in turpentine, squeezed and 
dried with a clean linen rag, or well 
washed with soap and hot water, rinsed 
in clean warm water, and made perfectly 
dry. The best method of keeping oil- 
Tamish brushes, when not in use, is to 
bore a hole through the handle and put 
a wire skewer through it, and so sus- 
pend the brush, in a narrow tin pot con- 
taining Tarnish of the same sort as it was 
last in, taking care that the Tarnish in the 
pot coTers the hairs of the brush up to 
the binding, and no higher. Brushes so 
kept are always straight, dean, pliable, 
and in good order ; whereas Tamisn 
brushes kept in turpentine become hard 
and harsh, and however well stroked or 
rubbed out, there will still remain tur- 
pentine enough to work oat by degi*ees, 
and spoil the varnishing, by causing it to 
run streaky or cloudy. 

Green Transparent Varnish. — 
Grind a small quantity of Chinese blue 
and chromate of potash together, and 
mix them thoroughly in common copal 
Tarnish thinned with tui'pentine. The 
blue and the chromate must be ground 
to an impalpable powder, and the tone 
of colour Taried with the amount of 
each ingredient used. A yellow-green 
requires about twice the quantity of the 
chromate of potash to that of the Chinese 
blue. 

Golden Varnish. — Pulverize 1 
drachm of saffron and } drachm of 
dragon's blood, and put them into 1 
pint spirits of wine. Add 2 oz. of gum 
shellac and 2 drachma of socotrine 
aloes. DissolTe the whole by gentle heat. 
Yellow pamted work Tarnished with this 
mixtui'e will appear almost equal to 
gold. 

Gutta-percha Varnish. — Clean a 
quarter of a pound of gutta-percha in 
warm water from adhering impurities, 
dry well, dissolTe in 1 lb. of rectified 
resin oil, and add 2 lbs. of linseed-oil Tar- 
nish, boiling hot. 

Ohoosing Ouiiib and Spirits. — 
In purchasing gum, examme it, and see 
that it consists, for the most party of 
dear transparent lumps, without a mix* 
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tore of dirt ; select the clearest and 
lightest pieces for the most particular 
kinds of Tarnish, reeenring the others, 
when separated from extraneous matter, 
for the ooar^r varnishes. In choosing 
spirits of wine, the most simple test is to 
pour a small quantity into a cup, set it 
on fire, and dip a finger into the blazing 
liquid ; if it burns quickly out, without 
burning the finger, it is good ; but if it 
b long in burning, and leaves any damp* 
ness remaining on the finger, it is mixed 
with inferior spirit ; it maj be also com- 
pared with other spirit, by comparing 
the weight of equal quantities, the light- 
est is the best. The goodness of spirits of 
turpentine may be likewise ascertained 
by weighing it, and by noticing the de^ 
grce of inflanunability it possesses; the 
most inflammable is the best; and a 
person much in the habit of using it will 
tell by the smell its good or bad quali- 
ties ; for good turpentine has a pungent 
smell, the bad a very disagreeable one, 
and not so powerful. 

Lao-water Vabmibh. — Pale shel- 
lac, 5, ox.; borax, 1 ox.; water, 1 pint. 
Digest at nearly the boiling point till 
dissolved, then strain. An excellent ve- 
hicle lor water ooloors, inks, &o^ and a 
varnish for prints is made thus of bleached 
lac When dry^ it is transparent and 
waterproof. 

To Bleach Lao.— Dissolve shel- 
lac in a lye of pearlash by boiling; filter, 
pass chlorine through it in excess, wash 
and precipitate ; afterwards melt it into 
sticKS. This makes an excellent varnish 
with spirits of wine ; its colour also ren- 
ders it good for white and delicate- 
coloured sealing wax. 

Iiacquerinfi^. — ^This is done in two 
ways, called cold laequermg and hot lac- 
quering. By the former, a little lacquer 
being taken on a oommon camel-hair 
varnish brush, is laid carefully and evenly 
over the work, which is then placed in 
an oven or on a hot stove ; the heat from 
this continued OAly a minute or two is 
sufficient to set the lacquer, and the work 
is finished. Care must bt taken not to 
have the work too hot so as to bum the 
lacquer, nor yet too ookl, for in this cas« 
tha lacquer will not be th«roQghly set. 



By the second method, the wprk is heated 
first to about the heat of a fiat iron as 
used by the laundress, and the lacquer 
quickly brushed over it In this state, the 
work being subjected to the oven for a 
minute afUrwards or not, according ta 
the pleasure and judgment of the lao- 
querer. The article, if very small, will 
require this, because it will have parted 
with most of its heat in laying on of the 
lacquer ; if heavy, it will retain sufficient 
to -perfect the process. The gpreatest dif- ' 
fieulty is to know the exact degree of 
heat, and this knowledge cannot be at« 
tain^ except by experience, so different 
is the nattire of the materials, the quality 
of difierent lacquers, and the effect to be 
produced. 

To Prepark Bra» for Laoquer- 
nro. — Aa the object of laeqnering is not 
to give a brilliancy, but to preserve one 
already obtained, it will be evident that 
in the preparation of anything the 
brighter sur&ce obtained the better. 
Some goods are turned in the lathe, and 
then polished; sometimes, as in philo- 
sophi<»J instnuneits, burnished also; 
this makes them sufficiently bright. 
Other goods, s, for example, such as 
have chased snr^Mses, and cannot there- 
fore be turned with a cutting tool, are 
held against a scratch brush or brush of 
wire, which is "fixed to the lathe like a 
chuck, and is made to revolve rapidly. 
This removes all asperities and renders 
the surfiice fit to receive the laoquer. A 
third and more common process is, after 
the snr&oe is got by other means as cleai 
as possible, to put the goods into pickle, 
that is, into aquafortis and water, and 
leave them there for some hours, accord- 
ing to circumstances. The acid eats 
away the outer coat, leaving a brigbt 
sur&ce beneath. The goods are now put 
into hot saw-dust, and shaken about to 
dry and clean them, when they will be 
ready for lacquering. A very convenient 
plan for keeping the saw-dust warm and 
dry is to place it in an iron box, under 
which a number of gas-jets are kepi 
lighted. See BrighUning and ColowUig 
Braasy p. 16. 

Rb-laoquxrino Brasbwork.— Aflei 
taking the work to pieces, and carefollj 
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rtmoriiiff all iron icr^ws and pins, boil 
off the Old laoquer in a lye made by mix- 
ing i lb. of potash with 1 gallon of 
water. Allow the work to remain in 
this Ije abont twenty minutes; then 
plunge into clean cold water, when the 
whole of the old lacquer will be found to 
haro been removed. The next process is 
to dip the work in aquafortis, or dipping 
acid; and the greater the specific grayity 
of this the better, particularly for old 
' work. The larger pieces are dipped by 
means of a pair of brass tongs, and the 
smaller ones by twisting them on copper 
wire. When they haye remained in the 
acid long enough to become quite bright 
and dean, plunge them quickly into 
dean cold water ; it is best to have two 
or three vessels of water, rinsing the 
work in all of them. When the work 
oomes out of the last supply of water, it 
is transferred to the saw-dust box, and 
when dry is ready for lacquering. 

Laoquer F0& Brass. — 1. Seed-lac, 
dragon's blood, annatto, and gamboge, 
of each 4 oz. ; safiron, 1 ox. ; spirits 
of wine, 10 pints. 2. Turmeric, 1 lb. ; 
annatto, 2 oz. ; shellac and gum juniper, 
of each 12 oz. ; spirits «f wine, 12 oz. 
3. Seed-lac, 6 oz. ; dragon's blood, 40 grs. ; 
amber or copal (ground on porphyry), 
2 oz. ; extract of red sandalwood, 30 grs. ; 
oriental saffron, 36 ors. ; pulverized ^ass, 
4 oz. ; purest alcohol, 40 oz.. 4. Seed- 
lac, 3 oz. ; amber and gamboge, of each 
2 oz. ; extract of red sanders, | dr. ; 
dragon's blood, 1 dr. ; saffron, J dr. ; 
spirits of wine, 2 pints 4 oz. 5. Tur- 
meric, 6 drs. ; saffron, 15 grs. ; spirits of 
wine, 1 pint 4 oz. ; draw the tinctui*e, 
add gamboge 6 drs. ; gum sandarach and 
gum elemi, each 2 oz. ; dragon's blood 
and seed-lac, of each 1 oz. 6. Put into 
a pint of alcohol, 1 oz. of turmeric jpow- 
ier, 2 drs. of annatto, and 2 drs. of saf- 
fron ; agitate daring 7 days, and filter 
into a dean bottle. Now add 3 oz. of 
dean seed-Uc, and agitate the bottle 
every day for 14 days. 7. i oz. gajuboge, 
1| oz. aloes, 8 oz. fine shellac, 1 gallon 
ftpirits of whie. 

Pale Lacqitrb. — 1 gallon of methy- 
lated spirits of wine, 5 oz. of shellac, 
4oz. of giun sandarach, and 1 oz. of gum 



demi ; mix in a tin flask and expose to a 
gentle heat for a day or two, then sti'ain 
off, and add ^ gallon of spirit to the sedi- 
ment, and treat as before. 

Gr£en Lacquer.— Add to the pale 
lacquer when mixing, 6 oz. of turmeric, 
and 1 oz. of gum gamboge. 

Pale Gold Lacquer. — 1 gallon of 
methylated spirits of wine, 10 oz. of seed- 
lac bruised, and } oz. of red sanders ; din 
solve and strain. 

Lacquer for Tin.— Put 3 oz. of seed- 
lao, 2 drs. of dragon's blood, and 1 oz. of 
turmeric powder, into a pint of well rec- 
tified spirits. Let the whole remain for 
14 days, but during that time agitate 
the bottle once a cUy at least. When 
properly combined, strain the liquid 
through muslin. It is brushed over tin- 
ware which is intended to imitate brass. 

Lacquer for Philobophical Insteu- 
MKNTS. — ^Take } oz. of gum guttse (or 
gambogeX 2 oz. of gum sandarach, 2 oz. 
of gum elemi, 1 oz. of dragon's blood, 1 oz. 
of seed-lac, 2 grs. of oriental safiron, and 
20 oz. of pure alcohol. The tincture of 
saffron is obtained by infnsing in alcohol 
for twenty-four hours, or exposing to 
the heat of the sun in summer. The 
tincture must be strained through a 
piece of dean linen cloth, and ought to 
be strongly squeezed. This tincture is 
poured over the dragon's blood, the gum 
demi, the seed-lac, and the gum guttse, 
all pounded. 

Uiqh-coloured Lacquer.— 2 quarts 
spirits of wine, 2} oz. shdlac, 2 oz. gum 
sandarach, } oz. gum demi ; mix and keep 
gently warmed for two or three days ; 
strain, colour with dragon's blood to taste, 
and thin with 1 quart spirits of wine. 

Chinese Lacquer-work. — Chinese 
lacquer-work is done over tin-foil, and 
consists of a mixture of 2 parts of 
coria], and 1 of shellac, mdted together. 
When fluid, there are added 2 parts of 
boiled linseed oil ; and, after the vessel 
containing this mixture has been taken 
from the fire, there are gradually added 
10 parts of oil of turpentine. If colour 
is required, gum guttse (or gamboge^ 
dissolved in oil of turpentine, yields 
yellow; and dragon's blood, dissolved ia 
the same liquid, yields red. 
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Japazmiii^*— To prepare goods for 
japanning, they are occasionally coated 
with a priming, for the jpurpose of filling 
ap inequalities, and making smooth the 
surface to be japanned j but commonly 
the priming lb omitted, the coloured var- 
nish or japan ground being applied im- 
mediately to the substance to be japanned. 
The former is the method practised when 
the sui-ftce is very uneven and rough; 
but when the surface is smooth, as in 
the case of metals or smooth-grained 
wood, it is now always rejected. The 
priming or undercoat makes a saving in 
the quantity of varnish used, but the 
lapan coats of varnish and colour are 
iable to be cracked and peeled off by any 
violence, and will not endure so long as 
bodies japanned in the same manner with- 
out priming. 

To Prepare Work for Japan with 
Priming. — ^Take size of a consistency be- 
tween common double size and glue, 
and mix with as much whiting as will 
give it a good body, so as to hide the 
surface of whatever it is laid upon ; for 
particularly fine work use glovers' or 
parchment size, to which add one quarter 
of isinglass. The work is prepared for 
this priming by being well cleaned, and 
brushed over with hot size, diluted with 
two-thirds water; the priming is then 
laid on with a brush as evenly as pos- 
sible, and left to dry. If the surface on 
which the priming is used is tolerably 
even, two coats will be sufficient ; but if 
on trial with a wet rag it will not re- 
ceive a proper water poUsh, one or more 
coats must be given it. Previous to the 
last coat being laid on, smooth with fine 
glass paper. When the last coat is dry, 
give the water polish by passing over 
every part of it with a fine rag or sponge 
moistened, till the whole appears plsln 
and even ; the priming will then be com- 
pleted, and the work ready to receive 
the japan groimd. Withovt priming^ lay 
on two or three coats of varnish com- 
posed of rectified spirits of wine 1 
pint, coarse seed-lac and resin, each 
2 oz. This varnish, like all other 
formed of spirits of wine, must be laid 
on in a warm place, and all dampness 
avoided ; for either cold or moisture 



chills it, and prevents its taking proper 
hold of the substance on which it is laid. 
VThen the work is thus prepared, the 
proper japan ground must be laid on. 

Japan Grounds.— The proper japan 
grounds are either such as are formed by 
the varnish and colour, where the whole 
is to remain of one simple colour, or by 
the varnish with or without colour, on 
which some painting or other decoration 
is afterwards to be laid. This ground is 
best formed of shellac varnish, and the 
colour desired. Any pigments whatever 
may be used with the shellac varnish, 
which will give the tint of the ground, 
and they may be mixed together to form 
any compound colours ; but, with respect 
to such as require peculiar methods for 
producing them of the first degree of 
brightness, we shall particularize them 
below. They should all be ground very 
smooth in spirits of turpentine, and then 
mixed With the varnish. It should be 
spread over the work very carefully and 
even with a camel-hair brush.. As 
metals never require the priming of size 
and whiting, the japan ground may be 
applied immediately to them, without 
any other preparation than cleaning. 
Metals receive from three to five coats, 
and between each must be dried in an 
oven heated from 250° to 300*^. 

Black Japan Grounds. — 1. Mix shel- 
lac varnish with either ivory-black or 
lampblack ; but the former is preferable. 
These may be always laid on with the 
shellac varnish, and have their upper or 
polishing coats of common seed-lac var- 
nish. 2. A common black japan may be 
made by painting a piece of work with 
drying oil, and putting the work into a 
stove, not too hot, but of such a degree 
as will change the oil black without 
burning it, ^adually raising the heat 
and keeping it up for a long time. This 
requires no polishing. 3. Asphaltum, 
} lb. ; melt, then add hot balsam of 
capivi, 1 lb., and when mixed, thin with 
hot oil of turpentine. 4. Grind lamp- 
black very smooth on a marble slab with 
a muUer with turpentine, and then add 
copal varnish to the proper consistency. 
5. Asphaltum, 8 oz. ; boiled oil, 4 quarts : 
burnt umber, 8 oz. Mix by heat, nm 
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when ooolmg thin with turpentine. 6. 
Amber, 12 oz.; asphaltnm, 2 oz. ; fiise 
hj heat, add boiled oil } pint, resin 2 oz. ; 
when cooling add 16 oz. oil of turpentine. 

Whttb Japan Gbounds. — Flake- 
white, or white-lead, washed and ground 
up with the sixth of its weight of starch, 
and dried ; temper properly for spread- 
ing with mastic Tarnish. Lay on the 
body to be japanned, then varnish over 
it with 5 or 6 coats of the following 
varnish: — Seed-lac, 2 oz.; gum anime, 
3 oz. ; reduce the gums to a coarse pow- 
der, dissolve in ahout a quart of spirits 
of wine, and strain off the clear varnish. 
The seed-lac will give a slight tinge to 
this composition; but it cannot be omitted 
where the varnish is wanted to be hard, 
though where a softer will answer the 
end the proportion may be diminished, 
and a little crude turpentine added to the 
gum anime to take off the brittleness. 

Blue Japan Gbounds may be formed 
of bright Prussian blue, or of smalt. The 
colour may be mixed with shellac var- 
nish ; but as shellac will somewhat in- 
jure the colour by giving it a yellow 
tinge, where a bright blue is required 
the method directed in the case of white 
grounds must be pursued. 

Red Japan Ground. — ^The base of 
this japan ground must be made up with 
madder lake, ground with oil of tur- 
pentine; this forms the first ground; 
when perfectly dry, a second coat must 
be applied, competed of lake and white 
copal varnish ; and the last with a coat 
composed of a mixture of copal and 
turpentine varnish mixed up with lake. 
Vermilion or carmine can also be used 
for red japan instead of lake. 

Yellow Japan Grounds. — 1. King's 
vellow may be used, and the effect will be 
heightened by dissolving powdered tur- 
m<$ric root in the spirits of wine, of which 
the upper or polishing coat is made, 
which spirits of wine must be strained 
from off the dregs before the seed-lac is 
added to it to form the varnish. 2. Saf- 
fron, Qome yellow, or turmeric, dissolved 
in spirits of wine, strained, and mixed 
with pure seed-lac varnish. 

Green Japan Grounds may be pro- 
duced by mixing Prussian blue, or dis- 



tilled verdigris, with kin^f s yellow and 
a varnish, and the effect will be rendered 
extremely brilliant by laying on a ground 
of gold leaf. 

Orange Japan Grounds may be 
formed by mixing vermilion or red-lead 
with king's yellow or orange lake; or 
red orpiment will make a brighter orange 
ground than can be produced by any 
mixture. 

Purple Japan Grounds may be 
produced by the mixtui*e of lake or 
vermilion with Prussian blue. They 
may be treated as the rest with respect 
to the varnish. 

ToRTOiSESHELL Japan. — Liuseed oil, 
2 pints; umber, | lb.; boil together 
until the oil becomes verv brown and 
thick; strain through a cloth and boil 
again until the composition is about the 
consistence of pitch, when it is fit for 
use. Having prepared this varnish, clean 
well the article that is to be japanned, 
and then lay vermilion, mixed with 
shellac varnish, or with drying oil, di- 
luted with turpentine, very thinly on 
the places intended to imitate the clear 
parts of the tortoiseshell. When the 
vermilion is dry, brush over the whole 
with the above umber varnish diluted 
to a due consistence with turpentine, 
and when it is set and firm it must be 
put into a stove and undergo a strong 
heat for a long time, even two weeks 
will not hurt it. 

Faintino Japan-work. — The pre- 
paration of colours for japan-work con- 
sists in bringing them to a due state of 
fineness, by grinding on a stone in oil of 
tui*pentine. llie best varnish for bind- 
ing and preserving the colours is shellac ; 
this, when judiciously managed, gives 
such a firmness and hardness to the 
work, that, if it be afterwards further 
secured with a moderately thick coat of 
seed-lac varnish, it will be almost as 
hard and durable as glass. Painting in 
varnish is, however, more tedious than 
in oil or water ; it is therefore now usual 
in japan-work, for the sake of dispatch, 
and in some cases for the ft'eer use of 
the pencil, to lay on the colours with 
japanners^ gold size. The colours are also 
sometimes laid on in gum water, but 
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the work done m this manner is not lo 
dorable as that done in Tamiah or oil. 
Water' coloors are sometimes laid on 
founds of gold, in the manner of other 
paintings, and look best withoat any 
varnish orer them ; and they are some- 
times so managed as to have the effect 
of embossed work. The colours in this 
way of pamting are prepared by means 
of isinglass size corrected with honey or 
togar-candy. The body with which the 
embossed work is raised is best formed 
of strong grmi water, thickened to a 
proper consistence with bole armenian 
and whiting, in equal parts; which, 
being laid on in the proper 6gures and 
repaired when dry, may be then painted 
with the intended colours tempered in 
the isinglass size, or in the general man- 
ner with shellac Tiimish. 

Varnishing Japan - work. — The 
flushing process in {spanning consists in 
laying on and polishing the outer coats 
of ramish, which are equally necessary, 
whether the japan ground is painted or 
not. The pieces of worK to be varnished 
should be placed near the Are, or in a 
waicm room made perfectly dry, and the 
varnish laid on with a flat camel-hair 
brush made for the purpose: the var- 
nishing must be done rapidly, but with 
great care; the same place should not 
be passed twice over in laying on one 
coat if it can possibly be avoided : the 
best way of proceeding is to begin in 
the middle, pass it to the other end, 
taking care that, before each stroke, the 
brush is well supplied with varnish. 
When one coat is dry, another must be 
laid over it in like manner, and this 
must be continued at least five or six 
tiroes. It greatly improves all kinds of 
japan-work to harden the varnish by 
means of heat, which, in every degree 
that it can be applied short of what 
would burn or calcine the matter, tends 
to give it a firm texture. Where metals 
fbrm the body therefbre, a very hot oven 
may be used, and the work may be con- 
tinued in it a considerable time, espt- 
cially if the heat be gradually increased ; 
bat where wood or papier mach^ is in 
question, heat most be sparingly used 
•Aer each ooat of Tarnish. If| on trial, 



there be not a sufficient thickness of 
varnish to bear the polish without lay- 
ing bare the painting or mund colour 
underneath, more must be laid on. When 
a sufficient number of coats is laid on, 
the work is fit to be polished, which 
must be done, in common cases, by rub- 
bing it with a piece of cloth or felt 
dipped m Tripoli or pumice-stone finely 
powdered. But towards the end of the 
rubbing a little oil of any kind should 
be used with the powder, and when the 
work appears sufficientlv bright and 
glossy, it should be well rubbed with 
the oil alone to clean it from the pow- 
der and give it a still greater lustre. In 
the case of white grounds, instead of the 
Tripoli fine putty or whiting should be 
used, but they should be washed over 
to prevent the danger of damaging the 
work fVom any sand or other gritty 
matter that may happen to be mixed 
with them. 

Tunbridge Ware. Body,— The 
articles are usually made of either horse- 
chestnut or sycamore wood, the whiter 
the better, and should be well finished 
off with glass paper; wipe them and 
give them one coat of spirit varnish; 
this raises the grain; rub down with 
fine glass paper when dry; wipe from 
the dust, and varnish again with white ' 
hard spirit varnish, and thev are pro- 
perly prepared for painting ; but prints 
or drawings must be put on previous to 
this preparation. In preparing artices 
for ladies to paint on, as they use water 
colours instead of copal colours, omit 
the two coats of spirit varnish, using 
instead a white varnish made of finely- 
powdered flake-white and isinglass size, 
used hot, rubbed down in the same way 
and repeated. 

Painting. — ^The colours used are the 
same as fbr oil painting, but in a dry 
state; they are to be ground fine in 
turpentine, let dry, and are then fit for 
use ; some of the smooth colours, as ver- 
milion, lampblack, &c, do not lequira 
grinding in turpentine first. The .co- 
lours are mixed on a palette or marble 
slab rather stiff with copal varnish and 
thinned for use with turpentine; they 
reqoira oopal varnish enough to makt 
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them bind and dry firm and work fnt, 
bat not enough to make them shining 
tr eticky. When gilding it wished, use 
apaa gold size, tearing in mind that 
any ground colour, imitation wood, &c., 
upon which gold omamenta are to ap- 
pear, must hare one coat of spirit Tar- 
nish oyer it before sizing, which is ne- 
oeesary also when objects are painted on 
a black or other coloured ground — the 
spirit Tarnish prcTenting the ground co- 
lour from working up. Coloured prints 
or drawings on paper, pasted close and 
tight on the wood, form a prettj centre ; 
they must always be sized with isinglass 
size twice oyer before they are Tarnished 
over with the spirit Tarnish. Have a 
little cap of turpentine by you when 
painting to moisten the camel-hair pen- 
cils, and make them work firee; wash 
them in turpentine, and keep the colours 
from the air as much as poesible. 

Vamishtng* — ^After the article is or- 
namented or painted, it must have a 
square block of wood, according to its 
size, and from 4 to 6 in. long, glued 
slightly on the bottom, to serve as a 
handle in the fbture process. It must 
then receiTO from 6 to 8 coats of wMte 
hard tpirit fMnush ; this should occupy 
two days; let it remain the following 
night in the Tarnish room, that it may 
set gradually, and then remoTe it to an 
airy place; the more current of ar, 
proTiding neither damp nor sun can get 
at it, the better; let it remain here 
about a fortnight if you wish your work 
to stand well. When quite hard, the 
Tarnish will .crack all OTer in Tery mi- 
nute cracks. 

Robbing Down, — ^To do this, proTide 
yourself with some Tery finely gprated 
chalk, perfectlr free from grit, and a 
rubber made of ttuf doubled flat fiTe or 
six timea round a piece of Tery stiff 
pasteboard, also a pan of clean water ; 
nz the article by the block in a vice, or 
any way convenient, soak the rubber in 
water, then, while wet, cover It with 
the grated chalk dry, and with it rub 
the article to and fro, and afterwards 
eroesways, till the cracks are all re- 
moved and the snr&ce is perfectly flat 
■ad tTtft, oontianaUy dipping the rubber 



in water, and taking fresh dry chalk, 
but keeping the rubber wet and the 
hands also, to preTent the Tarnish print- 
ing ; wipe off occasionally with the palm 
of the hand to obserre the progress and 
preTent rubbing through. Be caref^il 
not to touch it with the hands dry, as 
the rubbing softens the Tarnish; when 
smooth and cTen all oTer, stand by for 
about a week. 

Polishing and Finishing. — ^This is done 
in the same way as the rubbing down with 
dry chalk and water, only using a wool- 
len cloth rubber instead of the stuff one, 
and less chalk; and the finishing or 
smoothing is done with the palm of the 
hand wet, without any rubber at all. 
When the required polish or brightness 
is obtained, which takes but Tery little 
titne, as it is supposed to be perfectly 
flat, smooth, and even, frx>m the rubbing 
down, and the polishing is only to give 
a brightness to the surnice by a delicate 
and very slight friction on the varnish, 
now thoroughly hard and even. Stand 
it bv till the nezt day, then knock off 
the block, scrape any of the uuTamished 
parts where the chalk and water may 
haTe soaked in. Line the inside with silk, 
satin, TelTCt, tm-foil, or paper, according 
to the nature of the article ; then oil all 
over the polished parts with a piece of 
flannel soaked in Florence oil ; clean and 
finish off with a very soft cotton or silk 
duster and common flour ; dry, and if well 
done, it will look almost like plate glass. 

Carriage Japan.— 40 gallons raw 
linseed oil, 40 lbs. litharge, 20 lbs. 
red-lead, 10 lbs. black oxide of manga- 
nese, 2 lbs. white gum shellac Set the 
oil over the fire aiud bring to the boiling 
point ; add by degrees litharge and red- 
lead alternately and slowly; add the 
gum, and when this is melted put in the 
manganese, and keep the whole in rapid 
motion frt>m the time the oil is 200^ 
Fahr. until the making is finished. When 
the mixture is cool enough to bear the 
finger in a moment, add fh)m 20 to SO 
gallons spirits of turpentine. 

Oarrlage Painting. — Carriage 
paintinc should be conducted in a room 
where dust can be entirely excluded, and 
where ready means of ventilatioa are 
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always at hand. The following receipts 
will give the mode of working both with 
boiled oil and with raw oil as a vehicle, 
the exclusive use of either oil being a 
very disputed question. When the wood- 
work of a can*iage comes into the shop 
examine it closely, and if the gi*ain has 
raised in any place, or it wants smooth- 
ing with sand paper, be sure and do it 
before priming the work. 

Priming, — -For the pruning coat use 
white-lead mixed in prepared raw oil 
and one-eighth part turpentine, with a 
shade of lampblack if the carriage is to 
be a dark colour. The less paint used 
in pnming the better, taking care not to 
leave it thick upon the edge, or to collect 
upon the mouldings, but going well over 
cracks, cheeks, and screw-heads, so that 
they have at least one coat of paint over 
the surface which is to be puttied up. 

Second Coat, — ^Ailer the priming has 
been four days drying, and has then been 
sand-papered oS, give another coat of 
the same paint used for priming with (l 
little drier, and about one-fourth as 
much turpentine as oil. Sometimes a 
third coat is applied. When thoroughly 
hard, fill in all screw-heads and places to 
be stopped with putty made of whiting 
and good drying varnish. 

Hough Stuffing, — 7 parts, yellow ochre ; 
1, white-lead ; 4, good dnring var- 
nish ; 1, japan, and about -Xth as much 
i*aw oil as of copal varnish and japan 
together ; mix, and grind with a muller, 
or run through a colour mill. After 
grinding reduce with turpentine, so that 
it works easily under the brush ; apply 
several coats, each of which will take 
five or six days to diy. A carriage body 
will require at least three coats, but 
smaller vehicles need have but one. 

RvJbbing Down, — ^The object of rubbing 
down is to have a smooUi sur&ce free 
from dents, grains of the wood, tool 
marks, or anyUiing in the way of making 
a fine even surface to put the finishing 
coat of paint on. Saw pumice-stone into 
blocks of a suitable size, shaping pieces 
of stone with a small round file to fit 
the beads. Wet the work with a sponge, 
and with a wet block of pumice-stone 
rub until the parts are smooth and level, 



using the wet sponge frequently to dean 
tlie paint and ascertain whether it is 
rubbed enough. When the brush marks 
are all rubbed out of the rough stufiing, 
the rubbing may be considered finished. 

Colouring. — ^After rubbing down anply 
a coat of lead-colour gi*ound very firo in 
a paint mill. When this is dry, rub 
down again very closely with fine sand 
paper; examine, putty up places neg* 
lected in former puttyings, &c; stand 
by to harden, and again rub with pumice- 
stone. Supposing the colour wished for 
is ultramarine blue, mix up white-lead 
and Chinese blue to the required tini 
with 3 parts japan and 1 part oil, pufc 
on, dry, and rub down with moss or a 
linen rag. Colour, if black, mix it with 
1 part oil and 3 paxts japan ; if a trans- 
parent colour, thin it with sugar of lead 
and raw linseed oil, and let it dry. 
Colour, dry, then give from three to four 
coats of varnish. Observe that between 
every coat of colour the paint should be 
well rubbed with woollen cloth and 
ground pumice-stone. The striping should 
be laid on before the varnish is applied. 

Ironwork, — ^The ironwork of a car- 
riage should have two coats of oil lead 
colour, sand paper well, give one coat 
more, after whidi eive one coat best oil 
black, two coats black japi^ti, a slight 
rubbing, and a flowing coat of varnish. 

Varnishing and Polishing, — Good coach 
bodies are seldom polished with less than 
five or six coats of varnish. The work 
should be so ordered that decorations, 
heraldic devices, and so on, have at least 
two coats of ramish over them. Cheap 
work intended to be finished with one 
coat of varnish ought to be laid on rather 
full and flowing; but if two coats are 
intended, the first coat should be laid 
more sparingly, and the second applied 
the third day aSfler ; and in cases where 
a third coat is applied, the second coat 
ought previously to be rubbed down to 
nearly a dead flat with ground pumice 
dust and water. If it is to be afterwards 
polished, let it stand at least fourteen 
days ; then take a very fine pumice dust, 
well sifted through a very fine silk or 
muslin sieve, wet the work with a brush 
and clean water, have ready soma pieces 
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•f white woollen cloth, folded up m a 
proper maimer, dip a piece in water and 
then in the pumice dust, begin and rub 
down the work (rom top to bottom with 
a regular pressure, bearing steadily but 
rather lightly, rubbing the work as 
nearly all alike as possible, because on 
that particular depends the beauty of the 
polishing; wash off from time to time 
with a sponge and water during the 
polishing, till with the palm of the hand 
rubbed two or three times in the same 
place, the work dbcover its polish ; then 
with a bit of serge or flannel, dipped in 
refined linseed oil, rub the work over, and 
afterwards clean it off with the hand, or 
a piece of fine leather, dipped in fine dried 
powder or flour. When cleared of the 
oil, a piece of fine flannel, dipped in dry 
flour and rubbed over it, will give it 
beauty and lustre. Varnishing must be 
conducted in a warm, dry atmosphere, 
kept very equable in temperature ; it is 
therefore a good plan always to have a 
warm stove in the varnishing room. 
Coach painters are aware that some 
copal vai'nishes will answer very well 
upon one coach body, but when applied 
upon another will sink in dead, &11 into 
pin-holes, or be otherwise &ulty, and 
are at a loss how to account for such 
failures ; they are not merely the effect 
of chance, but more frequently occur 
from the want of the necessary know- 
ledge of oils, colours, and vambhes ; for 
instance, when any piece of work is 
painted with a hard, solid, heavy, com- 
pact metallic or mineral colour, such as 
white -lead, patent yellow, &c. The 
grounds are then firm, close, and solid ; 
and almost any copal varnish will look 
well, appear brilliant, stand polishing 
well, and sooner, than on any other 
grounds ; it will last, however, but a short 
lime, for if the varnish is deficient in 
gumminess, the metallic colour will im- 
bibe the virtue of the varnish and cause 
its decay. The same varnish applied 
upon green grounds, which are much 
more absorbent, will sink in sleepy or 
dead, not having a sufficient oily and 
gummy body. Therefore it is necessary 
that every painter should be acquainted 
with the nature of his grounds, and pro- 



cure his varnish accordingly, namely 
for hard, compact, solid grounds, a 
strong, gummy, tough, but flowing var- 
nish ; and for all son absorbent grounds, 
such as compound greens, lakes, browns, 
drabs, a soft, strong, oily, free-flowing 
varnish. Copal varnishes, which abound 
with oil and gum, are those fittest for 
all sorts of coach-work, as they possess 
firmness, toughness, and durability ; yet 
they are slower in drying, and must 
stand some time before they will bear 
polishing ; whereas all hard brittle var- 
nishes will dry firm and hard, bear 
polishing very soon, but afterwards crack 
and fiide all over. Coach painters ought 
to use the best polishing body copal for 
bodies, and even for carriage-work, where 
the colours are very pale and delicate, or 
at least lay the last coat with body var> 
nish. Where the work is dark, there is 
no occasion to fear usingfa middling dark 
carriage varnish, as it is often better 
than the pale. Amber varnish is often 
used for varnishing black grounds or 
black japan, as possessing peculiar pro- 
perties ; besides, it is easy to lay on. 

To Prepaee Raw Oil.— -Add ^th 
part good brown japan to 4 parts raw 
linseed oil. If paint requires any further 
drier, ( oz. sugar of lead and. | oz. white 
vitriol grotmd together can be added to 
each pound of paint. 

Tellow Colotjbs. — ^When a coach is 
to be painted pale yellow, take 3 lbs. of 
dry white-lead, 1 lb. of whiting, ) lb. cf. 
litharge, ^ lb. of pale spruce ochre, all 
well dried ; grind with 3 parts raw oil, 
1 part turpentine; add sufficient gold 
size to make it dry, firm, and hard ; as 
soon as dry, sand-paper and putty up 
the work with hard putty, then prepare 
a sufficient quantity of the above colours ; 
apply 3 coats, rubbing down with care ; 
after these apply a fourth, and if neces- 
sary a fifth coat, made of 3 lbs. of dry 
white-lead, } lb. of dry spruce ochre, 
} lb. of pumice-stone, all well ground 
with 3 parts raw oil, 2 parts turpentine, 
adding a little pale gold size to dry it 
firm and hard. When dry and- rubbed 
down, apply the finiahing coat, pale 
patent yellow, ground in 4 parts pre- 
pared oil, 1 part turpentine ; and 1 coat. 
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if well laid, looks always more clear and 
bright than when 2 are applied. The 
above being a mineral metallic colour, 
it is compact, 6rm, and durable, and 
wiir dry sooner, firmer, and harder, as 
well as bear out and support varnishing 
and polishing better, than m(»t other 
colours. 

Lake Colours.— If a coach is to be 
finished of a lake colour, proceed with 
the first four or five applications exactly 
as for yellow ; then take dry white-lead, 
ground with half oil and half turpentine, 
stain it with Indian red, and add a little 
gold size. When dry and hard, rub it 
very smooth; then apply another coat 
of good Indian red, ground in prepared 
oil and turpentine, with very little gold 
size ; next rub that very smooth, let it 
harden well, taking great care not to cut 
through the former coat ; wash it clean 
off, wipe it perfectly dry, let it be as free 
from any moisture as possible, and then 
apply the finishing coat of pure lake, 
ground and worked in 4 parts prepared 
oil, 2 parts turpentine, with a little pale 
gold size, or else very pale boiled oil, to 
cause it to dry. 

Green Colours. — In laying the finish- 
ing coat of any compound green on coach 
bodies, it is indispensably necessary that 
the colour be worked full, and laid off 
very smoothly and lightly, by working 
the brush perpendicularly from top to 
bottom ; otherwise coroiK)und green co- 
lours will always appear shaded, and if 
highly varnished, the shades will be ren- 
dered more conspicuous. Several greens, 
from the nature of their component parts, 
will cause the varnish, however good and 
old, to ferment and fall into pin-holes. 
Prussian blue, when ground in oil with- 
out previous preparation, always becomes 
livery, as it u termed, in a short time, 
and is then unfit for use; this arises 
from the blue being composed of prussic 
acid and vitriol, which act on the oil. 
The strongest nitrous acid and acetate of 
lead are component parts of the chrome 
yellows; and all sorts of verdigris are 
made either br pyroligneons or vitriolic 
acids. All colours therefore which con- 
tain strong acids, whether mineral or 
Tegetabu, destroy the oils in which they 



are ground and applied, cause the whole 
body and brilliancy of the colour toiiuie, 
and even corrode and destroy the most 
durable vaniishcs. To guard against 
these effects, it is necessary in preparing 
Prussian blue to grind it very fine in 
pure soft water, and afterwards to pour 
on it plenty of boiling soft water, wash- 
ing it well about, and allowing it to 
stand 8 or 10 hours to settle: the clear 
water must then be poured off the sur- 
face, and more boiling water poured on 
the blue, which must be washed as be- 
fore, and when the colour has again 
settled, must be poured off, and the blue 
laid upon a linen filter to drain out the 
water. When the blue has become rather 
stiff, remove it on to chalk stones, or 
sheets of white paper, keeping it free 
from dust ; dry it in the sun, if possible ; 
but if not convenient, dry it very gradu- 
ally by a stove. The more the blue is 
washed, the finer, softer, and more bril- 
liant it becomes, and the freer it will be 
from acid. 

Bepaintin^ Carriages.— Pre- 
vious to repainting or revarnishing any 
old coach-work, it is necessary first to 
wash the work quite clean, and also to 
rub down the surface with a wet cloth 
and ground pumice powder, until it 
appears quite dead, or without gloss. 
The work should then be washed, and 
dried with a wash leather ; after which 
it is fit to receive either paint or var- 
nish. Old worjc is frequently dirty, 
greasy, and strongly impregnated with 
various exhalations, very injurious to 
paint- work and varnish from its being 
kept shut up in cold damp coach-houses, 
which have oflen doors or passages com- 
municating with stables, latrines, and 
so on. If therefore it be repainted or 
revamlshed, without having been well 
washed and rubbed down, it seldom or 
never dries properly, owing to the exha- 
lations with which the surface is in 
geueral incrusted : and should the sur- 
face be even clear from grease, no pamt 
or varnish will adhere, or can be well 
applied, on the old glossy surface, with- 
out its having been first rubbed down 
with the pumice powder and water, as 
that entirely removes all stains, greasa. 
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and glos« from the surface. Paint or 
vumish will then adhere to the old 
ground, and can be easily worked and 
extended with the brush, without the 
colour cissingy as it is teiined. Varnish 
is rerj apt to ciss on old work, if the 
second coat is not applied as soon as ever 
the first coat is hard enough to bear 
varaishing. 

Carriag'e Japannuig.— In order 
to laj a durable ground for finishing 
carriage-work with japan, examine all 
the work, particularly leather ; see that 
it is free from oil, grease, or wrinkles ; 
then prepare a priming colour, of equal 
parts of white-lead, r«d-lead, and spruce 
ochre, all well dried, and ground sepa- 
rately rather stiff in linseed oil ; then 
mix the whole together, and add half a 
pint of gold size to each pound of colour, 
with as much turpentine as will cause 
the colour to work freely and easily. 
Brush the colour well out, rubbing it 
into ercry crack, joint, and crevice. As 
soon as this coat is dry, putty up all the 
cracks, and apply a second coat of the 
same colour. For the succeeding coats, 
grind equal parts of white-lead and 
spruce ochre rather stiff in half raw oil 
and turpentine ; add as much vegetable 
lampblack as will change it to a dark 
lead colour ; add to each pound } pint 
of good boiled oil, } pint of gold size, 
and afterwards thin up the colour with 
turpentine for use, observing that the 
greater the quantity of turpentine which 
enters into the composition of the 
grounds, the less durable they become, 
and that if the quantity of raw oil was 
increased, the grounds would become 
more firm, solid, and durable, but would 
neither dry nor rub down so soon. All 
colours intended for old grounds ought 
to be prepared and used with as much 
oil as will give a firm, tough solidity. 
After the dark grounds are properly 
liUed up, rubbed down smooth, and well 
cleaned, apply a coat of calcined lamp- 
black, sifted very fine and mixed up with 
black Japan, adding as much turpentine 
as will cauae it to work freely. When 
this coat is dry and rubbed down, apply 
a finishing coat entirely of japan, with* 
pat mixiog it with vamish, which always 



causes japan to assume a green tint. 
Varnish with two or three coats of 
genuine amber varnish, which will not 
appear green, and is much more solid 
and durable than carriage copal var- 
nishes generally are. Some painters put 
Prussian blue, verdigris, &c., into their 
last or finishing coat of japan, in order 
to keep down the rustincss of the japan ; 
all such grounds are never black, but of 
a slatey grey hue, and, when viewed in 
wet or moist weather, appear all over of 
a bloom or greenish grey tint. Kothing 
more effectual can be done by the painter 
to improve the jetty blackness of japan 
than jiroper application, judicious rub- 
bing down, varnishing, and afterwards 
polishing. 

Carriage Graining. Pollard 
Oak. — The ground should be formed 
with patches of Vandyke brown. A 
softener should be drawn between the 
patches and the curls or knots formed 
by tui-ning a short-cut hair pencil, or 
sponge, ti^ on the end of a stick between 
the thumb and finger. To render the 
work more showy, patches of lake and 
burnt terra de sienna may be put in. 
The graining colours are made of equal 
portions of burnt Turkey umber or Van- 
dyke, raw terra de sienna and burnt 
copperas, ground separately in boiled oil 
or turps very stiff, and then mixed to- 
gether, the whole thinned with spirits 
of turpentine. A very light coat should 
be rubbed on the panel with a large 
sash brush, and while wet a flat grain- 
ing brush containing a very thin row of 
hail's should be dipped in the colour and 
dappled in a spirited manner in various 
directions. The brush should then be 
dipped in bnrnt umber made thin with 
turpentine, and some fine spirits thrown 
on. When the colours a«e set, take the 
same fiat brush, dip it into a thin glaze 
of burnt umber, and put the grain un in 
a curly direction. A small part only of 
the surface should be finished at once, as 
the work will blend better if kept moist. 
It is necessary that a sufficient quantity 
of oil should be put into the colours to 
bind them. 

Bird's -EYE Maple. — The ground 
should be light buff, prepared with wUte* 
2 
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lead, chrome yellow, and a little ver- 
milion or YenetiaD red to tone the 
brightness of the jellow. llie graining 
is made of equal parts of raw umber and 
terra de sienna ground to a proper con- 
sistence m ale. Spread the surface of 
the work with this colour, have some a 
little thicker prepared, and immediately 
take a sash tool or sponge and put on 
the dark shades, which may be softened 
with a badger-hair pencil. Before the 
colour is dry put on the eyes by dabbing 
with the dotter. When dry, put the 
grain on the prominent parts with a 
camel-hair pencil to imitate the small 
hearts of the wood. When the whole is 
quite dry apply the ramish. 

Curled Maple. — For the ground mix 
chrome yellow, white-Iead,and burnt terra 
de sienna. For the graining, equal parts 
of raw terra de sienna and umber, with a 
little burnt copperas, may be ground in 
turpentine and be mixed with a small 
quantity of grainers' cream. Thin the 
colour with boiled oil ; then fill the tool, 
and spread the sur&ce evenly. Rub out 
the lights with a piece of buff leather, 
which must be reasonably wiped to keep 
it clean. Soften the edges of the work 
very lightly, and when dry, put on the 
top grain with burnt umber and raw 
terra de sienna ground in ale, with the 
white of an egg beaten into it. When 
quite dry^ varnish. 

Variashing and Polisliingr 
Fret-work.— The wood is first well 
smoothed with fine glass paper, then 
covered with a thin coating of size, made 
fh>m transparent glue, to prevent the 
varnish from sinking into the wood. 
When dry, pour some varnish into a 
saucer ; take a fine camel-hair brush, and 
commence to varnish at one corner, gra- 
dually spreading over the whole surrace. 
Take care that there is not «oo much var- 
nish on the brush, if it is applied other- 
wise an even surface cannot be obtained. 
The first coating must be allowed to dry, 
which will take two or three hours. 
Take a sheet of the finest glass paper, 
and when the first coating of varnish is 
perfectly dry, glass-paper the whole sur- 
face, and make it smooth as before. This 
done, with great care spread next coat of 



varnish on, always using the glass papet 
when the surface does no6 turn out very 
smooth. The whole, when dry, may ht 
rubbed well with a piece of worn woollen 
till it ifr bright and smooth. To French 
polish the work, make the wood smooth 
as before. Then pour some prepared 
polish into a saucer, and some linseed oil 
into another. Then take some pieces ol 
woollen rag, and roll them up into a ball, 
covering them with a piece of linen drawn 
tightly over. The rags inside should first 
be saturated with the polish, and the 
whole should be taken in the fingers of 
the right hand in such a way that the 
linen may be tightly drawn over, and may 
present to the wood a smooth roundea 
surface. Begin by polishing with free, 
circular strokes, and gradually travers- 
ing the whole surface. Apply now and 
then a drop of polish and a drop of oil 
to the surface of the rubber. When the 
grain of the wood disappeai's, allow it to 
stand for an hour or two till quite hard, 
and then glass-paper the whole as in var- 
nishing. Repeat the process of polish- 
ing until the surface is quite smooth. If 
dull patches appear in the polish, they 
may be removed by a few drops of spirits 
of wine on a new rubber. 

Frencli Polishing. — Aa in var- 
nishing, a warm, dry atmosphere is es- 
sential, and all draughts of cold air from 
door or window must be avoided. 

Pour a little linseed oil into a cup and 
some polish into another ; take a piece of 
woollen rag a few inches squafte, and hav- 
ing rolled it up into a ball saturate it 
with polish, and cover with a piece of 
linen or muslin drawn tightly over it. 
In this way the rubbers or pads are pre- 
pared, and they should, when taken by 
the fingers of the right hand, be held in 
such a manner as to draw the linen 
covering tight, and present a smooth, 
slightly convex surface to work with ; 
apply one drop of oil and one drop of 
polish to the sur&ce of the pad, and it is 
ready for use. Care must be taken that the 
material of which the rubbers are made 
is well washed and free from starch or 
soap. The work liaving been thoroughly 
smoothed with fine glass paper and tha 
dust wiped away with a clean cloth, the 
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polishing is commeDced with free, con- 
tinaons and uniform circnlar strolces, 
applied with very slight pressure, and 
graduallj traversing the whole surfiuse, 
observing not to do more than a square 
foot at a time ; the same process is re- 
peatedly continued, varying the position 
of the strokes as much as possible, but 
keeping them about the same size, and 
taking care that every portion of the sur- 
focti receives an equal but not excessive 
quantity of polish, which is regulated 
partly by the degree of pressure on the 
rubber, and partly by squeezing it be- 
tween the fingers. 

llie process of polishing is continued 
until the grain of the wood appears to be 
thoroughly filled up, and the surface ex- 
hibits a uEuform appearance, well covered 
with a thin coat of polish. It is then 
allowed to stand for an hour or two to 
become thoroughly hard, when it b 
rubbed with very fine glass paper, to 
smooth down all the irregularities of the 
grain of the wood, and also of the polish. 
The polishing is then repeated, and, if 
it should be found necessary, it is again 
smoothed, and the polishing is persevered 
in until the sur&ce appears quite smooth, 
and uniformly covered with a thin and 
tolerably bright coat of polish, but which 
will, nevertheless, show cloudy marks 
from the rubber, owing to the presence 
of the oil, which is finidly removed with 
a few drops of spirits of wine applied on 
a clean rubber and covered with a clean 
soft linen rag, with which the work is 
rubbed with very light strokes, applied 
first with a circular motion, and when 
the surface appears nearly dry, straight 
strokes are taken lengthways of the grain 
of the wood, and traversed entirely off 
the ends of the work ; this is continued 
until the rubber and work are both quite 
dry, when the polishing will be completed. 
The polish, however, will be partly ab- 
sorbed by the wood in the course of a 
day or two ; and therefore it is desirable 
to repeat the process after a lapse of a 
few days, first slightly rubbing down the 
former coat with very fine or nearly 
worn-out glass paper. 

Stoppino for French Poushino.— 
Plaster of Paris, when made into a creamy 



paste, with water, proves a most valuable 
pore-filling material. It is to be rubbed 
by means of a coarse rag across the woody 
fibre into the holes and pores, till they b« 
completely saturated, and then the su- 
perfluous stucco on the outside is to be 
instantly wiped off. The succeeding pro- 
cesses are technically termed papering, 
oiling, and embodying. 

When finely-pounded whiting is slaked 
with painter's drying oil, it constitutes 
another good pore-filler. It is applied 
in the same manner as the preceding one, 
and it is recommended on account of its 
quickly hardening and tenacious virtues 
as a cement ; sometimes white-lead is used 
in lieu of the whiting. 

Before using either of these, or other 
compositions for the same purpose, it is 
best to tint them to correspond exactly 
with the colour of the article it is in- 
tended to size. 

Holes and crevices may be well filled 
up with a cement that is made by melt- 
ing beeswax in combination with resin 
and shellac. 

Poliflhin^ Wood Oarving. — 
Take a piece of wadding, soft and pliable, 
and drop a few drops of white or trans- 
parent polish or French polish, according 
to the colour of the wood. Wrap the 
wetted wadding up in a piece of old linen, 
forming it into a pad ; hold tlie pad by 
the surplus linen ; touch the pad with 
one or two drops of linseed oil. Pass the 
pad gently over the parts to be polished, 
working it round in small circles, occa- 
sionally re-wetting the wadding in polish, 
and the pad with a drop or so of oil. The 
object of the oil is merely to cause thi 
pad to run over the wood easily without 
sticking, therefore as little as possible 
should be used, as it tends to deaden the 
polish to a certain extent. Where a carv- 
ing is to be polished afler having been 
varnished, the same process is necessary, 
but it can onlv be applied to the plainer 
portions of the work. Plane surfaces 
must be made perfectly smooth with 
glass paper before polishing, as every 
scratch or mark will show twice as badly 
afler the operation. When the polish is 
first rubbed on the wood, it is called the 
bodying in ; it will sink into the wood 
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and not give much glaze. It must, when 
dry, have another body rubbed on, and a 
third generally finishes it; but if not, 
the operation must be repeated. Just 
before the task is completed, greasy 
smears will show themselves ; these will 
disappear by continuing the gentle rub- 
bing without oiling the pad. 

Polishing or Oiling Planes.— 
Planes made from naturally dried beech- 
wood are much lighter in colour than 
those made from artificially dried or 
steamed beech. For planes made of the 
first-named beech, use raw linseed oil, 1 
gill; dragon's blood, 1 pennyworth ; yel- 
low ochre, as much m bulk as dragon's 
blood ; mix these together, and rub the 

{)lanes all over except the sole or bottom ; 
et them remain about a week. Take them 
and rub well all over with a clean soft 
rag; give one more coat of oil alone. 
Let it dry for three or four days, then 
rub well with a clean rag ; lay them by 
for a week or two ; rub again with rag, 
and use them if wanted. Let care be 
taken to keep them free from dust while 
the oil is wet, or they will be a dirty 
colour. For steamed beech proceed the 
same, except not to use more than about 
half the quantity of dragon's blood. 

French Polish.-- 1. 1 pint of 
spirits of wine, J oz. of gum copal, J oz. 
of gum arable, and 1 oz. of shellac. 
Bruise the gums and sifl them through 
a piece of muslin. Place the spirits and 
the gums together in a vessel closely 
corked, place them ne^ir a warm stove, 
and frequently shake them; in two or 
three days they will be dissolved. Strain 
through a piece of muslin, and keep it 
corked tight. 2. Shellac, 6 oz. ; naphtha, 
1 quart ; benzoin, f oz. ; sandarach, 1 oz. 

3. Dissolve 1} oz. shellac, J oz. sandarach, 
in X pint naphtha. To apply the polish 
fold a piece of flannel into a sort of 
cushion, wet it well with the polish, then 
lay a piece of clean linen rag over the 
flannel, apply one drop of linseed oil ; 
rub rour work in a circular direction 
lightly at first. To finish off, use a little 
naphtha applied the same as the polish. 

4. Pale shellac, 2\ lbs.; mastic and 
sandarach, of each 3 oz. ; spirits, 1 gallon. 
Dissolve, and add copal varnish, 1 pint ; 



mix well by agitation. 5. Shellac, 
12 oz : wood naphtha, 1 quart ; dissolve, 
and add } pint of linseed oil. 6. Crush 

3 oz. of shellac with } oz. of gum mastic, 
add 1 pint of methylated spirits of wine, 
and dissolve. 7. Shellac^ 12 ot. ; gum 
elemi, 2 ot. ; gum copal, 3 oz. ; spirits 
of wine, 1 ^gallon ; dissolve. 8. Shellac, 
1} oz. ; gum juniper, ) oz. ; benzoin, 
^ oz. ; methylated alcohol, | pint. 9. 
1 oz. each of gums mastic, sandarach, 
seed-lac, shellac, and gum arabic, reduce 
to powder ; then add J oz. virgin wax ; 
dissolve in a bottle with 1 quart i-ectifled 
spirits of wine. Let it stand for 12 
hours, and it is then fit for use. 10. 
1 oz. gum-lac ; 2 drs. mastic in drops 

4 drs. sandarach ; 3 oz. shellac ; j^ oz. gum 
dragon. Reduce the whole to powder. 

French Polish Reviver.— 1. Lin- 
seed oil, ^ pint ; spirits of camphor, 1 oz. ; 
vinegar, 2 oz. ; butter of antimony, ^ oz. ; 
spirit of hartshorn, } oz. 2. | gill 
vinegar ; 1 gill spirits of wine ; 1 dr. 
linseed oil. 3. Naphtha, 1 lb. ; shellac, 
4 oz. ; oxalic acid, } o2. Let it stand 
till dissolved, then add 3 oz. linseed oil. 

Furniture Paste. — 1. To keep 
wood light, scrape } lb. beeswax into 
i pint of turpentine. By adding linseed 
oil the wood is darkened. 2. Dissolve 
6 oz. pearlqsh in a quart of hot water, 
add J lb. of white wax, and simmer for 
half an hour in a pipkin; take from off 
the fire, and when cool the wax will 
float, which should be taken off, and, 
with a little hot water, worked into a 
paste. 3. Beeswax, spirits of turpentine; 
and linseed oil, equal parts; melt and 
cool. 4. Beeswax, 4' oz. ; turpentine, 
10 oz. ; alkanet root to colour ; melt and 
strain. 5. Digest 2 drs. of alkanet root 
in 20 oz. of turpentine till the colour is 
imparted ; add yellow wax lA shavings, 
4 oz. ; place on a water bath and stir 
till the mixture is complete. 6. Bees- 
wax, 1 lb. ; linseed oil, 5 oz. ; alkanet 
root, } oz. ; melt, add 5 oz. of turpentine, 
strain and cool. 7. Beeswax, 4 oz. 
resin, 1 oz. ; oil of turpentine, 2 oz. ; 
Venetian red to colour. 8. 1 lb. of white 
wax ; 1 oz. black resin ; 1 oz. alkanet 
root ; and 10 oz. linseed oil. 

Furniture Cream. ^1. Yellow 
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wax, 4 oz. ; yellow soap, 2 oz. ; "water, 
50 oz. ; boil, with constant stirring, and 
add boiled oil and oil of turpentine, each 
5 oz. 2. Sod water, 1 gallon; soap, 
4 oz. ^ white wax, in shavings, 1 lb. 
Boil together, and add 2 oz. of pearlash. 
To be diluted with water, laid on with a 
paint brush, and polished off with a hai^l 
brush or cloth. 3. Wax, 3 oz. ; pearl- 
ash, 2 oz. ; water, 6 oz. Heat together, 
and add 4 oz. of boiled oil and 5 oz. of 
spirits of turpentine. 

White Furniture Cream. — Raw 
linseed oil, 6 oz. ; white wine vinegar, 
3 oz. ; methylated spirit, 3 oz. ; butter 
of antimony, ^ oz. ; mix the linseed oil 
with the vinegar by degrees, and shake 
well so as to prevent separation; add 
the spirit and antimony, and mix tho- 
roughly. 

Furniture Oils.— 1. Boiled lin- 
seed oil, 1 pint ; yellow wax, 4 oz. ; 
melt, and colour with alkanet root. 2. 
Acetic acid, 2 drs. ; oil of lavender, ^ dr. ; 
rectified spirit, 1 dr. ; linseed oil, 4 oz. 
3. Linseed oil, 1 pint ; alkanet root, 
2 oz. ; heat, strain, and add lac varnish, 
1 oz. 4. Linseed oil, 1 pint ; rectified 
spirit, 2 oz. ; butter of antimony, 4 oz. 

Oil for Darkening Furniture. — 
1 pint linseed oil ; 1 oz. rose - pink ; 
and 1 oz. of alkanet root, beaten up in a 
metal mortar ; let the mixture stand for 
a day or two ; then pour ofi' the oil, 
which will be found of a rich colour. 
Or, mix 1 oz. of alkanet root with 4 oz. 
of shellac varnish, 2 oz. of turpentine, 
the same quantity of scraped beeswax, 
and A pint of unseed oil : this should 
stand a week. 

Fumitiire Beviver. — Pale lin- 
seed oil, raw, 10 oz. ; lac varnish and 
wood spirit, of each 5 oz. Mix well be- 
fore usine. 

Poli^ fot Turners' Work.— 
Dissolve 1 oz. of sandarach in | pibt of 
spirits of wine ; shave 1 oz. of beeswax, 
and dissolve it in a sufficient quantity of 
spirits of turpentine to make it into a 
paste, add the former mixture to t by 
degrees ; then, with a woollen cloth, apply 
it to the work while it is in motion in the 
lathe, and polish it with a soft linen rag ; 
it will appear as if highly varnished. 



Cleaning and Polishing Sa- 
hogany.— Take 1 pint of the furniture 
oil, mix with it } pint of spirits of tur- 
pentine and i pint of vinegar; wet a 
woollen rag witn the liquid and rub the 
wood the way of the grain, then polish 
with a piece of flannel and soft cloth. 

Furniture Polish. — Melt three or 
four pieced of sandarach, each of the size 
of a walnut, add 1 pint of boiled oil, and 
boil together for 1 hour. While cooling 
add 1 dr. of Venice turpentine, and if 
too thick a little oil of tui-pentine also. 
Apply this all over the furniture, and 
aner some hours rub it oH"; rub the fur- 
niture daily, without applying fi-esh 
varnish, except about once in two 
months. Water does not injure this 
polish, and any stain oi: scratch may be 
again covered, which* cannot be done with 
French polish. 

To Polish Wainscot.— Take as 
much beeswax as required, and placins 
it in a glazed earthen pan, add as much 
spirits of wine as will cover it, and let it 
dissolve without heat. Add either one 
ingredient as is required, to reduce it to 
the consistence of butter. When this 
mixture is well rubbed into the erain of 
the wood, and cleaned off with clean 
linen, it gives a good gloss to the work. 

Polish for Carved Cabinet- 
work. — Dissolve 2 oz. of seed -lac, and 
2 oz. of white resin, in 1 pint of spilits 
of wine. This varnish or polish must be 
laid ozk waim, and if the work can be 
warmed also, it will be od touch the 
better ; at any rate, moisture and damp- 
ness must be avoided. Used with a 
brush for standards or pillars of cabitict- 
work. The carved parts of cabinet-work 
are also polished thus : varnish the part8 
with the common wood varnish, and 
having dressed them off where necessary 
with emery pa|>er, apply the polish used 
for the other parts of the work. 

CopBl Poli^.— Melt with gentle 
heat finely-powdered gum copal, 4 parts, 
and guib camphor, 1 part, with ether to 
form a semi-fluid tnass, and then digest 
with a sufficient quantity of alcohol. 

Polishing in the liftthe.— Good 
work does not require much polisL.ng, 
for the beauty of it depends more uu be jlg 
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executed with tools properly groond, set, 
and in good order ; the work performed 
by such tools will have its surface much 
smoother, its mouldings and edges much 
better finished, and the whole nearly 
polished, requiring, of course, much less 
subsequent polishing than worlc turned 
with blunt tools. One of the most neces- 
sary things in polishing is cleanliness; 
therefore, previous to beginning, it is as 
well to clear the turning-lathe or work- 
bench of all shavings, dust, and so on, as 
also to examine all ^e powders, lacquers, 
linen, flannel, or brushes which may be 
required ; to see that they are free from 
dust, grit, or any foreign matter. For 
further security, the polishing powders 
used are sometimes tied up in a piece of 
linen, and shaken as through a sieve, so 
that none but the finest particles can 
pass. Although, throughout the follow- 
ing methods, certain polishing powders 
are recommended for particular kinds of 
work, there are others applicable to the 
same purposes, the selection from which 
remains with the operator; observing 
this distinction, that when the work is 
rough and requires much polishing, the 
coarser powders are best; but the 
smoother the work, the less polishing it 
requires, and the finer powders are pre- 
ferable. 

Soft woods may be turned so smooth 
as to require no other polishing than 
that produced by holding against it a 
few fine turnings or shavings of the same 
wood whilst revolving, this being often 
sufficient to give it a finished appearance ; 
but when the surface of the wood has 
been left rough, it must be rubbed 
smooth with polishing paper, constantly 
varying the position of the hand, other- 
wise it would occasion rings or grooves 
m the work. When the work has been 
polished with the lathe revolving in the 
usual wav, it appears to be smooth ; but 
the rougtmess is only laid down in one 
direction, and not entirely removed, 
which would prove to be the case by 
turning the lathe the contrary way, and 
applying the glass paper ; on which ao- 
30v~t work is polished best in a pole- 
lathe, which turns backwards and for- 
wards altematelyi and therefore it is 



well tp imitate that motion as nearly as 
possible. 

Mahogany^ wcUnut, and some other 
woods, of about the same degree of hard- 
ness, may be polished by either of the 
following metoods: — Dissolve, by heat, 
so much beeswax, in spirits of turpen- 
tine, that the mixture when cold shall 
be of about the thickness of honey. This 
may be applied either to furniture or to 
work running in the lathe, by means of 
a piece of clean cloth, and as much as 
possible should then be rubbed off by 
means of a clean flannel or other cloth. 
Beeswax alone is often used ; upon fur- 
niture it must be melted by means of « 
warm flat iron ; but it may be applied 
to work in the lathe by holding the wax 
against it until a portion of it adheres ; 
a piece of woollen cloth should then be 
held upon it, and the lathe turned very 
quickly, so as to melt the wax ; the su- 
perfluous portion of which may be re- 
moved by means of a small piece of wood 
or blimt metal, when a light touch with 
a clean part of the cloth will give it a 
gloss. A very good polish may be given 
to mahogany by rubbing it over with 
linseed oil, and then holding against it a 
cloth dipped in fine brick-dust. For- 
merly nearly all the mahogany furniture 
made in England was polished in this 
way. 

Jffard Woods. — ^These, from their na- 
ture, are readily turned very smooth ; 
fine glass paper will siiflice to nve them 
a very perfect surface ; a little linseed 
oil may then be rubbed on, and a portion 
of the turnings of the wood to be po- 
lished may then be held against the ar- 
ticle, whilst it turns rapidly round, 
which will, in general, give it a fine 
gloss. Sometimes a portion of shellac 
or rather of seed-lac, varnish is appliea 
upon a piece of cloth, in the way for- 
merly described. The polish of all orna- 
mental work wholly depends on the exe- 
cution of the same, which should be done 
with tools properly sharpened ; and then 
the work requires no other polishing but 
with a dry hand-brush, to clean it from 
shavings or dust, this trifling friction 
being sufficient to give the required 
lustre. 
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Ivory or hone admits of being ttmed 
rery binooth, or, when filed, may ailer- 
wardi be scraped, so as to present a good 
sur£M». They may be polished by rub- 
bing them first with fine glass paper, 
and then with a piece of wet linen cloth 
dipped in powdered pumice-stone; this 
will gire a very fine surface, and the final 
polish may be produced by washed chalk 
or fine whiting, applied by a piece of 
cloth wetted in soapsuds. Care must be 
taken in this, and in eyery instance 
where articles of different fineness are 
successiyely used, that previously to ap- 
plying a finer, every particle of the 
coarser material be removed, and that 
the rags be clean and free from gritti- 
ness. 

Ornamented work must be polished 
with the same materials as plain work, 
using brushes instead of linen, and rub- 
oing as little as possible ; otherwise, the 
more prominent parts will be injured. 
The polishing material should be washed 
off with clean water, and when dry may 
be rubbed with a clean brush. 

Horn and tortoiseshell are so similar in 
their nature and texture that they may 
be classed together, as regards the gene- 
ral *node of working and polishing them. 
A very perfect surface is given by scrap- 
ing ; the scraper may be made of a razor- 
blade, the edge of which should be rubbed 
upon an oil-stone, holding the blade 
nearly upright, so as to form an edge 
like that of a currier's knife, and which, 
like it, may be sharpened by burnishing. 
Work, when properly scraped, is pre- 
pared for polishing. To effect this, it is 
first to bis rubbed with a bufi^ made of 
woollen cloth, perfectly free from grease ; 
the cloth may be fixed upon a stick, to 
be used by hand ; but what the workmen 
call a 606, which is a wheel running in 
the lathe, and covered with the cloth, is 
much to be preferred, on account of the 
rapidity of the operation. The buff is to 
be covered either with powdered char* 
coal and water, or fine brick-dust and 
water ; after the work has been made as 
smooth as possible with this, it is fol- 
lowed by another bufl^ or 606, on which 
washed chalk, or dry whiting, is rubbed ; 
the comb or other article to be polished 



is moistened slightly with vinegar, and 
the buff and whiting will produce a fine 
gloss, which may be completed by rub- 
bing it with the palm of the hand and a 
small portion of dry whiting, or rotten- 
stone. 

Pigments. l2n>iAN Bed. — ^When 
pure uiis is a native mineral production, 
it is manufactured artificially by calcin- 
ing sulphate of iron until the water of 
crystallization is expelled, then roast it 
with a fierce fire until acid vapours cease 
to arise ; cool, wash the remainder with 
water until the water ceases to affect 
litmus paper, then dry. An inferior 
quality is made by calcining 11 parts 
common salt with 25 parts green sul- 
phate of iron, wash well with water, 
dry, and powder the remainder. As thus 
prepared Indian red is the same zs jewel- 
ler^ rouge and cokothar. When used as 
a pigment it is frequently mixed with 
red ochre. It is a very permanent colour, 
can be made of different tints, and is es- 
pecially useful in fresco and siliciouf 
painting. The finest Indian red or crocus 
usually undergoes a second calcination^ 
in which it is exposed to a very intense 
heat. 

LiOHT Red, made from yellow ochre 
by careful calcination. This colour mixes 
well with both oil and water, and gives 
a capital flesh colour when mixed with 
white. 

Red Chalk. — k natural clay contain- 
ing nearly \ protoxide and carbonate of 
iron. 

Red-lead. — Prepared by placing 
ground and well-washed massicot in iron 
trays piled up on the hearth of a rever- 
beratory furnace, m a heat of from 600*^ to 
650*^ Fahr., stirring it occasionally until 
of the proper colour. 

Massicot {Protoxide of Lead). — Genuine 
massicot is the strongest oxide of lead, 
and its colour is a dull orange yellow, 
but artists occasionally apply the term 
massicot to white*lead roasted until it 
turns yellow. In the preparation of 
minium the lead is calcined in a re- 
verberatory furnace ; this process gives a 
mixture of massicot and lead ; these are 
separated by washing and trituration; 
the massicot being much lighter remaiof 
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suspended in the water ; it is drawn off, 
and left to settle ; the deposit which it 
then forms is collected and dried, and 
this is the true massicot. It may be em- 
ployed with advantage in preparing the 
drying oils ; it produces the same effect as 
litharge when very finely ground. It may 
be employed as a colour ; its tint is not 
brilliant ; but as it is a better drier than 
white-lead, it may be substituted for It 
m mixing with colours which dry with 
difBculty, as the lakes and the bitu- 
minous earths. 

Minium, — A higher degree of oxidation 
transforms the massicot iuto minium. On 
a large scale minium is prepared by cal- 
cining massicot in reverberatory ftir- 
naces ; it becomes first of a dark orange 
colour, then purple, but this last tiixt 
disappeai-s on its cooling ; when at this 
point, the doors of the furnaces are closed, 
but not hermetically, so as to allow of a 
little air entering. The massicot cools 
very slowly ; and as it absorbs the oxy- 
gen of the air, it becomes of a strong 
orange colour and grows finer in propor- 
tion to the slowness of its cooling. If 
instead of massicot we calcine ceruse, a 
peculiar red, called " mineral orange," is 
obtained ; it is a minium, but of a tint 
more pure and brilliant than any of its 
class. 

Tb Test Red-lead. — ^There are few 
substances to be found which can be 
mixed with red-lc2id without injuring its 
brilliant colour. Nevertheless, it is often 
mixed with brick-dust or red ochre. For 
detecting brich-dust, heat the red-lead in 
an earthen crucible, and then dissolve it 
id diluted nitric acid. If brick-dust is 
present it remains undissolved. To de- 
tect red ochre, boil the red-lead in muri- 
atic acid ; dilute the solution with water 
and filter it. Add to a portion of the 
cleai" solution a solution of yellow prus- 
siate of potash, and to another portion an 
excess of a solution of caustic potash. If 
the first reagent produces a dark blue 
precipitate, and the second a brown pre- 
cipitate, the red-lead cont<iins red ochre. 

VermIUOW. — Vermilion is a sul- 
phide of mercury ; it may be used in oil, 
water, fresco, and silicious painting. In 
sU cases, however, it gets slightly darker 



in time ; this is not a chemical but a 
physical change. With the exception 
mentioned, this pigment is very perma- 
nent. Vermilion is composed of mer- 
cury and sulphur, very intimately com- 
bined. It is found naturally formed in 
the quicksilver mines; but that which 
is used in painting xs an artificial pro- 
duction. 1. Vermilion is prepared by 
melting one part of eulphur, and adding 
to it gradually five or six parts of mer- 
cury; the heat is continued until the 
mixture swells up, then cover the vessel 
and remove it from the heat ; when the 
mixture is cold reduce it to powder and 
sublime in a closed vessel oo placed in 
a ftimace that the flames may play 
freely around it to about half its height. 
The heat is gradually increased until the 
lower portion of the subliming vessel 
becomes red hot; the cold sublimate is 
broken into pieces, ground in water to 
a fine powder, passed through a sieve 
and dried. At first the mixture be- 
comes black, takes the name of ^thiops 
mineral, or black sulphuret of mercury ; 
this substance is then reduced to powder, 
and sublimed in appropriate vessels, when 
a crystallized mass is obtained, com- 
posed of bright filaments of a violet tint ; 
by trituration it becomes of a scarlet 
colour. But the mere grinding will not 
be sufficient to give a bright tone to the 
vermilion; various methods arc em- 
ployed for that purpose, which are not 
generally known. Some mauuihcturers 
grind these ingredients up with plain 
water or with urine, and atlerwards boil 
It for some time ; others treat it with 
nitric acid; but it d:es not happen that 
any of the methods hitherto employed 
for heightening the colour of vermilion 
obtained by sublimation, give the same 
brightness as the Chinese vermilion, the 
preparation of which is not snown. 2. 
Quicksilver 300 parts, flowers of sulphur 
114 parts, grind them together or some 
hours and then add gradually 75 parts 
caustic potash dissolved in 450 parts 
water ; continue the grinding for some 
time longer, then gently heat the mix- 
ture in an iron vessel, first stirring con- 
stantly, but afterwards only at intervals, 
keeping the heat as near 115° Fahr. as 
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possible, and observing to add fVesh water 
as the evaporation takes place. When 
th6 colour begins to redden great care 
IS necessary to preserve the mixture at 
khe proper temperature and to keep the 
sulphuret of mercury quite pulverulent. 
As soon as the colour is nearly fine the 
process must be conducted witli in- 
creased caution and at a lower heat for 
some hours, until a rich colour is pro- 
duced. This is well washed in water and 
dried. It is very injurious for those em- 
ployed to inhale mercurial vapours, for 
which reason this operation should be 
performed only in a place where the 
chimney has a good current of air ; there 
also should be fixed to the tube of glass 
with which the mixture is stirred a staff" 
sufficiently long to hold at good distance 
from the vessel; in the same way the 
spoon should be lengthened with which 
the potash is added. 

CARMiNE.-3Boil 1 lb. of cochineal and 
4 drs. carbonate of potassa in 7 J galls, 
of water for quarter of an hour. The pot 
is taken from the fire and 8 drs. alum in 
powder mixed into the liquor, which is 
afterwards well stirred and then allowed 
to settle for 20 minutes or so. The 
liquid is poured int« a fresh vessel and a 
solution of 4 drs. fish glue or isinglass, 
dissolved in a pint of water and strained, 
mixed with it. When a skin is formed 
upon the surface the heat is taken away 
and the liquor rapidly stirred, and al- 
lowed afterwards to settle for half an hour 
or so, when the deposited carmine is care- 
fully collected, drained, and dried. 

Painters* Cream. — Pale nut-oil, 8 02., 
mastic 1 oz. ; dissolve ; add \ oz. of sugar 
of lead ground in a little oil ; then add 
water, gradually, until it acquires the 
consistence of cream, working it well all 
the time. Used by painters to cover their 
work when they are obliged to leave it 
for some time. It may be washed off* 
with a sponge and water. 

Iiakeft. — Lakes are made by adding a 
solution of alum, either alone or partly 
saturated with carbonate of potassa, to 
a filtered infusion or decoction of the 
colouring substance, and after agitation 
precipitating the mixture with a solution 
of carbonate of potash ; by precipitating 



a decoction or infusion of the colouring 
substance made With a weak alkaline 
lye, by adding a solution of alum ; or by 
agitating recently-precipitated alumina 
with a solution of the colouring matter, 
prepared as before, until the liquid is 
nearly decoloured, or the alumina ac- 
quires a sufficiently dark tint. The first 
method is Usually employed for acidulous 
solutions of colouring matter, or for those 
whose tint is mjured by alkalies; the 
second, for those that are brightened, or 
at least uninjured by alkalies ; the third, 
for those colouring matters that have a 
great affinity for gelatinous alumina, and 
readily combine with it by mere agita- 
tion, fey attention to these general rules, 
lakes may be prepared fVom almost all 
animal and vegetable colouring sub- 
stances that yield their colour to water, 
manv of which will be found to possess 
great beauty and permanence. The pre- 
cise process adapted to each particular 
substance may be easily ascertained by 
taking a ffew drops of its inftision or de- 
coction, and observing the effects of alka- 
lies and acids on the colour. The quantity 
of alum or of alumina employed should 
be nearly sufficient to decolour the dye 
liquor, and the quantity of carbonate of 
potassa should be so proportioned to the 
alum as to exactly precipitate the alu- 
mina without leaving free or earbonated 
alkali in the liquid. The first portion of 
the precipitate has the deepest colour, and 
the shade gradually becomes paler as the 
operation proceeds. A beautiful tone of 
violet, red, and even purple may be com- 
municated to the colouring matter of co- 
chineal by the addition of perchloride of 
tin ; the addition of arseniate of potassa in 
like manner gives shades which may be 
sought for in vam with alum or alumina. 
After the laice is precipitated, it must be 
carefully collected, washed with cold dis- 
tilled water, or the purest rain water, un- 
til it ceas^ to give out colour, and then 
carefblly dried in the shade. In this state 
it forms a soft velvety powder. 

Drop Lake is made by dropping the 
moist lake through a small funnel on 
ft clean board or slab, and drying it by a 
gentle heat. A very little clear gum- 
wator is commonly added to the paste 
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to gire the drops consistence when diy. 
Synonjmoiis with BrcuU-foood Lake, 

Blue Lake. — ^A fugitive colour pre- 
pared from some of the blue-coloured 
flowers. The name is also applied to 
lump archil, to moist alumina coloured 
with indigo, and to mixed solution of 
pearlash and prussiate of potash, preci- 
pitated with another solution of sulphate 
of iron and alum. These are permanent 
and beautiful, but are seldom used, in 
consequence of indigo and Prussian blue 
supplying all that is wanted in this class 
of colours. 

Brazil-wood Lake. — 1. Ground Bra- 
zil-wood, 1 lb. ; water, 4 galls. ; digest for 
24 hours, then boil for half an hour, add 
alum, 1^ lb., dissolyed in a little water ; 
mix, decant, strain, and add a solution 
of tin, ^ lb. ; again mix well and filter ; 
to the clear liquid add, cautiously, a so- 
lution of salt of tartar or carbonate of 
soda, as long as a deep-coloured precipi- 
tate forms, carefully avoiding excess ; col- 
lect, wash, and dry. The product is deep 
red. By collecting the precipitate in 
separate portions, lakes varying in rich- 
ness and depth of colour may be obtained. 
The first portion of the precipitated lake 
has the brightest colour. An excess of 
alkali turns it violet, and the addition of 
cream of tartar, brownish red. The tint 
turns more on the violet red when the 
solution of tin is omitted. Some persons 
use less, others more, alum. 2. Add 
washed and recently-precipitated alu- 
mina to a strong and filtered decoction 
of Braril-wood. Inferior to the last. 

Carminated Lake. — 1. The residuum 
of the cochineal left in making carmine 
is boiled with repeated portions of water, 
until it is exhausted of colour; the 
resulting liquor is mixed with that de- 
canted off the carmine, and at once fil- 
tered; some recently-precipitated alu- 
mina is then added, and the whole gently 
heated, and well agitated for a short 
time; as soon as the alumina has ab- 
sorbed sufficient colour, the mixture is 
allowed to settle, after which the clear 
portion is decanted, the lake collected on 
a filter, washed, and dried. The decanted 
liquor if still coloured is now treated 
With fresh alumina until exhausted, and 



thus a lake of a second quality- is ob- 
tained. 2. To the coloured liquor obtained 
from the caimine and cochineal as above, 
a solution of alum is added, the filtered 
liquor precipitated with a solution of 
carbonate of potassa, and the lake col- 
lected and treated as before. Scarcely so 
good as the last. Some makers mix a 
solution of tin with the coloured liquor, 
adding the alum or alumina ; this brigh- 
tens the colour. The above lake is a good 
glazing colour with oil, but has little 
body. 

Cochineal Lake. — 1. 1 oz. cochineal 
in coarse powder; water and rectified 
spirit, of each, 2| oz. ; digest for a week, 
filter, and precipitate the tincture with 
a tew drops of solution of tin, added every 
2 hours, until the whole of the colour- 
ing matter is thrown down ; lastly, wash 
the precipitate in distilled water, and dry 
it. 2. Digest powdered cochineal in am- 
monia water for a week, dilute the solu- 
tion with a little water, and add the 
liquid to a solution of alum, as long as i 
precipitate falls, which is the lake. 3. 
Coai*sely - powdered cochineal, 1 lb.; 
water, 2 galls. ; boil 1 hour, decant, strain, 
add a solution of salt of tartar, 1 lb., and 
precipitate with a solution of alum. By 
adding the alum first, and precipitating 
the lake with the alkali, the cok>ur will 
be slightly varied. All the above are 
sold as Carminated or Florence Lake, to 
which they are often superior. 

Gbeen Lake. — Made by mixing blue 
and yellow lake together. Generally pre- 
pared extemporaneously by the artist on 
his palette. 

Lac Lake. — ^Boil fresh stick-lac in a 
solution of carbonate of soda, filter the 
solution, precipitate with a solution of 
alum, and proceed as before. A fine 
red. 

Madder Lake. — 1. Crop madder, 2 
oz. ; tie it in a cloth, beat it well in a 
pint of water in a stone ;nortar, and re- 
peat the process with about 5 pints ot 
fresh water until it ceases to yield colour ; 
boil the mixed liquor in an earthen ves- 
sel, pour it into a large basin, and add 
1 oz. of alum, previously dissolved in a 
pint of boiling water; stir well, and 
while stirring, pour in gradually of # 
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itrong solution of carbonate of potassa 
or oil of tartar, 1} oz. ; let the whole 
stand until cold, then pour off the yel- 
low liquor from the top, drain, agitate 
the residuum with boiling water in sepa- 
rate quantities, 1 quart ; decant, drain, 
and dry. Product, } an oz. The Society 
of Arts voted their gold medal to the 
author of this formula. 2. Add a little 
solution of acetate of lead to a decoction 
of madder, to throw down the brown 
colouring matter, filter, add a solution 
of tin or alum, precipitate with a solu- 
tion of carbonate of soda or of potassa ; 
proceed as before. 3. Ground madder, 

2 lbs. ; water, 1 gall. ; macerate with agi- 
tation for 10 minutes, strain off the water, 
and press the remainder quite dry ; re- 
peat the process a second and third time ; 
then add to the mixed liquors, alum, ^ lb. 
dissolved in water, 3 quarts ; and heat in 
a water bath for 3 or 4 hours, adding 
water as it evaporates ; next filter, first 
through flannel, and when sufficiently 
cold, through paper ; then add a solution 
of carbonate of potassa as long as a pre- 
cipitate falls, which must be washed un- 
til the water comes off colourless, and, 
lastly dried. If the alkali be added in 

3 successive doses, 3 different lalces will 
be obtained, successively diminishing in 
beauty. 

Orange Lake. — Spanish annatto, 4 
oz. ; pearlash, f lb. ; water, 1 gall. ; boil 
for half an hour, strain, precipitate with 
alum, 1 lb., dissolve in water, 1 gall., 
observing not to add the latter solution 
when it ceases to produce an efferves- 
cence or a precipitate; strain, and dry 
the sediment in small squares, lozenges, 
or drops. The addition of some solution 
of tin turns this lake on the lemon yel- 
low ; acids redden it. 

Red Lake.— Pearlash, 1 lb.; clean 
shreds of scarlet cloth, 3} lbs. ; water 5 
galls. ; boil till the cloth is decoloured, 
filter the decoction, and precipitate with 
« solution of alum, as before. See Mad- 
der Lake. 

Yellow Lakb.~1. Boil French ber- 
ries, quercitron bark or turmeric, 1 lb., 
And salt of tartar, 1 oz., in water, 1 gall., 
until reduced to one-half; then strain the 
decoction, and precipitate with a solntion 



of alum. 2. Boil 1 lb. of the dye-stuO 
with alum, ^ lb. ; water, 1 gall. ; as be- 
fore, and precipitate the decoction with 
a solution of carbonate of potash. See 
Orange Lake. 

White Pigments.^ALuif White. 
— Powdered Roman alum, 2 lbs. ; honey, 
1 lb. ; mix dry, powder, calcine in a 
shallow dish to whiteness, cool, wash, 
and dry. A beautiful and permanent 
white, both in oil and water. 

Debbtshibe White. — ^From chalk or 
heavy spar, by grinding and elutriation. 

Mineral White. — ^Precipitated car 
bonate of lead. 

Newcastle White. — White - lead 
made with molasses %nnegar. 

Nottingham White. — White -lead 
made with alegar. Permanent white is 
now commonly sold for it. 

Pearl White.— Fard*s Spanish white. 
Trisnitrate of bismuth. 

Permanent White. — ^Artificial sul- 
phate of baryta, prepared by precipitating 
chloride of barium with dilute sulphuric 
acid, or a solution of glauber salts. A 
good fast white unchanged by sulphur- 
ous fiimes. Used to mark jars and bot- 
tles for containing acids or alkalies, as it 
is affected by very few substances ; also 
to adulterate white-lead. 

Spanish White. — The softest and 
purest white chalk, elutriated, made into 
balls, and well dried. Used as a cheap 
white paint. 

White-leao. — ^Made by suspending 
rolls of thin sheet lead over malt vinegar, 
or pyroligneous acid, in close vessels, the 
evaporation from the acid being kept up 
by the vessels being placed in a heap of 
dung, or a steam bath. Commercial car- 
bonate of lead, however prepared, is not 
the pure carbonate of lead, but always 
contains a certain proportion of hydrate. 
It is generally largely adulterated with 
native sulphate of baryta or heavy spar, 
and sometimes with chalk. The former 
may be detected by its insolubility in 
dilute sulphuric acid, or a solution of 
oxalic acid or oxalate of ammonia, afler 
having been treated with sulphuretted 
hydrogen, or a hydrosulphuret, to throw 
down the lead. Pure carbonate of kad 
I does not lose weight at a tempentare of 
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212° Fahr.; 68 grains are entirely dis- 
solved in 150 minims of acetic acid diluted 
with 1 fl. oz. of distilled water ; and the 
solution is not entirely precipitated by a 
solution of 60 grains of phosphate of soda. 
The solution in nitric acid should not 
yield a precipitate when treated with a 
solution of sulphate of soda. Used as a 
fuperior white paint, and, in medicine, 
as an external astringent refrigerant, 
and desiccant. The Darticles of carbo- 
nate of lead prepared by precipitation, 
or by any of the quick processes, are 
in a somewhat crystalline and semi- 
translucent condition, and hence do not 
cover so well as that just noticed ; also 
called fine white, and flake white. The 
following are some of the varieties of 
white-lead found in commerce. 

Dutch White-lead. — 1. From flake 
white, 1 cwt. ; chalk, 3 cwt. 2. (Ordi- 
nary.) Flake white, 1 cwt. ; chalk, 7 
cwt. These form the best white-lead in 
the shops. 

2. English White -lead. — Flake 
white lowered with chalk ; covers badly, 
and the colour is inferior to the preceding. 

French White-lead. — From li- 
tharge dissolved in vinegar and the lead 
thrown down by a current of carbonic 
acid gas from coke. Does not cover so 
well as flake white. 

Hambdro White. — From flake white, 
1 cwt ; chalk, 2 cwt. Also sold for best 
Dutch white-lead. 

Venetian WHrrE.— From flake white, 
or pure white-lead and chalk, equal parts. 

Sulphate op Lead. — From an acetic 
or nitric solution of litharge precipitated 
by adding dilute sulphuric acid, and the 
white powder washed and dried. The 
rlear liquid decanted from the precipi- 
tate is poured on fresh litharge, when a 
second solution takes place ; this may be 
repeated for aAy number of times. 

Chinese White. — Take as much as is 
required of zinc white finely ground, put 
it on a marble or glass slab, mix it into 
a cream of the required consistence by 
adding mucilage of gum tragacanth, 
grinding with a glass muUer. For quan- 
tity required to fill an ordinary sized 
Chinese white bottle, add to above 10 or 
12 drops of thick mucilage of gam arable 



and 5 or 6 drops of pure glycerine ; grind 
well together, and fill bottle by aid of pa- 
lette knife. Make tragacanth mucilage by 
putting a small piece, size of a horse bean, 
into 2 oz. of cold water, letting it remain 
a day or two till gum swells up and ab- 
sorbs water, then beat into a pulp. It 
will easily regrind when dry with a little 
fresh medium. As required consistence 
depends much on habit and practice, we do 
not specify any exact proportions. It is 
easy to add white or medium to suit 
taste. The cost when thus made is very 
trifling. 

Whitinq. — The same as prepared 
chalk, but prepared more carelessly, in 
horse-milb. 

Wilkinson's White. — ^From litharge 
ground with sea water until it ceases to 
whiten, and then washed and dried. 

Green Pigments. — Barth's 
Green. — Yellow lake, Prussian blue, 
and clay, ground together. 

Bremen Green. — This is properly 
green verditer, but other preparations 
are frequently sold under the name. 

Brighton Green.— Sulphate of cop- 
per, 7 lbs., add sugar of lead, 3 lbs. ; each 
separately dissolved in water, 5 pints ; 
mix the solutions, stir in whiting, 24 lbs., 
set the paste on chalk stones, and when 
dry grind it to powdei. 

Brunswick Green.— A saturated so- 
lution of sal ammoniac, 3 parts, is poured 
over copper filings or shreds, 2 parts, 
contained in a vessel capable of being 
closed up, and the mixture is kept in a 
warm place for some weeks, when the 
newly-formed green pigment is separated 
from the unoxidized copper, by washing 
the mixture on a sieve ; it is then washed 
with water, and slowly dried in the 
shade. Colour very deep and rich. The 
lighter shades are produced by the ad- 
dition of sulphate of baryta. In another 
method a solution of crude carbonate of 
ammonia or bone spirit is added to a 
mixed solution of alum and blue vitriol, 
as long as it aflccts the liquor ; in a short 
time the precipitate is collected, washed, 
and dried. The various shades of greea 
are produced by using different auantitiea 
of alum, which ** pales " and " CAeapeM*' 
it» 
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Chrome GREEN.T-Prepared by melt- 
ing in a crucible equivalent quantities of 
anhydrous boracic acid and bichromate of 
potaiisium, and treating the fused mass 
with water. The hydrated oxide thus 
produced is washed and finely triturated. 
Common chrome green is a mixture of 
chrome yellow and Prussian blue. 

Emerald Green. — ^A pulp is formed 
with verdigris, 1 part, and sufficient boil- 
ing water, and after being passed through 
a sieve, to remove lumps. Is added gradu- 
ally to a boiling solution of arsenious 
acid, 1 part, in water, 10 parts, the mix- 
ture being constantly stirred until the 
precipitate becomes a heavy granular 
powder, when it is collected on a calico 
filter, and dried on chalk stones. 

Gellart's Green. — ^A mixture of co- 
balt blue and flowers of zinc with seme 
yellow pigment. 

Iris Green. — A pigment prepared by 
grinding the juice of the petals of the 
blue flag with quicklime. It is very 
fugitive. 

Mountain Green. — Native green 
carbonate or bicarbonate of copper ground 
to powder, either with or without the 
addition of a little orpiment or chrome 
yellow. That of the shops is commonly 
prepared by adding a solution of carbo- 
nate of soda, or of potassa* to a hot mixed 
solution of sulphate of copper and alum. 
Green verditer is commonly sold for this 
article. 

Prussian Green. — The sediment of 
the process of making Prussian blue from 
bullock's blood or horns, before it has had 
the hydrochloric acid added to it. It is 
also prepared by pouring liquid chlorine 
upon fi-eshly-prccipitated Prussian blue. 
As sold, this pigment is generally a mix- 
ture of Prussian blue and gamboge. 

Sap Green. — A very fugitive pig- 
ment, prepared from the juice of buck- 
thorn berries. The berries are allowed 
to ferment for a week or eight days in a 
wooden tub. The juice is then pressed 
oat, strained, a little alum added, and the 
whole evaporated to a proper consistence ; 
it is next run into pigs bladders, and 
bung up in a dry situation to harden. An 
inferior article is made from the juice of 
black alder, and of evergreen privet. It 



is a common practice to add } pint of 
lime water and ^ 'oz. of gum arabic to 
every pint of either of the aoove juices. 
Powdered arsenious acid, 11 oz.; carbo* 
nate of potassa, 1^ lb. ; boiling water, 
1 fall. ; dissolve, iilter, and add the so- 
lution, as before, to another solution of 
crystallized sulphate of copper, 2 lbs., in 
water, 3 gall. Product, IJ lb. A very 
fine grass-green colour. 

Scheele's Green. — ^White arsenic in 
powder, 1 part ; commercial potash, 2 
parts ; boiling water, 35 parts ; dissolve, 
filter, and add the solution gradually, 
whilst still warm, to a fllt«r^ solution 
of sulphate of copper, 2 parts, as long as a 
precipitate falls ; wash the newly-formed 
pigment with warm water, and dry it. 

VIENNA or ScuwEiNFURT Green. — 
Arsenious acid, 8 lbs., is dissolved in the 
least possible quantity of boiling water, 
and added to verdigris, 9 or 10 lbs., dif- 
fused through water, at 120° Fahr., the 
pap of the latter being first passed 
through a sieve ; the mixed ingredients 
are then set aside till the mutual reac- 
tion produces the proper shade, 2. Sul- 
phate of copper, 50 lbs., and lime, 10 lbs., 
are dissolved in good vinegar, 20 gall., and 
a boiling-hot solution of white arsenic, 
50 lbs., is conveyed as quickly as possible 
into the liquor; the mixture is stirred 
several times, and then allowed to sub- 
side, after which it is collected on a filter, 
dried, and powdered. The supernatant 
liquor is employed the next time for dis- 
solving the arsenic. 

Manganese Green. — Prepared by 
mixing intimately 3 or 4 parts caustic 
barytes, moistened with water, 2 paits 
nitrate of barytes, and 2 of oxide of man- 
ganese; then introducing the mixture 
into a cmcible heated to dull redness, and 
when it has fused, pouring it out, pul- 
verizing it, digesting it in boiling water 
washing it with cold water, and drying 
it in an atmosphere which contains no 
carbonic acid. It answers well for paper 
hangings, being applied by means of thin 
glte , and for some other purposes, white 
of ceg being used instead of the gltie. 

Yellow Pimients. — CHROinB 
Yellow. — 1. Add a filtered solution of 
nitrate or acetate of lead to a like lolo* 
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tion of neutral chromate of potash, as 
long as a precipitate falls ; then collect 
this, wash it well with clean soft water, 
and dry it out of the reach of snlphii- 
retted vapours. 2. Dissolve acetate of 
lead in warm water, and add a sufficient 
quantity of sulphuric acid to convert it 
into sulphate of lead ; decant the clear 
liquid, wash the residuum with soft 
water, and digest it with agitation in a 
hot solution of yellow neutral chromate 
of potash, containing 1 part of that salt 
to every 3 parts of sulphate of lead; 
decant the liquid, which is a solution of 
sulphate of potash, and carefully di*ain, 
wash, and dry the newly-formed pig- 
ment. The product contains much sul- 
phate of lead, but covers as well, and has 
as good a colour as pure chromate of 
lead, whilst ;t is much cheaper. The 
shade may be varied by increasing or 
lessening the quantity of the chromate. 

King's Yellow, or Orpiment.— A 
native sulphuret of arsenic It is pre- 
pared artificially by sublimation from a 
mixture of arsenious acid and sulphur ; 
or by collecting the precipitate when a 
stream of sulphuretted hydrogen gas is 
passed through a solution of arsenious 
acid. 

Naples Yellow. — 1. Powdered me- 
tallic antimony, 3 parts by weight, oxide 
of zinc 1, red-lead 2, mixed, calcined, 
ground to a fine powder and fused in a 
closed crucible ; the fused mass is ground 
to a fine powder and well washed. 2. 
Washed diaphoretic antimony 1 part, 
red-lead 2, grind with water to a stiff 
paste, and expose in a crucible to a red 
heat for 4 or 5 hours. 

Blue Pigments. — Ultramarine. 
—Pure lapis lazuli reduced to fragments 
about the size of a pea, and the colourless 
pieces rejected ; 1 lb. is heated to redness, 
quenched in water, and ground to an im- 
palpable powder ; to this is added, yellow 
resin, 6 oz. ; turpentine, beeswax, and 
linseed oil, each, 2 oz., previously melted 
together ; the whole is next made into a 
mass, which is kneaded in successive por^ 
tions of warm water, as long as it co- 
lours it blue ; from these it is deposited 
9n repose, and u then collected, well 
washed with cloan water, dried, and 



sorted according to its qualities. The 
first water, which is usually dirty, it 
thrown away ; the second gives a blue of 
the first quality ; and the thii*d and fol- 
lowing ones yield samples of less value. 
Ultramarine is the most costly, but at the 
same time the most splendid and perma- 
nent, of our blue pigments, and works 
well m oil. 

Ultramarine Ashes. — Obtained from 
the resinous mass from making ultra- 
marine, by melting it with fresh oil, and 
kneading it in water containing a little 
potash or soda ; or, by burning away the 
wax and oil of the mass and well grind- 
ing and washing the residue with water. 
Very pei-manent, but much less brilliant 
than ultramarine. 

Azure Blue, or Paris Blue.— 1. 
Sulphur, 2 parts ; dry carbopate of soda, 
1 part ; mix well ; gradually heat them 
in a covered crucible to redness, or till 
the mixture fuses, then sprinkle in, by de- 
grees another mixture of silicate of soda 
and aluminate of soda (containing 72 
parts of silica and 70 parts of alumina), 
and continue the heat for an hour. The 
product contains a little free sulphur, 
which may be separated by water. 2. 
Kaolin, 37 parts ; sulphate of soda, 15 ; 
cai'bonate of soda, 22; sulphur, 18; 
charcoal, 8 ; intimately mixed and heated 
from 24 to 30 houra, in large crucibles ; 
the product is then heated again in cast- 
iron boxes, at a moderate temperature, 
till the required tint is obtained ; it is 
finally pulverized, washed, and dried. 3. 
Take crystallized carbonate of soda, 1075 
grs. ; apply a gentle heat, and, when fused 
in its water of crystallization, shake in 
finely-pulverized orpiment, 5 grs., and, 
when partly decomposed, add as much 
gelatinous hydrate of alumina as contains 
7 grs. of anhydrous alumina ; finely-sifted 
clay, 100 grs., and flowers of sulphur, 
221 grs., are next to be added ; the whole 
plac^ in a covered crucible, and at first 
gently heated, to drive off the water; 
but as soon as this is effected, raised to 
redness, the heat being so regtdated that 
the ingredients only ** sinter " together, 
without actually fusing ; the mass is then 
to be cooled, finely pulverized, suspended 
in river water, and brought upon a ^ter ; 
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the product has now a very beautiful de- 
licate green or bluish colour, but on being 
heated in a covered dish, and stirred about 
from time to time, until the temperature 
reaches that of dull redness, at which 
it must be kept for one or two hours, it 
changes to a rich blue. If the heat of the 
first calcination has been properly regu- 
lated, the whole of the mass taken from 
the crucible will have uniform colour; 
but if too little heat has been used, and 
the ingredients have not been properly 
mixed, there will be colourless parts, 
which should be rejected ; if too much 
heat has been used, or the mass allowed 
to fuse, brown parts will appear, espe- 
cially if the crucible is of a bad kind, 
or easily destroyed ; these must also be 
rejected. 

CoBAXT Blue. — Prepared by slowly 
drying and heating to dull redness a 
mixture of freshly-precipitated alumina 
freed from water as much as possible, 
8 to 10 parts ; arseniate or phosphate of 
cobalt, 1 part. By daylight it is of a 
pure blue, but by artificial light the 
colour turns on the violet. 

Prussian Blue.— Mix alum, 2 parts, 
with sulphate of iron 1 part, add water 
sufficient to dissolve. Then make a so- 
lution of yellow prussiate of potash, add 
to it a little sulphuric acid, and when 
mixed drop in the first solution until the 
precipitate falls slowly ; wash well on a 
filter and dry. Or add a solution of pro- 
tosulphate of iron to one of red prussiate 
of potash ; wash and dry. 

Saxon Blue. — Dissolve in 1 gallon of 
water 1 oz. sulphate of iron and 8 oz. 
alum ; add together separate solutions 
of prussiate of potash and ordinary pearl- 
ash, until the mixture ceases to deposit 
a precipitate. Afler the deposit has stood 
for some time it should be collected, 
washed thoroughly, and dried. 

Black Pigments.— Ivory Black. 
— ^Take any quantity of ivory-turner's 
waste or ivory dust, place in a closed 
crucible and expose for a sufficient time 
to stroQg heat. Cool the crucible, re- 
move and powder its contents, wash m 
warm water and dry. An inferior pig- 
ment termed Bone Black is made by 
treating bones in a similar manner. 



Lampblack. — Cooley's * Cyclopsedia " 
has the following receipts for the prepa-> 
ration of this useful pigment. 1. A 
conical funnel of tin-plate furnished wit^ 
a small pipe to convey the fumes from 
the apartment, is suspended over a lamp 
fed with oil, tallow, coal-tar, or crude 
naphtha, the wick being large and so 
arranged as to burn with a full smoky 
flame. Large spongy, mushroom-like 
concretions of an exceedingly light, very 
black, carbonaceous matter gradually 
form at the summit of the cone, and 
must be collected from time to time. 
The funnel should be united to the 
smoke-pipe by means of wire, and no 
solder should be used for the joints of 
either. 2. On a large scale, lampblack 
IS made by burning bone-oil, previously 
freed from its ammonia, or common coal- 
tar, and receiving the smoke in a suit- 
able chamber. In one process the coal- 
tar is violently agitated with lime water 
until the two are well mixed, after which 
it is allowed to subside, and the lime 
water having been drawn off, the tar is 
washed several times with hot water. 
After subsidence and decantation, it is 
put into stills, and rectified. The crude 
naphtha in the receiver is then put into 
a long cast-iron tube furnished with nu- 
merous lai'ge burners, underneath which 
is a furnace to heat the pipe to nearly the 
boiling point. Over each burner is a 
sort of funnel which goes into a cast-iron 
pipe or main, which thus receives the 
smoke from all the burners. From this 
main the smoke is conveyed by large 
pipes to a succession of boxes or cham- 
bers, and thence into a series of large 
canvas bags arranged side by side, and 
connected together at top and bottom 
alternately. Fifty to eighty of these 
bags are employed; the last one being 
left open to admit of the escape of the 
smoke, which has thus been made to tra- 
verse a space of about 400 yards. As 
soon as the bags contain any considerable 
quantity of black, they are removed and 
emptied. The black deposited in the last 
bag is the finest and best, and it becomes 
progressively coarser as it approaches 
the furnace. The state of minute divi- 
sion in which the carbon exists in good 
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lampblack u such as cannot be given to 
any other matter, not even by grinding 
it on porpnyry, or by elutnation or 
washing over with water. On this ac- 
count it goes a great way in every icind 
of painting. It may oe rendered drier 
anu less oily by gentle calcination in close 
vessels, when it is called Btu>nt Lamp- 
black, and may then be used as a water 
colour ; or its greasiness may be removed 
by being passed thi-ough water slightly 
alkaliz<^ with potassa. 

JittssicM Lampblack is the soot pro- 
duced by burning the chips of resinous 
deal. It is objectionable chiefly from 
being liable to take fire spontaneously 
when left for some time moistened with 

©a. 

Blue Black. — ^Vine-twigs dried and 
then carefully carbonized, in covered ves- 
sels, until of the proper shade. Pit-coal, 
carefully burnt at a white heat, then 
quenched in water, dried, and well 
ground, forms a cheap, good, and durable 
blue black, fit for most ordinary pur- 
poses. 

Ochres. — These substances are hy- 
drates of iron mixed in various propor- 
tions, and sometimes closely combined 
with various 8oi*ts of earth. The greater 
the proportion of clay, the brighter will 
be the colour : when there is a portion 
of clay, the substance feels greasy to the 
touch, and has more body than those have 
which are mixed with chalk and silex. 
The yellow ochres become red by calci- 
nation: the brown ochres, when pure, 
produce the finest red. Ochres may be 
prepared artificially, by moistening the 
rust of ii*on, and precipitating, by the 
alkalies, solutions of this metal. For in- 
stance, in precipitating it by the sub-car- 
bonate of soda, or of muriate of potass, of 
nitrate, of acetate of iron, or persulphate 
of iron, the most brilliant brown ochres 
are obtained. If the sulphate of iron is 
of a low oxidization, the precipitate is 
olive-coloured, but it soon becomes yel- 
low at the surfiice by absorbing a greater 
quantity of oxygen. To extend this ope- 
ration to all the precipitates, it only re- 
qaires exposure to the air, by stirring it 
up for a sufficient time The same thing 
may b« obtAiaed in winter qoitt aasily. 



by exposing it to the action of frost in 
wide shallow pans : the water passing 
into the state of ice leaves a small quan- 
tity of air disengaged, which unites with 
the precipitate, and is suiHcient to give 
it an even yellow tone. When bright 
ochres are required, it will be necessary 
to mix alum, in certain proportion, with 
sulphate of iron ; the solution is then to 
be precipitated by lime water. There 
exist in the natural state ochres of so 
very fine a quality, that they requii'e no 
other preparation than that of being 
washed ; therefore it is scarcely worth 
while to manu&cture them artificially. 

Cake Colours. — Procure a small 
slab and muller of glass, and grind the 
powdei*s into a smooth stiff paste with 
equal parts of isinglass size and thin 
gum water; compress into squares as 
closely as possible, and dry with a very 
gentle heat. Old crumbling Cake-coloun 
may be powdered very finely in a biscuit- 
ware mortar, sifted through fine muslin, 
and ground up as above, omitting the 
gum water in the medium. If the pow- 
ders are rubbed up with honey to the 
consistence of thick cream, they answer 
admirably as moist colours. 

Jay's Metallic Paint.— Break 
common resin into dust or small pieces, 
and then dissolve in benzoline or tui'pen- 
tine until the solution acquires the con- 
sistency of syrup or treiicle, or equal 
parts of each of the above spirits or hy- 
drocarbons, and any other hydrocarbon 
that will dry and combine with drying 
oils, can be used instead of turpentine or 
benzoline. When the solution is com- 
plete it is gradually added to oxide of 
zinc, which has previously been made 
into a paste with boiled linseed oil, until 
the whole mixture acquires the consist- 
ency of paint suitable for use. A white 
paint is thus produced of a durable and 
glossy character. Other pigments, such 
as sulphate of barytes, oxide of iron, 
Brunswick green, or red-lead, can be 
added to make any desired colour of paint. 
One great advantage of its use, says the 
inventor, is its effectual resistance to heat 
and moisture. It never blisters or cracks, 
even under the hottest inn or tht mmi 
inclement weather. 
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Paint for Wirework. — Boil good 
linseed oil with as much litharge u 
will make it of the consistency to be laid 
on with the brush ; add lampblack at the 
rate of 1 part to ererj 10 by weight 
of the litharge * boil three hours over a 
gentle fire. The first coat should be thin- 
ner than the foUowmg coats. 

Econoxnioal Paint. — Skim milk, 
2 quarts; fresh-slaked lime, 8 oz.; 
linseed oil, 6 oz. ; white Burgundy pitch, 
2 oz. ; Spanish white, 3 lbs. The lime 
to be slaked in water, exposed to the air, 
mixed in one-fourth of the milk ; the eil 
in which the pitch is previously dissolved, 
to be added a little at a time ; then the 
rest of the milk, and afterwards the 
Spanish white. This quantity is suffi- 
cient for 27 square yards, two coats. 

Anti - corrosive Paint. — Take 
equal parts by weight of whiting and 
white-lead with half the quantity of fine 
sand, gravel, or road-dust, and a sufficient 
quantity of colouring matter. This mix- 
ture is made in water and can be used as 
a water colour ; but it is more durable 
to dry it in cakes or powder aiier mixing, 
and then use it as an oil-paint by grind- 
ing it again in linseed oil. The prepara- 
tion of oil recommended for this purpose 
is 12 parts by weight of linseed oil, 1 
boiled linseed oil, and 3 sulphate of lime, 
well mixed. One gallon of this prepared 
oil is used to 7 lbs. of the powder. 

Bronze Paint (/or Iron or Brass), 
—Chrome green, 2 lbs.; ivory black, 
1 oz. ; chrome yellow, 1 oz. ; good japan, 
1 gill ; grind all together and mix with 
linseed oil. 

Painting in Oil Colours.— The 
implements and materials necessary for 
oil painting are ' oil, varnish, colours, 
brushes, a palette, a palette knife, an 
easel, a rest stick, canvas, and a little 
chalk or crayon. 

Palettes. — Palettes are made of ma- 
hogany, -ind of satin and other light- 
colouKd woods also ; those made of the 
latter are preferable, because the colours 
and mixed tints are best seen upon them. 
They should be light in weight, and thin, 
and so perforated as to rest well-balanced 
on the thumb. Palettes are made of oval 
and oblong shapes; the latter form is 



more generally useful and convenient, as 
affording a greater space for the work- 
ing of tints, as well as for their advan- 
tageous arrangement. Wooden palettes 
should be prepared for use by rubbing 
into them as much raw linseed oil as they 
can be made to imbibe, if this dressing 
with oil be thoroughly effected, and the 
palette be then suffered to dry till it be- 
comes hard, the wood will subsequently 
not be stained by the absorption of colour 
A palette thus prepared is easily cleaned, 
and presents a hard and polished surface, 
exceedingly agreeable for the preparation 
of tints. It is important to keep the 
palette free from indentations and 
scratches, and on no account to neglect 
cleaning it ; the colour never being al- 
lowed to harden upon the wood. 

The EaseL— The easel is a frame which 
supports the painting during its progress. 
Easels are of various forms ; but the most 
convenient is undoubtedly the rack-easel, 
which allows the painter to raise or lower 
his work with speed and convenience, as 
occasion may require. The commoner 
and cheaper kinds are supplied with pegs 
for this adjustment of the height of the 
work. It is desirable that the easel 
should stand firmly, and not be liable, as 
is too often the case, to be overset by any 
slight cause. 

The Rest, or Mdhl 5^iciL— This is used 
to rest or guide the right hand or arm 
when particular steadiness is required, 
as is the case in the painting of small ob- 
jects and mmute details. It is usually 
formed of cane or of lance-wood, and it 
should be light, yet firm. The lower 
end of the stick is held in the left hand, 
while the upper extremity, which is co- 
vered with a sofl round ball or pad of 
leather, to prevent injury, rests on the 
canvas or some other convenient sup* 
port. 

Brushes for Oil Painting, — ^To paint 
with effect it is of the first consequence 
to have the brushes well selected, and of 
the best quality that can be procured. 
They are of various kinds :— of hog-hair, 
sable, badger, fitch, and goat-hair. Oi 
these, the most usetiil are the hog-hair, 
sable, and badger brushes. The black 
fitch and white goat-hair are but seldom 
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used, as the sable and hog tool will efiect 
all that can be done by the former. No- 
thing can be superior to a well-made, 
fine, white brbtle tool, in larger work ; 
or to a good red sable for details. 

Hog-hair Tools. — ^These brushes are 
made both round and flat. Flat hog-hair 
are generally more useful than round 
ones ; they are preferred, as assisting in 
giving a squareness and crispness of 
touch. Tliey should be strongly and* 
neatly made ; and in selecting them be 
sure that the hair has not been cut at the 
points, for this is sometimes done with 
inferior brushes ; but such brushes have 
an unpleasant and coarse touch, laying 
on the colour in a scratchy manner. It 
will be found to be a good test, if they be 
made of a very fine silky-looking hair, 
and be very soft to the touch. They 
should however be firm, yet elastic; 
springing back to their form after being 
pressed laterally upon the hand. Lastly, 
their shape should be flat and wedge- 
like, without straggling or diverging 
haii-3. Let the han(Ue l^ of cedar, and 
polished ; the cedar is pleasant and light 
to hold, and being polished is easily 
cleaned. The old white pine handles, 
sooner becoming ingrained with colour, 
are both dirty and disagreeable to work 
with. 

Sable Brushes. — The observations re- 
garding hog-hair tools will apply to the 
sable tools ; but these latter should have 
the additional property of coming to a 
fine, yet firm point. Be careful in choos- 
ing sable brushes, the hair of which is of 
a pale yellowish cast ; and see that the 
brush is firm, and that it springs well 
to its point. The round sable tool is as 
serviceable as the flat one, and is used in 
working the finishing parts of a paint- 
ing. Round brushes in quills, known by 
the name of sable pencils, are also appli- 
cable to the same purpose. Pencils that 
bag or swell where the hair is inserted in 
the quill, or the hairs of which diverge 
and form several points, are worthless. 

Badger Tools are of various sizes ; and 
the hair, instead of coming to a close 
end or point, as in other brushes, diverges 
or spreads out, after the manner of a dust- 
ing brush When good, the hair is long, 



light, and pliant, of a reddish brown or 
black, with clean white ends. The chief 
use of the badger tool is to soften or 
sweeten broad tints, such as skies, water, 
distances, and the like ; it is a very va- 
luable assistant to the young painter; 
but must be used with caution, because 
its injudicious use frequently destroys 
forms, and produtes wooUiness. If the 
badger tool be much employed on a large 
sur^ce of colour, the points of the hair 
frequently become so loaded with colour, 
that it is necessary to clean it often. This 
is best done by pinching up the brush 
rather tightly at the ends, and wiping it 
on a clean rag. The brush is thus kept 
fi*ee from colour during the progress of 
the work, which might otherwise be 
sullied and deteriorated in the purity of 
its tones. The badger brush is also use- 
ful to the landscape painter, for carrying 
minute points of colour into those wet 
parts of the work which require to be 
lightened, enriched, or varied. 

Cleaning Oil-paint Brushes, — All 
brushes, after being used, should be care- 
fully cleaned. This is best efiected by 
immersing the hair of the brushes in a 
little raw linseed oil ; the oil should 
afterwards be washed out with soap and 
warm water, till the froth which is 
made by rubbing the brushes on the palm 
of the hand is perfectly colourless. The 
brushes should next be rinsed in clean 
water, and the water pressed out by a 
clean towel. The hair should then be 
laid straight and smooth, and each brush 
restored to its proper shape, by passing 
it between the finger and thumb, before 
it is left to dry. Care should be taken 
not to break the hair by too violent rub- 
bing, as that would render the brushes 
useless. Many painters use turpentine 
instead of linseed oil, in the cleaning of 
brushes, it effects the object more quickly, 
but the only use of turpentine that 
should be permitted, is to rinse the 
brushes in it slightly, when it is required 
to clean them quickly ; but on no ac- 
count should they be permitted to re- 
main soaking in the tur^tsntine, as this 
practice is certain to injure the brushes ; 
rendering the hair harsh and intractable, 
and frequently dissolving the cement hj 
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which the hair is held in the socket of 
the handle. 

Canvas. — ^This is the general matenal 
used for painting. It is kept prepared in 
rolls of various widths, and is sold also 
strained on frames of any required size. 
The ground or preparation of the canvas 
should be thin, yet completely covering 
the threads of the fabric ; and it should 
be free from projecting lines and knots. 

Oil Sketching Paper is an extremely 
serviceable material for the young artist. 
It is made of drawing paper, covered with 
two or three thin coats of oil colour, so 
as to furnish a ground similar to that of 
prepared canvas. It is cheap and port- 
able, and serves very well for early at- 
tempts and for preparatory sketches; 
for trying the effects of any work pre- 
vious to its commencement, as well as 
during its progress. The paper has this 
advantage, that, if the sketch is required 
to be preserved, it can readily be pasted 
or glued upon the canvas, and then 
mounted on a deal frame, when it will 
present the appearance of strained 
canvas. 

Cfrounds, — ^Much diversity of opinion 
has existed respecting the colour of the 
surface of the prepared canvas. It is a 
subject of considerable importance, for it 
is impossible to paint a richly-coloured 
picture, with life and warmth, upon a 
dull unsuitable ground. A landscape, if 
carefully handled, can be brought on and 
finished in a more brilliant manner on a 
white ground than on any other. It has 
however been objected to a purely white 
groimd, that it is liable to impart a cold 
chalky effect; but it must b^ remem- 
bered that what is at first white in oil, 
becomes in a short time of a yellowish 
hue, and its coldness of tone is thereby 
lowered. The white, or pale cream-co- 
loured, and pale, warm, drab-coloured 
grounds, seerri to surpass all others. The 
reason is that they throw a light, and 
consequently a transparency, through 
the work ; and, as all coloura in oil 
painting have a tendency to sink into the 
ground on which they are laid, and to 
become darker, this tendency can be 
counteracted only by having grounds of 
considerable lightness and brilliancy. 



Cold grey grounds have been used in 
landscape painting ; but they impart a 
heaviness of colouring much to be 
avoided. Some artists have painted on 
grounds of a dull red, or leather-coloured 
tmt, and much richness may be gained 
by such tints ; but after a time the co- 
loura of any portion that may have been 
thinly painted sink into this strong 
ground, and the effect produced is heavy 
and disagreeable. Upon the whole, a white 
ground is to be preferred, as soon as the 
learner has acquired some experience of 
the subsequent effect of his coloura ; but 
as the inexperienced find much difficulty 
in preventing the coldness and poverty 
of expression which it is likely to cause 
under their hands, it will be advisable 
for the beginner to take the usual light 
stone drab that is generally given to 
canvas; for it furnishes him with a 
middle tint or tone to start from, which, 
when visible in shadows and middle tints, 
has not the raw chalkiness shown under 
similar circumstances on an unskilfully 
or imperfectly covered white ground. 

Vehicles are used to temper and 
thin the colours, for the purpose of 
bhnging them to a proper working 
state. All oils or varnishes act more 
or less to the eventual prejudice of the 
colour with which they are combined 
for application. What is desired in oil 
painting is a vehicle which, while it 
has an agreeable working quality, shall 
neither <£ange nor be degraded by time, 
nor interfere with the purity of the 
tints as they appear at the moment 
they are fint laid on ; — a vehicle, that 
shall neither perish nor crack as it 
becomes old. 

Oils. — ^The linseed, poppy, and nut 
oils are the fixed oils used as vehicles; 
turpentine and occasionally spike- 
lavender are the essential oils so used. 
Of the fixed oils, linseed is in most 
common use. It should be of a palt 
amber colour, transparent, and limpid; 
and, when used in moderately warm 
weather, it should dry in a day. The 
most valuable qualities of linseed oil, as a 
vehicle, consist in its great strength and 
flexibility. It is by far the strongest oil, 
and the one which di'ies best and firmest 
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under proper management. The next 
in importance is poppj oil. It it in- 
ferior in ftrength, tenacity, and drying, 
to linseed oil ; but it has the reputation 
tf keepmg its colour better than lin- 
seed oil ; and it ts on this account gene- 
rally employed m grinding white, and 
most of the light pigments. Nut oil is 
more uncertain in its qualities than 
either linseed or poppy oil ; and is fre- 
quently extremely long in drying. Poppy 
oil, however, supplies its place so well, 
that it is not commonly required. Oils 
are all more or less influenced in their 
drying by the colours with which they 
are combined; some of which greatl? 
accelerate, while others retard it. With 
certain colours some oils will scarcely 
dry at all, unless means are employed 
to cause them to do so. 

Japanner^ Gold Size is sometimes 
employed as a powerful means of drying 
dark and transparent colours, which are 
:n general comparatirely bad dryers. 

megilps, — ^The yehicles known by this 
name are in great favour with artists. 
They possess a gelatinous texture, which 
enables them, while flowing freely from 
the pencil, yet to keep their place in 
painting and glazing. The megilp ge- 
nerally in use is formed by mixing to- 
gether equal parts of strong mastic 
Tarnish and drying oil. Afler remain- 
ing undisturbed for a few minutes, it 
assumes a gelatinous texture, resen^bling 
a thin, transparent, amber-coloured jelly. 
Heeilp raries in colour, as it is made 
with either a pale or deep - coloured 
drying oil. The palest is made by usine 
instead linseed oil, In which a small 
quantity of finelr-ground sugar of lead 
has been di£f\ised. With eqtud parts of 
this compound, and of mastio yamisli, a 
▼ery light megilp is obtained. Another 
megilp is made by mixing 1 part of a 
saturated solution of sugar of lead in 
water, with 2 parts of linseed or 
^ppy oiL These are to be well stirred 
or shaken together, till they are com- 
bined; and then 2 parts of mastic 
varnish added, and well mixed with the 
preceding. By this means a white 
creamy emulsion is obtained, which, 
though opaque in use, becomes quite 



transparent ts it dnei. A compound 
used oocasionally in combination with 
megilp, and consisting of 1 part of 
copal Tarnish, 1 part of linseed or 
poppy oil, and 1 part of turpentine, 
will furnish a pleasant and serviceable 
Tehicle for general use. Care must bt 
taken, however, to fo 'ce its drying by the 
addition of ground sugar of lead, when 
employed with slowly-drying pigments. 
Glazing. — A glaze ^s a thin trans- 
parent film of colour, laid upon another 
colour to modify the tone, or to aid the 
effect of the latter ; the work thereby 
appearing distinctly through the super- 
imposed layer of glaze, from which it 
receives a characteristic hue. Glazing 
is effected by diluting proper trans- 
parent colours with megilp or other 
suitable vehicle. Thus diluted, these 
colours are laid upon portions of the 
work, either in broad flat tints, or in 
touches partially and judiciously dis- 
tributed. The object of this process is 
to strengthen shadows, and to give 
warmth or coldness to their nue; to 
subdue lights that are unduly obtrusive, 
or to give additional colour and tone to 
those that are deficient in force nnd 
richness. Should it be necessary to 
lighten the tone of any part of the pic- 
ture, this cannot be done by merely 
glazing; the first tints must first be 
concealed with brighter colours, of suffi- 
cient body for that purpose, and the 
glaze may then be appli^. The glaze 
should usually be darker than the 
ground colour upon which it is to be 
laid ; and, as a rule, it may be observed 
that the first painting of the picture 
should be brighter than the subject may 
reqmre, in order that the subsequent 
glazings may lower and obscure it to a 
proper and effective degree of tone. 
Glazing is generally eflecUd by the ap- 
plication of diluted transparent colours ; 
but occasionally semi-transparent co- 
lours are used for this purpose, provided 
they are rendered sufficiently transpa- 
rent by the admixture of a large pro- 
portion of vehicle. These latter glazings* 
are capable of being applied with excel- 
lent effect, where it may be necessary to 
modify the tones of those parts of tht 
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picture which do not appear satisfao- 
torj, or to produce particular effects, 
su<ji as representations of smoke, dust, 
mists, and the like. Caution is, how- 
ever, necessary in glazing with opaque 
colours ; because, if osed in excess, they 
will deteriorate the picture, by destroy- 
ing its transparency. Should a glazing 
produce a result different from what 
was intended, the glaze may easily be 
removed by a rag, or, if the spot be 
small, by the finger, provided the re- 
moval be eHected immediatelyy that is, 
before the glaze has had time to fasten 
itself upon, or to sotlen, the colour on 
which it is laid, and in no case must 
glazing be attempted before the colours 
over which it is laid have become per- 
fectly dry and firm. 

Impasting. — In oil painting, the 
shadows, or dark portions of the picture, 
are painted thinly, while the lights are 
laid on, or impasted with a full pencil 
and a stiff colour. In the lights of the 
foreground, and of parts not intended 
to be remote, or to retire, the impasting 
should be bold and free ; while, in the 
more brillisnt lights, it cannot well be 
too solid. There is, however, a reason- 
able limit to the practice; since actual 
protuberance or prominence of the paint 
itself will, in certain lights, produce a 
false shadow, and therefore a bad and 
false effect. This will be understood, 
from observing that the loading of thick 
masses of colour upon the picture, so as 
to make them project considerably from 
the surface, is done with the view of 
their being strongly illuminated by light 
actually incident upon the picture, and 
of thus mechanically aiding in the pro- 
duction of roundness and relief, or in 
giving a sparkling effect to polished ob- 
jects or glittering points. But this ar- 
tifice must be had recourse to sparingly 
and cautiously; else It defeats its own 
object, and produces a coarse and vulgar 
air and effect. The palette knife has 
always been a favourite instrument of 
this impasting, or laying on of colour, 
capable as it is of producing an agree- 
able brightness on, and of giving an ap- 
propriate flatness to, the pigment. A 
dear and appropriate tint, for instance, 



skilfully swept across a sky by these 
means, <>flen produces a surprisingly 
brilliant and charming efiect. 

SctJMBLiKO. — Scumbling, the opposite 
process to that of glazing, is done by 
going lightly over the work with* an 
opaque tint, generally produced by an 
admixture of white. For this purpose 
a hog-hair brush is employed, charged 
with colour but sparingly ; and with it 
the tints are drawn very thinly, and 
somewhat loosely, over the previous 
painting, which should, as in the case 
of glazing, be dry and firm. Scumb- 
ling is used to modify certain effects, 
by rendering the portion, to which 
it is applied, cooler, greyer, and in 
fact less defined, than it was before, 
and to give air and distance to objects 
that seemed too near. It is thus of 
sei-vice both in correcting a tendency to 
muddiness or dirtiness of colour, and to 
what may be called hardness o; over- 
distinctness of detail, and in weakenmg 
the force of colours that are too power- 
ful by softening and uniting such tints 
as may be too violently contrasted. 
It is desirable to avoid, as far as pos- 
sible, scumbling over shadows, as an 
inexperienced hand might thus destroy 
their transparency. 

Harmony of Colours. — Har- 
mo£y of colour is produced by an equable 
use and distribution of the primary co- 
lours, whether used simply as sdch, or 
united in various proportions in their 
compounds. Harmony is recognized in 
a picture when nothing exists in it that 
disturbs the eye by violent opposition or 
contrast of colours ; judicious contrast, 
however, tends much to produce bar 
mony, when the force of the contrast is 
diminished by iht JMxtapovitkm of tones 
partaking more or less of the colours em- 
ployed in producing the contrast. This 
we shall f:nd is the process employed by 
nature, the reds m which are harmonized 
with the contrasting green by hues of 
orange, or yellow green; and so with 
other colours. Harmony of colour m 
painting is best obtained by setting the 
palette with those pigments which, 
thi-ough the prevalence of any of the pri- 
maries, blend, or, as it were, run into 
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each other. Thus, commencing with 
white, we proceed to yellow, orange, or 
yellow-reds, red, blae-reds, bines, green- 
bines, greens, browns, grey, and black. 
A palette can be set warm or cold, as the 
subject may require, by selecting pig- 
ments m which blue predominates or is 
deficient. 



(Blub is con- f Red and) ^_ o«i«r« 
trasUKl by . . "i YeUow, f <^' ^"^8«- 
Red is con- (Blue and^ 
. trasted by . . 1 YeUow, i 
I Ykllow is con- jBlue andl 
V trasted by . . ( Red, 
>w„_^ «, i Red and ) is contrasted by ] 
Orange, or-! YeUow, f Blub. 

Blue and)^ is contrasted by I 
Yellow, f Rkd. 



1 

■g {Green, or 



> or Green. 
- or Purple. 



I D...»i^ — J Blue auU) Is contrasted by 
[Purple, or ^ Red, > Yellow. \ 



Painting in Water Colours. — 

The practice of the art consists of sketch- 
ing the outline, of tinting or shading with 
sepia, bistre, or india-ink ; and of the 
application of the pigments, in three or 
more successive stages, to the attainment 
of a finished drawing. Our instructions 
must, of necessity, be of a general cha- 
racter, because almost every artist of ge- 
nius finds out for himself and practises 
some peculiar methods of applying the 
pigments, which can only be learned by 
those who become his pupils. These pe- 
culiar methods constitute the various 
styles of the masters of the art, by which 
their works are so readily recognized and 
distinguished. 

Materials, — The principal materials 
required by the painter in water colours 
are drawing paper, ivory, for miniatures, 
a drawing board, pigments or colours, 
lead pencils, hair pencils, or brushes, 
palettes, slabs, and saucers, cups or glasses 
for holding water, sponge, gum water, 
ox-gall, india-rubber, drawing pins, a 
sharp convex-pointed knife, a fiat ruler. 

The Painting Room. — ^The choice of a 
situation for the practice of painting is 
not a matter of indifierenoe : the room 
should be well lighted, of a northern 
aspect, if possible, and free from reflected 
colours from opposite objects. As dust 
and grease are inimical to the delicacy 
and integrity of water-colour painting, 
it will be the first care of the studeat to 



guard aeainst them. The light should 
fall on the left hand of the painter, and 
not be admitted below the head. A room 
lighted from above, or by a skylight, is 
much to be preferred. 

PendU, or Brushes for Water Colours, 
— ^The hair pencils, or bnishes used in 
water-colour painting are made of camel- 
hair, and fitch, or sable. The best are 
those known as soft brown or black 
sables ; those made of red sable are not 
so useful, as they possess the bad quality 
of stifihess, and disturb the colours by 
their harshness. These brushes will hold 
a considerable quantity of fluid, and 
should be used full, but not to overflow- 
ing, so as to become unmanageable. 
After using, they should be carefully 
washed in dean water, and then slightly 
pressed m a piece of clean linen rag. A 
brush put away unwashed, especially if 
it has been used for india-ink, or any dark 
pigment, can scarcely ever be cleaned 
again so as to be fit to use with light or 
delicate pigments. For large drawings 
brushes are prepared, both round and 
flat, mounted in tin ; these are also use- 
ful in washing. The most essential qua- 
lity of a good pencil is, that it should 
yield a good point, for it is that part only 
which is used ; the hail's when moistened 
should foi-m a cone terminating in a fine 
and delicate point. It should also be fiim, 
yet elastic, returning to a straight direc- 
tion immediately upon being lifted from 
the paper. 

Management of a Water-Colour DraW' 
ing, — ^The manipulation in water-colour 
painting is of the greatest simplicity, con- 
sisting merely in selecting the pigments 
required, mixing from them the various 
tints the subject demands, and leaving 
them in their proper places upon the 
paper. These pigments are rubbed with 
boiled or distilled water, on earthenware 
slabs, with the addition of a small quan- 
tity of eum water, for the strong mark- 
ing of t^e shadows, and so on. It is the 
usual practice to lay on the first tints or 
washes with the hard-cake pigments 
ground on the slabs, while the middle or 
tbreground is painted >vith the soft, or 
body-colours ; which, by remaining con- 
stantly moist^ are always ready for use* 
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The pigments should be ground in suf- 
ficient quantity, and with so much water 
as to be quite fluid, and capable of en- 
tirely filling the brush ; the superfluous 
quantity can be easily removed by 
slightly pressing the brush on the edge 
of the palette ; for unless the pigments 
are reduced to this state of fluidity, the 
drawing acquires a dry and harsh ap- 
pearance; while, at the same time, an 
excess of fluidity produces a thinness and 
meagreness, leavmg a dark edge sur- 
rounding the coloured surface, which in- 
evitably betrays the inexpenenced hand. 
The progress of a water-colour drawmg 
IS from simply washing with the requi- 
site colours, as a prepai*atory stage, and 
proceeding by gradual and delicate addi- 
tions where they are required, and so on 
to the finishing, which consists in apply- 
ing the colours in their full body and 
strength, giving solidity to the forms, 
and a definiteness to the outlines that 
constitutes a finished picture, equal in 
vigour, freshness, and richness of tone to 
oil painting. Many parts of the draw- 
ing must unavoidably be gone over with 
colour that should be left white for the 
high or brilliant lights : the colour must 
be removed from these places by rubbing 
with a sharp scraper or by moistening 
the spot to be reclaimed with a pencil 
dipped in dean water ; after it has re- 
mained a few moments, the moisture is 
removed with a piece of clean blotting 
paper, and then rubbing the surface of 
the paper by means of a white handkei- 
chie^ india-rubber, or bread-crumbs. 

House Painting. — To produce 
the different tints, various colours are 
added to the white-lead base, in quantity 
according to the intensity of the tint de- 
sired, amounting, sometimes, to an ex- 
clusion of the white-lead in the upper or 
finishing coats. The followmg are the 
colours generally used by the house 
painter : — 

White, — White-lead, Nottmghara 
white, flake white. 

Black, — Ivory black, lampblack, blue 
black, patent black. 

Yellows. — Chrome yellow. King's yel- 
low, Naples yellow, yellow ochre, raw 
fieona, yellow lake. 



Broums, — ^Bumt nmber, raw umber, 
Vandyke brown, purple brown, Spanish 
brown, York brown. 

Beds. — Vermilion, scarlet lake, crim- 
son lake, Indian red, Venetian red, red- 
lead, orange-lead, burnt ochre, burnt 
sienna. 

Greens. — Brunswick green, emerald 
green, verdigris. 

Blues. — Prussian blue, indigo, cobalt, 
nltramarme. 

To bring these colours to a state fit for 
use, they are ground up with a small 
quantity of oil ; but for painting in dis- 
temper, the colours must be gi'ound up 
in water. Linseed oil is that which is in 
general use, and is quite sufficient fbr the 
purpose of the plain painter, especially 
when improved by being kept £or several 
years, as it then loses a great part of its 
colour. In I'are instances, where the least 
yellowness in the oil would be injurious, 
nut or poppy oil may be used with ad- 
vantage. Spirit of turpentine is largely 
employed in oainting ; it is obtained by 
distillation ft*om crude turpentine, which 
is procured from the larch and fir trees : 
being of a volatile nature, it is used by 
the painter to produce what is called a 
flat ; it evaporates, and leaves the paint 
without the least shine. It is also em- 
ployed in those situations where oil would 
not dry, as in the first coat on old work, 
which is likely to be a little greasy from 
smoke. 

Driebs. — ^To hasten the drying of 
paints, driers are generally used. Those 
most in use are sugar of lead, litharge, 
and white copperas. These, when well 
ground and mixed in small portions with 
paint, very much assist them in drying; 
indeed, some colours will not dry with- 
out them. Red-lead is also an excellent 
drier ; and in cases where its colour is 
not objectionable, is much used. Sugar 
of lead IS, however, the best drier, 
though somewhat more expensive than 
the others. It should be observed that, 
in the finishing coats of delicate colours, 
driers are generally avoided, as they have 
a slight tendency to injure the colour. 
Linseed oil has sometimes a drying qua- 
lity given to it by boiling with drying 
substances, which renders it extremely 
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useful on some occasions. A rtrj good 
drjiug oil is mode hf boiling 1 gallon 
of linseed oil with a } lb. of litharge, 
or red-lead, reduced to a fine powder. 
It mast be kept slightly boiling for 
about 2 hoars, or until it ceases to throw 
up any scum; when cold, the clear 
oil must be poured off, and kept for 
use. 

House Pahtters* Tools. — ^The brushes 
used are of all sizes, both round and 
flat, and are made chiefly of hog-hair. 
The large round brush called the pound 
brush, and a smaller one called the tool, 
are those mostly used in plain work. The 
Miiallest hog-hair brushes are called 
fltches, and are used for puttmg m small 
work where the tool would be too large. 
The pound brush is used as a duster tor 
some time prerious to putting it in co- 
lour, and tnns.it is rendered much softer. 
The smallest brushes are the camel-hair 
pencils with long or short hair, according 
to the work to be Hone. The stopping 
knife has a shorter blade than the palette 
knife, and is jpointed. It is used for 
making good the holes and cracks with 
putty. Putty is made of common whit- 
mg, pounded fine, and well kneaded with 
linseed oil, till it becomes about the con- 
sistence of stiff dough. 

Grinding Colours for House PAiirr- 
ING. — When a colour-mill is not used, 
the grindstone and muUer is an apparatus 
Deces.sary to every painter, as the purity 
of the colours sold ready ground at the 
shops is not to be depended upon ; and 
some colours, as lakes and Prussian blue, 
will not keep long afler grinding. The 
grindstone is a slab of porphyry marble, 
or granite, about two feet square; the 
chief requisite is, that it be hard, and 
close-grained. The muller is a hard and 
conical-formed stone, the diameter of the 
base or rubbing surface of which should 
be about one-sixth of that of the grind- 
stone, and the cone high enough to get 
a suflicient hold of it with the hands. 
The face of both grindstone and muller 
should be perfectly flat and smooth. A 
large palette knife is used to gather 
the colour from the stone as soon as it 
is sufficiently ground. All substances 
employed for painting in oil require to 



be ground up with a small portion of the 
oil, previous to mixing them with the 
whole quantity requir^ for use ; for this 
purpose, they must first be pounded, and 
passed through a tolerably fine siere, 
then mixed with a portion of linseed oil, 
just suflSaent to satiirate them ; a quan- 
tity, about the size of a small egg, is to 
be taken on the point of the palette knife, 
and placed on the stone ; the muller is 
then placed upon it, and moved round 
about, or to and fro in all directions, 
bearing a little weight on it at the same 
time. This should be continued until it 
is ground perfectly fine, having the con- 
sistence and smoothness of butter. The 
colour must be occasionally trimmed 
from the edges of the stone and muller 
with the palette knife, and put under 
the muller in the middle of the stone. 
When sufHciently ground, it is removed 
from the stone with the palette knife, 
and a fresh quantity taken. It is not 
well to have much colour on the stone 
at one time ; it makes it more laborious, 
and will take a longer time to grind the 
same quantity equally well. 

Mixing Colours for House Paint- 
ing. — Before the colours which have been 
ground can be applied to the work, they 
must be rendered *aid by the addition of 
linseed oil, or spirits of turpentine, or 
certain proportions of both. When a 
tinted colour is required to be mixed up, 
a small quantity of the proper tint should 
be first prepared on the palette, which 
will serve as a c^uide to mix the whole 
quantity by. With the ground white- 
lead there should first be well mixed 
a portion of oil, and then the tinting co- 
lour should be added, as ascertained by 
the pattern on the palette. When these 
are thoroughly mixed and matched to the 
proper tint, the remaining portion of the 
oil or turpentine is to be added ; this Is 
better than putting in all the oil at once : 
it should liien be strained through a 
piece of fine canvas, or fine sieve, and 
should be about the consistence of cream, 
or just so as to work easily. If it is too 
thick, the wore will have an uneven, 
cloudy appearance, and it will be hai*d to 
spread ; while, if it be too thin, it will 
be likely to ran| or will require a greater 
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Diimber of coats to cover the ground, and 
render the work solid. The straining 
ought not to be neglected where the ap- 
pearance of the work is stodied. 

PADfTiKG New Work. — Clean the 
work, careful 1 J removing all projec- 
tions, such as glue, or whiting spots; 
this is easily done with the stopping 
knife and duster; then cover over the 
knots with a composition of red-lead, 
called knotting. If the knots are very 
bad, they must be cut out. Afler knot- 
ting comes the priming, or first coat of 
paint. When the priming is quite dry, 
all nail-holes, cracks, and defects, are to 
M made good with putty ; then proceed 
to the next coat, called the second co- 
lour ; when this is dry, those places are 
to be stopped which were omitted in 
the last coat : and proceed according to 
the number of coats intended to be 
given. It should be observed that se- 
cond colour for new work is made up 
chiefly with oil, as it best stops the 
suction of the wood ; but second colour 
for old work is made up chiefly with 
turpentine, because oil colour would not 
dry or adhere to it so well. The colour 
should be spread on as evenly as pos- 
sible ; and to effect this, as soon as the 
whole, or a convenient quantity, is co- 
vered, the brush should be passed over 
it in a direction contrary to that in 
which it is finally to be laid off; this is 
called crossing. After crossing, it should 
be laid off softly and carefully, in a di- 
rection contrary to the crossmg, but 
with the grain of the wood, taking care 
that none of the crossed brush marks 
be left visible. The criterion of good 
workmanship is, that the paint be laid 
evenly, and the brush marks be not ob- 
served. In lajring off, the brush should 
be laid into that portion of the work 
already done, that the joining may not 
be perceived. Every coat should be per- 
{Mly dry, and all dust carefully re- 
moved, before the succeeding one i laid 
over it. 

Piurmre Old Wobk.— Owefully re- 
move all dirt and extraneoni matter with 
the stopping knife and duster; those 
places D«ar the eye should be rubbed 
with pumioe-stone, and greasy pUoei 



should be well rubbed with turpentine. 
Bring forward new patches and decayed 
parts with a coat of priming ; stop and 
make good with putty, then proceed 
with the first coat, or second colour, in 
turpentine. The quality of the next 
coat will depend upon the manner in 
which it is to be finished. If it is to be 
painted twice in oil, and flatted, the 
next coat, or third colour, should be 
mixed up chiefly in oil, and tinted like 
the finishing colour, to form a ground 
for the flatting. The greater the shine 
of the ground, the more dead will be 
the finishing coat or flatting: like- 
wise, the more dead the ground, the 
better will the finishing oil shine ; there- 
fore, it is a general rule that for finish- 
ing in oil the under coat should be tur- 
pentine, and for finishing flat, the under 
coat, or ground colour, should be oil; 
but observe, that all turpentine under- 
coats have a litt e oil with them, and all 
oil under-coats, except the priming or 
first coat on now work, have a little 
turpentine with them. Knotting is made 
with red -lead, carefHilly ground, and 
thinned with boiled oil and a little tur- 
pentine. For inside work, red - lead 
carefVilly ground in water, and mixed 
up with double sire, is a good substi- 
tute, and k generally used : it must be 
used hot. 

Priming for New Work. — ^This is made 
of white-lead, with driers and a little 
red-lead to harden it, and further to 
assist its drying; it is thinned entirely 
with oil, and should be made very thin, 
as the new wood, or plaster, sucks it in 
very fiist. It is a frequent practice 
with pamters to save the oil coats by 
giving the new work a cd^t of size, or 
size and water, with a little whiting, 
called clearcole; but where durability 
is consulted, this should not be done. 
The size stops the suction of the wood or 
plaster, but at the same time it prevents 
the oil paint fVom adhering to the work ^ 
the consequence is, that it is apt to peel 
or chip off, especially in damp places. 
Clearcole is sometimes advantageously 
used on old greasy work on which oil 
paint would not dry. 

Second Colour for New Wwk, or oil 
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second colour. — This is white - lead 
thinned with oil and a little turpentine, 
with suitable driers. The proportion 
of driers for ordinary cases is about 1 J oz. 
to 10 lbs. of white-lcid ; but in winter, or 
under other unfavourable circumstances, 
the quantity of driers must be increased. 

Second Colour for Old Work^ or tur- 
pentine second colour. — This is white- 
lead thinned with about 3 parts of tur- 
pentine, and 1 of oil, also a little driers. 
Where mucn turpentine is used, less driers 
are required. 

Turpentine Colour. — ^This is only used 
when the work is to be finished in oil ; 
that is left shining. It is thinned al- 
most entirely with turpentine, that the 
finishing coat may have a better gloss. 

Thirds or Ground Colour, is thinned 
with two-thirds oil and one-third tur- 
pentine, and tinted a shade darker than 
the finishing colour. 

Finishing Oil Colour is thinned with 
a little more oil than turpentine, and 
tinted to the desired colour. 

Flatting y or finishing turpentine colour, 
b thinned entirely with turpentine, and 
has no shine. 

Bastard Flat is thinned with turpen- 
tine and a little oil, which renders it 
more durable than the perfect flatting. 
To procure a good flat, it is necessary to 
have a perfectly even glossy ground, and 
it should be of the same tint, but a little 
darker than the finishing flat. 

Clearcole and Finish. — Stop defects 
with putty, clearcole, and finish with 
oil finishing colour, as directed. 

Two Coats in Oil, — ^Turpentme second 
colour, and finishing oil colour. 

Two Coats in Oil and Flat.— Tmpeu- 
tme second colour*, third colour; and 
flat. 

, Three Coats in Oil. — Turpentme se- 
cond colour; turpentine colour; and 
finishing oil colour. 

Three Coats in Oil and Flat (old work). 
— ^Turpentine second colour ; turpentine 
colour; third, or ground colour; and 
flatting. 

Four Coats in Oil (new work). — Oil 
priming; oil second colour; turpentine 
colour ; and oil finishing colour. 

Four Coats in OH and Flat (new work). 



— Oil priming; oil second colotu*; tur- 
pentine colour ; third or ground colour ; 
and flatting. 

Colours for House Painting. — 
Stone Cofottr.— White-lead, with a little 
burnt or raw umber, and yellow ochre. 

Grey Stone Colour. — White-lead, and 
a little black. 

Drab. — White-lead, with burnt umbei 
and a little yellow ochre for a warm 
tint, and with raw umber, and a little 
black for a green tint. 

Fearl Colour, or pearl grey. — ^White- 
lead with black, and a little Prussian 
blue. 

Sky Blue. — ^White-lead, with Pinissian 
blue. 

I^ench Grey. — White - lead, with 
Prussian blue, and a little lake. These 
last, used in various proportions, will 
make purples and lilacs of all shades. 

Faum Colour. — ^White-iead, with stone 
ochre, and a little vermilion or burnt 
stone ochre. 

Buff, — ^White-lead and yellow ochre. 

Cream Colour. — Same as the last, 
with more white. 

Lemon Colour, — White - lead, with 
chrome yellow. 

Orange Colour. — Orange - lead, or 
chrome yellow and vermilion. 

Peach Colour. — White-lead, with either 
vennilion, Indian red, purple brown, or 
burnt stone ochre. 

Gold Colour. — Chrome yellow, with a 
little vermilion and white. 

ViolH Cb/our. — White -lead, with 
vermilion, blue and black. 

Sage Green. — Prussian blue, raw 
umoer, and yellow stone ochre, with a 
little white, and thinned with boiled 
oil and a little turpentine. 

Olive Green. — Raw umber, with 
Prussian blue, thinned as before. 

Pea Green. — White-lead, with Bruns- 
wick green, or with Prussian blue and 
chrome yellow. 

Chocolate Colour. — Spanish brown, or 
Venetian red and black, thinned with 
boiled oil and a little turpentine. 

Lead Colour. — White-lead and black. 

Plain Opaque Oak Co/<mr.— White- 
lead, with yellow ochre and burnt 
umber. 
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Plain Opaque Mahogany Colour, — 
Purple brown, or Venetian red, with a 
little black. 

Black should be ground in boiled oil, 
and thinned with boiled oil and a little 
turpentine. It will be obvious that the 
proportions of the colours above men- 
tioned must be determined by the par- 
ticular tone of colour required. 

Cleaning House Faint. — Old 
paint work should be first well dusted, 
then cleaned by washing with a ley of 
pearlash and water ; it is sometimes ne- 
cessary, after the washing, to give a coat 
of weak size, and as soon as it is dry, 
apply varnish, using copal for light 
work, and carriage for dark. Some hand- 
rails, doors, and so on, are so saturated 
with grease, that no washmg will re- 
move it. When this is the case, brush 
the foul part6 over with strong fresh- 
made lime- wash, let that dry, then rub it 
off; if the grease is not removed, repeat 
the lime-washing, until the grease is 
thoroughly drawn out ; wash the lime 
clean ok, and afterwards apply the sizing, 
and lastly the varnish. 

To Paint Plaster. — Five coats ai*e 
generally requisite to paint plaster well ; 
but where it is not of a very absorbent 
nature, four are found to answer. The 
first is composed oi white-lead, diluted 
with linseed oil, to rather a thin consist- 
ency, in order that the plaster may be 
well saturated; and into this is put a 
small quantity of litharge to ensure its 
arying. In painting quick plaster, the 
oil in this coat is entirely absorbed, thus 
hardening it to the extent of about the 
eighth of an inch inwards from the sur- 
face. When this is found to be the case, 
the second coat should also be thin, that 
the plaster may be thoroughly saturated ; 
and it will be found necessary after this 
to give other three coats, making in all 
five. The second coat will be found to be 
but partially absorbed, and it is there- 
fore requisite to make the third coat a 
good deal thicker, and to introduce into 
it a little spirits of turpentine, and such 
of the colouring pigments already enume- 
rated, as may bring it somewhat near to 
the tint of which the apartment is to be 
finished. The fourth coat should be as 



thick as it can be well used, and should 
be diluted with equal parts of oil and 
spirits of turpentine. The colour of it 
ought to be several shades darker than 
that which is intended for the finishing 
coat, and the dry mgredient, sugar of lead 
instead of litharge. These coats ouj^ht all 
to be laid on with much care, both as to 
smoothness and equality, and each lightly 
rubbed with sand paper before the appli- 
cation of the other. The finishing or 
flatting coat, as it is termed from its 
drying without any gloss, is next applied* 
It ought, like others, to be composed of 
pure white-lead, ground as already de- 
scribed, and diluted entirely with spirits 
of turpentine; and it should appear, 
when mixed, a few shades lighter than 
the pattern chosen for the wall, as it 
darkens in the drying. The drying in- 
gredient should be a small portion of 
japanners' gold size. This coat must be 
applied with great care and dispatch, as 
the spirits of turpentine evaporate very 
rapidly, and if touched with the brush 
after that takes place, which is in little 
more than a minute after its application, 
an indelible glossy mark will be left on 
the surface. Nothing has been said of 
the time that each of the coats will take 
to dry sufficiently to receive the next, as 
that depends much upon the state of the 
weather, the quantity of driers employed, 
and the atmosphere kept up in the apart- 
ment. It may be observed, however, 
that under any circumstances the first 
coat ought to stand a few days before the 
application of the second ; the second a 
little longer before the application of the 
third ; and the third, unless in four-coat 
work, should have still longer time tv 
harden. But the coat immediately be- 
fore the flatting or finishing coat ought 
not to stand above two days, as much of 
the beauty and solidity of the work will 
depend on the latter dying into, and 
uniting with the foi*mer. 

Fresco Painting.— The prepara- 
tion of a wall for fresco painting is a 
matter of time and should proceed with 
much carefulness, for on the goodness of 
this portion of the work depends in a 
great measure the durability of the 
painting. If the wall is already covered 
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vith plaster or laths it sbotild be cleared, 
the bricks thoroughly scraped, and aflep^ 
wards well chipped. See that the bribes 
are m good condition and perfectly dry, 
and then proceed to lay on the first coat, 
consisting of rirer sand and the best old 
lime, mixed to alxiat the usool thickness. 
This shoald be laid on so as to leave a 
level bat rough surface. At some placet 
on the Continent small flint pebbles are 
mixed with this composition to give the 
requisite r.,2ghness. This ground-work 
should be allowed to dry thoroughly; 
indeed, unless the lime is old, it will be 
some considerable time before it will be 
safe to put on the intonaco or painting- 
surfiice. This should be prepared with 
the very best old lime, perl'ectly free 
from grit. The lime is mixed in troughs 
to the consistence of milk, and is then 
passed through hair sieves into jars, 
where it is allowed to settle, and the 
water poured off. It is then ready to be 
mixed with the sand (fine quartz sand, 
well sifted, is the best) in the proportion 
of one part lime to two parts sand. The 
implements used to float on the last coat 
are made of wood or glass, but trowels of 
iron may be used if free from rust, and 
care is taken not to press the iron too 
forcibly on the intonaco. When the lime 
and sand coating is ready to be laid, the 
rough cast must be wetted thoroughly, 
and the intonaco floated on m two coats, 
the last with rather more sand than the 
flrst. The thickness of the two should 
be about -^ths of an inch. Ailer these 
arc spread, go over the whole with a roll 
of wet linen, which will remove the 
marks of the trowel, and prevent the 
surface being too smooth. While the 
ground is being prepared a cartoon or 
drawing on paper is made of the subject, 
executed with a correct outline and with 
the wished-for effect properly shown. 
When the finished cartoon is made the 
same size as the painting it is usually 
executed in black and white with ink or 
crayons, but it u also necessary to have 
a study of the subject in colours, and 
this is generally done on a small scale. 
The pigments used are mostly minerals, 
and are ground and applied with pure 
water. With the surfiice of the wail still 



wet but firm and smooth, the tracing is 
laid over the portion prepared, and the 
lines of the cartoon slightly indented on 
the plaster with a blunt point ; or the 
lines have small holes in them pierced at 
certain intervals and the design thus 
pncked out, laid upon the ground and 
dusted with a pounce-bag containing fine 
dry powder, and thus t^e outline is re- 
peated on the ground by the dots of 
powder which have passed through the 
minute holes. When the intonaco has 
become firm enough to just bear the 
pressure of the finger the first washes of 
colour may be put on. If the painting 
is intended to be large, only sufficient 
plaster is put on to serve for the pai*t 
which can be accomplished in the time 
at the disposal of the painter, usually 
enough only for a day's work, and this 
portion should end at the edges of some 
bold outline, as flowing drapery, a pillar, 
and so on. A difficulty in fresco paint- 
ing is that the colours become much 
lighter after the plaster dries, and for 
this allowance must be made; however by 
practice the painter may overcome this 
difficulty, and can test the difference be- 
tween the colour as wet and as dry by 
putting a touch upon a piece of umber, 
which instantly dries the colour and 
shows it as it will be when the intonaco 
has dried. 

Trctnsparent Paintings on 
lanexi. — The colours used in trons- 
pai-ent painting are mixed with megilp 
as a vehicle, except in the case of very 
light colours, when turpentine and copal 
varnish must be used. The material 
upon which transparencies are executed 
is fine muslin; and this, before being 
worked upon, should be strained in a 
straining frame, and sized with either 
gilder's size, isinglass size, or fine co- 
lourless gelatine dissolved and properly 
diluted. After the first coat of size is 
dry the muslin will slacken and hang 
loosely on the frame. It should lie 
stretched ; another coat of size applied ; 
and when dry the muslin aguin ex- 
tended. A small piece of muslin should 
at the same time be prepared as a trial- 
piece, strained in the same way as the 
larger piece, aad when dry it can b« 
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tued to determine whether the muslin 
is sufficiently sized, or whether the co- 
lours are in working condition. The 
design having been prepared, it may be 
traced, copied, pounced or stencilled 
upon the prepared muslin, care being 
taken that the outline from which the 
tracing is made consists of strong and 
decided lines, that stencil plates are 
made of oiled paper, and that powdered 
charcoal is used in preference to any 
other powder for pouncing. The in- 
stioictions for oU painting will apply 
equally to painting transparencies, ex- 
cept that for very fine tints sponge can 
be used with great advantage to rub in 
broad flat tints, however delicate. Fine 
effects may be produced by the use of 
two transparencies, ari*anged one behind 
the other. On the front sur&ce is 
painted all that is required to be seen 
in the clearest relief, the painting on 
the surface behind being modified in its 
effect by being seen through the front 
surface. 

Transparent Fainting on 
JPaper. — ^The same colours as those of 
landscape painting are used for trans- 
parencies, and the processes are also the 
same : only it is requisite to be very 
attentive in washing in the tints with 
the utmost possible correctness, both 
with respect to form and to the power 
of colour, »"* the surface of the paper 
must be preserved clear in every part, 
aad this clearness is always moi'e or less 
injured by washing out or sponging. 
The paper should be the thinnest hard- 
wove drawing paper that can be pro- 
cured, carefully selected, and free from 
nnevenness or inequality of texture. 
When the paper has been selected ac- 
cording to the size of the proposed sub- 
iect, it should be /aid on a drawing 
board and fastened there, with a piece 
of thick paper beneath, in order that 
th6 tints may be distinctly seen during 
the painting. After teving completed 
the subject so far as relates to the front, 
it may be cut off, leaving a margin of" 
i inch in breadth, for the purpose of 
gluing it down in the following man- 
ner. Tak« a sheet of Bristol-board, 
or, if the fubject is larger, a thicker 



material, for the purpose of preserving 
the surface of the whole even and 
flat. From the centre of this board let 
a piece be cut out corresponding with 
the size of the painting, which must be 
placed on a drawing board, with its 
face downwards. Let it then be covered 
for a tew minutes with a damp cloth, 
to cause it to expand a little ; and in 
the meanwhile cover, with thick gum or 
glue, the edges of the aperture in the 
board, to correspond with the width of 
the margin cut off with the painting. 
The damp cloth may now be removed, 
and the painting turned with its face 
upwaixls, placing the board upon it ac- 
curately, in such a manner that the 
margin may adhere securely to the gum 
or glue in every part. The whole may 
then be laid on a flat surface to dry. 
In this way the Bristol-board will form 
a frame of such width as may be adapted 
to the painting, and this frame may be 
aflerwai*ds ornamented according to iiie 
taste or fnncy of the student. It may 
be observed that the brilliancy of a 
transparent painting will be increased 
by the opacity of the border by which 
it is surrounded, and its width should be 
regulated by the size of the painting. 
As soon as the whole is thoroughly dry, 
the painting must receive such additions 
at the back as may be requisite to bring 
it up to the fiill luminous effect intended. 
For this purpose, the most convenient 
position will be one inclined in a sloping 
direction, similar to an artist's easel, and 
immediately in front of a steady light. 
When the painting has been placed in 
this position, it will immediately be 
perceived, that however strongly it may 
have been previously tinted or touched 
in the front, a strong light will cause it 
to appear comparatively feeble. But as 
the original intention of the workman 
will still be impressed on his mind, this 
weakness in the effect, which only be- 
comes apparent by transmitted light, 
will suggest the addition of tints to pro- 
duce the intended power. Where more 
is required, it must be cautiously ap- 
plied at the back of the painting, taking 
all possible care to preserve the colours 
clear, and not to injure or ruffle tht 
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texture of the paper, repeating the tints 
till the due power is obtained. When 
considerable power is required, sucfi 
colours of Indian red, Cologne earth, .or 
vermilion, must be selected as have- a 
semi-opaque body; but care must be 
taken not to lay them on so thickly as 
to produce blackness. When richness is 
required, lake, Prussian blue, and gaip- 
boge, which are perfectly transparent, 
are well adapted to communicate not 
only richness but delicacy and power to 
finish. When, by carefully employing 
the means just pointed out, all possible 
harmony and efiect have been imparted 
to the painting, it may be rendered par- 
tially or wholly luminous, by judiciously 
applying mastic spirit varnish. With a 
camel-hair pencil moderately charged 
with this vanttah, let such parts as are 
in the highest lights be carefully touched 
as well M the major part of the sky, and 
the principal objects of the piece toge- 
ther with whatever part may require it 
in accordance with the character of the 
scene. If the whole of the subject is 
covered, it will be requisite to spread 
the varnish with a dat camel-hair brush, 
passing it quickly from side to side, and 
from top to bottom, so that the varnish 
may be equally spread with all possible 
expedition. The picture must then be 
left to dry. Afler the varnish has be- 
come dry, by mixing a little ox-gall in 
the water used fot the colours, addi- 
tional beauty of tint, as well as har- 
mony, may be imparted to such parts 
as appear crude or harsh. 

Fainting and Preserving 
Ironwork. — A good black paint for 
coarse ironwork may be made by mix- 
ing plumbago with hot coal-tar. Equal 
parts of asphaltum and resin dissolved 
' in common turpentine make also a good, 
cheap covering for heavy ironwork. 
For machinery, dissolve 2 lbs. india- 
rubber, 4 lbs. resin, and 2 lbs. shellac, 
in 6 galls, of benzine. This may be 
used with any other paint as a vehicle. 
Wrought-iron bridges are painted with 
white-lead as follows: The ironwork is 
first made clean by scrubbing and 
brushing it with wire brushes* this 
done, all the cavities and fissures are 



filled up with a putty of litharge, lin- 
seed oil, varnish, and white-lead; this 
filling being dry, brushing is repeated. 
Afterwards a paint is applied, consistmg 
of 300 lbs. of white-lead, 10 galls, of 
crude linseed oil, 1 or 2 galls, of boiled 
linseed oil, and 1^ gall, of turpentine. 
This paint is repeated when sufficiently 
dry, and finally evenly overspread with 
white sand. Galvanizing is employed 
also to prevent rusting. A galvanizing 
paint consists chiefly of zinc powder 
and oil varnish. Rusting is fui-ther 
prevented by rubbing the red-hot iron 
with wax, tallow, pitch, or coal-tar. 
Rubbing with heavy petroleum is also 
well adapted for keeping ironwork clean. 
Fainting Sig^ Boards. — Sign 
or pattern boards ought to be chosen of 
old well-seasoned wood ; oak or mahogany 
is much the best, but many are made of 
pine, which ought to be sound, 8ti*aight, 
close-grained, well-dried, and made with 
pieces let in across the back, to prevent 
warping. Thus prepared, brush the 
board over back and front with equal 
quantities of raw linseed oil, japannei's' 
gold size, and turpentine, to which add 
a little gi'ouud white-lead; driving or 
rubbing out the colour well: for the 
second coat, take equal quantities of 
white-lead, common spruce ochre, and 
whiting, all well dried, and ground fine 
and stiff, separately with raw oil ; mix 
the whole together; add sufiScient of 
gold size to cause it to dry quickly, firm, 
and hard; dilute with turpentine to a 
proper consistence, and apply two or 
three coats of the above colour. When 
dry and hard, rub it smooth with either 
sand-paper or pumice-stone and water ; 
then grind equal portions of spruce ochre, 
whiting, bath-brick, and white-lead, with 
two parts oil and one part turpentine, 
adding a little gold size, diluted with 
turpentine, and apply one,, two, or three 
coats, if necessary, taking care to rub 
down and wash off the panel between 
each coat, repeating rubbing and colour- 
ing until the panel is as smooth and level 
as plate glass ; it is then fit to receive 
the required last coat, to write, marble, 
paint, or grain upon. The finishing ap- 
plication, whether it be a plain groaud| 
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landscape, figure, or letters, ought to 
stand until thoroughly dry and hard ; it 
should finally be varnished twice over 
with best body copal or amber yamish, 
as the delicacy of the painting will 
admit. 

To Prepare Picture Canvas. 
^Take suitable new canvas, stretch it 
well upon a stretching frame, wet it well 
with clean water, and afterwards dry it 
thoroughly; then stretch it a second 
time. Grind equal quantities of white- 
lead and whiting, well dried, with five 
parts of raw oil, and add one part boiled 
oil ; prime the cloth over on the face 
with a brush, palette knife, or trowel ; 
the latter is preferable, to those who can 
use it. After the canvas has had suffi- 
cient time to dry, scrape off from the 
back a.ny superabundant colour which 
may hJive passed through the canvas; 
then repeat a second coat on the face, 
leaving it as smooth as possible. When 
hard and dry, rub it smooth with a piece 
of light pumice-stone and water, so as to 
cut off or lay all the knots in the canvas ; 
then grind two parts white-lead, two 
parts whiting, and one part burnt ochre, 
with a small quantity of pumice-stone, 
all well ground separately rather stiff in 
raw oil; afterwards mix the whole, 
adding a little gold size, dilute with half 
raw oil and half turpentine, and apply a 
third, fourth, or fifth coat ; repeat rub- 
bing down with pumice-stone and water 
until smooth enough for painting upon. 
Varnishing valuable Paint- 
ings. — Some artists employ for new 
paintings white of egg as a varnish, others 
do not varnish their paintings for one or 
two years after being finished, when the 
colours are completely hardened and mel- 
low. Mastic varnish is the only one which 
can be removed at pleasure, and for that 
reason is generally preferred to all others, 
although it is very liable to chill ; that 
IS, it becomes all over of a bluish steamy 
hue, which obscures the beauty of the 
painting, and appears disagreeable to the 
•yt. Many circumstances contribute 
towards causing it to chill ; for instance, 
varnish made from weak, unripe gum 
mastic and common spirits of turpen- 
tine will chilly particularly if applied on 



new pamtings, where the grounds, oils, 
and colours are fresh, soft, and absorbent, 
la order to prevent this, if possible, em- 
ploy no varnish but that made from fine, 
ripegum mastic and rectified turpentine. 
Yaniish for oil paintings, after being pro- 
pedy made, ought to stand for at least 
^welve months in large wide-mouthed 
E^^ss bottles, without a cork, covering 
tno4nouth with a piece of glan, so as to 
admit <the air, but prevent dust falling 
in ; place the bottle so as to receive a fuU 
light, but no sun. The light and air so 
change and modify the essential quality 
of the turpentine, that the varnish be- 
comes elastic, clear, and brilliant, havling 
so much improved during that time as 
seldom or never to chill or become 
steamy, and by age it loses that attrac- 
tion which all new-made varnishes pos- 
sess for moisture and impure exhala- 
tions. Therefore, as a preventive against 
varnish chilling, employ none but good 
old varnish ; never apply it on new or 
old paintings until properly cleaned, and 
well dried from moisture; apply the 
varnish in a warm room, where the 
paintmg and varnish also receive a proper 
warmth ; after the varnish is applied, let 
it remain until properly dry ; recollect- 
ing that with all new-painted pictures, 
where the grounds and colours are soft 
and absorbent, and where the pictures are 
afterwards exposed to strong moist ex- 
halations, the varnishing in time will 
chill ; but when paintings are properly 
cleaned and varnished, and afterwards 
hung up in dry rooms or galleries, there 
is no reason to fear their chilling. 

To Preserve a Scaling or 
Cracked Painting.— The prepara- 
tion is a mixture of equal parts of linseed 
oil and methylated chloroform, which 
is to be poured over the painting if the 
colours are too brittle to bear the fric- 
tion of a soft brush. After remaining on 
the surface of the painting for a day or 
two, the excess of oil may be removed by 
means of a piece of cotton-wool, or a soft 
brush, a fresh portion of the preservative 
applied, and the excess removed as before, 
liie process must be repeated from time 
to time until the colours are firmly fixed, 
when the painting will bear friction, and 
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may be submittad to the cleaning pro- 
cess or Tamisfaed. It Is adrisable, how- 
tTer, to remove a* much of the dirt aa 
potsible from the picture, bj careful 
waahing with aoft water, preriouilj to 
the application of the fiiipg agent. The 
mixture will not restore the cracks in a 
painting, but simply fixes the colours, and 
renders the painting very elastic X 
mixture ef one part of methflated chlo- 
reform and two of linseed oil is used for 
reriving the colours of paintings. A 
small portion is rubbed over the pictures, 
After washing, with cotton-wool, and on 
the following day the painting is wiped 
over with a soft silk handkerdiief. Oil 
and chloroform, when used in the pro- 
portion giren, possess the property of 
restoring the fkded colours of paintings, 
and develop colours which have perLiheid, 
to the eye, by age. 

Drying 0U«.— Poppy Oil.— Take 
3 lbs. or Dints of pure water, 1 os. of 
sulphate of sine (white vitriol), and 2 lbs. 
of poppy oil. Expose this mixture in an 
earthen vessel capable of standing the 
fire, to a degree of beat sufficient to main- 
tain it in a slight state of ebullition. 
When one-half or two-thirds of the water 
has evaporated, pour the whole into a 
large elass bottle or jar, and leave it at 
rest till the oil becomes clear. Decant 
the clearest part by means of a glass 
funnel, the beak of which is stopped with 
a piece of cork t when the separation of 
the oil from the water is oompletely ef- 
fiected, remove the cork stopper, and sup- 
ply its place by the forefinger, which 
must be applied in such a manner as to 
suffer the water to escape, and to retain 
only the oil. Poppy oil when prepared 
in this manner becomes, after seme weeks, 
exceedingly limpid and colourless. 

Fat Drtimo Oils. — 1. 8 lbs. nut oil 
or linseed oil, 1 os. white-lead, slightly 
calcined, 1 es. yellow acetate of lead, also 
calcined, 1 oz. sulphate ef sine (white 
ritrioIX 12 oi. litharge, and a head of 
garlic or a small onion. When the dry 
substances are pnlveriied, mix them with 
the garlie and oil, over a fire capable of 
maintaining the oil in a slight state ef 
ebullition ; continue it until the oil ceases 
to throw up scum, aMumei a reddish 



colour, and the head of garlic beoomfs 
brown. A pellicle will then be soon 
formed en the oil, which indicates that 
the operation is completed. Take the 
vessel fWmi the fire, and the pellicle being 
precipitated by rest, will carry with it 
all the unctuous pans which rendered 
the oil fkt. When the oil becomes clear, 
separate it from the deposit, and put it 
into wide-mouthed bottles, where it will 
completely clarify itself in tipie, and im- 
prove in quality. 9* 1} oz. of litharge, 
f OS. sulphate of ainc, and 16 oz. linsMd 
or nut oil. The operatioa must be con** 
ducted as In the preceding case. The 
choice of the oil is not a matter of indif^ 
ference. If it be destined for painting 
articles exposed to the impression of the 
external air, or for delicate painting, nut 
oil or poppy oil will be requisite. Lin* 
seed oil is used for coarse painting, and • 
that sheltered f^m the effects of the rain 
and of the sun. A little negligence in 
the management of the fire has often an 
influence on the colour of the oil, to which 
a drying quality is communicated; in 
this case it is not proper for delicate 
painting. This inconvenience may be 
avoided by tying up the drying matters 
in a small bag ; but the dose of the li- 
tharge must then be doubled. The bag 
must be suspended by a piece of pack- 
thread fiutened to a stick, which is made 
to rest on the edge of the vessel in such 
a manner as to keep the bag at the dis- 
tance of an inch from the bottom of the 
vessel. A pellicle will be formed, as in 
the first operation, but it will be slower 
in making its appearance. 3. A drying 
quality may be communicated to oil by 
treating, In a heat capable of maintaining 
a slight ebullition, linseed or nut oil, to 
each lb. of which is added 3 os. of li« 
tharge, reduced to fine powder. 4. B lbs. 
of nut oil, 3 lbs. of common water, and 
2 oa. ef sulphate of zinc Mix thesa 
matters, and subject them to a slight 
ebullition, till little water remains. De- 
cant the oil, which will pius ever with ^ 
small quantity ef water, and separate tha 
latter by means of a funnel. The oil re- 
mains nebulous for some time;* after 
which it becomes clear, and seems to b« 
very little coloured. 5. 6 lbs. of nut oil 
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or iiaseed oil, 4 lbs. of common water, 

1 OS. of sulphate of zinc, and 1 head of 
garlic Mix th«s« matters in a large iron 
or copper pan ; then plaoe them over the 
fire, and maintain the mixture in a state 
of ebullition during the whole da? : boil- 
ing water must ii^m time to lime be 
added to make up for the loss of that bj 
eraporation. The garlic will assume a 
bi'own appearance. Take the pan fi*om 
the fire, and having suffered a deposit to 
be formed, decant the oil, which will 
clarify itself in the Tessels. 

Resivous drttno Oil. — ^Take 10 lbs, 
•f drying nut oil, if the paint is destmed 
ft)r external, or 10 lbs. of drying linseed 
•il, if for internal articles. 3 lbs. of 
resin, and 6 oi. of turpentine. Cause the 
resin to dissolre in the oil by means of 
a gentle heat. When dissolved and in- 
corporated with the oil, add the turpen- 
tine : leave the varnish at rest, by which 
means it will often deposit portions of 
resin and other impurities; and then 
preserve it in wide-mouthed bottles. It 
must be used fresh : when suffered to 

f:row old it abandons some of its resin, 
f this resinous oil assumes too much con- 
sistence, dilute it with a little essence, if 
intended for articles sheltered ftt>m the 
sun. or with oil of poppies. 

Distemper for Photogrraphio 
Backgrrounds. — Take whiting, 1^ to 

2 lbs. ; lampblack, $ oz. ; damp blue, 4 
oz. ; glue, 1} oz. Dissolve the whiting 
in 2 quarts of water, add nearly all the 
blue, then add the black, gradually dry* 
ing after each addition by dipping in it 
a piece of paper and drying at the fire, 
till you get the exact colour required. 
Then having dissolved the glue in warm 
water, pour it in, to keep the colour 
from fSslling off, mix thoroughly together, 
and strain through canvas. 

To Prepare Bino for Paint- 
iag. — Dissolve 1 part of chloride of 
copper, 1 of nitrate of copper, and 1 of 
sal ammoniac, in 64 parts of water, and 
add 1 part of commercial hydrochlorie 
add. Brush the zinc over with this, 
w^eh nves it a deep black ; leave to 
dry 24 hours, when any oil colour will 
fiiinly adhere to it, and withstand both 
haak and damp. 



Vehicle for Oolour.^l oz. of 
borax, 2 oz. of shellac, 1 pint of water. 
Boil a few minutes, stir with a piece of 
wood ; or 1 oz. of liquid ammonia, 2 oa. 
shellac, 1 pint of water. Add more or 
less shellae, as it may be required. 

Putty. — Qlaziei's' putty is made of 
whiting and oil. The whiting should 
be in the form of a very dry fine powder ; 
it should be specially dried for the pur- 
Dose, and passed through a sieve of 45 
holes to the inch, and then mixed with 
as much raw linseed oil as will form it 
into stiff paste ; this, after being well 
kneaded, should be left for 12 hours 
and worked up in small pieces till quite 
smooth. It should be kept in a glazed 
pan and covered with a wet cloth. If 
putty becomes hard aqd dry, it can be 
restored by heating it and working il 
up again while hot. For special pur* 
poses white -lead is sometimes mixed 
with the whiting, or the putty is made 
of white-lead and litharge entirely. 

Purifying Linseed Oil,~It is 
requisite that artists should have the 
linseed oil they use perfectly colourless, 
as otherwise it would spoil the more 
delicate tints. To purify it is extremely 
easy— even putting a bottle of the oil 
in the sun fbr some days will accom- 
plish the object; but as this process is 
somewhat tedious, it is better to put in 
a 2-oz. phial three-quarters f\ill of good 
common linseed oil, a piece of whiting 
as big as a nut, previously powdered. 
Shake th#m together, and put the phial 
on the hob of a stove, or in an oven. I|i 
two days, and sometimes in a fbw hours, 
the whiting will have carried down to the 
bottom all colour and impurity, and the 
refined oil floating at top may be poured 
off for use. 

Silicate of Soda Paint. — A 
solution of silicate of soda has been 
found by Abel, when applied like paiQt 
to wood, to give it a very considerable 
protection against fire, as well as to 
lorr^ a hard coating durable for several 
yearb; it can be used with the ordinary 
colours like distemper. The silicate of 
soda must be in the form of a thick 
syrup of a known degree of concentra- 
tion, and is diluted with water when 
I 2 
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required for use, according to the pre- 
scription given below. The lime-wash 
should be made by slakmg some good 
fat lime, nibbing it down with water 
nntil perfectly smooth, and diluting it 
to the consistency of thick cream. It 
may be coloured by admixture with 
mineral colours. The protective coating 
IS produced by painting the wood, firstly 
with a dilute solution of silicate of soda ; 
secondly, with a lime-wash ; and lastly, 
with a somewhat stronger solution of 
the silicate. The surface of the wood 
should be moderately smooth, and any 
covering of paper; paint, or other mate- 
rial, removed entirely, by planing or 
scraping. A solution of the silicate, in 
the proportion of 1 part by measure of 
the syrup to 4 parts of water, is pre- 
pared in a tub, pail, or earthen vessel 
by stirring the measured proportion of 
the silicate with a very small quantity 
of the necessary water until a complete 
mixture is produced, and then adding 
the remainder of the water, in successive 
quantities, until a perfect mixture in the 
requisite proportions is obtained. The 
wood is then washed over with this 
liquid, by means of an ordinary white- 
wash brush, the latter being passed two 
or three times over the surface, so that 
the wood may absorb as much of the 
solution as possible. When this first 
coating is nearly dry, the wood is painted 
with the lime-wash in the usual manner. 
A solution of the silicate, in the pro- 
portion of 1 part by measure of the 
syrup to 2 parts of water, is then made 
as above described, and a sufficient time 
having been allowed to elapse lor the 
wood to become moderately dry, this 
liquid IS applied, upon the lime, in the 
manner directed fbr the first coating. 
The preparation of the wood is then 
complete. If the lime coatinz has been 
applied rather too thickly, the sur&ce 
of the wood may be found, when quite 
dry after the third coating, to give off 
a little lime when rubbed with the 
hand. In that case, it should be once 
more coated over with a solution of the 
silicate of the first-named strength. 

To Line Old Paintings. — 
I Take a piece of unbleached calico. 



strain upon a frame, and size it with 
weak size. When dry, take ^ oz. spirits 
of turpentine, 1 drachm camphor, dis- 
solve in it 4 oz. cold-drawn linseed oil, 
2 oz. white-lead, stiff ground do. umber, 
4 oz. finely-washed and dried whiting. 
Mix all together; apply to the calico 
well, rubbing it in; atler the second 
coat, pumice to erase the lumps. Give 
the picture a coat, and pumice that; 
then coat both, and put them together 
upon a level board face down upon a 
piece of brown paper well sized. Well 
press, and rub the air out, so as to bring 
them in perfect contact, and in a few 
days it may be tacked upon a frame. 
2. Make a temporary stretcher, and let 
it measure inside a little larger than the 
outside of the picture about to be lined, 
and on it stretch some unbleached calico ; 
trim the picture square, cutting off all 
the old nails and ragged edges. Oil a 
piece of paper the size of picture with 
linseed oil, and lay it on a flat sui*face ; 
now lay the picture face downwards on 
the oiled paper, and coat it with glue 
or paste until there is sufficient to make 
it stick well; then lay the unbleached 
calico on, rub well with the flat of the 
hand, iron it with flat iron till quite 
dry, taking care to put a piece of paper 
between the calico and the iron, or it 
may stick. Be sure the iron is not too 
hot ; and if it is a large picture, it will 
be as well to have two irons, one getting 
hot while the other is in use. When the 
picture is quite diy it is ready fbr put- 
ting on the new stretcher, which should 
be one with two cross-bars, and can be 
obtained at any artist's colourman's. It 
you cannot make some good stout paste 
yourself, you had better buy it at the 
leather seller's, and add glue enough to 
make it a good strength, and let the two 
be well m^ed together. 

Ox-Gall Purifying:.— Evaporate 
fresh ox-gall to a syrup, and,then spread 
it out to dry in a thin layer on a plate 
placed near the fire. This is the phar- 
macopoeia plan, but it takes none of the 
colour out of ox-gall. It simply desic- 
cates the bile, which can in this con- 
dition be preserved from putrefaction 
for any length of time in closely-stop- 
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pered bottles. If fresh ox-gall is eyapo- 
rated to dryness on a water bath, and 
then treated with alcohol, the mucus 
and epithelium are precipitated; but 
the colouring matter still exists, and 
18 not precipitated or discharged by 
digesting. Again, boil 1 pint of firesh 
ox-gall with 1 oz. of alum, and m 
another vessel a second pint, with 
1 oz. of common salt. Ailer standing 
three months in separate bottles, the 
clear portion from these solutions is to 
be mixed for use. But the solutions 
do not become altogether clear, al- 
though they keep very well without 
putrefaction. Ox-gall may be tho- 
roughly discolorized by slightly aci- 
dulating it with acetic acid, and passing 
through it a stream of chlorine gas. 

To Remove Old Paint.— Wet the 
place with naphtha, repeating as often as 
is required ; but frequently one applica- 
tion will dissolve the paint. As soon as it 
IS softened, rub the surface clean. Chlo- 
roform, mixed with a small quantity of 
spirit ammonia, composed of strong am- 
moniac, has been employed very suc- 
cessfully to remove the stains of dry 
paint from wood, silk, and other sub- 
stances. 

To Destroy Paint.— Mix 1 part 
by weight of American pearlash with 3 
parts quick stone lime, by slaking the 
lime in water and then adding the pearl- 
ash, making the mixture about the con- 
sistence of paint. Lay the above over 
the whole of the work required to be 
cleaned, with an old brush; let it re- 
main 14 or 16 hours, when the paint 
can be easily scraped off. 

Fireproofing Shingle Boofii. 
— A wash composed of lime, salt, and 
fine sand or wood-ashes, put on in the 
ordinary way of whitewash, renders a 
shingle roof fiftyfold more safe against 
fire from falling cinders, in case of fire 
m the vicinity. It has also & preserv- 
ing influence against the effect of the 
weather ; the older and more weather- 
beaten ike shingles, the more benefit 
derived. Such shingles are generally 
more or less warped, rough, and cracked. 
The application of wash, by washing the 
upper snr&ce, restores them to their 



ongmal or firm form, thereby closing 
the space between the shingles, and the 
lime and sand, by filling up the cracks, 
prevent it warping. By the addition 
of a small quantity of lampblack, th. 
wash may be made of the same colour aa 
old shingles, and thus the offensive glare 
of a whitewashed roof is removed. 

Remedy for Damp Walls.— 
{ lb. of mottled soap to 1 gall, of water. 
This composition to be laid over the 
brickwork steadily and carefully with a 
large flat brush, so as not to form a froth 
or lather on the surface. The wash to 
remain 24 hours, to become dry. Mix 
^ lb. of alum with 4 galls, of water • 
leave it to stand for 24 houi-s, and then 
apply it in the same manner over the 
coating of soap. Let this be done in dry 
weather^ 

To Whitewash, or Colour- 
wash. — If a room is to be whitewashed 
or coloured, the walls and ceiling are to 
be washed with clean water, frequently 
changed, the rough patches scraped 
smooth, swept with a broom, and all 
cracks and loose places carefnlly stopped. 
When this is done, before proceeding 
further, all the rubbish should be cleared 
from the room and the floor swept. In 
some instances, as after illness, it will 
be the best to make the whitewash of 
lime, for lime is a good purifier. But 
as lime-wash is apt to turn black, white- 
wash is generally made by putting whit- 
ing to soak in water overnight,' and 
afterwards mixing very smooth, as thick 
as cream, and with about a teacupful of 
size to 2 galls, of wash, which will pre- 
vent its rubbing off when dry : or potato 
starch may be used, which leaves the 
white uninjured. Another mode is to 
mix into a stiff paste, with cold water, 
6 balls of whiting ; to this add 2 lbs. of 
very hot, but not boiling, size, and a 
small quantity of blue black ground fine, 
and let the whole get cold. Whitewash 
thus prepared may be altered to any re- 
quired colour : yellow ochre mixed with 
& small quantity of blue black makes a 
stone-colour ; without the black, a buff 
or straw colour ; and warmer tmts may 
be produced by using indigo or the blue 
blaok aboTS mentioned, or Venetian or 
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orange red ; vermilion trill give different 
•hades of pink, and a green maj be ob- 
tained with mixtnre of indigo and jellow 
•chre. Some care will be required in 
the mixing, but if too much of the co- 
louring matter is not added at firsts it 
will not be difficult to get a colour ac- 
cording to taste. Bj a little manage- 
ment the wash may be laid on without 
splashing, the method being, not to take 
too much at a time into the brush, or to 
jerk it at the end of the stroke. As a 
rule, ceilings or walls should be white- 
washed at least once a year, and oftener 
whenever necessary. For common work 
a mixture of } a bushel of lime, 1 lb. of 
common salt, } lb. of sulphate of sine, 
and a gallon of sweet milk can be used. 
For brickwork exposed to damp, take } a 
peck of well-burnt lime, fresh from the 
kiln, slake with water, then add a suffi- 
cient quantity of water to reduce it to a 
paste, pass through a fine sieve ; add a 
gallon of clean white salt, which has 
been dissolved in boiling water, and a 
thin smooth paste, also hot, made from 
1 lb. of fine rice flour ; also J lb. of best 
fflue, made in a water bath. Mix these 
ingredients all together, stir them well, 
and then add \ lb. of best Spanish whit- 
ing dissolved in 5 qts. of boiling water. 
Stir again, and cover over to retain the 
heat and keep out dirt. Let it stand a 
week, when boil again and apply hot. 
The above proportions will suffice to 
cover 40 square yards. 

Paper Hanging.— If the walU 
are quite new and smoothly finished, the 
only preparation usually necessary is to 
lay on a thin coat of weak sise, the use 
of the size being to make a surface 
to which the paper will stick better 
than to the bare wall. In preparing 
an old whitewashed or coloured wall 
for paper, the wash or colour is wetted 
with water and scraped off with an old 
plane-iron, or any piece of steel which 
has a smooth edge, after which the wall 
ibould be swept down with a stiff broom 
to remove all thai the scraper may have 
left and make an even surface. If there 
if any loose plaster, those parts should 
be well sized and have a piece of thin 
•ti*ong paper pasted over them ; but the 



best way is to get the place re-plastered. 
Cracks or holes may easily be filled with 
a little putty ; in no case should they be 
left. If not stopped in any other way, 
slips of paper should be pasted over them, 
or else the cracks will soon show througn 
the outer papel*. After all this is done 
the room may be sized, and the size will 
be dry enough in an hour for the paper- 
ing to be commenced. If the room has 
been already papered, it will be neces- 
sary to go over the walls and tear off 
all the loose pieces, especially at the top 
and bottom, comers and edges. If the 
bare wall is exposed by the tearing off, 
these spots should be sized. The walls x>f 
rooms finished in a superior manner are 
generally plastered three coats, and upon 
the plaster, when auite dry, a coating of 
lining-paper is laid to obtain a smooth 
surface. Sometimes common thin canvas 
is used instead of lining-paper, and occa- 
sionally instead of plaster. In the latter 
case battens should be fixed against the 
walls to fasten the canvas to and pre- 
vent it touching the walls. The prepa- 
rations having been made, the hanging 
of the paper may be proceeded with: 
the rule is, that the edges of the paper, 
when hung, shall be towards the window. 
The appearance of many a handsome 
paper has been spoiled from carelessness 
or ignorance in this particular; but 
when this precaution is observed, the 
lapped joints scarcely show. First of 
all, the edges of the paper are to be cut, 
and as the hanging is to begin at the 
window on each side, that edge which is 
cut close for one side must not be cut 
close for the other. This point being 
decided, unroll a yard or two of one or 
the pieces of paper, cut the edge, imroll 
a yard or two more, roll up loosely 
the part that is cut, and continue till 
the end is reached, when the process 
being repeated with the other edge, 
the piece will be at last rolled up 
again as it was at starting. Not more 
than about a \ inch of paper should be 
left at the edge which is not out close. 
If there is a back and a front window in 
the room, the same rule must be ob- 
served, and the finish will come in the 
corner most out of sight, by the mantel- 
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piece, or at the back of the folding doors. 
When the edges are finished, the paper 
u to be cut into lengths, about } an inch 
longer than the height of the room ; bat 
they must be €nt lo that the second will 
match the first, and so on. There are 
certain dots or marks on the edges which 
•how where the match is, and if the 
Itagth required oomes between these 
dots, the portion down to the next dot 
Anst be cut off after each length, which 
Will bring the match the same as where 
It started in the first length. Care 
should be taketi to cut straight across, 
and as manj lengths ' jar be cut as will 
be sufficient for tws sides of the room. 
These are to be turned altogether the 
plain side uppermost, and the first one 
may be past^ If the paper is thin 
and common, it must be put on the wall 
itiimediately ; but if of good quality, it 
is to be left to soak for two or three 
ttiinutee, while fbr a stiff glazed or flock 
paper, fhmi fire to eight minutes would 
not be too much. The reason is, to give 
time fbr both sides to become equally 
dump, otherwise there is no certainty 
that the paper will stick. The first 
length is to be put up with the dose-cut 
edge close to the woodwork round the 
window. Having brought the top to 
meet the ceiling, see that the length 
bangs straight, trying it if necessary by 
a plumb'Iine, then taking it by the lower 
end, lift it away fVom the wall all but 
about 3 inches at the top, then let it fall, 
and it will drop into its place without a 
wrinkle. Now with a soft clean cloth 
begin at the top and press the paper 
to the wall all down the centre to the 
bottom, then beginning irom the top 
again, press it from the centre to each 
side alternately, regularly downwards. 
If this operation be properly done, the 
length will be perfectly close to the 
waU and smooth in erery part* It is 
toot to be pressed heavily ; but the cloth 
beittg taken in the hand as a round loose 
lump) must be moved qvickly over the 
•ttrAce— dab— dab— dab— with a light 
a&d slean touch, otherwise soma of the 
ttolotirt will be apt to smear. Last of 
all, mark with the end of the scissors 
where the paper meets the skirtinf , 6«t 



off all that is over, and press the end 
carefully into its place. Proceed with 
the second length in the same way, 
bringing the close-cut edge to meet the 
pattern of the first one, and taking care 
that no gap is Ud between. Neglect of 
these preoautions will convert a hand- 
some paper Into a sight that will be a 
eonstant eyesore. Try the lengtbs fre- 
quently with the plumb-line to avoid 
the chance of getting out of upright, 
and remember that the outside end of 
the piece is always the top of the paper. 
Paste is best made with old floor, water, 
and a little sise or glue; alum is also 
added to paste to make it spread more 
freely without losing any of its tenacity 
or sticking quality ; it should never be 
used while warm. The paste should be 
rather thicker than ordinary gruel, and 
laid on smoothly and equally, not put- 
ting too much, or it will squeeze out at 
the edges. Where this takes place, it 
must be removed with a clean damp' 
sponge : any accidental smears of paste 
may be removed in this way, if taken 
off lightly as soon as they are made. 
Decorative paper for covering the walls 
of rooms is manufactured in pteces, which 
are 12 yards long and 20 inches wide. 

PaTements. — Asphalte pavements 
made with Val de Travers oompressed 
asphalte are laid as follows. A founda- 
tion is formed of cement or lime concrete, 
varying from 6 inches to 9 inches in thick- 
ness, according to the traffic The mine- 
ral rock in its natural state, and without 
admixture with other ingredients, after 
being broken into small lumps is brought 
to a state of dry powder by subjecting it 
to considerable heat in revolving ovens * 
it is then put into iron carts with close- 
fitting covers, and brought on to the 
works, taken out, laid over the surfiice, 
and whilst hot compressed with heated 
irons into one homogeneous mass without 
joints. The finished thickness varies from 
2 to 2| inches, according to the ti'affic of 
the place in which it is laid, and it further 
oompresses and consolidates under the 
traffic. Val de Travers liquid asphalte 
is laid upon a concrete bed 6 inches thick, 
the asphalte surface being 1^ inch 
thiok. The rock is first ground to a fine 
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powder, and being then placed in caldrons, 
from 5 to 7 per cent, of bitumen is added 
to solye it ; lieat being then applied, it 
forms into a semi-fluid or mastic state, 
and when in that condition about 60 per 
cent, of grit or dry shingle is added to it, 
and after being thoroughly mixed to- 
gether, the compound is spread over the 
concrete in one thickness. With Limmer 
asphalte, a concrete foundation 9 inches 
thick is first formed, and the asphalte is 
used in certain proportions by the judg- 
ment of those directing the work ; it is 
broken up and mixed with clean grit or 
sand of different sizes according to the 
place in which the psTement is to be 
^d ; a small quantity of bitumen is then 
added to the materials, which are placed 
in caldrons on the spot, made liquid by 
heat, and the compound is run over the 
surface and smoothed with irons to the 
proper slopes and curvatures. It is run 
in two thicknesses, the lower stratum 
being made with grit of a larger size than 
that of the upper. The total thickness 
of the asphalte, when finished, is from 
1) to 2 inches. 

Bametfs Liquid Iron Asphalts can 
be made either of natural or artificial 
asphalte, mixed with pulverized iron ore 
or sesquiozide of iron and a small pro- 
portion of mineral tar. The materials 
are put into a caldron which is brought 
on to the works, and are made into a 
liquid state by heat, run over the sur&ce, 
and smoothed in the same way as the 
other liquid asphaltes mentioned; the 
thickness usually laid is about 2 inches. 

Tar Pavement » — Made by mixing with 
fine breeze, or small coke, just enough of 
thick refuse coal-tar to make it somewhat 
itickv ; put a thin layer on the smooth 
and hardened surface, on this spread a 
couple of inches of metal, or pebbles, or 
coarse gravel, then a thin layer of the 
prepared breeze, covered lightly with fine 
gravel, and beat or press together. It is 
cheap, slightly elastic, and durable. 

Concrete FavemenU, — 1. The terraza 
Boors used in Italy at the present day are 
made in the following manner : — 1st coat ; 
a concrete consisting of common lime }, 
sand and fine g^vel f , laid 6 inches thick 
and well beaten with wooden rammers ; 



after two dap in that climate, it is suf- 
ficiently dry for the next coat. 2nd coat ; 
a terraza, consisting of pounded briok or 
tile ^ common lime f , sand |^ of the con- 
sistency of mortar, laid 1^ inch thick« 
well beaten with a light flat rammer. 
After two or three days it is hard enough 
for the next coat. 8rd coat ; a similar 
terraza, but with the grit of broken 
stones instead of sand in it, laid on like a 
coat of plaster with a trowel. After this 
has been laid for one day, a layer of small 
hard broken stones is pressed into it; 
these stones should be of some substanr** 
that will take a polish, and be of uniform 
size (they are passed through a gravel 
screen) of about a walnut • these being 
afterwards rubbed to a smooth even sur- 
face with some smooth hard stone, form a 
kind of mosaic-work ; the stones are fre- 
quently selected by colour, and laid in the 
third coat to a rough pattern. They 
should be moistened with oil or water till 
hard set. 2. Dig the earth out about 
8 inches, fill in with coarse g^vel and 
stones, well rammed, and levelled about 
5 inches. Mix PoHland cement to the 
consistence of cream and pour over, 
spreading it with a stiff broom; wnen 
hard mix finer gravel with cement and 
water, and fill up to within } inch of 
the surface ; when hard mix clean sharp 
sand and Portland cement, half-and-half^ 
with water to about the thickness of 
mortar, and finish, slightly rounding. It 
should not be walked on for a day or 
two. Cement must be Portland, ana 
fresh. 

Latliing and Plastering.^The 
plaster used for covering the walls of 
buildings is a mortar composed of lime 
or cement, and sand, mixed in various 
proportions, generally with a little hair or 
some such material to give it elasticity. 
It is laid on by hand with a trowel in 
several thicknesses of about •!■ to ^ inch 
each, and either on the bare masonry wall 
or on a special screen of lathing made for 
it, to either of which it adheres by en- 
tering into and keying itself in the joints 
and openings, and by its adhesive quality. 
With some variations in the materiais 
and mixing, it is used for exterior and 
interior work and for ceilings. For the 
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purpose of assisting to keep the interior 
of the rooms of & house dry, it is adyan- 
tageous to employ lathing, which being 
detached from the masonry of the walls 
forms a lining, distinct in itself^ and not 
liable to the effect of moisture which may 
beinthewalb. It is of the utmost impor- 
tance, in plasterers' work, that the lime 
should be most thoroughly slaked, or the 
consequence will be blisters thrown out 
upon the work after it is finished. Many 
plasterers keep their stufGi a considerable 
period before they are wanted to be used 
in the building, by which the chance of 
blistering is much lessened. When a wall 
IS to be plastered, it is called rendering ; 
in other cases the first operation, as in 
ceilings, partitions, &C., is 

LcUhinQy nailing the laths to the joists, 
quarters, or battens. If the laths are of 
oak, wrought-iron nails must be used for 
nailing them, but cast-iron nails may be 
employed if the laths are of fir. The 
lath is made in 3 or 4 foot lengths, and, 
according to its thickness, is called single, 
something less than a ^ of an inch thick, 
lath and half, or double. The first is the 
thinnest and cheapest, the second is about 
on^third thicker than the single lath, and 
the double lath is twice the thickness. 
When the plasterer laths ceilings, both 
lengths of laths should be used, by which, 
in nailing, he will have the opportunity 
of breaking the joints, which will not 
only help in improring the general key 
(or plastering insinuated behind the lath, 
which spreads there beyond the distance 
that the laths are apart), but will 
strengthen the ceiling generally. The 
thinnest laths may be us^ m partitions, 
because in a vertiod position the strain of 
the plaster upon them is not so great ; but 
for ceilings the strongest laths should be 
employed. In lathing, the ends of the 
laths should not be lapped upon each 
other where they terminate upon a quar- 
ter or batten, which is often done to save 
A row of nails and the trouble of cutting 
them, for such a practice leares only a 
\ of an inch for the thickness of the plas- 
ter ; and if the laths are rery crooked, 
which is frequently the case, sufficient 
space will not be left to straighten the 
plaster. 



Laying, — After lathing, the next 
operation is laying, commonly called 
plastering. It is the first coat on laths, 
when the plaster has two coats or set 
work, and is not scratched with the 
scratcher, but the surfiice is roughed by 
sweeping it with a broom. On brick- 
work it is also the first coat, and is called 
rendering. The mere laying or render- 
ing is the most economiod sort of plas- 
tering, and does for inferior rooms or 
cottages. What is called pricking up is 
the first coat of three-coat work upon 
laths. The material used for it is 

Coarse Stuff, being only the prepara. 
tion for a more perfect kind of work. 
Coarse stuff is made with chalk-lime pre- 
pared as for common mortar, but slaked 
with a quantity of water, afterwards 
evaporated, mixed with an equal quan- 
tity of dean, sharp sand and ox-hair, at 
the rate of 1 lb. of Lair to 3 cub. feet of 
stuff. After the coat is laid on, it is 
scored in diagonal directions with a 
scratcher (the end of a lath), to give 
it a key or tie for the coat that is to 
follow it. 

Lath layed or plastered and set is only 
two-coat work, as mentioned under lay- 
ing, the setting being the gauge or mix- 
ture of putty and plaster, or, in common 
work, of 

Fine Stuff, with which, when yery dry, 
a little sand is used. Fine stuff is a mor- 
tar made of fine white lime exceedingly 
well slaked with water, or rather formed 
into a paste in water to make the slaking 
complete: for some purposes a snuul 
quantity of hair is mixed up with it. 
Fine stuff rery careftilly prepared, and so 
completely macerated as to be held in so- 
lution in water, which is allowed to eva- 
porate till it is of sufficient consistence for 
working, is called putty, plasterers' putty. 

Setting may be either a second coat 
upon laying or rendering, or a third coat 
upon floating f which will be hereafter de- 
scribed. The term finishing is applied 
to the third coat when of stucco, but set- 
ting for paper. The setting is spread with 
the smoothing trowel, which the workman 
uses with his riffht hand, while in his left 
he uses a large flat-formed brush of hog's 
bristles. As he lays on the putty or set 
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with the trowel, he draws the brush, full 
of water, backwards and forwards orer its 
lorface, thus prodaoing a tolerablj fair 
&oe for the work. 

Floating. — Work which cobsiste of three 
eoats is called floated : it takes its name 
from an instmment called a float, which 
is an implement or rule mored in eyerj 
direction on the plaster while it is soft, 
for gitmg a perfectl j plane surface to the 
second coat of work. Floats are of three 
sorts: the hand float, which is a short 
rule that a man by himself may use ; the 
quirk float, which is used on or ib angles ; 
and the Derby^ which is of such a length 
as to require two men to use it. 

Plaster, float and set is the term for 
three coats of plaster on laths» The flrst 
' 01* pricking-up coat is of coarse stuff put 
en with a trowel to form a key behind the 
laths, and about } or f inch thick on the 
laths : while i\ is still moist it is scratched 
or scored all orer with the end of a lath 
m parallel lines 3 or 4 inches apart) the 
scorings being made as deep as possible 
without exposing the laths ; the rougher 
the edges are the better, as the object is 
to produce a good key for the next coat. 
When th£ pricking-up coat is sufficiently 
dry not to yield to pressure in the slightest 
degree, the second coat or floating is put 
on. The floating k of fine stufl' with a 
little hair mixed with it ; ledges or mar- 
gins, 6 or 8 inches wide, and extending 
across the whole width of a ceiling or 
height o£ a wall, are made at the angles 
and at intervals of about 4 feet apart 
throughout: these must be made per- 
fectly in one plane with each other with 
the help of straight-edges. These ledges 
are technically called screeds. They form 
gauges for the rest of the work^ and when 
they arc a little set the spaces between 
them are filled up flush, fbr which a Derby 
float or a long straight-edge is used* The 
eereeds on ceilings ought to be levelled, 
and those oti the Walls plumbed* When 
the floatibg is sufficiently set it ii swept 
with a birch broom fbr the third coat or 
setting. The thirds or setting ooat^ should 
be of plasterers' putty if the ceiling or 
wall is to be whitened or coloured. If it 
is to be papered, the third ooat should be 
if fine stufi; with a little hair in it. If 



it is to be painted, the third coat should 
be of bastard stucco trowelled. 

Bastard stucco is of three coats, the 
first is roughing in or rendering, the 
second is floating, as in trowelled stucco ; 
but the finishing coat contains a small 
quantity of hair behind the sand. ThSs 
work is not hand-floated^ and the trowel' 
ling is done with less labour than what is 
termed trowelled stucco. 

TrowelUd sfvoco, which is the best s^rt 
of plastering for the reception of paint, is 
formed on a floated ooat of work, and sueh 
floating should be as dry aa possible before 
the stucco is applied. In the last process, 
the plasterer uses the hand floaty which 
is made of a piece of half-inch deal, about 
9 inches long and 8 inches wide, planed 
smooth, with its lower edges a little 
rounded oSi, and having a handle on the 
upper surface. The ground to be stuccoed 
being made as smooth as possible, the 
stucco is spread upob it to the extent 
of 4 or 5 f^ squAre^ and moistening it 
continually with a brush as he proceeds, 
the workman trowels its turfkce with the 
float, alternately sprinkling and rubbing 
the fiice of the stucco, till the whole is 
reduced to a fine even surface. Thus, by 
small portions at a time, he proceeds till 
the whole is completed. The water ap- 
plied to it has the efiect of hardening the 
face of the stucco^ which, when fihished, 
becomes as smooth as glass. 

Csilmgs are set in two diflerent wap ; 
that is the best wherein the setting coat 
is composed of plaster and putty, com« 
monly called gauge. Common ceilings are 
formed with plaster without hair, as in 
the finishing coat for walls set for paper 

Bugging is plaster laid on boards, fitted 
in between the joists of the floor to pre- 
vent the passage of sotmd between two 
stories, and is executed with coarse stu£ 
In the country, fbr the interior coating 
of dwellings and outbuildings, a species of 
plastering is used called roughcast. It is 
cheaper than stucco or Parker's cement, 
and therefore suitable to such purposes. 
In the proeesa of executing it, the wall is 
flrst pricked up with a ooat of lime aad 
hair, on which, when tolerably well set, 
a second coat is laid en of the same ma- 
terials as the first, both as smooth aa po^ 
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lible. A» fast as the workman finishes 
this sarface, another follows him with a 
pailfUl of the roughcast, with which he 
bespatters the new plastering, so that the 
whole dries together* The roughcast is 
a composition of small gtarel, finelj 
washed, to free it from all earthy parti- 
cleS) and mixed with pure lime and water 
.n a state of semi-fluid cohsistenoy. It is 
thrown from the pail upon the wall, with 
a wooden float, about 5 or 6 Inches long, 
and as many wide, formed of }-inch 
deal, and fitted with a round deal handle. 
With this tool the plasterer throws on the 
roughcast with his right hand, while in 
his left he holds a common whitewashers' 
brush dipped in the roughcast, with which 
he brushes and colours the mortar and the 
roughcast already spread, to gire them, 
when finished, a uniform colour and ap* 
peorance. 

Builders' Waterproof Mae- 
tic Cement* — 1* 5 parts riter sand ; 
5, ground stone lime ; 10, red-lead, m 
powder. 2. 10, sand ; 5, powdered whit- 
ing; 1, powdered red«lead. 3. 100, sand; 
25, plaster of Paris; 10, red-lead; 5, 
yellow ochre, all in powder. £aoh of 
these cements must be miied with boiled 
oil. 

Ooncrete for Foundations.— 
5 parts grarel and sand to 1 part fresh- 
burned stone lime, ground to powder, 
without slaking, and measured dry. 
Well turn and shovel together, with 
soflident water to slack the lime into 
the state of very thick mortar. Chips 
and small pieces of stona may be added 
with advantage. 

CoNCHETE FOR MAaoKltr. — 1. Screened 
sand, 9 parts by measure ; slaked lime, 7 ; 
forge ashes, 1; puziolana, 1. 2. 1, 
aUked lime; I, sea sand; |, furnace 
•ahes. 

COKCIUETB FOB BRICKWORK. — Slaked 

liBM, 7 parts by measure; sand, 13 
pvta* 

Sydraulic Kortars.— 1. 2} paru 
hontt elay ; 1 part blue lias lime, pul- 
verized and ground together between 
rollers. Use immediately 2. 2 part* 
tnth stone lime ; 8, wood ashes, mixed 
aa for common mortar, but must lie until 
aol'l and be beaten several times befbrt 



being used. 8. i parts blue lias lime, 
d, liver sand ; 1, puczolana ; 1| ealdtied 
ironstone. 

BniLDEBB* Mortar. — 1. 8 parte by 
measure of good sharp sand to 2 parts 
grey stone lime, mi led with water, or 2 
of sand to 1 chalk lime. Sharp road 
scrapings may be used instead of sand ; 
and where taken from roads kept in 
order with flint or gravel, fbrm a very 
good mortar. 2. 1 part grey stone 
lime to 3 river-eand coai-se mortar. 8. 

1, stone lime ; 4, coarse gravelly sand. 
4. 1, lime; 2, river sand ; 1, blacksmiths' 
ashes. d» 1, lime ; B, sand ; 1, rough 
ground coke. 

Oomposition for Picture 
Framed. — 1. To make compo orna- 
ments for picture frames : Boil 7 lbs. of 
the best glue in 7 half-pinu of water, 
melt 3 lbs. of white resin in 8 pints 
of raw linseed oil; when the Ingre- 
dienU are well boiled put them into a 
large vessel and simmer them for half 
an hour) stirring the mixture and taking 
care that it does not boil over. When 
this is done, pour the mixture into a large 
quantity of whiting, previously rolled 
and sifted rery fine, mix it to the con- 
sistence of dough, and it is ready for use. 

2. Dissolve 1 lb. of glue in 1 gall, of 
water; in another kettle hoii together 
2 lbs of resin, 1 gill of Venice turpentine, 
and 1 pint of linseed oil ; mix altogether 
in one kettle, and continue to boil and 
stir them together till the water has 
eyaporated from the other ingredients; 
then add finely-pulverized whiting till 
the mass is brought to the consistence 
of soft putty. This composition will be 
hard when cold, but being warmed, it 
may be moulded to any shape by carved 
stamps or prints, and the moulded 
figures will soon become dry and hard, 
and will retain their shape and fbrm 
permanently. 

Firework Kakinp*— The three 
prime materials of the art of pyrotechny 
are nitre, sulphur, and charcoal, along 
with tilings of iron, steel, copper, zinc, 
and resin, oamphor, lycopodium, ke. 
Qnnpowder is used either in grain, half 
crushed or finely ground, for different 
purposes. The longer the iron filings, 
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the brighter red and white sparks they 
give; &ose being preferred which are 
made with a coarse file and quite free from 
rust. Steel filings and cast-iron borings 
contain carbon, and afford a very brilliant 
fire, with wavy radiations. Copper 
filings give a greenish tint to flame ; those 
of zinc, a fine blue colonr ; the sulphuret 
of antimony gives a less greenish blue 
than zinc, but with much smoke ; amber 
affords a yellow fire as well as colophony 
and common salt, but the last must be 
very dry. Lampblack produces a very 
red colour with gunpowder, and a pink 
with nitre in excess. It serves for 
making golden showers. The yellow 
sand, or glistening mica, communicates 
to fireworks golden radiations. Verdigris 
imparts a pale green ; sulphate of copper 
and sal ammoniac, a palm-tree green. 
Camphor yields a very white flame and 
aromatic fumes, whidi mask the bad 
fmell of other substances. Benzoin and 
storaz are used also on account of their 
agreeable odour. Lycopodium bums 
with a rose colour and a magnificent 
flame. 

Iron tools must never be used in 
making fireworks of any kind, as they 
are liable to throw out sparks when 
striking against a hard stony substance, 
Liesides which the sulphur used would 
:njure the iron. Brass tools may be 
used, but copper tools are preferable. 

Rockets.— -Of all fireworks, rockets 
are among the most noble and effective. 
The ingredients for these, the apparatus 
employed, and the detail of the manu- 
facture of them may be considered the 
foundation of all fireworks, and to make 
them well involves the same principles, 
and requires the same caution, as in 
making all others. 

Size of Rockets. — ^The size of rockets 
IS indicated by ounces or pounds; thus 
we say, an eight-ounce rocket, a pound 
rocket, and so on ; by this expression it 
is not meant that the rockets weigh so 
much as their name indicates, but that 
the bore or cavity will just suffer a 
leaden ballet of that weight to pass 
down them. For example, a pound 
rocket will admit a leaden bullet that 
weighs a pound. Rockets may be made 



of any size from 1 oz. up to 50 or mora 
pounds. 

Rocket Cases or Cartndges, — These 
may be made of any kind of stiff thick 
paper, either cartridge paper or what is 
equally good and much cheaper, namely, 
common bag-cap paper. To roll up the 
cases you must have a smooth round 
ruler, or, as it is called, a former, exactly 
the size of the cavity of the rocket, and 
10 or 12 times as loog. Then lay a 
sheet of the paper upon a slab of slate, 
marble, or glass, and paste 4 or 5 in. 
along the end of it, leaving the rest of 
the sheet of paper without paste ; then 
roll it smoothly over the fonner, dry 
end first, until the whole b rolled up, 
when of course the paste will stick and 
a thin case be formed. Keep rolling it 
along the slab with the hands, in the 
same wav as a rolling-pin is used, for 
two or three minutes, until the various 
folds of the paper set close and tight to 
each other; then put on another shf>pt 
in the same way, and so on, till the case 
is thick enough. This is known by the 
measurement across it. If the former 
without the case measures five parts, 
when the case is upon it they must 
measure together eight parts. That is, 
the paper must be rolled on till it forms 
a cose, the thickness of the sides pf 
which are a trifle more than one-third 
of the thickness of the former. The 
length of the rocket case, and conse- 
quently the width that the sheets of 
brown paper are to be cut before pasting, 
varies with the size of the rockets ; in 
small rockets the length of the case may 
be six times the diameter, in lai-ger 
rockets four or five times is sufficient. 
When the case has proceeded thus far, 
it is to be choked while yet damp, that 
is, to be contracted in diameter near one 
end, and for this purpose a simple con- 
trivance is requisite, called a choking 
cord, and also the former is made with 
a hole drilled at one end, and a second 
joint made to fit on by means of a 
wire projecting at one end of it, and 
which fits into the hole of the former, 
Fig. 10. To choke the case, draw the 
former partly out, until you can see 
about 1 inch of the inner cavity of tht 
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case, then put on the second joint (the 
wire of which fits into the hole of the 
former), and pass this on until its end is 



KiQ.lO. 



VlQ. 11. 




about } an inch within the case, 
leaving a space of about } an inch 
between the two joints occupied by the 
wire alone. Then going to an apparatus 
similar to that shown in Fig. 11, turn 
the cord once round the case where the 
caritT is, put the foot upon the treadle, 
which tightens the cord and squeezes 
the paper case at the point required, and 
that it may squeeze it equally and neatly 
on all sides the case should be held in 
the hands and moved up and down upon 
the cord until the operator sees that it 
is sufficiently and properly compressed. 
Let it be observed that although the 
choking apparatus used by the firework 
maker is represented and above alluded 
to, yet to the amateur it is by no means 
necessary. What will do quite as well 
is a thin cord fastened at one end to a 
staple in the wall, and by the other tied 
roand the waist of the operator ; as he 
may lean back, of course the cord would 
be tightened, and the desired purpose 
accomplished. When the case is sufii- 
dently compressed it is to be tied with 
two or three turns of strong string. 
The case is now complete, except that 
the part of it where it is choked is 
perhaps rather rough and uneven insido; 
this must be compressed down, for much 
of the effect of the rocket will depend 
upon the perfect regularity on this part, 
as it is through the hole left by the wire 
in the middle of the choke that the fire 
18 afterwards to issue. To compress this 
part properly a moold is necessary. 



The Socket Mould is represented in 
Fig. 12. It consists of a solid foot of 
wood ; upon the centre of this stands a 
short cylinder about j^ an inch high, and 
exactly of the size of the mould, to be 
placed over it, as afterwards described ; 
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this short cylinder has a shoulder above, 
and terminates in a round top. Out of 
the middle of the top is a tapering thick 
brass wire, projecting some inches up- 
wards, as is seen in Fig. 13. The whole is 
so arranged, that when one of the newly- 
made cases is put upon the wire and 
forced down, the wire fills up the choke- 
hole, the round top fits into the small 
parts of the case below the choke, the 
shoulder of the cylinder bears the ex- 
treme end of the case, and the short cy- 
linder agrees in size with the outsides of 
the case. There fits over this (case and 
all) a strong wooden or metal tube ; so 
that it is seen that there is no cavity 
anywhere, except the inside of the rocket 
case, and even in this a thick wire runs 
up to nearly the top of that part of the 
case where the composition is rammed, 
or nearly f of the whole case from 
the choke upwards. The wire 
above mentioned is called the ^^•^*' 
piercer. All rockets must be 
placed in the mould to be filled, 
as well as to smooth and consoli- 
date the part choked. With the 
mould are used rammers. Fig. 14, 
formed of hard wood, of the shape 
of a popgun-stick ; these rammers 
being rather less than the dia- 
meter of the cavity, and having a 
hole bored up their centre, in order to 
admit the piercer. It is evident that 
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there must be a complete mould, piercer, 
and one or more rammers for ererj size 
rocket. But to proceed with the string ; 
put it in the mould and the rammer 
down into it, and give this, the latter, a 
blow or two with a mallet, which driving 
it down while yet damp with the paste, 
will render the whole compact and 
smooth ; and the case being taken out 
may be placed in an oven, or near the fire, 
to dry. If it is desired to ornament it 
in any way or cover it with white paper, 
this must be done before choking. 

Charging Sockets. — ^The next process 
after dry ing the case is to charge them 
with the requisite composition. Put the 
cases in the mould with the piercer in it 
and put enough composition in to fill 
about 1 inch of the case ; then, taking 
the rammer, ram it down with three or 
four strong blows with a mallet. Then 
put in the same quantity of composition 
again and ram that down in the same 
manner, and so on till the case is filled 
to the top of the piercer and one diameter 
above it. Then separate some of the 
central folds of the paper which it has 
been observed is not parted, and turn 
them down upon the composition, ram- 
ming them down hard upon it, or, what 
will do as well, put in a piece of paper 
as wadding. When this is rammed down, 
and firm, bore with a brass bradawl three 
or four holes through it. These holes 
serve to make the requisite communica- 
tion between two parts of the rocket. Or, 
having charged the case, take some 
common potters* clay in dry powder, and 
ram it down hard upon the top of the 
composition, then bore a hole through 
it about ^ of an inch diameter, which 
will allow of the necessary connection 
between the rammed compo&ition and 
the stars in the head or pot of the 
rocket. 

Priming Rockets. — The rocket is now 
supposed to be closed at one end. It 
only requires to be primed at the other 
end, and that it will be observed is the 
end which was choked, which is still 
open, and which has a hole passing up it 
which the piercer occupied. To prime it 
fill np the hole with loose gunpowder 
made into a stiff paste with Tery weak 



gum water, and paste a piece of touch- 
paper over it. 

Socket Pot or ffead.^Th9 rocket being 
then charged, the head or pot must be 
fixed. The pot is a paper case made upon 
a wooden former turned cylindrical, about 
4 inches in length, and a shade larger in 
diameter than the exterior of the rocket 
case. Take some thick brown paper and 
cut it in strips large enough to go twice 
round the former, paste and roll as for 
the case, then pinch one end, and a cylin- 
der of paper will be thus made which 
should fit nicely over the day end of the 
rocket. Tliere should now be fixed upon 
the pinched end a conical cap, made upon 
a former of like shape. Fig. 15. This cap 
by cleaving the air assists 
the rocket in rising into it. Via, is. 

Loading Sockets. — The 
loading the pots with stars 
is all that now remains to be 
done to complete the rocket. 
A }-lb. rocket should 
carry about 1 oz. of stars. 
Weigh out the proper quan- 
tity of stars and mix them 
with meal powder, 6 parts, to fine char- 
coal 1 part, fill np the pot and glue it 
securely over the clay or upper end of 
the rocket case. 

Socket Sticks. — Next fasten the stick 
to the rocket by two strings, as seen m 
any of the figures 16 to 19. — The sticks 
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Fig 18. 




being previously prepared of proper 
length and size, as fbllows: — ^The smaltev 
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ones are easily and best made of those 
laths called by bricklayers double laths, 



Fio.20. 




and the larger ones pantile laths; bat 
any slip of deal will answer the purpose, 
2-lb. rockets require sticks 9 ftet 4 inches 
Jong, 1 inch square at top, and rather 
more than } itch square at bottom. 1-lb. 
rocket sticks are 8 feet 8 inches long, 
I inch square at top and | inch at bottom. 
8«oz. rocket sticks are 6 feet 3 inches 
long, f inch square at top, and f inch at 
bottom. 4-oz. rocket sticks are 5 feet 
3 inches long, f inch by ) inch at top, and 
^ inch square at bottom. 2-oz. rocket 
sticks are 5 fset 1 inch long, -^ inch by 
} inch at top, -X inch at bottom. 1-oa. 
rocket sticks 8 feet 6 inches long, and so 
on for other various sizes. The weight 
and the length of the stick must be such, 
as that when tied en, the rocket shall 
balance on the finger, at a point about 
1 meh from the part choked. 

BoCKisT CoMPoerriONS. — The bril- 
liancy of the rocket depends upon the 
composition in the cases^ and great care 
U required in the mixture of the ingre- 
dients, which should be well dried and 
carefully sifted through a hair sieve be- 
fore mixing. For a }-1d. rocket, to 12 oz. 
of saltpetre add 6 of charcoal and 4 of 
sulphur ; or for signal rockets the pro- 
portions are, saltpetre, 4 lbs. ; dogwood 
charcoal^ 1 lb. 18 oz. ; sublimed sulphur, 
1 lb. Powder separately, and mis with 



the hand or a wooden spoon. Saltpetre 
increases the rapidity of the fire, whilst 
sulphur retards it, and the charcoal emits 
those volumes of sparks which form the 
golden train of an ascending rocket. 
Rookets are primed with meal^ powder 
and spirits of wine. 

Pybotbohnio ajto Rookbt Stabs. — 
The stars that are used as decorations to 
the different species of fireworks are of 
various kinds, sizes, and shapes, aocord- 
ing to the purpose for which they are 
intended. 

The ordinary rocket stars, which ar« 
called « brilliant" or "bright," are made 
in small cubes. Their composition is 
moistened with gum water, and while 
moist flattened to the thickness required. 
It is then scored or cut aqross with a 
knife, and allowed to dry. When dry 
it can be easily broken up into cubes at 
the places where it was divided by the 
knife. Tailed stars are also made in 
the same way and of the same size. 

Roman-candle stars are small cylinders 
of composition made of a size propor- 
tioned to that of the case out of which 
they are to be thrown. 

Coloured rocket stars are made by 
driving the coloured composition, slightly 
moistened, into small cases, which go 
under the name of pill-box cases. If the 
star is to consist of one colour only, 
these pill-boxes are open at both ends, 
and a piece of quick-match is placed 
between the composition and the inside 
of the pill-box, and allowed to project 
about I an inch beyond each end of 
it. \^nien fired, these stars bui-n at 
both ends at the same t*roe, and so pro- 
duce a great amount of ii re in proportion 
to their size. 

If it is required to make stars con- 
sisting of more than one colour (in which 
case they are called "changeable stars**) 
the pill-boxes are left open at one end 
only. The composition is thus prevented 
from burning at more than one of its 
surfhces at a time. These stars generally 
contain two colours ; the pill-boxes are 
half-filled with one coloured composition 
and the remaining space filled with 
another. These changeable stars burn 
much longer than the others, and there- 
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fore produce a more beautifal effect; 
bat being larger thej require to be used 
in larger rockets, the ^ lb. size being 
the smallest that is adapted for this 
purpose. 

There is anotner and exceedingly 
beautiful decoration for rocket-h^ids 
which IS called golden rain. This is by no 
means a difficult thing to make. Some 
small paper cases are msde, about 2 inches 
long and of the size of goosequills ; these 
are filled with a sparkling composition 
and pnmed with wetted gunpowder. 
They are placed, mouth downwards, in 
the head of the rocket, and arranged in 
such a manner that they may all be 
ignited. At the bursting of the rocket 
they will describe a series of beautiful 
ringlets of sparkling fire. 

Common Brilliant Stars, — ^Nitre, 16 
parts; sulphur, 8; sulphuret of anti- 
mony, 4 ; meal-powder, 3. Let all 
the ingredients be in as fine a powder 
as possible ; and, having carefully 
weighed out the quantities, mix them 
thoroughly. Next, take some weak 
gum water made by dissolving 2 oz. of 
gum-arabic in a pint of warm water. 
Spread the star composition upon a piece 
of zinc plate or slate, and add to it a 
little of the gum water at a time, taking 
care to stir toe composition about well 
till all the moisture is equally diffused. 
It is not necessary that this composition 
should be made wet, but only something 
like brown sugar in moistness, so that 
*t will bind well when pressed together. 
When this is sufficiently done, roll or 
press the composition into a fiat shape 
like a thick pancake, and make it as 
square as possible. Its thickness should 
be about ^ of an inch. Take a blunt 
knife spatula, and with it score the 
composition across both ways, so that 
It is divided into a number of little 
cubes. 

Tailed Stars, — These stars are not 
moistened with plain gum water, but 
with a mixture of gum water and linseed 
oil. The gum water should be of the 
strength given above, and should be 
made quite hot bv placing the bottle 
which contains it in a jug of boiling 
water. When it is sufficiently hot, to 



every 8 oz. of gum water add 1 oz. 
of linseed oil. Shake the bottle tUl 
these are thoroughly mixed and no oil 
can be seen. Use the moistening fluid, 
while hot, in the same manner as directed 
above for brilliant stars. The following 
is the composition for tailed stars:— 
Nitre, 16 parts ; meal-powder, 12 ; anti- 
monv (sulphuret), 8 ; fine charcoal, 4) ; 
sulphur, 4. 

Ookured Stars, — ^These require con- 
siderable care in their preparation, the 
beauty of their performance depending 
entirely upon the uniform fineness, the 
intimate union, and the dryness of their 
ingredients. The various preparations 
which enter into their composition should 
alwavs be kept ready for use in fine dry 
powder, preserved m well-corked or 
stoppered bottles. The pill-boxes for 
coloured stai's are made in the following 
manner: — Procure a piece of straight 
iron rod, 12 inches long, and from | to 
jf an inch in size ; the usual size for this 
former is about i^-of an inch. Now 
cut some cartridge paper into strips 
about 8 inches wide, and from 9 to 10 
inches long; paste these strips all over, 
and roll them round the iron rod closely 
and neatly. When this is done, remove 
the case thus formed from the rod 
without tearing or breaking it, and set 
it aside to dry. When dry it will be 
very hard and stiff. It can then be cut, 
by means of a very sharp knife, into 
little lengths of } an inch each. These 
leagths are the open pUl-boxes, into 
which composition is to be rammed 
for coloured rocket stars. In order to 
accomplish the filling of these cases with 
the least amount of trouble, procure a 
piece of stick, of a convenient length, and 
of such a size round that it will pass 
easily into the pill-boxes, and with a 
short groove cut in the side, sufficient to 
allow it to pass the quick-match without 
injuring it. Next take a small piece of 
quick-match, about 1} inch long, and 
pass it through the pill-box in such a 
manner that it may project beyond each 
end about } an inch. The composition 
pressed with the stick into these boxes is 
always slightly moistened ; and by this 
means, when once dry, will aot be liable 
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to be shaken oat again. The floid em- 
ployed for moistening these coloured 
compositions is a solution of shellac in 
methylated spirit of wine. Care must 
be taken not to make these compositions 
wet. A very slight moistening is suffi- 
cient to make them bind well when 
pressed into their cases. 

Crimson Stars. — 1. Chlorate of potash, 
24 parts ; nitrate of strontia, 32 ; calomel, 
12 ; sulphur, 6 ; shellac m fine powder, 
6 ; sulphide of copper, 2 ; fine charcoal, 2. 
2. Chlorate of potash, 12 parts ; nitrate 
of strontia, 20; sulphur, 11; charcoal, 
2 ; antimony, 2 ; mastic, 1. 8. Nitrate 
of strontia, 72 ; sulphur, 20 ; gunpowder, 
6 ; coal-dust, 2. 

Bose^oUmred Stars. — Chlorate of pot- 
ash, 20 parts ; carbonate of strontia, 8 ; 
calomel, 10; shellac, 2; sulphur, 3; 
fioe charcoal, 1. The advantage of this 
composition is that it is not at all liable 
to suffer from damp in winter. The car- 
bonate of strontia is a salt not absorbent 
of moisture like the nitrate, and is, more- 
over, always to be had in a state of fine 
powder. 

Qreen Stars. — 1. Chlorate of potash, 
20 parts; nitrate of baryta, 40 ; calomel, 
10; sulphur, 8; shellac, 3; fine char- 
coal, 1 ; fxtsed salphide of copper, 1. 
2. Nitrate of baryta, 42 parts ; realgar, 2 ; 
sulphur, 8; lampblack, 1. 3. Chlorate 
of potash, 28 parts ; nitrate of baryta, 12 ; 
sulphur, 15; mastic, 1. 

Pale Rose-coloured Stars. — ^Nitrate of 
strontia, 8 parts ; chlorate of potash, 4 ; 
sulphur, 3 ; sulphuret of antimony, 2. 
Take especial care that the nitrate of 
strontia used in this formula is very 
dry. 

Pale Oreen Stars. — ^Nitrate of baryta, 
16 parts ; chlorate of potash, 8 ; sulphur, 
6 ; antimony, 3. 

Fellow Stars.^l. Chlorate of potash, 
20 parts ; bicarbonate of soda, 10 ; sul- 
phur, 5 ; mastic, 1. 2. Chlorate of pot- 
ash, 30 ; dried soda, 12 ; sulphur, 8. 

CMden TeUow iStors.— Chlorate of pot- 
ash, 20 parts; nitrate of barrta, 30; 
oxalate of soda, 15 ; sulphur, 8 ; shellac, 4. 
If it is thought advisable to give the 
stars made from this formula a tailed 
appearance, add one part of fine chaiXM)al. 



The composition is to be moistened with 
the shellac solution. The stars form a 
beautiful contrast with those of an in- 
tense blue. 

Blue /Star*.— 1. Chlorate of potash, 8 
parts ; sulphide of copper, 6 ; Chertier's 
copper, 5; sulphur, 4. 2. Chlorate of 
potash, 12 parts ; Chertier's copper, 6 ; 
sulphur, 4 ; calomel, 1. 3. Chlorate of 
potash, 16 parts; Chertier's copper, 12 ; 
calomel, 8; stearine, 2; sulphur. 2; 
shellac, 1. This gives a most intense 
blue. 4. Chlorate of potash, 20 parts ; 
carbonate of copper, 14; sulphur, 12; 
mastic, 1. 5. Nitre, 12 parts ; sulphuret 
of antimony, 2 ; sulphur, 4 ; lampblack, 2. 
All these compositions should be moists 
ened with gum water, and in No. 3 the 
stearine employed must be in fine powder. 

Violet iS*ar».— Chlorate of potash, 9 
parts ; nitrate of strontia, 4 ; sulphur, 6 ; 
carbonate of copper, 1 ; <»lomel, 1 ; mas- 
tic, 1. 

White /S'tars. — Saltpetre, 9 parts 
sulphur, 3 ; antimony, 2. 

To PREPARE Chertier's Copper.— 
Take any quantity of common sulphate of 
copper, or blue vitriol, and dissolve it in 
as little water as possible ; then take an 
equal quantity by weight of chlorate of 
potash and also dissolve it in as little 
water as will hold it in solution. Mix 
these two solutions, and boil them gently 
over a clear fire until the moisture is 
nearly evaporated ; then dry the green 
precipitate that remains by a gentle neat. 
When dry treat it with strong liquor 
ammonias till it changes to a deep blue 
colour; then let it dry very gradually 
in a warm place. If this operation be 
properly performed you will have a fine, 
very light blue powder, which is Cher- 
tier's copper. 

To prepare Nitrate of Stroiitia.— 
Procure a common earthenware pipkin, 
or a glazed iron frying-pan of a con- 
venient size. Into this place nitrate of 
strontia in rough crystals. 1 or 2 lbs. 
will be sufficient to prepare at a time. 
Place the vessel on a clear fire, but do 
not make it too hot. Now boil, or rather 
stew, the crystals in their own water of 
crystallization. The heat will soon cause 
them to run into a thick pulpy mast. 
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VThan in this state, they must be con- 
stantljT stiired, or tipon the eraporation 
of the moisture they will reassume a 
crystalline form. Continue then to stir 
it with a stick or flat piece of wood until 
the moisture is driven off by the heat, 
and the salt remains iii the condition of 
ft white dry sand. No strontia can be 
Used for coloured stars or fires unpre- 
pared, and this operation is proper also 
n>r the preparation of the nitrate of 

Golden Raibt. — Golden rains are 
made in the following manner : — Procure 
a piece of brass rod, the diameter of which 
IS -^ of an inch, or rather less. The 
length of the former may be from 6 to 
8 inches. Cut thin brown paper into 
short strips, about 2 inches wide, and 
long enough, when wrapped round the 
^rmer, to make a case whose external 
diameter should be } of an inch, or rather 
more. The former should have a small 
cup-shaped hollow cut in one of its ends, 
into which the paper may be turned, to 
form a closed end to the cases. Paste 
the strips of paper all over, and also rub 
some paste on the former ; then roll the 
paper round the former, and draw it out 
so as to leave its cupped end } of an inch 
inside one of the ends of the case. Pinch 
in the paper that projects beyond the 
former, and drive it down with a tap upon 
the pasting slab, so that the twisted end 
is pressed into the cup of the former. By 
this means a neat and secure end is ob- 
tained for the cases, which may be dipjped 
afterwards into w^rm size or glue. If a 
little red-lead is mixed with this size, it 
will solidify much more rapidly. This 
dipping the ends of the cases into size 
should not be done until they are dry 
from the paste. For filling the cases a 
tin fimnel is used that wUl exactly fit 
into the mouth of golden-rain cases. The 
composition employed for filling the cases 
is the following: — 1. Meal -powder, 6 
parts; nitre, 1; fine charcoal, 2. 2. 
meal-powder, 8 parts; fine charcoal, 3. 
3. Saltpetre, 1 lb. ; meal-powder, 4 oz. ; 
sulphur, 4 ot, ; brass dust, 1 oz. ; saw- 
dust, 2( oz. ; glass dust, 6 drs. When 
the case is charged, the fhnnel most be 
Temoredy and the space that was occu- 



pied by its nozzle filled with gunpowder 
or me&l-powder moistened with gum 
water. This will prevent the composi- 
tion from being shaken out of the cases 
and at the same time forms the best 
method of priming them. Take care that 
this paste is pressed well into the mouth 
of the cases, and fills them. 

Silver Rain, — 1. Saltpetre, 4 oz. ; 
sulphur, mealed powder, and antimony, 
each 2 oz. ; sal prunella, } oz. 2. Salt- 
petre, 8 oz. ; sulphur, 2 oz.; charcoal, 
4 oz. 3. Saltpetre, 1 lb. ; antimony, 6 oz. ; 
sulphur, 4 oz. 4. Saltpetre, 4 oz. ; 
sulphur, 1 oz. ; powder, 2 oz. ; steel 
dust, f oz. Used in similar cases and 
treated in the same way as golden rain, 

PORTPIRES. — The portfires used for 
firing rockets and fireworks are gene- 
rally made in the following manner : — 
The former for this purpose should be of 
brass, and not less than \ of an inch in 
diameter, and the wire for filling them 
not less than 4 of an inch. Portfire 
cases are usually made very thin, but 
prepared in precisely the same manner 
as that described for golden rains, and 
are also primed in the same way. The 
following are the compositions usually 
employed for portfires. 1. Nitre, 6 pai*ts ; 
sulphur, 2; meal-powder, 1. 2. Salt- 
petre, 2 lbs.; sulphur, 3 lbs. ; antimony, 
1 lb. 3. Saltpetre, 3} lbs.; sulphur, 
2} lbs. ; meal-powder, 1 lb. ; antimony, 
\ lb. ; glass dust, 4 oz. ; brass dust, 1 ox. 

Roman Candles. — In the manufac- 
ture of these fireworks the following im- 
portant points must be observed, namely, 
to have a composition to burn in the inter- 
vals between the stars, which will throw 
a jet of fire uniformly good thi'oughout, 
to have stars of tolerably rapid combus- 
tion, otherwise they will not be ignited 
before they are blown into the air, and 
to have the charges of powder for blow- 
ing the stars regulated to a great nicety. 
The former ibr the cases must be f of 
an inch in diameter, and 18 inches long. 
The cases require rather a large amount 
of paper and imperial board for their 
manuracture, but otherwise they are 
made similar to rocket cases. 

Rcman-oandle Start. — Hie brilliant 
stars may be made of the same oompoti- 
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Fig. 21. 



tion as that giyen for rocket stars of that 
kjod. If, howeyer, a whiter star is re- 
quired, use the following: — ^Nitre, 48 
parts ; sulphur, 10 ; regulus of antimony, 
8; realgar, 6; red-lead, 4; shellac, 1. 
Yellow Roman-candle stars maj be made 
from the same formula as that given for 
fellow-rocket stars. Green Roman-candle 
stars may be made from the formulas 
given for rocket stars ; but there is also 
another formula, which produces a rather 
deeper tint, but is hardly rapid enough 
in combustion for rocket stars. It is the 
following : — Nitrate of baryta, 40 parts ; 
chlorate of potash, 20 ; calomel, 12 ; 
sulphur 12 ; fine shellac, 4 ; fine char- 
coal, 1. The formulas for crimson, rose, 
blue, and purple Roman-candle stars 
are the same as given for rocket stars. 
In order to make the stars, moisten the 
compositions very slightly. The mould 
in which these stars are shaped is a 
brass tube, Fig. 21, of a size proportioned 
to the size of the Roman- 
candle case, and is gene- 
rally about -fg of an inch 
I Mj smaller In its inner dia- 
r*n Km meter than the case. The 
drifi with which the com- 
position is pressed into 
the tube, is made of box- 
wood or metal, and fits 

pi ik^ w ^ easily into the tubular 

I I mould. At one of its ends 

there is a wire point. Place 
the end having the point in 
the mould as far as it will 
go. It will leave a space 
at the end of the mould un- 
occupied by the drift. Press 
this empty end of the tube 
into the slightly-moistened composition 
until it is filled by it, so that the drift, 
being driven down upon the composition, 
will compress it into a firm cylindrical 
mass, into the centre of which the wire 
point projects. When the star is thus 
formed in the mould the drift must be 
withdrawn, reversed, its long plain end 
inserted, and the star pushed out. The 
object of making the star hollow is that 
it may dry and harden perfectly in its 
OMtre, and ako for the priming of the 
star, whi«h is effected by pUdng a littk 



piece of quick-match into the hole in 
the star, and allow it to project about 
4 of an inch above. By this means even 
slowly-combustible stars are ignited, and 
almost every chance of fiulure is avoided. 
This priming, howeTer, should not be 
done until the stars are to be put into 
the cases — at all events, till they are per- 
fectly dry. 

Composiiicn for Ronum Candles. — 1. 
Nitre, 18 parts ; sulphur, 6 ; fine char- 
coal, 7 ; meal-powder, 4. 2. Nitre, 16 
parts; meal-powder, 8; fine charcoal, 
6; sulphur, 6. 3. Nitre, 16 parts; 
meal-powder, 11 ; sulphur, 6 ; anti- 
mony, 4. The next thing is to fill the 
case. Before filling it introduce a little 
clay to the bottom of the case, thus form- 
ing a better and firmer bottom. This 
being done properly, put in a little ooarse 
powder, azid over this a small piece of 
paper, to prevent the composition mixing 
with the ^wder; then ram down as 
much composition as will fill the case 
one-sixth oi its height ; over this put a 
small piece of paper covering about two- 
thirds of the diameter, then a little com 
powder, and upon that a ball, obeerving 
that the ball is rather smaller than the 
diameter of the case. Over this first ball 
more of the composition must be put and 
rammed lightly down to prevent break- 
ing the ball, till the case is one-third 
full ; then a piece of paper, a little pow- 
der, and then another ball ae before, till 
the case is filled with balls and composi- 
tion, taking care to place composition 
above the highest ball. When the case 
is thus filled, cap it with teuchpaper by 
pasting it round the orifice, and a little 
priming of powder being added the work 
IS complete. 

TouCHPAPEB. —o Obtain some thin 
blue paper — not so thin as tissue paper, 
but thinner than the ordinarr blue paper 
used by storekeepers ; brush or sponge 
this over with or dip it into a weak 
solution of saltpetre, and when well 
saturated dry for use. Touohpaper 
should be cut into slipe, placed once round 
the mouth of the firework, and twisted 
into a point. 

QniCK^MATOH.— Make a thick paste 
of gunpowder and hot water, with a 
k2 
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small quantity of gum m it. Take 
about four strands of cotton, such as is 
sold in balls and used for making the 
wicks of lamps, steep this in the solu- 
tion of nitre used for making touch- 
paper, and wnng it as dry as possible ; 
then rub it well in the gunpowder paste 
till it is thoroughly corered with it. 
One end of the cotton may be passed 
through a small funnel, whose mouth is 
not more than 4 of an inch in width. 
By this means, if the whole length of 
the cotton is drawn through it, the 
superfluous paste will be removed, and 
the match will be of a nice round 
form. Hang it out of doors on a dry 
day, and when it is nearly dry coil it 
upon a tray or paper, and dust it over 
with meal-powder. In winter it will 
not be suflSciently dry for use under a 
week. When thoroughly dry it should 
be stiff and hard, and the less it is bent 
or doubled the better. To use this match 
for connecting the mouths of different 
fireworks, or clothing them as it is 
termed, make some long paper tubes 
round a wire former which has a dia- 
meter of not less than -,1^ of an inch. 
These pipes are threaded on the match, 
and have a piece cut away at their side 
wherever they are inserted into the mouth 
of a case, in order that the match may 
be laid bare and convey its fire to the 
priming of the cases. 

Gerbbs and Jets of Brilltant, 
Chinese, and Common Fires. — ^These 
are certainly among the most beautiful 
and effective pieces to be met with in 
the whole range of pyrotechny. They 
have one great advantage — that there is 
DO limit to the modes of combination or 
arrangement in which these pieces may 
be e&ctively employed. By means of 
them any such things as the following 
can be made : — ^Fountains of any size or 
design, cascades, brilliant suns, either 
fixed or revolving, bouquets of Chmese 
fire, spread eaffle, trees of silver flowers, 
and a thousand other devices. Their com- 
positions, to produce the desired effect, 
must be made as shortly as possible 
before it is intended to fire them, as iron 
tnd steel filings are a principal ingredient 
u their composition. Many attempu 



have been made to secure these metallic 
ingredients from corrosion. A coating 
of any kind is tolerably certain either to 
rob the spark which each particle of 
metal should produce of its brilliancy, 
or to render the composition during 
combustion very smoky, and so impair 
the intended effect. The most successful 
plan is the following : — ^A weak solution 
of asphalte in naphtha is made, and the 
filings or bonngs are stirred about in 
this. When it is thought that they are 
thoroughly covered with it, the solution 
is poured off, and the filings spread out 
upon paper to dry. But still the best 
way is to prepare the compositions as 
short a time as possible before they are 
to be fired. The cases should be made 
like rocket cases, and choked while wet, 
only it must be remembered that their 
aperture may be almost choked up, 
because when it has been reopened by 
the point over which they are loaded, it 
must not be more than 4 of the interior 
diameter of the case in size. 

J?«i Chinese Fire. — 1. Meal-powder, 
16 parts; nitre, 16; sulphur, 4; char- 
coal, 4 ; iron borings, 14. 2. Meal- 
powder, 16 parts ; sulphur, 3 ; charcoal, 
3 ; iron borings, 7. 3. Meal-powder, 8 
parts; nitre, 16; sulphur, 3; charcoal, 3; 
iron borings, 8. 4. Meal-powder, 16 
parts ; nitre, 8 ; sulphur, 4 ; charcoal, 3 ; 
iron borings, 7. 

White Chinese Fire. — 1. Meal-powder, 
16 parts; nitre, 6; sulphur, 3; iron 
borings, 10. 2. Meal-powder, 16 parts ; 
nitre, 4; sulphur, 2; iron borings, 6. 
3. Meal-powder, 16 parts; iron borings, 5. 
For filling the cases nipples of various 
sizes are employed, made preferably of 
metal. The case must now be pressed 
over the point of the nipple, Fig. 22, 
and by this means its aperture will 
be made of the proper -. ^ ^ 

sire. It will be found ' 

very convenient to M I 

have a ring of iron B I 

fixed into your block, / \ 

through which the case / I 

must be passed, which / \ 

will steady it and keep ' i 

it in a perpendicular petition while being 
filled. Now drive m the oompodtion, 
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a ladleful at a time, and after putting 
in each ladleful, give the drift twelve 
blows with the mallet. Fill the cases 
till there remains a space of 2 inches 
only unoccupied at the end. Into this 
end put a gun charge and a half of 
gunpowder. Then with a bradawl se- 
parate one or two of the inner folds 
of the paper of the case, and turn 
these down on the top of the powder. 
For filling in the ends of the cases: — 
Melt in an earthen pipkin a mixture of 
3 parts of common resin and 1 of wax. 
This may be poured into the ends of the 
cases upon the paper that has been 
turned down. It will harden in a few 
minutes, and will be found to ensure 
a good report from the powder. To 
prime these cases : — ^This is an operation 
requiring some care, although it may be 
performed in a very simple manner. If 
the pomt of the nipple is not too long, 
all that is needed is to press into the 
mouth of the case some meal-powder 
paste ; but if a carity has been left in 
the composition, this must be filled up 
before priming, or the case will inevitably 
burst. It is an excellent plan to take 
for the first ladleful, not any of the 
compositions for Chinese fire, but a 
ladlefVil of some slower fire containing 
no iron borings, such as a mixture con- 
sisting of nitre, 6 parts ; sulphur, 1 ; 
charcoal, 1. These eerb^ or jets are 
exhibited, when fini^td, by being at- 
tached to strong frames of wood or 
metal, arranged in such a manner as the 
exhibitor may wish, to produce any 
desired effect. The mouths of the cases 
are connected by means of leaders or 
quick-match. 

BrilliatU Fire, — ^The cases employed 
for brilliant fire need not be so large as 
those employed for Chinese fire, but 
observe the same rules in filling these 
cases. 1. Meal-powder, 4 parts ; bright 
steel filings, 1. 2. Meal-powder, 16 parts; 
nitre, 8 ; sulphur, 3 ; fine charcoal, 3 ; 
bright steel filings, 10. Neither of these 
compositions should on any account be 
mixed before their preparation is abso- 
lutely necessary, for their whole beauty 
depoids upon the brightness of the 
filings at the time of firing. 



Common and Sparkling Fire$, — 1, 
Meal -powder, 4 pans; charcoal, 1. 
2. Meal-powder, 16 parts ; nitre, 8 ; 
sulphur, 4; charcoal, 4. 3. Meal-pow- 
der, 16 parts; very fine gloss dust, 5. 
4. Meal-powder, 8 parts ; very finely 
powdered porcelain, 3. These hres can 
be arranged very effectively as B\xxn^ 
suns, &c For instance, provide a circular 
disk of hard wood, 6 inches in diameter, 
and 1 inch thick. Nail to this five 
spokes of wood at equal distances from 
one another, and 15 inches lone. Nail 
also to the back of the central disk a 
strip of wood about 2 feet long, 2 inches 
wide, and f of on inch thick. By 
means of this you can screw the whole 
piece conveniently to your firing post. 
On each of the five sjiokes tie a case of 
brilliant fire, reported at its end, and 
connect tlie mouths of these with quick- 
match. 

Lamoes. — ^Lances are used m making 
up devices, such as names, mottoes, 
wreaths, and so on. They consist ot 
small cases, generally made about A. 
of an inch in diameter, that is, round 
a piece of glass or brass rod or tube of 
that size; tubes are always best for 
these small formers. The cases are 
about 2 or 2} inches long, with one end 
pinched or turned in. Two rounds of 
thin demy or double-crown white paper, 
pasted, ynW give sufiident thickness and 
substance for the case. The cases, when 
dry, are to be filled with either of the 
following compositions in the same way 
as golden min : — 

{Compositions for Lances, White. — 1. 
Nitre, 16 parts ; sulphur, 8 ; meal- 
powder, 6. 2. Nitre, 16 parts; sulphur, 
4 ; meal-powder, 6. 3. Nitre, 12 ports ; 
sulphur, 4 ; sulphide of antimony, 3. 

4. Nitre, 72 parts ; sulphur, 18 ; regulus 
of antimony, 33 ; realgar, 1 ; shellac, 1. 

5. Nitre, 96 parts ; sulphur, 24 ; regulus 
of antimony, 48 ; realgar, 6 ; shellac, 1. 
These for the most part eive a bluish 
white flame, and when employed in cases 
of the size mentioned above, bum slowly, 
and will last as long as this species o 
firework is required to last. 

TeUow.—l, Chlor. of potash, 72 parts ; 
ozal. soda, 60 ; steorme, 6 ; sulphur, 6. 
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2. Chlor. pot, 40 ptfto; exal. loda, 16 ; 
shellM,8; Btearint, 3. 

0r9ii^ — 1. Cblor. pot^ 60 ports ; 
utr. bar jta, 41 ; calomal, 49 ; powdered 
sugar, 80; sheUac, 1. 3. Chlor. pot., 
63 parts ; nitr. baryta, 50 ; calomel, 50 ; 
sugar, 82 ; shellac, 1. 

Emerald Orun. — 1. Chlorate of bary- 
ta, 18 parts; calomel, 7; very fine 
shellac, 3. 3. Chlorate of baryta, 24 
parts; stearins, 3; very fine sogar, 1. 

Bed LaneeM, — 1. Chlor. pot., 13 parts ; 
nitr. strontia, 10 ; calomel, 8 ; shellac, 3 ; 
deitrine, 1 ; Chertier's copper, 1. 2. 
Chlor. pot., 12 parU ; nitr. strontia, 12 ; 
calomel, 6 ; shellac, 4 ; Chertier's copper, 
1 ; fine diarcoal, 1. 

Jio90-eoloured ZoncM. <— Chlorate of 
potash, 24 parts ; sulphur, 2 ; stearine, 3 ; 
oxalate of strontia, 4. This composition 
will remain good for any length of time. 

Blue Lances, — 1. Chlorate of potash, 
12 parte ; Chertier's copper, 6 ; sulphur, 
4 ; calomel, 1. 2. Chlorate of potash, 
32 parte ; Chertier's copper, 12 ; calo- 
mel, 40 ; sugar, 25. 8. Chlorate of pot- 
ash, 6 parte; Chertier's copper, 1; ca- 
lomel, 5 ; sugar, 4. 

FtoM.— Chlorate of potash, 26 parte; 
calomel, 24; carbonate strontia, 4; 
Chertier's copper, 3 ; sugar, 14. 

lAlao, — Chlorate of poush, 12 parte ; 
prepared chalk, 4 ; sulphur, 5 ; calomel, 
3 ; sulphide of copper, 10. Sugar for 
pyrotechnic compositions must be kept m 
a closely-corked or stoppered bottle. It 
should be reduced te powder in a very 
dry mortar, and then sifted through very 
fine muslin. 

To exhibit lanoee procure a board of 
sufficient size fbr the design, or make 
a wooden f^mework of the shape that 
is requii-ed. Sketch the design upon 
one side of the board, or, larger than a 
board will allow, make a plain rough 
fi-amework describing the letters. When 
tliis is done, decide upon the distance at 
which te place the lances one from an- 
other. This distance u generally about 
2 inches, but no exact role can be laid 
down, for much depends upon the kind 
of design, and upon ite slse. Upon the 
outlines of the sketch make little pencil 
ci|rdes wherever it is intended te pUce a 



lance; and, as ikr as it is possible, ar- 
range that the lanoes shall be equidistant 
one from another. Now with a centre- 
bit, or, what is better, a pin-bit, bore • 
hole about a ^ of an inch deep when 
the circles are pencilled. These holes 
must be of such a size that the closed 
ends of the lanoes will fit easily inte 
them. Get either some glue or some of 
the mixture of size and red-lead, and 
when it is liquid, dip inte it the closed 
end of eac^ of the lances. Enough of the 
mixture will adhere te the lances te 
allow of their being secured firmly in the 
holes that hare been bored. In a very 
short time all will be hard and dry, and 
you will then have a series of lances pro- 
jecting at right andes with your board 
or frfunework, each haring ite mouth 
primed, and all being the same length. 
The only thing that remains now to be 
done is to clothe these primed mouths ^ 
with quick-match. This is by no means ' 
difficult, but requires a certain amount 
of patience. Take ft length of match in 
ite case, and, having exposed one end of 
the black match itself, put a small pin 
through it into the priming of one of the 
lances. This will fasten it down, and nt 
the same time will ensure ignition. Then 
lead the quick-mateh on to' the next 
lance, cutting away with scissors a piece 
of the under side of ite case, to allow the 
match in passing to touch ite priming. 
Put a pin through the match into the 
priming of this lance also, and so on till 
all are clothed. If more of the casing of 
the matoh has been cut away than is ne- 
cessary, it will be well to paste small 
strips of paper wherever this has hap- 
pened, as any exposure of the black match 
will endanger the piece, rendering it 
liable to ignition from the sparks of 
other fireworks. 

Cou>URKD LiOHTB.— Their preparation 
is exceedinj^ly simple. They are gene- 
rally mad«n two sizes only ; thsbe are 
the 2-oz.Vand the 1-oz. sizes. The 
cases are made of cartridge or fools- 
cap paper, and are about 2 inches long 
for the 2-oz. size and If inch for the 
1-os. size. Used-up copy-books fur- 
nish excellent paper for making these 
oolonred-light oases. Three or four 
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rounds of the paper will give ample 
thickness for the case. The paper should 
be pasted all the way along the strips. 
When the cases are thoroughly dry, ram 
into the bottom of them some dry pow- 
dered clay ; this will make a close end, 
and will also furnish an incombustible 
part by which the case may be tied or 
fastened to its place. 

White Zightt for Decoration, — 1. 
Nitre, 4 parts ; sulphur, 1 ; sulphide of 
antimony, 1. 2. Nitre, 4 parts; sul- 
phur, 1 ; meal-powder, 1. These will 
give the ordinary bluish light, and com- 
positions made from them will remain 
good for any length of time. 

Yellow Lights may be made from the 
formulas given under the head of Lances. 

Oreen Z^Ate.— Nitrate of baryta, 80 
parts; chlorate of potash, 32; sulphur, 
24; calomel, 16; fine charcoal, S; 
shellac, 2. 

Bed Lights, — 1. Chlorate of potash, 
32 parts ; nitrate of strontia, 48 ; calo- 
mel, 20 ; shellac, 12 ; Chertier's copper, 
4 ; fine charcoal, 1. 2, Chloi-ate of pot- 
ash, 84 parts ; nitrate of strontia, 80 ; 
calomel, 51; dextrine, 22; shellac, 18; 
Chertier's copper, 4. 

Furple.—l, Chlorate of potash, 28 
parts; Chertier's copper, 28; calomel, 
13; shellac, 8; stearine, 1. 2. Chlorate 
of potash, 4b parts ; calomel, 28 ; Cher- 
tier's copper, 28 ; dextrine, 10 ; stearine, 
3. 3. Chlorate of potash, 26 parts; 
CSiertier's copper, 24; calomel, 14; 
Abellac, 7. 

TOURBILLOHB. — The tourbillon is a 
species of firework very ingeniously con- 
trived to represent a spiral column of 
fire. Its performance is of short dura- 
tion, but while it lasts it produces a 
very striking effect. A tourbillon con- 
sists of a stout case filled with a strong 
sparkling composition, and closed very 
•ightly at both ends. In this case are 
bored four holes, at which .the fire is to 
find vent. Two of these holes are made 
underneath the case ; from these the fire 
issues in a downward direction, and gives 
the piece the power of ascending per- 
pendicularly. The outer two holes are 
made in opposite sides of the case near 
tach cod; the fire issoing from these 
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the cases to revolve in a horiiontal 
direction while it is ascending. The 
cases are made as for rockets, and should 
be about 8 inches in length, and | of an 
inch in their bore. Their exteiiuil dia- 
meter will be found to be about 1( 
mch. 

Plain Thur^nHons, — Nitre, 8 parts; 
meal-powder, 16; sulphur, 4; char« 
coal, 4. 

Brilliant TourbiHons, — Meal-powder, 
16 pai-ts; nitre, 8; sulphur, 3 to 4; 
fine charcoal, 3 ; steel filings, 6. Tour- 
billon cases are filled by means of an appa- 
ratus which consists of a block of wood, 
Figs. 28, 24, provided 
with a settle, n, on which "^ ^ 

one end of the tourbillon 
case is placed, and over 
which the composition is 
rammed. There is a 
wooden mould for enclos- 
ing the case and sup- 
porting it tightly and firmly while the 
operation of ramming is being performed. 
This mould Q, Q, Fig. 24, consisU of a 
hollow cylinder of woSi pierced through- 
out, and of such a size 
in its bore as will just Fio. S4. 
admit the tourbillon 
case. The mould is di- 
vided longitudinallv in 
halves, and these halves 
are kept together by 
means of iron rings, 
0000, which encircle 
the whole. P P is a pin 
to pass through cylin- 
der and settle to con- 
nect them. In order to 
fill the cases, squeeze one end of one of 
them over the projecting piece at the 
top of the settle. Fit on the two 
halves of the cylindrical mould, drive 
down the iron rings until they are tight, 
and put in the pin which secures the 
cylinder to the block and settle. First 
put into the tourbillon case as much 
clay as will, when rammed very hard, 
occupy ) of an inch in the length of 
the case. The settle projects into the 
case about ^ of an inch, and thus } an 
inch at each end of the case is left for the 
purpose of ensuring a very firm ending, 
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which cannot be blown out by the com* 
bastion of the composition. When the 
clay has been rammed in as tightly as 
possible, drive in the composition, 
a ladlefnl at a time, as uniformly 
as possible, until only ^ an inch at the 
upper end of the case is unoccupied 
by it. Into this vacant space drive the 
same quantity of clay that was put into 
the lower end, and be sure that it is 
rammed in very firmly. When this is 
done, open your penknife, and lay its 
blade on the table, back downwards and 
edffe upwards. Place the filled tour- 
biUon case across the edge of the knife, 
and find the exact central point at which 
it balances on it, and mark that point by 
making a hole iJiere with a smsll brad- 
awl. Now, having found the centre of 
its balance, next mark the places at 
whidi the holes are to be made, and by 
far the best way is to use a shape made 
of zinc or tin, such as is shown Fig. 26. 
This piece of sheet metal, when bent into 
the form of a trough of such a size as to 
fit tightly round the tourbillon case, will 
give the true position of the holes. In 
using it put the filled tourbillon case into 
it, and make pencil marks through the 
boles that correspond to those drawn 
in the Fig. 26, and you will then have 
got over the entire difficulty. In the 
middle of the scale is one small hole. 
This hole is to come ezailly over the 
mark made with the bradawl at tho 
balancing point, and if this be done all 
the rest must come right. Having 
thus marked the position of the holes, 
the next thing is to bore them. This 
is best effected by means of a bradawl 
driven by a mallet, the tourbillon during 
the operation being laid upon a small 

block of wood, M, 

Fio. 25. ^itij a groove cut 

/-^ yT-^ lnit,asfn,Fig.25. 

y\^^/ ^M '^^ l»ol«« should 

/^ — W^J" — ^H be as nearly as 

fi^ H possible A of an 

•* "^ ■ inch in size. It 

ivi ^w is easier to drive 

r the bradawl with 

a mallet than to 
work it in with the hand. It must not 
be driven in further than necessary, the 



object being merely to make a dear 
hole through. If a block is 2 inches 
square or rather more it will be quite 
liU'ge enough. The block will be found 
very useful afterwards. The two ex- 
treme holes, which are on opposite sides 
of the case, are made at the ends of the 
composition ; the fire issuing from these 
gives the tourbillon a horizontal revo- 
lution round its centre of balance. The 
two inner holed, which are on the under 
side of the case, should be the same 
distance from one another that they are 
from the extreme holes ; the fire issuing 
from these gives the tourbillon its as- 
cending power. We have now to connect 
all these holes with quick-match, in order 
that the composition may take fire at 
all the four points simultaneously ; and 
unless this is attended to with care, it 
will not only cause the tourbillon to 
fire irregularly, but entirely destroy its 
effect. Begin at one of the under holes, 
those marked F in Fig. 26, and press 
into it the end of a piece of uncased 




quick-match, taking care that the match 
reaches the composition. Then carry 
the match on to the nearest side hole, 
and press it into it. CSarry on the quick- 
match over the upper side of the tour- 
billon to the side hole at the other end 
of the case, and press it in there ; and. 
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lastly, carry it on to the remaining under 
hole,' and press it into it. Having com- 
pleted this operation, cat some strips of 
thin paper, about 1 in. wide, paste them 
well oyer, and cover the quick-match 
with them, holes and all. A very little 
practice will enable one to adapt this 
pasted paper very neatly. The tour- 
billon, if now ignited, will be sure to go 
somewhere, but in order to regulate its 
flight we must adjust a stick to it, which 
shall have the effect of keeping its under 
side downwards, and so of compelling it 
to move upwards perpendicularly. This 
stick is usually made of beech, 8 inches 
long, about ( inch thick, and of a curved 
shape, in the manner represented at 1 1 
in Fig. 26. There is a small hole in their 
centre through which a flat-headed nail 
is driven into the tourbillon at its balance 
point. The stick must, of wurse, lie at 
right angles with the case in the manner 
represented at R, Fig. 28. It is a very 
good plan to put a drop or two of glue 



Fio. 38. 



Fio. 29. 




at the point where the stick touches the 
case, as it will then be jprevented from 
shifting its position. In driving the 
nail through the stick into the tourbillon, 
make use of the block represented at M, 
having previously cut at the bottom of 
its rounded groove another small groove 
diagonally, so that when the tourbillon is 
lying upside down in the large groove, for 
the purpose of having the nail driven into 
it, the quick -match that extends across it 
may lie in the smaller groove, and may 
not be injured by being crushed, as would 
otherwise be the case. The nails used 
should be about f of an inch long, and 
should have a smooth, flat head. To fire 
^e tourbillon, place it stick downwards 
on a level board, and see that it spins 
«asUy and freely on the head of the nail. 



Then with a portfire bum through tne 
quick-match in the middle on the upper 
side. The tourbillon will make a few 
revolutions on the board before it begins 
to rise. 

Reference to Figs. 24 to 29.— M, block 
to receive the tourbillon while it is being 
bored, my groove in it to receive the 
quick-match. N, block, with settle (n) 
over which tourbillons are raomied. 
QQ QQ) wooden cylinder to enclose 
tourbillon case. 0000, iron rings to 
tighten cylinder. PP, pin to pass 
through cylinder and settle to connect 
them. K, tourbillon complete, with 
stick attached. S, revolving cradle from 
which tourbillons are fired. 9S, iron 
spike, with tubular top, in which the 
cradle revolves. 

Drawing-room Fireworks. — Ltght- 
ening Paper, — Dry 1000 grains of pure 
nitre at a moderate heat, place it in a 
dry retort, pour on it 10 drachms by mea- 
sure of strong sulphuric acid, and distil 
until 6 drachms of nitric acid have passed 
over into the receiver. Dry some thin 
unsized paper, such as filter paper, and 
weigh out 60 grains of it. Mix 5 mea- 
sured drachms of the nitric acid with an 
equal volume of strong sulphuric acid in 
a small glass vessel ; allow the mixtui'e 
to cool ; immerse the paper, pressing it 
down with a glass rod, cover the vessel 
with a glass plate, and set it aside for 
15 or 20 minutes. Lift the paper out 
with a glass rod, throw it into a bucket 
of water, and wash it thoroughly in 
a stream of water till it no longer tastes 
add or reddens blue litmus paper. Dry 
it by exposure to the air, or at a very 
gentle heat. 

Japaneee Matches. — Lampblack, 5 ; 
sulphur, 11 ; gimpowder from 26 to 30 
parts, this last proportion varying with 
the quality of the powder. Grind very 
fine, and make the material into a 
paste with alcohol; form it into dice 
about } of an inch square, with a knife 
or spatula let them dry rather gradually 
on a warm mantelpiece, not too near 
a fire. When dry, fix one of the little 
squares into a small cleft made at the 
end of a lavender stalk, or, what ia 
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better, the solid 8tnw-lik« materUl of 
which hoggemaidn* carpet - broomf are 
made. laght the material at a candle, 
bold the stem downwaiHl. After the 
first blazing off, a ball of molten laya 
will form, horn which the canons oonu- 
cations will soon appear. 

QincK-iCATCH.--i/iiick-matcb is made 
of cotton lamp-wick thi'ead, soaked for 
an hour or two m a mixtore of gun- 
powder, 1} lb., and gum water, made 
by dissolving 2 oz. of gum-arabic in 1 
pint of water, into which the gunpowder 
should be beaten up till dissohred. The 
cotton may be 3, 4, or more strands in 
thickness, and should be wound off out 
of the mixture, passed through a funnel 
pipe to make it even, and dried on a 
frame. It must be enclosed in paper 
tubes for use, as it will not bum with 
the necessary rapidity if not covered. 

Anoih$r method is by coating lamp- 
cottoQ as thickly as possible with meal- 
powder, rendered adhesive by mixture 
of thick gum-arabio, and covered by two 
strips of paper wound round it spirally, 
one over the other in opposite direc- 
tions, the outer one being pasted to the 
inner. 

FiRB Balloons. — The material for 
making a small balloon should be a fine, 
thin, close-textured tissue paper. Having 
determined that the balloon shall con- 
sist of a specific number of gores, or 
sections, say 34 or 16, a pattern for 
cutting them by should be made of 
pasteboard, or some tolerably hard sub- 
stance. Suppose the entire height of the 
balloon, without its appendages, is to be 
3 feet, and the number of gores 32, an 
elegant shape will be got by making the 
pattern 1 inch wide at one end, 3 inches at 
the other, and 8 inches at its broadest part, 
which should be at one-third of its length, 
if the balloon is intended to have a pear- 
like figure. Varnish the gores with the 
ordinary boiled oil, and hang them up 
singly on lines till perfectly dry. They 
are next to be put together, which may 
be done with gum water or dean thin 

riste. After pasting or gumminff about 
an inch of one of the gores, lay the edge 
of another abont midway across the part 
pasted, and then doable over about \ of 



an inch of it, dabbing it lightly from end 
to end with a clean cloth, to ensure its 
holding securely. Two of the gores 
being thus united, unite two others in 
like manner, and so on, until, if there 
were 32 gores in all, the number is 
reduced to 16. In like manner pro 
ceed till the number is eight, then four, 
and then two; hanging the sections 
up at every pasting, so that they may 
get thoroughly dry whilst proceeding. 
The two halves are last of all to be con- 
nected in the same way; and this part 
of the undertaking is then completed. A 
circle of wire, about 6 inches in diameter, 
should be worked into the bottom of it, 
to keep the fabric of the balloon at a 
sufiicient distance from the flame of the 
spirit. Another wire may be fixed across 
this circle to hold a piece of sponge, 
which should be immersed in spirits of 
wine. A smouldering piece of brown 
paper held underneath the aperture will 
in a few minutes put the balloon in an 
ascending condition. Having thus inflated 
the balloon, ignite the piece of sponge, 
and let it rise. When it is intended to 
inflate the balloon with hydrogen or coal 
gn&, the latter apparatus is not needed ; 
but a light car, or any other ornament 
proportioned to the ascending power of 
the balloon, may be appended to it, 
which will have the effect of maintaining 
it in the right position, and also of keep- 
ing it longer in sight than would other- 
wise be the case. 

8ALTPBTB8 FBOM DA1IA0ED GUNPOW- 
DER. — Dissolve the powder in warm 
water, filter the solution through fine 
linen bags, and then evaporate the water 
by boiling it, until the solution is of suf- 
ficient strength to crystallize. 

Serpents, or Squibs. — 1. Mealed 
powder, 1 lb. 8 oz. ; charcoal, 4 oi. ; sul- 
phur, 1 oz. ; saltpetre, 3 oi. 2. Mealed 
powder, 1 lb. ; chjircoal, 1 oz. ; saltpetre, 
1} oz. ; steel filings, 1 oz. The case is 
made by rolling cartridge paper in slips 
of 6 or 8 inches in breadth round a for- 
mer, and pasting down the last fold, for 
serpents. The cose, having been choked 
at one end, is filled by inserting a fhnnel 
into the cast, filling the Amnel with com- 
position, and gently moving a rod or ram- 
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mer up and down the fuonel-pipt, the rod 
being introduced before the composition. 
A piece of touchpaper is fastened to the 
end. For squibs, before filling the case, 
ram in hard a thimbleful of coarse gun- 
powder. 

SHOWEBf OF FiRB.^ — (^ines0 Fire. — 
Mealed powder, 1 lb.; sulphur, 2 oz.; 
iron filings, 5 oz. Anoimt Fire. — ^Mealed 
powder, 1 lb. ; charcoal, 2 oz. To form 
a shower of fire, mould small paper cases 
on a rod, -^ of an inch in diameter, and 
2} inches in length. They must not be 
choked, as it will be sufficient to twist 
the end of the case, and having put the 
rod into it, beat it to make it assume its 
form. When the cases are filled, which 
is done by immersing them in the com- 
position, fold down the other end, and 
then apply a match. They must be fixed 
on a firame with leaders, to be fired si- 
multaneously. 

Pin, OB Cathekik e,Wh£BIA — ^Mealed 
powder, 12 oz. ; saltpetre, 3 oz. ; sul- 
phur, 1| oz. Tlie pipe or case is made 
on a long wire former, about ^ of an 
inch in diameter, into which the compo- 
sition is poured through a fHinnel, and 
shaken down. The case is then rolled 
round a small circle of wood about 1 inch 
in diameter, and not more than } an inch 
thick, with a hole through the centre ef 
it for a nail, or pin. One end of the case 
is to be pasted round the wood, and each 
half turn of it secured with sealing wax, 
or a strip of paper pasted across the wheel. 
The end is tnen primed, 

CBACKEit& — ^The case is made of cart- 
ridge paper, the dimensions required 
bemg 15 mches by d^ inches. First fold 
down one edge, about f of an inch broad, 
then turn down the double edge about 
\ of an inch, and bend back the single 
edge over the double fold, so as to form 
within a channel, which is to be filled 
with mealed powder, not ground very 
fine ; the powder is then to be covered 
by the folds on each side, and the whole 
is to be pressed by a flat ruler ; and the 
part containing the powder is to be folded 
into the remainder of the paper, eveir 
fold being pressed down. The cracker is 
then doubled backwards and forwards in 
folds about 2} inches, which are pressed 



quite close, and a piece of twine is passed 
twice round the middle across the folds, 
and the joinings secured by causing the 
twine to take a turn round the middle at 
each fold successively ; one of the ends 
of the folds may be doubled short under, 
which will produce an extra report ; the 
other must project a little beyond the 
rest for the purpose of being primed. 

OOLOUBED Fires. — In the preparation 
of coloured fires the utmost care should 
be taken to have the component parts of 
the mixtures well triturated apart from 
each other, passed thi'ough fine sieves, 
and kept separately in stoppered bottles. 
They do not improve by keeping, and 
therefore should be used as soon as pos- 
sible after mixing. The proper amount 
of each ingredient being parcelled out and 
placed on a sheet of glass or paper, the 
whole is carefVilly mixed with a light 
hand by means of a bone or wooden knife, 
a common paper knife for instance. Chlo- 
rate of potossa must be treated with 
especial caution, as it is very liable to 
explosion from friction whilst in contact 
with combustible matter. 

Blue Fire. — 1. Sulphur, sulphate of 
potassa, and ammonio-sulphate of copper, 
of each, 15 parts ; nitre, 27 ; chlorate ot 
potassa, 28. For theatrical illuminations. 
2. Metallic antimony, 1 part ; sulphur, 2 ; 
nitre, 5. 3. Sulphate of copper, 7 parts ; 
sulphur, 24 ; chlorate of potasn, 69. 

Crimson Fire. — Chlorate of potassa, 
4\ parts ; alder or willow charcoal, 5} ; 
sulphur, 22j( ; nitrate of strontia, 67}. 
For pots. 

Green Fire. — 1. Charcoal and sul- 
phuret of arsenic, of each, 1| part; 
sulphur, 10| ; chlorate of potassa, 23^ ; 
nitrate of baryta, OS}. 2. Nitrate of 
baryta, 77 parts; chlorate of potassa, 
8; fine charcoal, 3; sulphur, 18. 3. 
Metallic arsenic, 2 parts; charcoal, 3; 
chlorate of potassa, 5; sulphur, 13; 
nitrate of baryta, 77. 

LUac Fire. — Black oxide of copper, 
6 parts; dry chalk. 20; sulphur, 25; 
chlorate of potassa, 49. 

Purple Fire. — 1. Sulphuret of anti- 
mony, 2} paiis ; black oxide of copper, 
10 ; sulphur and nitrate of potassa, ot 
each, 22{ ; chlorate of potassa, 42. 2. 
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Sulphur, 12 parts ; black oxide of copper, 
12 ; chlorate of potassa, 30. 

kcd Fire,^~l, Sulphur, sulphuret of 
antimony, and nitre, of each, 1 part; 
dried nitrate of strontia, 5. 2. Chlorate 
of potassa, 20 parts ; sulphur, 24 ; niti-ate 
of strontia, 56. 3. Coal-dust, 2 parts ; 
gunpowder, 6; sulphur, 20; dried ni- 
trate of strontia, 72. 4. Nitrate of 
strontia, 37 J parts ; flowers of sulphur, 
10 ; charcoal, 1} ; powdered chlorate of 
potash, 5 ; black sulphur of antimony, 

Violet Fire, — Charcoal, 8 parts ; sul- 
phur, 10 ; metallic copper, 15 ; chlorate 
of potassa, 30. 

White /Vrtf.— 1. Nitre, 60 parts; sul- 
phur, 20; black antimony, 10; meal- 
powder, 6; powdered camphor, 4. 2. 
Gunpowder, 12} parts; zinc filings, 18; 
sulphur, 23; nitre, 46j(. 3. Charcoal, 
1 part ; sulphur, 24 ; nitre, 75. 

Yellow Fire,--!, Sulphur, 16 parts ; 
dried carbonate of soda, 23 ; chlorate of 
potassa, 61. 2. Charcoal, 6 parts ; sul- 
phur, 19). For pans. 

Pyrotbchnic Mixtures: — 

White Xi^A*.— Saltpetre, 8 parts ; sul- 
phur, 2 ; antimony, 2. 

Bed Light. — Nitrate of strontia, 20 
parts ; chlorate of potash, 5 ; sulphur, 
6} ; charcoal, 1. 

Blue Light, — Chloride of potash, 9 
parts; sulphur, 3; carbonate of cop- 
per, 3. 

Yellow X^A«.— Nitrate of soda, 24 
parts; antimony, 8; sulphur, 6; char- 
coal, 1. 

Green X^Af.— Nitrate of baryta, 20 
parts ; chlorate of potash, 18 ; sul- 
phur, 10. 

Violet £i^A<.~Nitrate of strontia, 4 
parts ; chlorate of potash, 9 ; sulphur, 
5 ; carbonate of copper, 1 ; calomel, 1. 

Matches. — Ordinary matches are 
small slips of wood which hare been 
dipped in sulphur, and afterwards tipped 
with a paste capable of ignition by fric- 
tion. This paste contains — 1. Common 
phosphorus, 4 parts; nitre, 16; red- 
lead, 3; strong lead, 6. 2. Ordinary 
phosphorus, 9 parts ; nitre, 14 ; bin- 
oxide of manganese, 14 ; gum or glue, 
16. Melt the glue at 212^ F., gra- 



dually add the phosphorus, which must 
be well stirred into the liquid ; then add 
the nitra and colouring matter. Keep 
the paste at a regular temperature of 
about 97° F. by means of hot water 
under the marble or cast-iron slab on 
which it is spread whilst the matches 
are being dipped. If gum is used, all 
the operations may be more easily per- 
formed, as the materials can be mixed 
cold ; but the matches made with gum 
are easily spoilt by damp. 

Matches without Sulphub.— Char 
the ends of the splints with red-hot iron, 
dip them into a thin layer of stearic 
acid, or wax, melted in a flat-bottomed 
tinned copper pan. The dipping paste 
for these matches is ordinary phos- 
phorus, 3 parts; strong glue, 3*5; 
water, 3; fine sand, 2*0; colouring 
matter, *1 to '5; chlorate of potash, 3. 
These matches bum readily, with a 
bright flame, and hare no unpleasant 
smell. Amorphous phosphorus not being 
poisonous, or liable to accidental igni- 
tion, is preferable to ordinary phosphorus. 
The paste used is amorphous phospho- 
rus, 3 parts ; chlorate of potash, 4 ; glue, 
2*5; water, 5 ; pounded glass, 2. 

Safety- Matches. — Dip the splints 
in a paste composed of chlorate of potash, 
6 parts ; sulphide of antimony, 2 to 3 ; 
glue, weighed dry, 1. The paste for the 
rubbing surface is amorphous phospho- 
rus, 10 parts ; oxide of manganese, or 
sulphide of antimony, 8; glue, 3 to 6, 
weighed dry. The ingredients must be 
thoroughly mixed, and care must be 
taken not to mix the chlorate of potash 
in the dry state with the other mate- 
rials ; it should be mixed first with glue 
dissolyed in warm water. The paste for 
the rubbing sur&ce may be spread with 
a brush or spatula on the side of the 
box. 

Matches without Phobphorus.— 1. 
For the production of these lucifera a 
mixture of fi-om 4 to 6 parts of chlorate 
of potash, and 2 parts each of bichro- 
mate of potash, and of oxide of iron or 
of lead, with 3 parts strong glue is used. 
For the igniting sur&oe, a mixtore of 
29 parts sulphate of antimony, 2 to 4 
parts bichromate of potash, 4 to 6 oartt 
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oxide of either iron, lead, or manganese, 
2 parts of glass powder, and from 2 
to 3 parts strong glue or gum. These 
matches will ignite only on the friction 
surface thus prepared. 2. For the 
match-heads a mixture of chlorate of 
potash and a compound of hyposulphnr- 
ous acid with soda, ammonia, and oxide 
and sub-oxide of copper. This com- 
pound is formed by dividing a solution 
of copper into two equal parts, super- 
saturating one of them with ammonia, 
and the other with hyposulphate of 
soda ; then mixing the two solutions, and 
stirring the mixture well, a Tiolet pow- 
der precipitates. One part of it is to 
be mixed with 2 parts of the chlorate of 
potash, and a small quantity of pounded 
glass. Lucifers made in this way are, 
however, objectionable, from the &ict 
that they will ignite on any rough sur- 
£ice, even more easily than the common 
kind. 

Ghin-Ootton. — There are several 
varieties of gun-cotton — the explosive, 
soluble only in acetic ether j pyroxiline, 
soluble in sulphuric ether and alcohol ; 
and xyloidine. All these are formed by 
the action of nitric acid on cotton or 
lignine in some form. The difference 
between them consists mainly in the 
strength and temperature of the acids 
employed in their preparation. The 
most explosive is prepared with the 
strong acids, sulphuric and nitric, mixed, 
the object of the sulphuric being to take 
water from the nitric, and so leave the 
Utter in its full strength to combine 
with the lignine or cotton. The first 
thing to be done is to thoroughly cleanse 
the raw material. This is effected by 
boiling it in an alkaline solution, then 
drying it in a current of air, and then 
again boiling it in clean water. After 
the second boiling it must be very 
thonyughly dried at about 120° F. The 
cotton must be very thoroughly dried, 
as any moisture which might remain in 
it would, by combining with the add, 
generate heat, and set up a destructive 
action. The cotton, in charges of 1 lb., 
is placed separately in a bath containing 
the mixed acids, the mixture in which 
the cotton la submerged oonsisting of 3 



parts by weight of Nordhausen sulphuric 
acid, specific gravity 1*84, and 1 part of 
nitric acid, specific gravity 1'5; this 
mixture allowed to cool down — a pro- 
cess which occupies two or three days 
— ^before the cotton is placed m it. After 
immersion, the charges of cotton are 
strained until each contains only about 
10 times its weight of acids, and each 
charge is then placed in an earthenware 
jar and covered down. In order to pre- 
vent any heating from taking place, the 
jars should be placed in a current of 
cold water. The cotton afler being ex- 
posed to the acid for 48 hours, in order 
to ensure its thorough conversion, is 
removed from the jars and squeezed 
nearly dry. It is then to be suddenly 
plunged into a strong &11 of cold water, 
and left for a short time. The object of 
placing the gun-cotton in the fall of 
water is to ensure the sudden and com- 
plete submersion of the material, and 
thus avoid the heating and decomposi- 
tion of the cotton, which would take 
place at the surface of the water if the 
cotton were immersed gradually. On 
its removal from the fall of water, the 
gun-cotton is wrung dry, and placed in 
a stream of water for 48 hours. After 
being washed and partly dried several 
times more, the cotton should be 
thoroughly dried at the temperature ot 
no more than 140° F. It is now so ex- 
plosive that great care is required in its 
arrangement, being about three times as 
explosive as gunpowder. As thus pre- 
pared gun-cotton scarcely differs from 
unchanged cotton in appearance; it is 
white and fibrous, and rather harsh to 
the touch. If only a small quantity is 
required — 1. Mix 4J oz. of pure, dry, 
nitrate of potash with 30 fluid drachms 
of sulphuric acid, sp. gr. 1*845, and stir 
into this mixture carefully 120 grs. of 
best carded cotton. As soon as satura- 
tion is complete, in about one minute, if 
proper care has been used, throw the 
cotton into a large pan of clean rain 
water, and change the water repeatedly 
until litmus ceases to show the presence 
of add, then squeeze it in a cloth, and, 
after being well pulled out, dry it at 
s temperature of about 180°. 2. Take 
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of cotton 1 02., Bulphnric acid, 5 fl. oz., 
nitric add, 5 fl. 02. ; mix the acida in a 
porcelain mortar, immerse the ootton in 
the mixtare, and stir it for three minutes 
with a glass rod, decant the liquid, poor 
more water on the mass, and repeat the 
process nntil the washing ceases to gire 
a precipitate with chloride of barium. 
Drain the prodnct on filtering paper and 
dry in a water bath. 

Nitro-Qlycerine. — Nitro-glyce- 
rine is made in the following manner : — 
Fuming nitric acid (sp. gr. about 1*52) 
is mixed with twice its weight of the 
strongest sulphuric acid, in a Tessel 
kept cool by being surrounded with cold 
water. When this acid mixture is pro- 
perly cooled, there is slowly poured into 
it rather more than ^ of its weight of 
sympy glycerine; constant stirring is 
kept up during the addition of the gly- 
cerine, and the Tessel containing the 
mixture is maintained at as low a tem- 
perature as possible by means of a sur- 
rounding of cold water, ice, or some 
freezing mixture. It is necessary to 
avoid any sensible heating of the mix- 
ture, otherwise the glycerine, which is 
the sweet principle of oil, would be, to a 
considerable extent, transformed into 
• oxalic acid. When the action ceasest, 
nitro-glycerine is produced. It forms 
on the surface as an oily-looking fluid, 
the undecomposed sulphuric acid form- 
ing the subjacent layer, owing to its 
greater specific gravity. The whole 
mixture is then poured, with constant 
stirring, into a large quantity of cold 
water, when the relative specific gra- 
vities become so altered that the nitro- 
glycerine subsides and the diluted acid 
rises to the surface. After the separa- 
tion in this manner into two layen is 
eflfected, the upper layer may be removed 
by the process of decantation or by 
means of a siphon, and the remaining 
nitro-glycerine is washed and re-washea 
with fresh water till not a trace of acid 
reaction is indicated by blue litmus 
paper. The final purifying process is to 
crvstallize the nitro-glycerine from its 
solutiott in wood naphtha. The final 
process to not necessary when the com« 
ittd to to be ttMd at once. As pre- 



pared in this manner, nitro-fflycerine to 
an oily-looking liquid, of a faint yellow 
colour, perfectly inodorous, and possessed 
of a sweet, aromatic, and somewhat pi- 
quant taste. It to poisonous, small doses 
of it producing headache, which may 
also be produced If the substance to ah" 
sorbed into the blood through the skin, 
and hence it is not desirable to allow it 
to remain long in contact with the skin, 
but rather to wash it off as soon as pos- 
sible with soap and water. Glycerine 
has a specific gravity of 1*25-1*26, but 
the nitro-glycerine has a specific gravity 
of almost 1*6, so that it is a heavy 
liquid. It to practically insoluble in 
water, but it r^ily dissolves in ether, 
in ordinary vinic alcohol, and in methy- 
lic alcohol or wood spirit. If it to 
simply exposed to contact with fira it 
does not explode, although it is so pow- 
erful as an explosive. A burning match 
may be introduced into it without pro- 
ducing any explosion; the match may 
be made to ignite the liquid, but com- 
bustion will cease as soon as the match 
ceases to bum. Nitro-glycerine may 
even be burned by means of a cotton 
wick or a strip of bibulous paper, as oil 
from a lamp, and as harmlessly. It 
remains fixed and perfectly unchanged 
at 212® F.; if heated to about 360*', 
however, it explodes. It detonates when 
struck by the blow of a hammer, but 
only the part struck by the hammer ex- 
plodes; the surrounding liquid remains 
unchanged. As the carriage of nitro- 
glycerine is dangerous, many trials have 
been made to render it inexplosive, and 
to restora Its explosiveness with equal 
readiness. Nobel's method of making 
it inexplosive is at once simple and 
effective. It to to mix with it from 5 to 
10 per cent, of wood spirit, when all 
attempts at exploding it are rendered 
utterly futile. Five per cent, of methyl- 
alcohol to said to be amply sufficient to 
transform the nitro-glycerine into the 
inexplosive or protected state, btt 10 
per cent, to generally aJded befbra send- 
ing any liquid into the market. The 
transformation of protected into ordi- 
nary nitro-glycerine to elliMJted by tho- 
roughly agitaUng it with wftter, and 
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allowing the mixture to settle for a 
short time. Bj this means the water 
dissolTes out the methyl-alcohol, and the 
mixture of spirit and water readily rises 
to the surface, in rirttie of its low spe- 
cific gravity, and can be removed by 
means of a siphon, or by simply pouring 
it off. As a blasting liquid it is now 
ready for use. If protected blasting 
liquid be kept in a closed vessel, it will 
remain in that state for an indefinite 
period of time, and ready at any moment 
to be reduced or rendered fit for action ; 
if, however, it be exposed in an open 
Tessel, it will regain its explosiveness, in 
periods of time proportionate to the 
amount or degree of exposure. For 
blasting purposes, the chief advantage 
which nitro-glycerine possesses is that it 
requires a much smaller hole or chamber 
than gunpowder does, the strength of 
the latter being scarcely -^ that of the 
former. A chamber, 34 millimetres in 
diameter, was made perpendicularly in 
a dolomitic rock, 60 fl. in length, and 
at a distance of 14 ft. from its extremity, 
which was nearly vertical. At a depth 
of 8 ft., a vault filled with clav was 
found, in consequence of which the 
bottom of the hole was tamped, leaving 
a depth of 7 ft. One litre and a half of 
nitro-glycerine was then poured in ; it 
occupied 5 ft. A match and stopper 
were then applied as stated, and the mine 
sprung. The effect was so enormous as 
to pn^uce a fissure 50 ft. in length, and 
another of 20 ft. Nitro-glycerine has, 
however, one disadvantage. It freezes 
at a temperature very probably above 
92° F., and it is said that even at a tem- 
perature of 43«>to 46° F. the oil solidi- 
fies to an icy mass, which mere friction 
will cause to explode. It is probable, 
however, that the f^zmg-point of the 
oil lies somewhat lower than is here 
stated, though as yet no exact determi- 
nation of the freezing-point of the oil 
has been made. Great care must be ex- 
ercised whilst it is in a fh>zen stat«L as 
otherwise it will cause moat dreadful 
aeddents. 

Dynamite ia made by mixing 75 
per cent, of nitro-glyeerine with 25 per 
cent, of p ow dt rt d aand. Dynamite re- 



tains all the properties of nitro-glycermo 
for blasting, but is not so dangerous, 
as it may l^ handled freely. Explosion 
is produced by means of a percussion 
cap in the same manner as with nitro- 
glycerine. 

Fulminates. — Fulminate of Mer- 
cury. — 1. This highly-explosive com- 
pound consists of protoxide of mercury 
united with an acid; fulminic acid, 
formed of cyanogen and oxygen. Ful- 
minate of mercury is prepared by causing 
alcohol to react on the acid proto- 
nitrate. A quantity of mercury is dis- 
solved in 12 parts of nitric acid of 35° or 
40°of Baumd, and 11 parts of alcohol 
at *86 are gradually added to the solu- 
tion; while the temperature b slowly 
elevated, a lively reaction, accompanied 
by a copious evolution of reddish va- 
pours, soon ensues, when the liquid, on 
cooling, deposits small crystals of a yel- 
lowish white colour. Fulminate of mer- 
cury is one of the most explosive com- 
pounds known, and should be handled 
with great care, especially when it is 
dry, and it detonates when rubbed 
against a hard body. It dissolves rea- 
dily in boiling water, but the greater 
portion is again deposited in crystals 
during cooling. The fulminating mate- 
rial of percussion caps is made ot ful- 
minate of mercury prepared as just 
stated, after having been washed in cold 
water. The substance is allowed to 
drain until it contains only about 20 per 
cent, of water, and is then mixed with 
■I of its weight of nitre, which mixture 
is ground on a marble table with a 
muller of guiacum-wood. A small 
quantity of the paste is then placed in 
each copper cap and allowed to dry, the 
fulminating powder in the cap being 
often coveml with a thin coat of^vamish 
to preserve it from moisture. 2. Weigh 
out 25 grains of mercury in a watcm- 
glass, transfer it to a half-pint pipkin, 
add a measured ) oz. of oxtUnary con- 
centrated nitric acid, sp. gr. 1*42, 
and apply a gentle heat. As soon as the 
mercury is completely dissolved, place 
the pipkin upon the table away from 
any name, and pour quickly into it, at 
arm's length, 5 measured drachmi e£ 
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alcohol, sp. gr. 0*87. A brisk action 
will ensue, and heavy white clouds will 
arise. When this action has subsided, 
fill the pipkin with water, allow the 
fulminate to settle, and then pour off 
the liquid acid. Collect the fulminate 
on a filter, and wash with water as 
long as the washing tastes acid, then dry 
by exposure to the air. This explodes 
at a temperature of S60^ F., or by being 
touched by a glass rod which has been 
dipped in concentrated nitric or sul- 
phunc acid. An electric spai'k also 
explodes it. 

Fulminate of Silver, — Dissolve 10 
grains of pure silver, at a gentle heat, in 
70 minims of ordinary concentrated ni- 
tric acid, sp. gr. 1*42, and 50 minims of 
water. As soon as the silver is dis- 
solved the heat is removed, and 200 
minims of alcohol, sp. gr. 0*87, are 
added. If the nitric acid and alcohol 
are not of the exact strength here given 
it may be difficult to start the action, in 
which case add two or three drops of 
red nitric acid, which contains nitrous 
acid. Standard silver, containing copper, 
may be used for the preparation of the 
fulminate. If the action does not com- 
mence after a short time, a very gentle 
heat may be applied until effervescence 
begins, when the fulminate of silver will 
be deposited in minute needles, and may 
be further treated as in the case of ful- 
minate of mercury. As the fulminate of 
silver is exploded much more readily 
than the fulminate of mercury, it must 
be handled with the greatest caution 
when dry. It should be separated into 
small quantities, each portion wrapped 
in paper, and kept in a cardboard box, 
nothing harder than this should be 
brought in contact with it. This mix- 
ture is of no use for percussion caps, 
bemg too violent in its action. 

lircw-doicn Detonating Cracker, — 
Screw up a particle of fulminate of silver 
in a piece of thin paper, with some frag- 
ments of a crushed quartz pebble. 

Double Fulminate of Silver and Am- 
monia, — Dissolve fulminate of silver in 
warm ammonia : the solution, on cooling, 
will deposit crystals of the double ful- 
minate. This » very violent in its ex- 



plosion, and is dangerous whilst still 
moist. 

Fulminating Platinum. — ^Dbsolve bin- 
oxide of platinum in diluted sulphuric 
acid, mix the solution with excess of 
ammonia, a black precipitate is ob- 
tained, which detonates violently- at 
about 400° F. 

Fulminating Gold. — ^Add ammonia to a 
solution of terchloride of gold ; the buff 
precipitate which it deposits is violently 
explosive at a gentle heat. 

Terchloride of Gold, — ^Dissolve gold in 
hydrochloric acid, with one-fourth of its 
volume of nitric acid. Evaporate on a 
water bath to a small bulk ; when cool, 
yellow prismatic crystals of a compound 
of the terchloride, with hydrochloric 
acid are deposited, from which the hy- 
di'ochloric acid may be expelled by a 
gentle heat, not exceeding 250° F. The 
terchloride forms a red brown deliques- 
cent mass, which dissolves very readily 
in water. 

Ghinpowder. — The component 
parts of gunpower are saltpetre, sul- 
phur, and charcoal, used in the follow- 
ing proportions: — 1. English war pow- 
der. — Saltpetre, 75 parts ; sulphur, 10 ; 
charcoal, 15. 2. French war powder. — 
Saltpetre, 75 parts; sulphur, 12*5; 
cl • -~ - ^ « . ..^ 
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SuLPHUB. — Refined sulphur in rolls 
is used. This must be x^uced to an 
impalpable powder, which is usually 
ikflTected by placing the sulphur in hollow 
wooden drums, having projections, or 
brackets inside. A number of small 
br^ss balls are put into the drum with 
the sulphur, and the drum is made to 
revolre for six hours, when the action 
of the balls and projections reduces the 
sulphur to very fine powder, which is 
then extracted through wire gauze. Any 
small particles of sand, or unequally pul- 
verized sulphur, are then separated by 
a bolting machine. 

Chabooal. — ^The quality of the char- 
coal depends greatly upon the material 
from which it is obtained, and the 
manner in which it is prepared. The 
soft, woody parts of plants, which yield 
a friable, porous charcoal, leaving very 
little ash, are preferred. Black alder, 
and spindle tree, poplar, chestnut, vine- 
stalks and willow, are most esteemed. 
Hemp-stalks, fibres of flax, and old linen 
also yield a very good charcoal. Remove 
the bark, leaves, and smaller branches, 
selecting branches from 1 to 2 inches in 
thickness. These are to be cut into 
lengths of 5 or 6 feet, and tied in bun- 
dles, weighing about 30 lbs. The wood 
will not be injured by exposure to the 
rain, as that tends to remove extrac- 
tive matter. -The carbonization is 
efiected either in pits, or in cast-iron 
cylinders. The* yield of charcoal is 18 
to 20 per cent.,%hen prepared in pits; 
and from 35 to 40 per cent, when pre- 
pared in the cast-iron cylinders. The 
process of manu&cture is similar to that 
adopted for ordinary charooal, the pits 
or cylinders, however, replacing the or- 
dinsry kiln. If the diarcoal is intended 
for sporting powder, it may be with- 
drawn whilst of a brown colour, when 
it 18 called red charooal. This would 
make a powder too explosive for war 
purposes; this must be-pirepared from the 
Uadt or diatSUd charooal^ which is more 
completely calcined, and is used by all 
English makers. The best quality has 
a bluish black colour, is light, finn. and 
slightly flexible, and should be used im- 
nediatdiy it is made, as it rapidl/ dete- 



I riorates bv keeping. Charcoal that has 
been too highly burned for war powder 
is used in the manu&cture of blasting 
powder, as that need not be so inflam- 
mable. 

Pulverixmg. — ^The required quantities 
of sulphur and charcoal are thoroughly 
pulverized, and inuinutely mi^ed, by 
being rolled for about four hours in a 
cast-iron drum, with numerous small 
brass balls, at a speed of about 28 revo- 
lutions a minute. When the mixture is 
complete, the powdered sulphur asa 
charooal is removed from the drum, 
and a proportionate quantity of salt' 
petre is added. Great care must ba 
used in weighing out the various ingre- 
dients, according to the quality of the 
powder require^ as upon that, and the 
complete mixing of the materials, the 
success of the manufacture depends. 

Mixing, — ^The powder is put in a 
mixing machine, which is a leather drum, 
in which are placed numerous small 
bronze balls. The machine revolves at 
from 25 to 30 revolutions a minute, and 
in about 4 hours' time the mixing is 
complete. 

QrantUatrng, — The powder having 
been damped and pressed into cakes, 
must then be crushed to the required 
size of grain. It is first roughly 
broken into lumps by small mallets ; it 
IS then fed into the granulating machine, 
which is caused to revolve for 35 or 40 
minutes, at about 10 revolutions a 
minute. A small stream of water enters 
the granulator; the movement of the 
machine rolling the damp grains con- 
stantly among the dry meal powder, 
causes the latter to adhere to their sur- 
fiioe, and each grain is thus increased by 
concentric layers. When the small meal 
powder is all absorbed by the action of 
the granulator, the material is placed in 
a barrel ready for equalization. 

Equalizing, — ^The grains as they come 
from the granulator are of various sizes, 
they are therefore sifted over two lea- 
ther or parchment sieves, one of which 
is pierc^ to separate the grains which 
are too large, whilst the other allows all 
the dust to pass through, retaining only 
the grains whidi are d^ the desired sixt. 
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The small refoM powder which has 
passed through the sieTe, is again placed 
:ii the granulator, and acted upon as be- 
fore described. 

Qlaxing, — ^The powder is placed in a 
cask, or barrel, which rerolves on its 
axis at about 40 revolutions a minute ; 
bj the friction of the grains against each 
other they become round, smooth, and 
policed, in which state the powder will 
bear the shaking and friction of carriage 
without injury, and is less likely to 
absorb moisture than when in rough and 
angular grains. 

Drying, — ^The powder must not be too 
rapidly dried, a temperature commenc- 
mg at about 66^ F^ and gradually in- 
creased to 130^ or 140° F., is a safe one ; 
the operation requires from 3 to 4 
hours, and is best performed in a room 
warmed by steam pipes or hot-air 
flues. The powder is tnen fit for use, 
and may be packed in sacks, to be after- 
wards placed in casks, or in double 
casks ; sporting powder is usually packed 
in tin canisters. 

Pharaoh's Serpents.— Fuse in a 
crucible equal parts by weight of yellow 
prussiate of potash and flower of sul- 
phur, frequently it is advisable, if the 
heat cannot be well regulated, to include 
a little carbonate of potash; lixiviate 
the m|iss with water and filter ; the fil- 
trate will be sulphocyanide of potas- 
sium, which, upon being added to a solu- 
tion of mercury dissolved in nitric acid, 
gives a copious precij^itate of sulpho- 
cyanide' of mercury ; collect this ; wash 
well with water, and drv; roll into a 
small pyramid, cover with tin-foil, and 
when dry it is ready to be lit. 

Engraving on Wood. — JTti- 
graveri Lamp, — A clear and steady 
.ight, directed immediately upon the 
block to be. cut, is a most important 
point, and in working by lamplignt it is 
leoessary to protect the eyes from its 
seat and glare. The lamp shown in 
Fig. 30 can be raised or lowered at plea- 
sure by sliding the bracket up or down 
the standard, it being fixed m the de- 
tired position by means of the small set 
«crew. A large globe of transparent 
gjam^ filled with dean wit«r, placed 



between the lamp and the block, causes 
the light to fall directly upon the block. 



Fio.30. 




The dotted line shows the direction of 
the light; by lowering the lamp this 
light would take a more horizontal di- 
rection, thus enabling the engraver to 
work farther from the lamp. A shade 
over the eyes is occasionally used as a 
protection from the light of the lamp. 

Toous. — ^These consist of givers, tint- 
tools, gouges or scoopers, flat toob or 
chisels, and a sharp-edged scraper, some- 
thing like a copper-plate engraver's bur- 
nisher, which is used for lowering the 
block. Of each of these tools several 
sizes are required. 

Graven, — The outline tool. Fig. 31, is 
chiefly used for separating one figure 
Fio.31 



fi-om another, and for outlines. A Is 
the back of the tool ; B, the fiice ; C, th^ 
point ; D is technically termed the belly. 
The horizontal line, 2, shows the surfiice 
of the block. All the handles when 
received from the turner's are circular, 
but as soon as the tool has been inserted 
a segment is cut away from the lower 
jMirt, so that the tool may clear the block. 
The blade should be very fine at the 
point, so that the line it cuts may not 
be visible when the block j printed, its 
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chief duty being to fonn a termination 
to a number of lines running in another 
direction. Although the point should be 
fine, the blade must not be too thin, for 
It would then only make a small open- 
ing, which would probably dose up 
when the block was put in the press. 
When the tool becomes too thin at the 
point, the lower part must be rubbed 
on a hone to enaole it to cut out the 
wood instead of sinking into it. Nine 
gravers of different sizes, starting from 
the outline tool, are sufficient for ordi- 
nary work. The blades as made are 
Tery similar to those used in copper- 
plate engraving ; the necessary shape for 
wood engraving is obtained by rubbing 
the points on a Turkey stone. The faces, 
and part of the backs, of nine gravers of 
dilferent sizes, are shown on Fig. 32 ; 



A^ 
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the dotted line, A C, shows the extent 
to which the tool is sometimes ground 
down to broaden the point. This grind- 
ing rounds the point of the tool, instead 
of leaving it straight, as shown at A B. 
Except for the parallel lines, called 
tints, these gravers are used for nearly 
all kinds of work. The width of the 
line cut out is regulated by the thick- 
ness of the graver near the point, and 
the pressure of the engraver's hand. 

HXnt-tools. — ^The parallel lines form- 
ing an even and uniform tint, as in the 
representation of a clear sky, are ob- 
tained by what is called the tint-tool, 
which is thinner at the back, but deeper 
at the side, than the graver, and the 
angle of the face at the point is much 
more acute, as shown on Fig. 33 : A is 
a side view of the blade ; B shows the 
&cet of nine tint-tools of varying fine- 
ness. The handle is of the same form as 
that used for the graver. The graver 
should not be used in place of the tint- 
tooly as from the greater width of its 



point a very slight inclination of th# 
hand will cause a perceptible irregu 



Fig. 33. 



iTfrif 
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larity in the distance of the lines, be- 
sides tending to undercut the line left, 
which must be carefully avoided. Fig. 
34 shows the points and faces of the 



Fro. 34. 






two tools, drom a comparison of which 
this statement will be readily under- 
stood. As the width of the tint-tool at 
B is little more than at A, it causes only 
a very slight difference in the distance 
of the lines cut, if inclined to the right 
or the left, as compared with the use of 
the graver. Tint-tools that are strong 
in the back are to be preferred as less 
likely to bend, and giving greater free- 
dom of exeoution than weak ones. A tint- 
tool that is thicker at the back than 
at the lower part, leaves the black raised 
lines solid at their base, as in Fig. 35, 



Fio.36. 
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the block being less liable to damage 
than in the case of Fig. 36, in which the 
lines are no thicker at their base than 
at the surfkce. The face of both graven 
and tint-toob should be kept rather long 
than short; though if the point be 
ground too fine it will be very liable to 
break. When, as in Fig. 37, the face is 
long,— or, strictly speaking, when the 
angle formed by the plane of the fact 
L 2 
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and th« lower line of the blade is com- 
paratiTelj acute,— a line is cat with 

Fio. 3t. 



much greater clearness than when the 
fiuM is comparatiyelj obtuse, and the 
small shaving cut out turns gently orer 
towards the hand. When, however, the 
fiioe of the tool approaches to the diape 
seen in Fig. 38, the reverse happens ; the 



no. 88. 
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Amall shaving is rather ploughed out 
than cleanly cut out; and the force 
necessary to push the tool forward 
frequently causes small pieces to fly 
out at each side of the hollowed line, 
more especially if the wood is dry. The 
shaving, also, instead of coming aside over 
the fitoe of the tool, turns over before the 
point, as in Fig. 38, and hinders the en- 
graver from seeing that part of the pen- 
cilled line which Is directly under it. 
A short-£u)ed tool of itself prevents the 
engraver from distinctly seeine the point. 
When the fitoe of a tool has become ob- 
tuse it ought to be ground to a proper 
form; for instance, from the shape of 
the figure A to that of B^ Fig. 39. 
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Preparing Gravers and Tint^ooU, — 
Gravers and tint-tools, when first re- 
ceived from the makers, are generally 
too hard — a defect that is soon discovered 
by the point breaking off short as soon as 
It enters the wood. To remedy this, the 
blade of the tool most be tempered to a 
stTiiw colour, aad either dipped in sweet 



oil, or allowed to cool gradually. If 
removed from the iron while it is still 
of a straw colour, it will have been 
softened no more than sufficient; but 
should it have acquired a purple tinge, 
it will have been softened too much, and 
instead of breaking at the point, as be- 
fore, it will bend. A small grindstone 
is of great service in grinding down the 
fiices of tools that have become obtuse. 
A Turkev stone is a very good substitute, 
as, besides reducing uie &ce, the tool 
receives a point at the same time ; but 
this requires more time. Some engravers 
use only a Turkey stone for sharpening 
their tools ; a hone in addition is of great 
service. A graver that has received a 
final polish on a hone cuts a clearer lino 
than one which has only been sharpened 
on a Turkey stone ; it also cuts more 
pleasantly, gliding smoothly through the 
wood, if it be of good qnsdity, without 
stirring a particle on either side of the 
line. The gravers and tint-tools used 
for engraving on a plane sur&ce are 
straight at the point, as are here repre- 
sent^ Figs. 40 and 41 ; but for engrav- 



FlO.40. 




ing on a block rendered concave in cer- 
tain parts by lowering, it is necessary 
that the point should incline slightly up- 
wards, as in Fig. 40. The dotted line 
shows the direction of the point used for 
plane sur£Me engraving. There is no 
difficulty in getting a tool to descend on 
one side of a part hollowed out or low- 
ered ; but unless the point is slightly in- 
clined upwards, as is here shown, it is 
extremely difficult to make it ascend on 
the side opposite without getting too 
much hold, and thus producing a wider 
white line than intended. 

Gouges and Chisels, A to E, Fig. 42.— 
Gouges of different sizes are used for 
scoopine out the wood towards the centre 
of the block ; whilst flat tools, or chisels, 
are chiefly employed in cutting away the 
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wood towards the edges, about one-eighth 
of an inch below the subject. The gouge 

Fig. 42. 

IS similar to an ordinary carpenter's 
gouge, except that it is solid, being a 
round bar, with the end ground on at 
an angle. The other articles required 
are, a sand-bag, on which to rest the 
block whilst engraving it; an agate 
burnisher, and a dabber, which are used 
for taking proof-impressions of the wood- 
cut; an oil stone, and eye-glass with 
shade. 

Holding the Graver, — Engravers on 
copper and steel, who have much harder 
substances than wood to cut, hold the 
graver with the forefinger extended on 
the blade beyond the thumb, Fig. 43, so 



Fig. 43. 




that by its pressure the point may be 
pressed into the plate. As boxwood, 
however, is much softer than these me- 
tals, and as it is seldom of perfectly 
equal hardness throughout, it is neces- 
sary to hold the graver in a different 
manner, and employ the thumb at once 
as a stay or rest for the blade, and as a 
check npon the force exerted by the palm 
of the hand, the motion being chiefly 

Fia.44. 




guided by the forefinger, as is shown m 
Fig. 44. The thumb, with tiie end rest- 



ing against the side of the Uock, in the 
manner just represented, allows the 
blade to move backwards and forwards 
with a slight degree of pressure against 
it, and in case of a slip, it is ever ready 
to check the graver's progress. This 
mode of resting the thumb against the 
edge of the block is, however, only ap- 
plicable when the cuts are so small as to 
allow the graver, when thus guided and 
controlled, to reach every part of the 
subject. When the cut is too large to 
admit of this, the thumb then rests upon 
the surface of the block, as in Fig. 45, 

Fro. 46. 




still forming a stay to the blade of the 
graver, and checking at once any acci- 
dental slip. 

Wood. — ^For large coarse cuts, such as 
are often used for trade purposes, syca- 
more and pear tree may be employed, 
but are too soft and iiregular in the 
grain to bear fine work. Boxwood, either 
English, American, or from the Levant, 
is the &vourite material ; it should be of 
a light straw yellow colour, free from 
black or white spots or red streaks, as 
these indicate a soft wood, which 
crumbles away under the graver. The 
small wood is generally tolerably f^ 
from blemishes. When a large cut is 
wanted, if a block of the required size is 
not at hand, several smaller blocks are 
sometimes bolted together. The blocks 
are cut a trifle thicker than the height 
of type, about an inch ; they are then 
planed, brought to a very smooth sur- 
£ice, and gauged to the exact height ot 
type. These blocks should be kept for 
some months tmtil they are properly 
seasoned. 

Drawing on the Block. — ^The polished 
boxwood will not take the pencil with- 
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oat a slisht wash is first laid on it. A 
thin wa^ of Chinese white mixed with 
water, some very fine Bath briclc dust, or 
the white scrapings of glazed cardboard, 
mixed with water, and gently rubbed off 
when dry with the palm of the hand, 
gives a capital surface for the black-lead 
pencil. Make a tracing of the outline of 
the subject, place a sheet of transfer 
paper on the block, lay the tracing over 
it, and go carefully over every line with 
a sharp point. It must be remembered 
that the woodcut will be reversed when 
printed. The outlines must be corrected, 
and completed, by a hard sharp-pointed 
HHHH pencil; the tints may after- 
wards be filled in by a softer pencil, or 
thin washes of Indian ink, to show the 
effect of light and shade. Caution must 
be taken to use these washes sparingly, 
so as not to affect the wood. AH parts 
of the block, not being cut, must be kept 
covered up, so as to preserve the drawing 
from injury, and the fine lines of the cut 
from being blunted or broken. Smooth 
blue glazei paper is very good for this 
purpose, as it reduces the glare from the 
.amp. 

Proofs. — When the engraving is 
finished, a proof may be taken in the 
following manner before blocking out the 
cut, that is, before the superfluous wood 
is cleared away; — rub down a little 
printer's ink on a slab till it is fine and 
smooth ; take a little of this on a silk 
dabber, and carefullv dab the block until 
sufficient ink b left upon the sur&ce, 
without allowing any to sink below it. 
Lay a piece of India paper on the block 
with about two inches margin all round ; 
on this place a thin smooth card ; rub 
this over with the burnisher, taking care 
not to shift the card or paper. 

Plugging. — ^If a slip, or mistake, occurs 
in a woodcut, it may be remedied by the 
insertion of a plug. A hole must be 
drilled in the block ; if the error is a 
small one the hole need not be deep, but 
if a large piece has to be inserted it must 
be deeper in proportion. A plug is cut, 
of a round, taper shape; the small 
end is inserted in the hole, and the plug 
is driven down, without, however, using 
too much force. The top of the plug 



must then be cut aS, and carefully- 
brought to a smooth surface, level with 
the rest of the block ; if this is not done 
the plug will be visible on the print. 
If the error to be remedied happens to 
be in a long line, a hole must be drilled 
at each end, and the wood between the 
two holes removed by small chisels, the 
hollow space being filled up in a similar 
way to that already described. 

liithograpJiy. — The following are 
the principles on which the art of litho- 
graphy depends; — the fiicility with 
which calcareous stones imbibe water; 
the great disposition they have to adhere 
to resinous and oily substances ; and the 
affinity between each other of oily and 
resinous substances, and the power they 
possess of repelling water, or a body 
moisiened with water. Hence, when 
di'awiugs are made on a polished surface 
of calcareous stone, with a resinous or 
oily medium, they are so adhesive that 
nothing short of mechanical means can 
effect their separation from it ; and whilst 
the other parts of the stone take up the 
water poured upon them, the resinous, or 
oily parts, repel it. When, therefore, 
over a stone prepared in this manner, a 
coloured oily or resinous substance is 
passed, it will adhere to the drawings 
made as above, and not to those parts of 
the stone which have been watered. The 
ink and chalk used in lithography are of 
a saponaceous quality ; the former is pre* 
pared in Germany nrom a compound of 
curd or oommon soap, pure white wax, a 
small quantity of tallow and shellac, and 
a portion of lampblack, all boiled together, 
and, when cool, dissolved in distilled 
water. The chalk for the crayons used 
in drawing on the stone is a composition 
consisting of the ingredients above men- 
tioned. Afler the drawing on the stone 
has been executed, and is perfectly dry, 
a veiy weak solution of nitric acid is 
poured upon the stone, which not only 
takes up the alkali from the chalk or ink, 
as the case may be, leaving an insoluble 
substance behind it, but lowers, to a 
small extent, that part of the sur&ce of 
the stone not drawn upon, thus preparing 
it to absorb water with greater freedom. 
Weak gum .water is then applied to th< 
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stone, to dose its pores and keep it moist. 
The stone is now washed with water, and 
the printing ink applied with rollers, as 
in letterpress printing ; atler which it is 
passed, in the usual way, through the 
press, the processes of watering and ink- 
ing being repeated for every impression. 
If the work is inclined to get smutty 
a little vinegar or stale beer should be 
put into the water that is used to damp 
the stone. 

Thei-e is a mode of transferring draw- 
ings made with the chemical ink on paper 
prepared with a composition of paste, 
isinglass, and gamboge, which, being 
damped, laid on the stone and passed 
through the press, leaves the drawing on 
the stone, and the process above described 
for preparing the stone and taking the 
impressions is carried into effect. 

Lithographic Stones, to Prepare. 
— Stones are prepared for chalk drawings 
by rubbing two together, with a little 
Silver sand and water between them, 
taking care to sift the sand to prevent 
any large grains from getting in, by which 
the surface would be scratched. The 
upper stone is moved in small circles over 
the under one till the surface of each is 
sufficiently even, when they are washed, 
and common yellow s^ind substituted for 
the silver sand, by which means is pro- 
cured a finer grain. They are then again 
washed clean, and wiped dry. It will be 
found that the upper stone is always of a 
finer grain than the under one. To pre- 
pare stones for writing or ink drawings, 
they are rubbed with brown sand, washed, 
and powdered pumice-stone used in- 
stead ; the stones are again washed, and 
each polished separately with a Hne piece 
of pumice-stone, or water Ayr-stone. 
Chalk can never be used on the stones 
prepared in this manner. The same pro- 
cess is followed in order to clean a stone 
that has already been used. 

LrrHOaRAPHic Ink. — ^Tallow, 2 oz. ; 
virgin wax, 2 oz. ; shellac, 2 oz. ; common 
soap, 2 oz. ; lampblack, ^ oz. The wax 
and tallow are first put in an iron saucepan 
with a cover, and heated till they ignite ; 
whilst they are homing the soap must 
be thrown in in small pieces, one at a 
time, taking care that the first is melted 



before a second is put in. When all the 
soap is melted the ingredients are allowed 
to continue burning till they are reduced 
one-third in volume. The shellac is now 
added, and as soon as it is melted the 
flame must be extinguished. It is often 
necessary in the course of the operation 
to extinguish the fliune and take the 
saucepan from the fire, to prevent the 
contents from boil ins over; but if any 
parts are not completely melted, they 
must be dissolved over the fire without 
being again ignited. The black is now 
to be added. When it is completely mixed 
the whole mass should be poured out on 
a marble slab, and a heavy weight laid 
upon it to render its texture fine. The 
utmost care and experience are required 
in the making both the ink and chalk, 
and even those who have had the greatest 
practice often fail. Sometimes it is not 
sufficiently burned, and when mixed with 
water appears slimy: it must then be 
remelted and burned a little more. Some- 
times it is too much burned, by which 
the greasy particles are more or less de- 
stroyed ; in this case it must be remelted, 
and a little more soap and wax added. 
This ink is for writing or pen-drawine 
on the stone. The ink for transfers should 
have a little more wax in it. 

Lithographic Chalk.— Common soap, 
IJoz. ; tallow, 2 oz.; virgin wax, 2) oz. ; 
shellac, 1 oz. ; lampbUck, } oz. Mix as 
for lithographic mk, 

LmiooRAPHTC Transfer Paper.^ 
Dissolve in water } oz. gum tragacanth. 
Strain and add 1 oz. of glue and | oz. of 
eamboge. Then take 4 oz. French chalk, 
) oz. old plaster of Paris, 1 oz. starch ; 
powder, and sift through a fine sieve; 
grind up, with the gum, glue, and gam- 
boge ; then add sufficient water to give it 
the consistence of oil, and apply with a 
brush to thin sized paper. 

Transferring. — The drawing or 
writing made on the prepared side of the 
tnin^t'er paper is wetted on the back, and 
placed, &ce downwards, on the stone, 
which must previously be very slightly 
warmed, say to about 125^ F. Pass the 
stone through the press four or five times, 
then damp the paper, and carefully re* 
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DsAwiNa ON Stone. — The subject 
choald first be traced oa the stone in red, 
Ip-eat care beine taken not to touch the 
stone with the fingers. Or the drawing 
may be done hj means of a black-lead 
pencil ; but this is objectionable, as it is 
difficult to distinguish the line from that 
made br the chalk or ink. Then, baring 
a rest to steady the hand, go oyer the 
drawing with the chalk, pressing it with 
sufficient firmness to make it inhere to 
the stone. For flat tints, considerable 
practice is necessary to secure an eren 
appearance, which is only to be obtained 
by making a great many faint strokes 
over the required ground. Lights may 
either be left, or, if very fine, can be 
scraped through the chalk with a scraper. 
If any part is made too dark, the chalk 
must be picked off with a needle down to 
the requh'ed strength. 

£tohino-in, for PBiNTiNa ON Stone. 
— Dilute one part of aquafortis with one 
hundred parts of water. Place the stone 
in a sloping position, then pour the solu- 
tion over it, letting it run to and fro until 
it produces a slight effervescence. Then 
wash the stone with water, and after- 
wards pour weak gum water over it. The 
acid, by destroying the alkali on the 
lithographic chalk, causes the stone to 
refuse the printing ink except where 
touched by the chalk; the gum water 
fills up the pores of the stone, and thus 
prevents the lines of the drawing from 
spreading. When the stone is drawn on 
with ink, there must be a little more 
acid used with the water than when the 
drawing is made with chalk. The roller 
charged with printing ink is then passed 
over the stone, which must not be too 
wet, and the impression is taken as before 
described. 

Enoratino on Stone.— The stone 
must be highly polished ; pour the solu- 
tion of aquafortis and water over it, 
washing it off at once. When dry, cover 
with ffum water and lampblack ; let this 
dry, then etch with a needle, as on copper. 
It is necessary to cat the sur&oe of the 
stone through the gum, the distmction 
of light and dark lines being obtained by 
the use of fine or broad<>ointed needles. 
Hub all over with lintiwt oil, and wash 



the gum off with water. The lines on 
the stone will appear thicker than they 
will print. 

To Imitate Woodcuts on 5«ofi«.— Cover 
with ink those parts meant to be black ; 
scratch out the lights with an etching 
needle ; the lines which come against a 
white background are best laid on with 
a very fine brush and lithographic ink. 

Inking Rolkr. — ^Fasten a smooth piece 
of leather round a wooden roller of the 
required length. 

Removing the Tnmsfer, — ^The existing 
transfer is ground away by rubbing it 
with another piece of stone, putting sand 
between, like grinding flour between the 
millstones, using finer sand as it gradually 
wears away; then it is ground with 
rotten-stone till of the requisite fineness 
for the next transfer. 

Transferring from Copper to Stone, — 
In transferring from copper to stone use 
prepared paper, that is, ordinary unsized 
paper, coated with a paste of starch, gum- 
arabic, and alum. Take about 60 parts 
of starch, and mix with water to a 
thinnish consistency over a fire; have 
twenty parts of gum ready dissolved, 
and also ten parts of alum dissolved; 
when the starch is well mixed, put in 
the gum and alum. While still hot, 
coat the paper with it in very even 
layers, dry, and smooth out. Take an 
impression from the copper with the 
transfer ink ; lay the paper on the stone, 
damp the back thoroughly with a sponge 
and water, and pass through the litho- 
press. If all is right, the impression 
will be found tran&fbrred to the stone, 
but it will of course require preparing in 
the usual manner. The great advantage 
gained is, that veiy many more impres- 
sions may be printed from stone than 
from a copper plate, and very mudi 
quicker. 

Engraving on Steel is the same as 
copper-plate engraving, except m certain 
modifications in the use of the acids; 
therefore, so fiir as the process is con- 
cerned, no particular description is neces- 
sary ; but the means employed for de- 
carbonizing and recarbonizing first the 
steel plate, so as to reduce it to a proper 
state for being acted upon by the graviiig 
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tool, must be explained. In order to 
decarbonate the surfaces of cast-steel 
plates, bj which they are rendered much 
softer and fitter for receiving either 
transferred .or engraved designs, pure 
iron filings, direst^ of all foreign mat- 
ters, are nsed. The stratum of decar- 
bonated steel should not be too thick 
for transferring fine and delicate en- 
gravings; for instance, not more than 
three times the depth of the engraving ; 
but for other purposes the surface of the 
steel may be decarbonated to any required 
thickness. To decarbonate it to a proper 
thickness for a fine engraving, it is to be 
exposed for four hours in a white heat, 
enclosed in a cast-iron box with a well- 
closed lid. The sides of the box must be at 
least three-quarters of an inch in thick- 
ness, and at least a thickness of half an 
inch of pure iron filings should cover or 
surround the cast-steel sur&oe to be de- 
carbonated. The box is allowed to cool 
very slowly, by shuttmg off all access of 
air to the nimace, and covering it with a 
layer of six or seven inches of fine cinders. 
Each side of the steel plate must be 
equally decarbonated, to prevent it from 
springing or warping in hardening. The 
safest way to heat the plates is to place 
them in a vertical position. The best 
steel IS preferred to any other sort of 
steel for the purpose of making plates, 
and more especially when such plates 
are intended to be decarbonated. The 
steel is decarbonated to render it sufii- 
oiently soft for receiving any impres- 
sion intended to be made thereon ; it is, 
therefore, necessary that, after any piece 
of steel has been so decarbonated, it 
should, previously to being printed from, 
be again carbonated, or reconverted into 
steel capable of being hardened. In order 
to effect this recarbonization or recon- 
version into steel, the following process 
is employed; a suitable quantity of 
leather is to be converted into charcoal, 
by exposing it to a red heat in an iron 
retort until most of the evaporable matter 
IS off the leather. The charcoal is reduced 
to a very fine powder ; then take a box 
made of cast iron of sufficient dimension 
to receive the plate which is to be recon- 
verted into steel, so as that the interme- 



diate space between the sides of the box 
and the plate may be about an inch. 
Fill the box with the powdered charcoal, 
and, having covered it with a well-fitted 
lid, let it be placed in a furnace similar to 
those used for meltins brass, when the 
heat must be gradually increased until 
the box is somewhat above a red heat ; 
it must be allowed to remain in that 
state till all the eraporable matter is 
driven off from the charcoal; remove 
the lid from the box, and immerse the 
plate in the powdered charcoal, taking 
care to place it so that it may be sur- 
rounded on all sides by a stratum of the 
powder of nearly a uniform thickness. 
The lid being repUced, the box, with the 
plate, must remain in the degree of heat 
before described for from 3 to 4 hours, 
according to the thickness of the plate 
so exposed ; 3 hours are sufficient for a 
plate of I an inch in thickness, and 5 
hours when the steel is 1| inch in thick- 
ness. After the plate has been exposed 
to the fire for a sufficient length of time, 
take it from the box and immediately 
plunge it into cold water. Here it it 
found by experience that the plates, 
when plunged into cold water, are least 
liable to be warped or bent when they 
are held in a vertical position, and made 
to enter the water in the direction of 
their length. If a piece of steel, heated 
to a proper degree for hardening, be 
plunged into water, and suffered to re- 
main there until it becomes cold, it is 
found by experience to be very liable 
to crack or break, and in many cases it 
would be found too hard for the opera- 
tions it was intended to perform. U the 
steel cracks it Is spoiled. Therefore, to 
fit it for use, should it not be broken in 
hardening, it is the common practice to 
heat the steel again, in order to reduce 
or lower its temper. The degree of heat 
to which it is now exposed determines 
the future degree of haniness, or temper, 
and this is indicated by a change of colour 
upon the surfiice of the steel. During 
this heating a succession of shades is pro- 
duced, from a very pale straw colour to 
a very deep blue. It is found that, on 
plunging the steel into cold water, and 
allowing it to remain there no longer 
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than is sufficient to lower the tempera- 
ture of the steel to the same degree 
as that to which a hard piece of steel 
must be raised to temper it in the com- 
mon way, it not onlj produces the 
same degree of hardness in the steel, but, 
what is of much more importance, almost 
entirely does away with the risk of its 
cracking. The proper degree of tempera- 
ture arrived at, after being plunged into 
cold water, can only be learned by actual 
observation, as the workman must be 
guided entirely by the kind of hissing 
noise which the heated steel produces in 
the water while cooling. From the 
moment of its first being plunged into 
the water the varying sound will be 
observed; and it is at a certain tone, 
befoi*e the noise ceases, that the effect to 
be produced is known. As a guide, take 
a piece of steel which has already been 
hardened by remaining in the water till 
cold, and by the common method of 
again heating it, let it be brought to the 
pale yellow or sti-aw colour, which indi- 
cates the desired temper of the steel 
plate to be hardened. By the above pro- 
cess, as soon as the workman disoovers 
this colour to be produced, to dip the steel 
into water and attend carefully to the 
hissing which it occasions, he will then 
be able, with fewer expei'iments, to judge 
of the precise time at which the steel 
should be taken out. Immciliately on 
withdrawing it from the water, the steel 
plate must be laid upon or held over a 
nre, and heated uniformly until its tem- 
perature is raised to that degree at which 
a smoke is perceived to arise from the 
surface of the steel plate after having 
been rubbed with tallow ; the steel plate 
must then be again plunged into water, 
and kept there until the sound becomes 
somewhat weaker than before. It is to be 
taken out, and heated a second time to 
the same degree as before, and the third 
time plunged into water till the sound 
becomes again weaker than the last ; ex- 
posed the third time to the fire as before ; 
and for the last time returned into the 
water and cooled. Aiter it is cooled 
clean the surface of the steel plate by 
heating it over the fire. The temper 
must be finally reduced by bringing on 



a brown or such colour as may suit the 
purpose required. The above is an old 
process and not generally used. En- 
graving on steel is effected nowadays by 
graving and etching like copper; usmg 
for bi ting-in a mixture of 1 part pyro- 
ligneous acid, 1 nitric acid, 3 water ; run 
off from the plate in less than a minute, 
rinse in running water, and dry quickly. 
Use stronger acid when a dee]>cr tint is 
required. 

Engraving Steel Cyliiiders. — A cylinder 
of very soil or decarbonized steel b made 
to roll, under a great pressure, backwai'd 
and forward on the hardened engraved 
plate till the entire impression from the 
engraving is seen on the cylinder in alto- 
relievo. The cylinder is then hardened 
and made to roll again backwai'd and for- 
ward on a copper or soft steel plate, 
whereby a perfect facsimile of the origi- 
nal is produced of equal sharpness. 

StcMiig. — ^The apparatus consbts of 
copper plates, etching needles, hand-rest, 
etching-ground dabber, oil-rubber, rotten- 
stone, smoking taper, engraver's shade, 
bordering wax, stopping -out varni.sh, 
tracing paper, and aquafortb. 

Ground, — The ground is composed of 
equal parts of asphaltum. Burgundy- 
pitch, and beeswax ; place them ii^ an 
earthen pipkin in an oven, and iiiclt. 
The mass must be kept stirred until well 
incorporated. Pour the mixture into a 
basin of cold water, and, when nearly 
culd, it should be pressed, and rolled with 
the hand until all the water is discharged, 
then make into a ball. Procure a piece 
of worn silk, without holes; double it; 
place the ball therein, and tie up the 
ends with packthread, taking care that 
the double silk reaches well and tightly 
over the ball; cut off the surplus silk, 
and let the knot remain for a hand-hold. 

Dabber, — ^Take a piece of silk, twice the 
size of that for the ground ball ; double 
it ; place in it a ball of coarse wool well 
picked out, about the size of a small 
apple ; tie it up in the same way as the 
ball for the ground, and it b ready for u^. 

OU-Subber, — An oil-rubber b made 
from a strip of woollen cloth, about 2 
inches wide, rolled up tightly, and bound 
over with packthread or thin tape. With 
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a sharp knife cut off one end, avoiding 
^e string, so that the surface may be 
quite flat. This is used for taking out 
stains, or polishing the plate, as in Fig. 46. 
Fio. 46. 




Kottm-sUmiB, — Take a piece of fine 
flannel, rather less than the silk which 
covers the etching-ground ball; double 
it ; place on it a small quantity of rotten- 
stone, in powder, which tie up in a bag. 
A small portion of flue whiting in the 
lump should be also kept at hand. 

Smoking Taper, w Lamp, — For small 
plates, procure a wax taper ; uncoil it by 
degrees beibi*e the fire until it is all 
equally pliant ; double it up in about six 
lengths; give it one twist while warm, 
and turn it a few times before the fire, 
that the pieces of taper may adhere to 
each other ; melt the wax at one end, so 
that the wick is exposed ; see that all 
the cotton ends will light freely; care 
should be taken to extinguish the cotton, 
or it will revive with the least draught, 
and may become dangerous. For large 
plates it is preferable to use an ordinary 
oil lamp mounted on gimbals; this ob- 
viates the inconvenience occasioned by 
file dripping of the tapers. 

Bordering Wax. — 3 oz. of resin, 2 oz. 
of beeswax, and such a quantity of sweet 
oil as will soften the mixture to fancy. 
Procure an earthen pipkin ; place in the 
bottom } oz. or more of sweet oil ; add the 
resin and beeswax, broken in small pieces ; 
when melted work the ingredients well 
together with a stick until thoroughly in- 
corporated ; then pour into a basin of cold 
water ; as it gets cold, work it well with 
the hands by pulling out into lengths 
and doubling it together again ; the more 
it is worked the better it will be for use. 
Should it turn out brittle, return it 
broken to the pipkin, and add more oil ; 
work it well together as before, pour it 
mto water, and work it again with the 
hands. 

£»graver^8 Shade. — Bend a piece of 



wire into a half circle ; bind it together 
with waxed string ; lay it on tissue paper ; 
cut away all but | an inch round the 
wire : cover that | inch with paste, and 
turn it over the wire; when dry the 
shade is tomplete. Fasten a light string 
to the centre of the half-circle, and sus- 
pend it from the window-latch when in 
use. This shade must be placed in a 
forward position, sloping before the 
plate, and the white light it produces 
will enable the engraver to see the lines 
made by the etching needle. An equally 
effective shade may be made by covering 
a light square wire frame with tissue 
paper, and supporting it with two struts. 
This frame can be made to rest at any 
angle, upon the table immediately in 
front of the work. 

Hand-Rest. — ^Any fiat and thin piece 
of wood will answer the purpose, which 
is to keep the hand clear of the plate 
whilst at work. A good hand-rest may 
be made of a thin board raised above the 
work upon side pieces of such a height 
as to allow the plate to be freely moved 
underneath the ooard. The front edge 
of the board may be faced with a strip 
of steel planed true when it serves as a 
straight-edge. This arrangement will 
be found extremely handy. 

Stopping - out Varnish, — Turpentine 
varnish is superior, for several reasons, 
to Brunswick black. 

Turpentine Varnish. — ^Break small pieces 
of resin into a phial ; pour over spirits of 
turpentine to about twice the height of the 
resin. Place the bottle in a small saucepan 
of water on the hob, near enough to the 
fire to make and keep the water hot; 
place a cork lightly in the mouth of the 
bottle, as the mixture will require to be 
shaken occasionally. Pour a small portion 
of this mixture into a small pot, with a 
little lampblack added to give it a colour, 
and well mixed. This last is necessary to 
prevent lumps ; it may be done by work- 
ing the mixture well together with the 
camel-hair pencil. This is a good stop- 
ping-out varnish. With this varnish go 
over the border or margin of your plate ; 
do this when about to put it sway, and 
the varnish will become hard by being 
left a night to set. When biting-in 
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Bgain, go orer the margin, uiing the 
same bnuh and mixture. It can always 
be worked op bj adding a little turpen- 
tine. When it is set so hard that the 
finger may be placed on it without stick- 
mg, it is time to make up the wall or 
border of wax to hold the aquafortis. 

Aquafortis, — Procure three half-pint 
bottles with glass stoppers, and two 
pint earthen jugs with spouts. Place 
\ lb. of nitric add in bottle No. 1. 
Pour into bottle No. 2 rather less than 
the fourth of the nitre ; fill the bottle 
three-parts full of water ; slowly pass it 
into one of your pint jugs, and back 
again to the bottle, to mix it well. In 
bottle No. 3 put one-half of the remaining 
nitric acid ; water it as before ; see that 
the nitric acid in bottle No. 1 is well 
stoppered, and coyer it with a piece of 
old glove. 

Tracing and Tracing Paper, — ^Tracing 
can be conreniently effected by using 
sheets of transparent gelatine, similar to 
that made for Heliotype purposes, and 
placing it orer the drawing, which can 
be seen clearly through the gelatine. 
Trace with a sharp etching-needle, taking 
care to remove the burr from the lines 
with the thumb-nail as the work pro- 
ceeds. When finished, fill in with fine 
powdered Brunswick black, entirely free 
from grease, or powdered red chalk, 
reverse on to the plate, and rub the 
lines with a burnisher. Tracing paper 
of vai'ious qualities may be readily 
purchased* But in case of necessity, 
very good tracing paper may be made 
by saturating, with a camel-hair pencil, 
the finest tissue paper with the follow- 
ing mixture ; — \ oz. of balsam of Canada, 
to \ oz. of spirits of turpentine ; shake 
well together in a 2-oz. bo(tle. When 
covered with the mixture, hang the paper 
on a line to dry; then wash in like 
manner the other side. Place your draw- 
ing on a tracing board, a piece of soft 
planed deal ; lay the tracing paper over 
it ; fasten down with brass-headed points, 
not through the drawing, but close to 
it, so that the pressure of the brass head 
secures both the drawing and tracing 
paper from moving. Go carefully over 
all the lines of your drawing with an 



H pencil, occasionally placing a piece 
of white paper between the drawing and 
the tracing paper to ascertain that no 
lines on the drawing have escaped atten- 
tion. 

Transferring Paper, — ^This is made as 
follows ; — ^Take hslf a sheet of very fine 
bank-post paper ; lay it on a clean place, 
and rub it well with the scrapings of red 
chalk with a small piece of sponge. Ap- 
ply the chalk until the paper is all of 
one colour ; then, with a piece of clean 
old muslin, rub the greater part of the 
colour fram the surface. The colour may 
be renewed occasionally as the markings 
become &int. 

Testing the Ground,^-Ueat one comer 
of your plate, and rub over it the ground 
in a thin and even surface. Next apply 
your dabber, to make a yet more equal 
distribution of the ground. When cold, 
mark over it with rather a blunt needle 
(No. 3). Should the ground be brittle, 
and crack with the passage of the needle, 
add to it more beeswax ; should it drag 
with the needle, add more asphaltum; 
the ground will easily melt again. When 
a ball is satis&ctorily made it will last a 
long time. The weather has considerable 
effect on the mixture, and the quality of 
the ingredients is very important, so that 
it is advisable to get the ground as per- 
fect as possible while the melting pot b 
in use. 

Beating tfie Plate for Ground. — Have 
a small hand-vice. Fig. 47, with a hafl of 
wood to resist the passage 
of heat to the hand. If Fio. 47. 
the plate is stained or dis- 
coloured, the mark must 
be removed with the oil- 
rubber with a little rotten- 
stone and oil, polished off 
with a bit of old muslin 
powdered with whiting, 
care being taken that no 
dust remains on the plate. 
Screw the vice on the long side of ih.% 
copper plate with a slight hold, covering 
the part grasped by the jaws of the vice 
with a small piece of paper to prevent 
injury to the surface. Heating may b« 
performed by burning paper under th« 
back of the plate ; but a stove or dear 
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fire U preferable, and a couple of spirit 

lamps with rests for the comers of the 

plate, the best plan of alL Be careful 

not to overheat the plate. If the surface 

becomes discoloured the plate is over hot ; 

as a test, turn it over and spit on the 

back ; if the moisture jumps off, the plate 

is sufficiently hot; should it hiss and 

remain on the plate, more heat must be 

obtained. A piece of canvas, rather 

larger than the plate, should be warmed 

by laying it before the fire during the 

heating process ; place it on the table, and 

lay upon it the plate retained in the vice. 

Kow pass the ball of ground, Fig. 48, 

over it backwards and 

Fio.48. forwards until the 

^^(m^Sk pUte is covered, 

^( ^ spreading the ground 

\VVai ^ evenly and thinly 

r TlS -V •« possible. Use the 

I ^^ ^ dabber with a quick 

action, pressing it 

down and plucking it up. If the ground 

does not distribute itself easily, burn paper 

under the plate as before until it shines 

all over, being cautious that the ashes of 

the paper do not settle on the surfiice ; 

dab on again, decreasing the pressure, 

but not the speed of action, until the 

surface is all over alike. 

Smoking the Ptote.— Have the taper 
ready, and a single taper or candle to 
take the light from ; the surfiice of the 
plate being perfectly covered, it may be as 
well to renew the heat in the plate, by a 
paper burnt under the back until the 
surface shines, taking the same precau- 
tions as before. Hold the plate in the 
left hand, with the &ce downward; 
light the smoking taper, Fig. 49, at the 



Fte.40. 



FIO.S0. 




■ame time, having all the wioks burn- 
ing; pass it rather quickly round the 
margin, and by degrees towards the 



Fio. 51. 
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centre, using a fluttering action with the 
hand. Fig. 50 ; smoke on until the whole 
surfiice is of a dark colour, keeping the 
taper at such a distance firom iht plate 
that the burning cotton may have no 
chance of touching it, although the flame 
spreads over it. Another way is to 
suspend the plate, if of large size, over- 
head, and smoke with the oil lamp. 
When the surface Is all black alike, and 
no sooty marks are to be seen on the 
working part of the plate, the ground is 
fit for use. Take the plate, fiice down- 
wards, to some convenient place, and 
pour cold water over the back. Fig. 51, 
holding the plate 
in a sloping posi- 
tion, the vice up. 
This last process , 
produces a stronger 
and harder sur&ce 

than could be ob- ^V^^ 

Uined if the plate ^^ 

were left gradually 
to cool. Now place 
the plate face down- 
wanls, supported 
on one side by the ^ 
screw of the vice, 
Fig. 52. Clean the 
smoke from the back, and let it remain 
until quite cold. Some difficulty mav 
be found in Ia3ring the first ground with 
success, but with a little practice this is 
surmounted. 

Tranaferring, — In the absence of an 
etching board, place the copper plate on 
a thick piece of brown paper larger than 
the plate ; make two ribs of the same 
paper, doubled four or more times, and 
about an inch wide ; place them at each 
end of the plate on the brown paper, and 
fasten them with sealine wax ; these ribs 
serve as shoulders for Uie rest to lay on, 
which will prevent the hand from touch- 
ing the work. Now cut the tracing paper 
to the size of the plate, having ruled 
the margin line if one is required. Pbce 
the tracing reversed; that is, with the 
pencil side to the plate. Fix it with 

{>ieoeB of soft wax round the border, 
eaving open the bottom to admit the 
transfer paper, which introduce with the 
chalk side next to the plate ; the upper 
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tide of tht paper miut be kept dean, 
that the pencil-lines on the tracing paper 
may be leen. With an HH pencil, cut 
sharp and short, go oyer all the lines 
of the tracing with rather an upright 
hand and a strong pressure; the upper 
side of the tracing paper will show 
whether all the lines have been traced ; 
look sidewa]rs at the work, and the black- 
lead marks will be perceptible. Before 
advancing far in the transfer, lift up the 
bottom of the tracing to ascertain if the 
lines are of sufficient strength ; if not, 
apply more red chalk to the transfer 
paper. When the transfer is nearly com- 
pleted, do not take off the whole of the 
paper, but let the top part remain fixed. 
Then lift up the tracing, and if any part 
of it has been neglect^ it can again be 
fixed down, and the omission rectified. 

Etching, — Commence with a fine- 
pointed needle, No. 1, and go carefully 
over the outline, not making much im- 
pression on the copper, but sufficient to 
remove the ground ; with the same point 
go over all the lighter parts, increasing 
the pressure, so as to make a slight in- 
dentation on the plate. No. 2 point may 
now be used to go over the lighter shade, 
with an increased weight of hand. No. 2 
point will answer for the darker shades 
by making the lines nearer together and 
increasing the pressure. Interline parts 
that require extra colour with No. 1 
point ; the etching may be worked at for 
a considerable time by interlining and 
dotting. If there are any marks to ex- 
punge, dip a pointed camel-hair pencil 
into the turpentine bottle, and with its 
point work up some of the ground on the 
margin of the plate, and therewith stop 
out the objectionable marks. When set 
it will resist the aquafortis. 

Bordering the Plate. — In cold weather 
the wax will be too hard to roll out 
with the hand; 
in that case it 
must be placed 
r in moderately 
I warm water until 
it becomes pli- 
able; then pull 
and roll it out. Fig. 53, to about the thick- 
ness of a small walking-stiok ; slightly 
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grease the point of the thumb and two 
forefingers with deer or mutton fat ; press 
the roll of wax flat, and place it on the 
border of the pUte with the edge to tht 
varnish, taking great care that the bor- 
dering wax does not go off the varnish. 
At the paHs intended to be the darkest 
comer of the plate pinch out the wax 
border, that the height of the wall may 
be increased at that comer where the spout 
IS to be formed with the wax to prevent 
spilling the aquafortis in pouring it off. 

Bit^^in, — Lay the plate flat on a piece 
of canvas larger than the plate as a pro- 
tection from any splashings that may be 
made. Place the spout of the plate in 
front for the convenience of pouring o£ 
Pour a little water over the plate to see 
if there are any leaks in your border ; if 
there are any, pour off the water; let 
the plate dry, particularly in the defec- 
tive part; then press down the outer 
edge of the wax with a piece of wood. 
Leaks can also be found without using 
water by holding the plate up to the light 
and looking at the edge, when the smallest 
pin-hole will be immediately detected. 
Have two or three small wedges, to be 
used for tilting the plate should the acid 
not lay even. When the border is sound 
pour off the water ; then cover the sur- 
fiice of the plate with the aquafortis from 
No. 2 bottle. If; in the course of half a 
minute, the etching on the plate should 
assume a light-grey coating, the mixture 
» good ; but if it should throw up bub- 
bles, it is over strong, and more water 
must be added, but not on the plate. The 
mixture must be placed in the jug, then 
in the bottle, and afterwards returned to 
the plate. Should the lines on the plate 
remain as brieht copper after the acid 
has been on half a minute, it is not 
strong enough, and some aquafortis out 
of bottle No. 3 must be added. When 
the mixture on the lines does not produce 
a foam, but the plate continues of a grey, 
fVosty appearance, the process is going on 
well. The power of biting-in correctly 
depends on the experience in using the 
acid. With a soft camel-hair pencil 
lightly remove the fWwty appearance, 
Uuung care that the quill does not touch 
the ground. Should any part of the 
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ground break up by the lines becoming 

united, pour on the acid carefully into 

the jug. Lay the plate again on the Hat, 

and cover it with water 
Fro, 64. fp^nj ^jjg ^j^jjgj^ jyg^ 

moTing it gently with 

the camel-hair pencil, 

which place at once 

in a water-jug when 

taken from the acid, 

or it will soon be de- 

• stroyed. Throw away 

the wash-water from 

the plate. When the 

first biting is completed set the plate up 

endways to dry. Fig. 64. 

Second Bittng. — When the plate is 
perfectly dry, take off with a blunt point 
covered with silk and dipped in turps a 
gpot of ground in the lighter part to 
ascertain if the acid has xnade sufficient 
indentation. If it has, work up the 
stopping-out varnish with a camel-hair 
pencil, and with it cover all the parts 
intended to remain light ; elevate the rest. 
Fig. 55, so as not 
Fro. 66. to press the bor- 

der wax. When 
the stopping-out 
varnish is dry, 
which may be 
ascertained by 
placing the finger 
on it; if it does 
not stick, it is 
dry; put on the 
same aquafortis 
rbottleNo.2),and 
let it remain until 
you observe the 
ground giving 
way ; then pour off the acid, and wash 
well as before. Put the plate to drain. 
Should it be required, more biting may 
be done ; the process is the same. 

Cleaning Off. — Great care must be 
taken that the plate is perfectly dry ; if 
i^ is not it may be placed before the fire, 
but not close enough to melt the wax. 
Having carefully wiped the canvas, lay 
the plate a little more than half-way 
npon it, so that the balance remains upon 
the table. Apply a lighted taper, or a 
folded pftp^ match, progressively nnder 





the wax ; pull up the wax, Fig. 56, as the 
warmth proceeds ; a very slight warmth 
answers the pur- 
pose. By re- Fio.66. 
moving the wax 
with a knife you 
are liable to in- 
jure the margin, 
which is diffi- 
cult to remedy. 
Should any of the wax adhere to the 
plate, remove it by using a piece of 
wood cut in the shape of a chisel. Fix 
the vice on the same place as when laying 
on the ground. Rub the plate over with 
turps, taking care to go over every part ; 
hold the plate up by the vice ; heat the 
back with burning paper as before, until 
the ground varnish and tallow are melted. 
Rub off with a soft rag. Should any smut 
remain, apply a little turpentine ; with- 
draw the vice, and wash the spot it 
covered with turpentine. Rub the plate 
front, back, and sides with the rag. Dab 
the plate with the bag of rotten-stone ; 
pour on it a little sweet oil ; and polish 
the plate with oil-rubber, using con- 
siderable up-and-down pressure ; wipe 
the plate quite clean, and polish with 
fine whiting. Should the biting-in have 
succeeded, the plate is ready for the 
printer. 

Dry Point — ^The diy point may next 
be used. For this purpose the needle 
No. 3, well pointed, may be employed, 
as indenture must be made by pressure 
of the hand. For interlining the partA 
which are too weak, and uniting lines 
neglected in the etching, the dry point 
will be sufficient ; but the pressure will 
leave a projection or burr on the plate, 
which must be carefully removed by tae 
sharp scraper; should the plate require 
more than the dry point can accomplish, 
recourse must be had to re-biting. 

Beating. — Heat the plate as before, 
bat make one comer, the one with the 
least work in it, hotter than the othor 
part. Prior to laying the ground the 
plate should be polish^ with whiting, or 
with methylated spirit and aquafortis, 
using a piece of old muslin folded In the 
shape or a dabber, which will fill the 
etched lines, and prevent the new-laid 
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ground from entering. Rub the ground 
on the hot coiner, and with the dabber 
take the ground therefrom, and dab 
quickly oyer the other part until the 
whole surface is covered. All the parts 
but those wanting more colour may be 
stopped out as before; the border wax 
must again be used. Next follow the 
same process with the acid. 

Re^etchmg, — ^This is the most certain 
method of finishing the plate. The ground 
must be laid as in the first instance, but 
using a greater body, and with the dabber, 
Fig. 57 rubbing it well into the lines, 
taking care that 
Flo. 67. no whiting re- 

mains in the 
etching marks ; 
for this process 
, the plate should 
be merely washed 
with turpentine ; 
a slight extra warmth and good dabbing 
will render the ground acid proof. The 
smoking is here dispensed with. Set up 
the ground, and work at the plate as in 
the first instance. Now use No. 3 sharp 
point, and interline the parts that should 
be darker and where greater strength is 
wanted, ci-ossing the lines, not at right 
angles, but lozenge - ways. The pUte 
cleaned off as before directed, receiving a 
light oil rubbing with a little rotten-stone, 
and washed off with turpentine, may now 
be sent to the printer's, and a proof 
obtained. By repeating the re-etching 
the plate may be worked up to the colour 
of a line engraving. In some of the 
darker parts a graver or lozenge -tool 
may be used ; but it is rather dangerous 
in the hands of the uninitiated ; as it is 
apt to slip, and make deep lines where 
Bone are wanted. Re-biting will produce 
any extra colour that may be wanted 
with little more trouble and with greater 
safety. 

ExoHiNa. — Pbooesb AYOXDnra Stop- 
pmChOUT. — For the first biting, ground 
and smoke the plate in the ordinary man- 
ner, then etch those parts only which are 
to be darkest, such as vigorous foreground 
in landscapes, and other deep work. Use 
no delicate lines at this stage; japan 
the back if the plato and the spot where 



the hand-vice was placed ; use a photo- 
grapher's tray as an acid bath, in whicli 
immerse the plate in nitric acid until the 
very black lines are bitten-in. Clean the 
plate, and take a proof. For the second 
biting, ground the plate again, and smoke 
it ; the first lines will still clearly show. 
Draw all the work of a medium dark- 
ness, with a sharper point than that used 
for the first biting-in. Place the plate 
in the acid bath, and let it remain until 
the lines are of a moderate depth. Re- 
move and clean the plate, and take a 
second proofl For the third biting, ground 
with transparent ground, and do not 
smoke it. £tch all the delicate work, 
keeping the lines close to each other, and 
using a sharper needle than before. This 
operation requires more care than the 
two previous ones, as the lines will not 
show very distinctly. This process is of 
great service for inti-icate work, in 
consequence of the ease it gives of intro- 
ducing pale lines amongst the darker 
work, and a delicate background beyond 
the vigorous lines of the subject ; whilst, 
by taking proo& after each biting, the 
progress of the work may be seen, and its 
correctness ensured. By covering the 
back and edges of the plate with japan 
varnish, the old and tedious process of 
banking up the sides with wax is avoided, 
and the plate may be plunged into the 
acid bath without any further risk or 
trouble. 

EtCHINO.—GeNERAL iNSTRUCnONS. — 

The following directions will relieve be- 
ginners from much trouble, and enable 
Uiem to avoid many accidents to which 
engravers are liable; — when using the 
acid, slightly grease that part of the 
hand likely to come in contact with it, 
as a preventive to its making stains, 
which are not easily eradicated. When 
your border wax has done its duty, have 
it well washed in cold water, then warmed 
before the fire, pulled out and pressed 
together again, as the more frequently 
that is done the more pliable the wax 
will be for future use. As your aqua- 
fortis will become reduced m strength 
by exposure to the air, it becomes neces- 
sary to add a portion of No. 8 bottle to 
that of No. 2, and a small quantity of 
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No. 1 bottle to No. 3, No. 1 bottle con- 
taining the undilute acid. When making 
a point to an etching needle, work the 
point round, as, should there be any flat 
side to the point, it will bite the cop- 
per, and prevent the freedom of hand 
required to give spirit to the etching. 
The burnisher will soften down anj part 
of the etching that appears harsh or 
crude, bj gently passing it over the parts 
to be reduced in colour. The shade must 
be between the plate and the light, in 
order to be able to see the marks of the 
burnisher ; fine charcoal and oil will re- 
move these marks, and the oil-rubber 
will clear away the charcoal marks. The 
charcoal can be obtained at a copper- 
smith's or plate-printer's. If a burnisher 
is good at first, it never requires altera- 
tion. The sa'aper must be occasionally 
sharpened. 

Soft (Troundl— Take half a bail of 
hard ground, mixed as described under 
the h^ Etching Ground; to that add 
a piece of mutton suet. Melt them well 
together, observing that the ingredients 
must be thoroughly incorporated; then 
pour into cold water, and use it as before 
directed. 

Laying the Ground. — ^The process is 
exactly the same as in laying the etching 
ground, with this difference, that the 
plate does not require so great a heat. 
Smoke the plate the same as in laying 
etching ground. The ground must be 
spread as thinly as possible, to cover the 
plate and bear smoking. The surfhce of 
the plate must be aUke all over, and 
quite bright or shining. If any part but 
the edges appears sooty, it must be 
cleared off and the plate polished, as 
described for etching, and laid agam. A 
good ground may be made at the first 
melting, but that can scarcely be ex- 
pected. It may be as well to test the 
quality of the mixture before laying a 
whole ground. To this end, heat a small 
portion of the plate ; lay on the ground ; 
smoke it; and let it get quite cold. 
Obtain some of the finest tissue paper, of 
very even texture. Place a piece of the 
paper on the patch of ground laid, and, 
with a fine-pointed H pencil, make a 
■light sketch ; — a bit of foliage, for in- 



stance; the paper should slightly stick 
to the plate; when carefully raised by 
the two bottom comers, the back of it 
should clearly show every line made on 
its surface, only darker. Should the 
sketch on the copper look as if it was 
dotted all ovei*, the mixture of ground 
will do. Should the ground adhere to 
the paper, like marks with pen and ink, 
the ground must be melted, with an 
addition of hard ground ; and if even the 
softest marks of the pencil do not pu li- 
the ground from the plate, Jie grouna 
must be remelted and remixed until it is 
fit for work. As the temperature has 
great effect on this ground, that which 
will answer for summer will not do for 
winter, so it may be as well to make 
two or three mixtures, and number them 
according to their several degrees of 
hardness. Having succeeded in mixing 
the ground, take a piece of tissue paper 
twice the size of the plate. Place the 
plate in the centre, and with a black-lead 
pencil draw a line all round it. Make 
the same mark on the other side; then 
lay the ground as described. When cold, 
wipe the back and edges before taking off 
the hand-vice. This ground being very 
tender, care must be taken not to touch 
the face of the plate. 

Drawing. — ^The drawing is to be made 
upon the square marked on the paper. 
If it is intended to copy a subject, the 
same process as in transferring for the 
hard-^und etching is used; only, in- 
stead of transferring the red lines on to 
the plate, they must be made within the 
square marked on the paper. Take care 
that the tracing is reversed. If it is 
intended to draw on the plate without 
copy, lightly make the design on the 
square marked with fine-pointed red 
ohalk. Should the subject be figures, 
everything must be drawn to the left 
hand, or reversed. Fold a silk handker- 
chief in four ; lay it flat and smooth on 
the table; place on it the p|MP®r> with 
the chalk sketch downwards. Tlien, with 
great care, lay the plate, face down, 
exactly on the square mark of the paper ; 
fold over the back the surplus ' paper, 
and fix the sides with four thin spots of 
sealing wax ww the comers; be sure 
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not to more the plate on the silk. Take 
mp tiie plate carefVUly, and place it for 
work. Use a hand-rest, as in etching, 
and a hard-pencil, H H, on the places 
yon wish to he dark. In soft-ground 
engraving, the drawing mast he finished 
the day it is oommeno^ ; the mechanical 
port of the work may be delayed. When 
the drawing is finished, pull up the paper 
by the two bottom comers. Y amish the 
border down the same as in etching. The 
acid used must be much stronger; the 
border wax higher and broader in the 
spout, as you may perhaps have to pour 
off suddenly. 

Bitmg-in. — ^In biting-in, pour off the 
acid when the ground begins to break 
up ; that is, coming up in patches. During 
the biting-in the son camel-hair pencil 
may be used, but rery tenderly. Wash 
well off with cold water, and place the 
plate to dry. For cleaning, see Etching. 
Should the plate require more finishing, 
have recourse to the hard ground without 
smoking. 

AQUA-TiiiTA Ehoraving. — ^This was 
formerly resorted to where the object was 
to produce a plate, the impressions from 
which were to be coloured. It is recog- 
nized by its similarity to Indian ink or 
sepia drawins ; for, in working the plate 
at press, blade and brown inks are used 
indifferently, as the artist or publisher 
may direct. Resin forms the ground in 
this method of engraving. 

Aqua-tM Ground. — ^Break some of the 
best white resin into pieces, and put into 
a bottle with spirits of wine, and shake 
occasionally until the resin is dissolved. 
The bottles must have corks, not glass 
stoppers. Have two other bottles readv ; 
mark the bottles 1, 2, 8. No. 1 is the 
bottle into which the resin is placed. 
Pour a third of No. 1 into No. 2, and 
nearly fill it with spirits of wine. Pour 
mto No. 8 rather less of the mixture from 
No. 1, and nearly fill it with spirits of 
wine. These bottles must be occasionally 
shaken, and their contents allowed to 
■attle well before use. The contents of 
the three bottles must be so mixed that 
they are one under the other in strength, 
as tile size of the grain to be laid on the 
pUte depends on the qnai^tity of resin 



each mixture contains. The more of 
resin the larger the grain. The spirits 
should be entirely free from water. 

To Test the 5ptnte.— Place a small 
quantity of gunpowder in a silver spoon ; 
pour over it some of the spirit ; light the 
spirit, and let it bum to the powder. If 
the powder takes fire and explodes, the 
spirit is good, and fit for use. Should it 
remain in the bottom of the spoon, block 
and wet, the spirit has been adulterated 
with water, and is not fit for the purpose. 
Trial of Aquortinta Oroiind, — Have 
a tin trough about 2 inches wide, and 
rather longer than the plate, with a con- 
venient spout at one end ; the trough is 
to act as a receiver of the spirit when 
poured over the plate ; the spout to re- 
turn it to the bottle. 

Laying the Ground. — ^Polish the plate 
well, as before directed. Place it at a 
slight slope, the tin trough imder the 
lower edge to receive the spare mixture. 
As a trial of the ground, pour the liquid 
from each boitle, and make a small patch 
in difi^nt places at the bottom of the 
plate. When the liquid has run off into 
the tin trough, lay the plate flat, and 
with a piece of rag wipe the lower edge. 
Take a magnifying glass, and look at the 
grains deposited on the copper. Having 
poured the spirit from the trough to 
bottle No. 1, make choice of the grain 
most likely to suit the work ; if neither 
of the three should, mix the laree grain 
and the small together until it does, 
letting the mixture settle well before it 
is used. Remove the trial spots ; polish 
the plate well, and place it as directed 
for trial with the side intended for the 
foreground next to the tin trough. Pour 
the mixture along the top of the plate, 
from one end to the other, until the 
whole of the surface is covered. As soon 
as the spirit has run into the tin, lay the 
plate fiat ; the sooner it is laid fiat the 
rounder will be the setting of the grain ; 
the longer the plate remains on the slope 
the more eloneated the deposit of resin 
will become, which for some sort of work 
will answer better than round ; such as 
broken rock, waterfolls. In most cases 
it is advisable to make a very fine etching 
of the subject intended to be placed oq 
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the plate prior to lajing the aqua-tinta 
ground; in the end it will save time. 
The etching must be very light, other- 
wise the aqua-tinta ground will hang 
round the lines, and form a ray of light. 
Should the etching be strong, it will 
require to be filled up with wax, and 

E*' ' ed off before laying the ground, 
vers send the plate to the printer's 
re it filled up with ink, which is 
the best method. If obliged to use wax, 
heat the plate rather abore what is re- 
quired for the etching ground, the surface 
wiped ofi^ and polished with the soft 
part of the hand slightly rubbed with 
whiting. 

Stopping-out the Lights. — Place on the 
left side a small looking-glass in a leaning- 
forward position ; lay before it the draw- 
ing intended to be worked f^m, with 
the base or foreground towards the bottom 
of the glass ; you will then see the sub- 
ject reversed in the glass. Go over the 
margin as directed in the head Etching. For 
tkia a camel-hair pencil and the same pot 
of varnish, with a little more lampblack 
added, and well worked together, should 
be used. Stop out all the white lights 
seen in the drawing. By the time this 
is done the varnish on the margin will 
be dry or set; if not, the plate must 
remain until it is. Go over the margin 

Xin with the same varnish, and let 
t set hard. Place your border wax as 
before directed, making the spout rather 
larger, that vou mav be enabled to pour off 
the add quickly if necessary, use the 
siime aquafortis as for etching, but the 
strength somewhat increased, as it must 
remain on the plate a much shorter time. 
Lay the plate an inch or so over the fh)nt 
of the table, with a piece of canvas 
underneath, bavins small wedges of wood 
ready to be used should the add not float 
evenly. 

First Lights. — Pour on the add rather 
quickly, running it from the bottle to 
the jug, then on to the plate: another 
jug, having been filled with cold waUr, 
should be kept ready for washine off. 
When the add has entirely covered the 
plate, the surface should immediately 
assume a trostj appearance, but not comt 
up in bladders. Little more than a 



minute may be enough for the add U» 
remain on the plate; pour it into the 
jug as quickly as you can without spilling 
it ; immediately wash off with cold water ; 
have a receiver for the wash-water, as it 
must be thrown away. 

Second Liqhts. — Dry the surfkce of the 
plate, and, should any spots of moisture 
remain on the surface, carefully take 
them up with blotting paper. Now, with 
the same varnish, stop out all the second 
lights. To prevent injury to the border, 
place two blocks or old books under the 
ends of your rest. 

Third Lights. — ^When the second stop- 
ping-out is set, put the plate through the 
same process with the same add. Aealn 
dry the plate, and stop out the third 
light parts; when set, apply the acid, 
but let it remain on rather longer; 
wash as before directed. As all the fiat 
tints are now laid, it only requires the 
yery dark ones. Ascertain, with a mag- 
nifying glass, if the spots ot resin remain 
on the plate : if so, it will bear bitins 
again. Should the ground remain sound 
enough to stand another applicatioti of 
the nitre, you must prepare a mixture 
called touching stuff. 

Touching Suff. — Bum a good-sized 
cork to ashes ; take some tre&rle and add 
as much ivory black as will make the 
mixture a dark colour by the addition oi 
a small quantity of sheep's or ox gall ; it 
works almost as f^ as the varnish. Make 
the composition into a ball, a small quan- 
tity to be used with water when required. 
Again lay the plate for work. Paint 
over all (nrts that are required to be very 
dark, such as projecting foliage, and all 
sharp shadows, with the toudiing stuff, 
loading all the touches with as much of 
the mixture as can be placed on them. 
When the touching stuff is dry, mix some 
turpentine varnish, slightly coloured with 
lampblack, and with a larger brush go 
over the whole of the plate. When this 
last varnish is set, pour on some very 
weak acid and water ; the former wash- 
inn of the plate will do. With the 
soft camel-hair pencil used for the add, 
work up the touching stuff until the 
whole comes off; then wash the plate 
clean with cold water, and again apply 
M 3 
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the add. For this last biting the add 
maj remain on the plate as long as the 
ground will stand. This may be ascer- 
tained b/ dearing the plate with the 
camel-hair pencil, and using the magni- 
fying glass. The plate must now be 
deaned, and remove the border wax as 
before described. On this tint the oil- 
rubber should be rery carefully used. 
The plate being quite dean, and placed 
under the shade, it will be found that 
the tints or bitings are rather sharper 
against each other than is required. The 
burnisher will remove this by rubbing 
the parts which are to be reduced in 
colour. The parts to be burnished should 
be slightly touched with the oil-rubber. 
The use of the burnisher requires some 
skill, which can only be acquired by 
practice. The scraper is useful for bring- 
ing out sharp lights, and modulating the 
darker parts. If the first ground is not 
satisfiictory, the plate most be polished, 
and another ground laid. The second 
ground must contain more resin than the 
first ; bordering, biting, and stopping^ut 
as before. The plate should be sent for 
m-oof before the second ground is laid. 
The proof will show where increase and 
where reduction of colour is required. 
The burnisher will reduce ; the increase 
can only be had by laying another ground. 

Ground to Etch on. — ^Mix a small quan- 
tity of turpentine varnish with turpen- 
tine slightly coloured with black, but 
only snmdently so as to render the lines 
made by the needle perceptible. With 
this thin varmsh, and a good-sized camel- 
hair brush, go over the plate lengthways ; 
when that is set, repeat the coating cross- 
ways ; let it set, and Uy it by for a night 
if convenient. The etching finished, bolder 
and bite as before directed, but with 
stronger acid. 

Aqua-tint ENORAViNa. — General 
iNfyTRUCTiONS. — Great care must be 
taken while laying the ground that there 
is not much dust floating in the air; 
for, should the slightest particle of 
flock lodge on the plate whilst wet, it 
will cause what is called an accident. 
Wherever the speck falls the resm will 
corrode around it, forming a white spot 
on the ground where the add has been 



applied. These acddents are of littie 
consequence, unless they should happen 
on the sky. To do away with these 
light plac^ the chalk tool, or dotter, 
must be used; this is simply a bent 
graver. From pouring the ground mixture 
backwards and forwards, it is likely to 
become foul; it should then be passed 
through a double piece of dean muslin, 
and put away in a bottle to settle. The 
burnisher acts as prindpal in forming a 
good sky and background. As the action 
of the add will leave all the tints with 
a sharp edge, they must be softened down 
with the burnisher. Every fresh aqua- 
tinta ground laid should be increased in 
the size of the grain, or the ground will 
become murky. To enrich and darken 
the foreground and foliage, etching over 
the parts with the etching ground above 
described is much the easiest method. 

Resm-grcund Engratmg, — ^This is well 
adapted to ornamental work, as great 
depth of colour can be obtained. The 
process is extremely simple. The best 
white resin should be reduced to powder 
by pestle and mortar, then placed in fine 
doubled flannel, and tied up in a bag. 
The plate must be heated as in laying 
etching ground, and the resin then pow- 
dered on the surfiice ; lay the plate on a 
table, so as to leave both hands free. 
Take the bag of resin in the right hand, 
and strike it against the left, the bag 
must be hdd some distance from the 
plate, which will force the powdered 
resin to escape from the flannel bag, and, 
falling on the hot plate, will there fix 
itself in small spots, something similar to 
the aqua-tint deposit, but much more 
enduring. This produces very imperfect 
results and causes dry ground engravings 
to be looked on with disfavour. The 
stopping-out process is the same as in 
the aqua-tint By repeating the process 
with the flannel bag, a positive black 
ground may be procured, as dark and 
more enduring than a mezzo-tinto ground, 
and it may be scraped on much in the 
same way. 

Hamebton'8 Brush Procesb. — This 
process consists in the employment of a 
pigment which is strongly attacked bv 
acid. Clean the plate thoroughly with 
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whiting and turpentine. RemoTe the 
whiting bj rubbing the pUte with bread ; 
after removing which do not allow the 
hands to touch the plate. Crush a soft 
pastel into fine powder; mix with a 
strong solution of white sugar. Add a 
solution of ox-gall, about equal in quan- 
tity to half the sugar solution. The 
pigment must be so mixed as to work 
rather freely, and draw a thin line with 
ease and preasion. With a small, fine- 
pointed sable-hair brush, make the draw- 
ing on the pUte, depending mainly upon 
lines, as with a pen ; when this is com- 
pleted, be careful not to let anything 
touch the plate, as the pigment dries 
slowly. Dissolre some ordinary etching 
ground in ether ; hold the plate with a 
pneumatic holder, and pour the solution 
upon the plate till it makes a pool 
reaching the sides of the plate ; move the 
plate gently from side to side, then pour 
the superfluous solution back into the 
bottle. Heat the plate gently over a 
spirit lamp, holding it about 12 inches 
above the flame, and taking care to 
evaporate the ether gradually, and not 
to allow it to catch fire. The ground will 
become transparent. Place the plate in 
a bath consisting of hydrochloric acid, 
100 grammes; chlorate of potash, 20 
fframmes; water, 880 grammes. The 
hydrochloric acid used should not be of a 
deep yellow colour ; should not give off 
fumes, and, when mixed with water, 
should have but a slight odour. Leave 
the plate in this bath a quarter of an 
hour, then brush the surface of the plate 
very gently with a feather. This will 
remove the pigment and the ether varnish 
over it, leaving the lines exposed to the 
acid. The copper between them will be 
perfectly protected. Leave the plate in the 
bath until bitten-in to the required depth, 
topping-out when necessary. The finer 
portions of the work may either be 
finished with the dry point, or in point 
etching ; in the latter case usmg a trans- 
parent ground. If any erasing is neces- 
sary, it must be done with a scraper. If 
the pigment does not take on the plate, 
the copper may be slightly roughened by 
a short immersion in a weak nitric bath. 
Lei the ether ground remain a night on 



the copper before heating it, which must 
be very carefully done. 

Hamerton's Negativb PROCSaB.— 
This process avoids stopping-out alto- 
gether, and the progress of the work may 
be judged of with tolerable cei-tainty. 
The ground is a solution of beeswax in 
turpentine. Decant the solution till no 
sediment remains ; it should be perfectly 
fluid, and of a bright yellow colour. 
Add about one-sixth of its volume of 
japan varnish ; this quantitv will vary 
slightly according to the heat of the 
weather. If there is too much japan, 
the ground will be hard and brittle ; if 
there is too little, it will not be strong 
enough to take smoke with safety. Clean 
the plate with eneravers' emery paper, 
and place it in a batn of hydrochloric acid, 
100 grammes; chlorate of potash, 20 
grammes ; water, 880 grammes. When 
the plate darkens all over, it is a sign 
that there is no grease on it, and it is 
then ready to receive the ground. Pour 
on the ground as photographers pour 
collodion, and let it dry for 12 hours; 
apply a second coat of ground in the same 
manner, and smoke the plate immediately 
without waiting for it to dry. The ground 
should then be even and smooth, and 
ought to be used a few days after it is 
laid, as it hardens in time. If in haste 
to use the plate, the first coat of ground 
may be dried over a spirit lamp until it 
becomes transparent ; cool the plate, and 
proceed as before described. The use of 
the two coats of ground is to prevent 
the smoke penetrating to the plate, and 
causing the ground to become detached 
in the acid bath. Should the ground be 
too hard, increase the proportion of the 
wax solution. Draw all the dark ports 
first; plunge the plate into a bath of 
nitric acid for half the time necessary 
to complete the biting. In temperate 
weather this would be half an nour; 
the first biting would, therefore, take 
about 15 minutes. Remove the plate, 
dry on blotting paper, draw the next 
darkest lines where required, and replace 
the plate in the bath for a quarter of the 
total time. This process is repeated, and 
the plate, with tne paler work, is re- 
placed in the bath for one-eighth of the 
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total time. Tb« palest work of all is 
IJMt drawn, and the plate is plunged into 
the bath for an eighth of the toUl time. 
Thus the plate will have had the darkest 
lines in acid the whole time required, the 
darker lines half the time, the pale lines 
a quarter, and the palest lines one-eighth 
of the times, as each biting-in has the 
advantage of those which preceded it. 
Finish with the dry point where required. 
Uamerton'8 PosrnvB Process.— By 
this process the work is distinctly seen 
during operation; black on a white or 
silrered ground, without any deceptive 
glitter, and exactly as it is to be seen in 
the print. Clean the copper plate, and 
rub it with a clean rag and a little of 
I^vi's crime cTargerU^ cyanide of silver. 
Kemove the superfluous cream with a 
clean rag, and the plate will be properly 
silvered. If the cream is too thick, add 
a little spirits of wine. If it is wished 
to make the silver of a dead white, 
slightly roughen the sur&ce of the copper 
ben>re silvering with Hue emery paper, 
rubbed from right to left, or from left to 
right, of the way it is intended to work 
the plate. Use a white ground, made by 
dissolving white wax in ether — a satu- 
rated solution. Let it settle a few days ; 
the clear part only is required, the milky 
portion at the bottom, being undissolved 
particles, are probably insoluble and use- 
Jess. To apply this ground, hold the plate 
underneath with a pneumatic holder; pour 
the solution on the silvered side.; move 
the plate gently but firmly from side to 
side, so that the solution may run to and 
fro ; then pour all the superfluous ground 
back into the bottle. In finishing, move 
the plate more rapidly. Let the ground 
dry for 3 days. Apply a second coat 
m the same manner, and let it dry for 
4 days in a quiet room, where it will 
not catch any dust. If the plate is dried 
by the heat of a spirit lamp, the ground 
will be transparent, but not of the dead 
white colour which is desirable. Paint 
the back and edges of the plate with 
Japan varnish to protect them in the 
bath, which roust be composed as fol- 
lows ; — Chlorate of potash, 20 grammes { 
pure hydrochloric acid, 100 grammes; 
water, 880 grammes ; or the same pro- 



portions in English weights. Warm the 
water, dissolve the chlorate of potask is 
it, then add the acid. Sketch the subjcc" 
with some pale but decided water colour, 
red or yellow for example, using the 
point of a small camel-hair brush. This 
will remain visible whilst the plate is 
being etched, which must be done whilst 
it is in the bath; the acid will, of 
course, attack the needle, but this action 
keeps the needles sharp, and they are not 
costly tools. The bath should be formed 
in an oblong square piece of light wood, 
about 1| inch thick, and larger than 
the well, which must be a square hole, 
a little larger than the plate, and 
about an inch deep. Cover the board 
and well with about six coats of japan, 
which protects the wood from the action 
of the acid, and the dark colour makes 
the plate look whiter from the oontrast. 
A thin piece of wood, stained black, most 
be used as a hand-rest. Before using a 
new bath or well dissolve a small piece 
each of copper and of sine in it with 
acid. Lay tne plate in the desired posi- 
tion, and fix it by pressing small pieces 
of modelling wax at the comers against 
the plate and the board. £tch with aa 
ordinary strong sewing needle inserted 
in a holder. It must be sharp enough to 
scratch well through the silver, otherwise 
the line will not blacken at once. The 
wax ground permits the lines to enlarge 
slowly ; thus there is a constant grada- 
tion in thickness from the first to the 
last lines; as the time of exposure 
diminishes, this property must be care- 
fully attended to. Thus, if the subject 
requires only about 2 hours' work in 
etching, this must be spread over 5 
hours' exposure in the bath, which is the 
time necessary to produce the darkest 
lines; other work can be carried on 
simultaneously, but this process cannot 
be hurried. If, however, the subject is 
elaborate, and requires more etching 
than can be finished in 5 hours, select 
for the first sitting various parts over 
the whole plate ; clean and re-ground the 
pUte ; at the second sitting add work to 
that previously done, and so on until the 
plate is finished, so arranging the times 
as to work always at the same period of 
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the operation on tones intended to be of 
the same depth. This process is acquired 
with a little practice. If necessary to 
e&oe, it may be done in the usual 
manner with scraper and charcoal ; 
always re-silyer before retouching, if 
retouching is required. For cleaning 
the plates turpentine is usually em- 
ployed, but schist-oil or petroleum are 
better cleansers, and remove the japan 
Tarnish Tery rapidly, whereas turpentine 
dissolves it slowly. 

£TOHiNa VBOM Natubs.— Etching is 
the only kind of engraving which can 
conveniently be done directly from nature. 
The choice of subjects is the most im- 
portent point, as, although etching is 
admirably adapted for trees and vegeta- 
tion in all its forms, and for picturesque 
buildings and ammals, it is not so well 
suited for the representation of figures, 
or for other subj^rts, which require deli- 
cate gradations of tones. For anything 
that can be expressed by lines, etching is 
Tery successful, but it is not easy of 
application to tones. In working from 
nature, the shading, in addition to giving 
the light and dark tints, should also be 
used to indicate the form and texture of 
the sur&oe, the lines being drawn in a 
direction to indicate form as well as 
tint. Several plates, ready grounded, 
may be oarried in a small grooved box 
to keep them apart; if only one plate 
is intended to be used, it can be carried 
between two light boards, but must not 
be allowed to touch them. This can be 
avoided by fixing small pieces of model- 
ling wax at the comers of the plate. If 
intended to be etched on Hamerton's 
positive process, Uie drawing board, with 
the well in it, must be taken, and the ne- 
oessary hydrochloric acid and chlorate of 
potash in two stoppered bottles. These 
can be mixed with water when required. 
Dry point is frequently used in the 
finishing of etched plates. The dry point 
is an ordinary steel etching needle, sharp- 
ened in a peculiar manner with a sharp 
rounded cutting edge, and used without 
either etching ground or add bath. By 
using this tool on the bare copper, a burr 
iB raised, which catches the ink, and in 
printing gives the desired e£Eect of a line 



with a delicate gradation. The more per- 
pendicular the needle is held the less burr 
there will be raised; by inclining the 
hand to the right the burr will bt in^ 
creased, if the pressui'e on the tool re- 
mains the same. Practice enables an 
etcher to regulate the pressure on the 
tool ; but if the pressure used has raised 
too strong a burr, it can be partially or 
entirely removed by using a sharp scraper 
worked at rig&t angles to the line. If it 
is desired to see the progress of the work 
rub a mixture of tallow and lampblack 
over the plate; remove what is super- 
fluous with a sofl raff ; the effect of the 
etching can then be £irly judged of. Dry 
point etching can now be made to give a 
large numb^ of impressions, by having 
the plate protected with a coating <3 
steel applied by galvanism. To ^ce 
faulty work use sand-papers of several 
degrees of coarseness ; the coarsest first, 
then the scraper ; finally, rub over with 
willow charcoal and olive oil. This leaves 
the plate fit to be etched upon ; if^ how- 
ever, it should be hollowed out by this 
process, mark the spot on the back of the 
plate by means of callipers. Lav the face 
of the plate on a block of polished steel, 
and give it two or three blows on the 
back with a rounded hammer. The en- 
gravers' copper planers will do this work 
with more precision and skill than can 
easily be acquired by ordinary etchers. 
A passage that has been over-bitten mav 
be easily reduced by being rubbed with 
willow charcoal and olive oil, which 
merely reduces the copper without in- 
juring the lines, except the very pale 
one ; these must be etched over a|^n. 
It is better to have the plate over-bitten 
than not enough, as the former is more 
easily remedied than the latter. 

Stif^^lmg is also executed on the etch- 
ing ground by dots instead of lines made 
with the etching needle, which, according 
to the intensity of the shadow to be re- 
presented, are made thicker and doeer. 
The work is then bit-in. 

Etching on Steel is executed much in 
the same way as in the process on copper. 
The plate is bedded on common glaziers' 
putty, and a ground of Brunswick black, 
or wax, is laid in the usual way, through 
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which the needle scratches. It is then 
bitten-in in the way aboye described. 

Etching on Cast Iron, — ^Use a solution 
of common salt and sulphate of copper for 
the biting-in. 

Etching on Steel or Iron, — ^Take sul- 
phate of copper, sulphate of alum, and 
muriate of soda, of each 2 drachms, and 
strong acetic acid 1^ oz., mixed together. 
First smear the part intended to be 
etched with yellow soap, and write with 
a quill pen without a apliU 

ErcHiMa Glass.— Glass is etched by 
hydrofluoric acid gas, or by liquid hydro- 
fluoric acid. The acid for this purpose 
is obtained by treating fluoride of odcium, 
Derbyshire spar, with sulphuric acid, in 
a leaden vessel, as we shall presently 
describe. The gaseous hydrofluoric acid 
has the property of producing a sur&ce 
which represents ground glass in its ap- 
pearance; but the liquid acid produces 
just the contrary effect, and dissolves 
away the glass, leaving the sur&ce 
polished and clear Etching glass, there- 
fore, consists of two operations ;— etch- 
ing by the gas, and producing a dull 
opaque surfa^ and etching by the liquid, 
and producing a surface which is bright 
and clear. 1. Gaseous hydrofluoric add is 
the product of the action of sulphuric 
acid and fluoride of calcium. Take 
powdered fluoride of calcium, 2 parts; 
sulphuric acid, 3 parts. The powdered 
fluoride is placed in a leaden dish or 
shallow box, the sulphuric acid poured 
upon it. By means of a stick, the acid 
IS made into a paste with the powdered 
fluoride; the mixture only requires to 
be warmed to evolve considerable fumes 
of gaseous hydrofluoric acid. These fumes 
are disagreeable ; the experiment should, 
therefore, be conducted in the open air or 
under a chimney. The glass plate to be 
etched is covered with wax, by gently 
warming the glass sufficient to melt wax, 
and rubbing it with a piece of white 
wax until it is covered by a thin layer; 
it is then allowed to cool, and the waxed 
surfiice is etched with a nraver. The 
sheet of glass thus prepared is used as a 
cover for the leaden vessel containing the 
materials, with the waxed side presented 
to the escaping fumes. These fumes will 



attack the class where the wax has been 
removed only, and produce the dull ap- 
pearance desired. The entire surface of 
the glass can be rendered ground in 
its appearance by exposing it to the 
fnmes of the acid gas in its ordinary con- 
dition, unprotected by the wax. The 
production of the gas is accelerated by 
the warmth of a hob or of a spirit lamp 
applied to the bottom of the leaden vessel 
for a few moments. 2. To obtain the 
liquid acid, place the mixture named 
alMve in a leaden retort, and conduct the 
gas fVom the retort into a leaden bottle 
containing some water, so long as the 
water absorbs the fumes. The water 
becomes thus highly charged with hydro- 
fluoric acid, and this liquid is to be used 
in the second process. The glass plates 
are to be prepared as before, with the 
addition of a small wall of wax or putty, 
which is to be formed round its edges ; 
the liquid acid is poured upon the etched 
waxed 'surface, and allowed to remain 
until a sufficient depth of etching is 
produced. 3. To produce a colourless 
pattern on a coloured glass ground, you 
proceed as for etching an oi^nary pane 
of glass, but the operation is conducted 
upon the sur&ce of flashed glass; that 
is, glass which is simply covered on one 
of its sides with a colour, and which 
is not stained throughout. This flashed 
glass is a cheap imitation of stained glass ; 
the thin coating of coloured material is 
soon dissolved by the acid, so as to leave 
a transparent or ground-glass pattern on 
a coloured glass ground, according as the 
process is conducted by means of gaseous 
or liquid hydrofluoric add. The add 
must be careMly handled, as it attacks 
the skin and produces stubborn sores, 
which are not easily healed, and it must 
be kept in india-rubber bottles, as it will 
dissolve glass. 

Engravings on Copper is per- 
formed by cutting lines representing the 
subject on a copper plate by means of a 
steel instrument, called a graver, or bur- 
in, endine in an unequal-sided pyramidal 
point. Besides the graver, the other 
instruments used in the process are a 
scraper, a burnisher, an oil-stone, and a 
cushion for supporting the plate. In 
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catting the lines on the copper, the 
graver is pushed forward in the direction 
required, being held at a small inclination 
to the plane of the copper.' The use of 
the burnisher is to soften down the lines 
that are cut too deepl j, and for burnish- 
ing out scratches in the copper; it is 
about 3 inches long. The scraper, like 
the burnisher, is of steel, with three 
sharp edges to it ; it is about 6 inches 
long, tapering towards the end. Its use 
is to scrape off the burr raised by the 
action of the graver. To show the ap- 
pearance of the work during its progress, 
and to polish off the burr, engravers use 
a roll of woollen, or felt, called a rubber, 
which is used with a little olive-oil. 
The cushion, which is a leather bag about 
9 inches diameter filled with sand, for 
laying the plate upon, is now rarely 
used except by writing engravers. For 
architectural subjects, or for skies, where 
a series of parallel lines are wanted, a 
ruling machine is used, which is ex- 
ceedingly accurate. This is made to 
act on an etching ground by a point 
or knife connected with the apparatus, 
and bit-in with aquafortis in the ordinary 
way. 

CoiFPER Plate.— The plate must be 
perfectly polished, very level, and fVee 
£rom any imperfection ; to this must be 
transferred an exact copy of the outlines 
of the drawing. To do this the plate is 
uniformly heated in an oven or otherwise 
till it is sufficiently hot to melt white 
wax, a piece of which is then rubbed over 
it and allowed to spread, so as to form a 
thin coat over the whole surface, after 
which it is left in a horizontal position 
till the wax and plate are cold. A tracing 
having been taken of the original design 
with a black-lead pencil on a piece of 
thin tracing paper, it is spread over the 
£ice of the prepared plate, with the lead 
lines down«nu*ds, and, being secured from 
slipping, a strong pressure is applied, by 
which operation the lead lines are nearly 
removed from the paper, being transferred 
to the white wax on the plate. The 
pencil marks on the wax are now traced 
with a fine steel point, so as just to touch 
the copper; the wax is then melted off, 
and a perfect outline will be found on 



the copper, on which the engraver pro- 
ceeds to execute his work. 

Exij^raving on Silver or Qold. 
— 1. The engraving is first exposed to 
the vapour of iodine, which deposits upon 
the black parts only. The iodized en- 
graving is Uien applied, with slight pres- 
sure, to a plate of silver, or silvered 
copper, polished in the same manner as 
daguerreotype plates. The black parts 
of the engraving which have taken up 
the iodine part with it to the silver, 
which is converted into an iodide at those 
parts opposite to the black parts of the 
design. The plate is then put in com- 
munication with the negative pole of a 
small battery, and immersed in a satu- 
rated solution of sulphate of copper, con- 
nected with the positive pole by means 
of a rod of platinum. Copper will be 
deposited on the non-iodized parts, cor- 
responding to the white parts of the 
engraving, of which a perfect representa- 
tion will thus be obtained; the copper 
representing the white parts, and the 
iodized silver the black puts. The plate 
must be allowed to remain in the bath 
for only a very short time, for, if left 
too long, the whole plate would become 
covered with copper The plate, after 
having received tn« deposit of copper, 
must be carefully washed, and afterwards 
immersed in a solution of hyposulphite 
of soda to dissolve the iodide of silver, 
which represents the black parts ; it is 
then well washed in distilled water, and 
dried. 2. Heat a silver plate, previously 
coated with copper, to a temperature 
sufficient to oxidize the surface on the 
copper, which successively assumes dif- 
ferent tints, the heating being stopped 
when a dark-brown colour is obtained. 
It is then allowed to cool, and the 
exposed silver is amalgamated — the plate 
being slightly heated, to facilitate the 
operation. As the mercury will not com- 
bine with the oxide of copper, a design 
is produced, of which the amalgamated 
parts represent the black, and the parts 
of the pUte eovered with oxide of copper 
represent the white parts. The amalga- 
mation being complete, the plate is to be 
covered with three or four thicknesses of 
gold lea^ and the mercury is evaporated 
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or btat, the sold only adhering to the 
black parts. The superfliuras gold mtut 
then be cleared off with the toratch- 
bmah ; after which the oiide of copper 
is disselTed hj a solution of nitrate of 
silver ; and the silver and copper nnder^ 
neath are attacked with dilate nitric add. 
Those parts of the design which are pro- 
tected by the gold, not being attacked, 
correspond to the black parts of the 
plate ; the other parts, corresponding to 
the white parts of the engraving, may be 
sank to any reqaired depth. When this 
operation is completed the plate is finished, 
and may be printed horn in the ordinary 
method of printing from woodcats. 

Lin« Bn^raving on Qold. — 
To obtain fVom the same prints plates 
with sank lines, similar to the ordinary 
engraved copper-plates, a plate of copper, 
covered with gold, is operated apon. On 
immersion in Sie salphate of copper solu- 
tion, the parts eorresponding to the white 
parts of the engraving will become covered 
with copper. The iodine, or compound 
•f iodine, formed, is then to be removed 
by the hyposulphite; the layer of de- 
posited copper is oxidized, and the gold 
amalgamatod, which may be removed by 
means of nitric acid, the oxide of copper 
being dissolved at the same time. In 
this instance the original sarfiu>e of the 
plate corresponds to the white parts of 
the print, and the sunk, or engraved, por- 
tions to the black parts, as in ordinary 
copper-plate engravings. 

JKleotro-metallurgy. — The first 
and most important operation in all 
branches of the electro-deposition of one 
metal upon another, is to effect a thorough 
and chemioal cleansing of the surfiuM of 
the metal upon which the coating is to 
be deposited. 

Clbansiko Goppbr and m Au^rs. 
— ^This is done in six operations. I. 
deansing by fire, or by alkalies. 2. 
Dipping. 8. Dipping in old aquafortis. 

4. Dipping in new aquafortis and soot. 

5. Dipping in eompound adds for a 
bright or dead lustre. 6. Dipping in 
nitrate of binoxide of mercury. 

Cl§an$ing hff Fire, or by Aikali$t, — 
This is to remove any foreign substances, 
espedally those of a fatty nature, which 



are destroyed by heating the pieces in 
every direction over a gentle fire of ohar^ 
coal, breeze, or spent tan. A mu£9e fur- 
nace, heated up to a dull red heat, is 
preferred; but small artides may be 
deansed in a hot revolving cylinder. This 
operation is not adapted to very delicate 
articles, or for table-forks and spoons, 
which must keep their toughness, or to 
those pieces m which the different parts 
are united by soft soldeis. Boil such 
articles in a solution of potash or soda, 
which renders the httj substances so- 
luble in water. This is done in a cast-iron 
kettle, provided with a cover, where 
there is a boiling concentrated solution 
of carbonate of potash, or soda, or of 
American potash. The caustic potash or 
soda must be dissolved in ten times its 
weight of water. This solution lasts a 
long time ; when it has lost part of its 
power, it may be revived by a few frag- 
ments of caustic alkali. At the boiling 
point it will deanse copper in a few 
seconds. If the artides to be soouied 
are joined with tin solder, they must not 
be allowed to remain too long in the 
caustic liquor, which would dissolve the 
solder and blacken the copper. 

Dipping, — ^The pieces are then dipped 
in a mixture of firom 5 to 20 peru in 
weight of sulphuric add at 66^ Baume 
for 100 parts of water. Most of the 
pieces to be cleansed may be dipped hot 
in this mixture ; but certain allojrs, in 
which tin, zinc, or antimony predominate, 
such as cast bronze, must not be so treated, 
as the sudden cooling will occasion cracks 
and flaws. Copper articles may remain 
any length of time in the dipping bath ; 
they should not be removed before the 
black coat of binoxide of copper, caused 
by the heating, is entirely dissolved. The 
remaining coat of red protoxide of copper 
is unacted upon by tne sulphuric add. 
Artides having parts made of iron or 
zinc must not be submitted to the action 
of dilate sulphuric acid, or they will be 
entirely dissolved; therefore avoid the 
use of implements or wires of iron, zinc, 
or steeL A dipping bath which contains 
eopper in solution fVom previous opera- 
tions will not suit for articles which may 
contain iron, tin, tin solder, antimony. 
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bismuih, or lead. In luch a case, um a 
Mwlj*madt dipping bath and a small 
proportion of acid. Articiat which 
nai** been cleansed by alicalies most be 
washed betbra being put into the dipping 
bath, or pickle. Thoronghl j and rapidly 
rinsing in fresh water all the articles, 
before and alter each of the following 
•perations, most be strictly attended to. 
Tlie various manipulations whieh com- 
plete the cleansing succeed each other 
without interruption; and the articles 
must be stirred as well as possible 
in the acid baths, and in the rinsing 
water. After dipping and rinsing, the 
▼arious pieces are fixed to a brass wire, 
or hooked upon brass or copper hooks. 
Small articles of jewellenr are suspended 
to a stout copper wire. These hooks are 
better if made of pure copper than of 
Inraas, and it is still better to use glass 
nooks, which are cheap and are not cor- 
roded by the acids. 8uch nooks or sup- 
ports can be made by bending glass r kU, 
by the heat of a charcoal fire, or of a gas 
burner, to the desired shape. Those ob- 
jects which cannot be suspended or at- 
tached to hooks, are put into perforated 
ladles of porcelain or stoneware. It is 
lass economical, but sometimes absolutely 
■ cces sa r y, to use baskets of brass or copper 
wire cloth. Those who frequently have 
to cleanse rery small articles will find it 
adyantageons to employ a basket of pla- 
tinum wire cloth, which, although ex- 
pensive in the first cost, will be found 
cheaper in the end, as it is almost inde- 
structible. 

Dipping iH old AquafcrtiB, — If there 
is any aquafortis, nitric add, already 
weakened by preceding dippings, plunge 
i«to it the articles which hare passed 
through the snlphurie acid pickle bath, 
and have been rinsed. Ther may remain 
there until the red eoat of protoxide of 
copper has entirely disappeared, leaving, 
aftar riasiuf , a uniform metallic lustre. 
The dipping in aid aquafortis, though not 
aboolutely neoesMry, is recommended for 
two reasons; it eoonomiies the ooet of 
freah adds; an^ as its action is slow, it 
pr«%ents the too rapid oorrosion of the 
elaanied copper doling the time of the 
aohitian of the proioaidt. 



Draping «a Aquafortii <md Boot. — 
After rinsing in fresh water, the artides 
are well shaken and drained, and then 
plunged into a bath composed of nitric 
acid at 36° BaunuS, 100 parts ; common 
salt, 1 part ; calcined soot, 1 part. This 
mixture attacks the metal with the 
greatest energy, and the pieces should 
therefore not remain in it more than a 
few seconds. The volume of add should 
be about 30 times that of the articles to 
be cleaned, in order to prevent too great 
an elevation of temperature due to the 
chemical reaction, which would result in 
the rapid weakening of the add. After 
this bath, and rapid rinsing, in order to 
prevent the production of nitrous vapours 
the pieces present a fine red lustre, gold 
yellow or greenish yellow, according to 
the alloy employed, and such as to make 
one believe that they are entirely cleansed 
of foreign matter ; yet if the pieces in 
this state are plunged into a gilding or 
silvering bath, they become entirely black, 
and without any metallic lustre. If the 
pieces are put aside without rinsing, there 
rises oa their surface a green froth and 
nitrous vapour, which indicate the deoom- 
position of the add with which they are 
contaminated. When the vapours have 
disappeared, the pieces, even after wash- 
ing, remain of a dull black, on account of 
the formation of a basic copper salt which 
IS not soluble in water. This last mode 
of operating, called blacking by aqua- 
fortis, is pmerred by a few gilders, var- 
nishers, and colour fixers, who find it 
economical to allow the production of 
nitrons vapours while the pieces are 
draining on top of the vessel which con- 
tains the acids. Any subsequent opera- 
tion is to be prefaced by a rinsing in fresh 
water. When small obieots, such as pins, 
eaps, or eyelets, are to be dipped, they ar^ 
put into a stoneware pot, with a small 
quantity of aquafortis, and then rapidly 
shaken and stirred. In this case the 
add is entirely used up with the produc- 
tion of abundant vapours, and the objects 
remain blackened, and ready for a further 
deansing. Care must be uken in the 
chdoe of aquafortis. Three kinds of 
I nitno add at 86^ are to be found in the 
I tnuie ;— One is perfectly white, anothar 
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is straw yellow, and another which is 
of a more or less dark-red colour. The 
white acid, without nitrous eas, does not 
cleanse well, especially when freshlj 
used. The red acid acts too powerfully 
and pits the copper. The straw-yellow 
acid is preferreKi to the others. Nitric 
acid at 40^ is too energetic and costly ; 
however, certain operators who have 
to cleanse large quantities of copper 
wares prefer it on account of the rapidity 
of the operation. The add is spent when 
its action on copper goods becomes too 
slow, and when the objects removed from 
the bath are covered with a kind of 
bluish-white film. Such acid is preserved 
for the preceding operation, namely, dip- 
ping in old aquafortis ; or for dipping in 
the whitening bath. Very good aqua- 
fortis may cleanse imperfectly when the 
temperature is too low or too high. This 
accounts for the difficulty of cleansing in 
frosty weather, or during the great heat 
of summer. 

Aquafortis for Bright Lustre. — There 
is an excellent way of obtaining a bright 
lustre for any pieces, the surfaces of 
which have been dulled or slightly pitted 
by a defective cleansing, or by their pas- 
sage through the acids for removing gold 
or silver. Place them for a few minutes 
.n a bath composed of old aquafortis, 
nearly spent, 1 part ; hydrochloric acid, 
6 parts; water, 2 parts. The pieces, 
when removed from the bath, are entirely 
black, and must be thoroughly rinsed in 
water to remove the kind of black mud 
which covers them. They are then 
cleansed and dipped again. This bath 
wi.* be found useful by electro-gilders. 
It is also convenient for removing the 
sand adhering to the castings of copper 
alloys. Large pieces may remain in the 
bath for 20 or 30 minutes, as this mix- 
lure acts very slowly on copper and its 
alloys. 

Dipping m Compound Acids for a 
Bright Lustre. — ^These acids are of two 
kinds, according to the object in view. 
If the pieces are to have a bright lustre, 
they are stirred for 1 or 2 seconds in a 
liquid, prepared the day before, and cold, 
made of nitric acid at 36°, 100 parts ; 
sulphuric acid at 66% 100 parts; com- 



mon salt, 1 part. In preparing this 
bath, nitric acid is first put into the 
vessel, and then sulphuric add, which is 
much denser, and would not mix readily 
if it were put in first. At the time of 
mixing, especially when the salt is added, 
considerable heat and a quantity of acid 
and injurious fumes are produced, so that 
it is prudent to operate in the opon air, 
or under a good chimney-hood with a 
movable glass sash. As these acids must 
be employed cold, it is necessary to pre- 
pare them in advance. Copper articles^ 
after this dipping, are lighter coloured 
and much brighter than after the passage 
through aquafortis. They may tiien be 
considered as completely cleansed, and 
must be immediately rinsed in plenty of 
clean water. The above acids are too 
energetic for small articles, such as pins 
or hooks, which are generallv cleansed 
in stoneware colanders. As the number 
of small artides stop up the perforations, 
the add cannot run out so quickly as 
desii'ed, and begins to heat and give off 
fumes, and the pieces blacken before they 
can be rinsed. Therefore, for small pieces, 
add to the above mixture one-eighth ef 
its volume of water. Place the artides in a 
stoneware pot ; stir rapidly with a small 
quantity of bitters, as the last mixture 
is termed, and then the whole is plunged 
into a quantity of fresh water as soon as 
the add has sufiiciently acted. This 
method is not economical, as the acid is 
lost ; but the dipping liquors do not be- 
come heated. 

Whitenmg Bath consists of old aqua- 
fortis, sulphuric add, common salt, and 
uncaldned soot. Pour into a large stone- 
ware vessel a certain quantity of old 
aquafortis from previous dippings, and 
then add twice the volume of sulphuric 
acid at 66°. The mixture is allowed to 
cool off until the next day. The nitrate 
of copper of the old aquafortis becomes 
converted into sulphate of copper, which, 
by cooling, crystallises against the sides 
of the vessel. Decant the liquid portion 
into another vessel, and then add 2 or 
3 per cent, of cemmon salt, and as 
much of calcined soot. This mixture is 
much less energetic than the compound 
adds for a bright lustre, and often re* 
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places them advantageoaslj. The crys- 
tallized sulphate of copper is collected 
and sold. This bath is strengthened, 
when necessary, by the addition of 
ftionger aquafortis and oil of Titriol. To 
replace the portion used up during the 
day, equal quantities of old aquafortis 
and oil of vitriol are added at the end of 
the day. The next morning the liquors 
are decanted, and the sulphate of copper 
is gathered. Soot and common salt in 
sufficient proportions are then added. 
In this manner a perpetual and cheap 
whitening bath is prepared. 

Compound Acids for a Dead Lustre, — 
If it is desired to give the objects a dead 
lustre, they are, after dipping in aqtia- 
fortis and nnsmg, plunged into a iMith, 
prepared previously, composed of nitric 
ncid at 36^, 200 parts ; sulphuric acid at 
66% 100 parts; common salt, 1 part; 
sulphate of zinc, 1 to 5 parts. Copper 
articles may remain from 5 to 20 minutes 
in the cold bath, and the dead lustre will 
be the more apparent, the longer the 
immersion has been. From this bath, 
after a long nnsing, the objects have an 
earthy appearance. This dulness is re- 
moved by a rapid passage of the pieces 
through the compound acids for a bright 
lustre, and by an immediate rinsing. If 
they remain too long in the latter acids, 
the dead lustre will disappear, and the 
operation for dead lustre will have to be 
repeated. If a bath for the bright lustre 
IS not at hand, the objects, after rinsing, 
may be rapidly passed through the dead- 
lustre bath, which will remove the dul- 
ness of the lustre caused by too long 
immei*sion. After long use, the com- 
pound acids for a bright lustre may be 
employed in a certain measure for a dead- 
lustre bath. The mode of operation 
remains the same. For large embossings 
for furniture, or for some clocks, a hot 
bath for ^ead lustre is used, composed as 
follows ;— -Old aquafortis, about 4 to 5 
parts ; sulphuric acid, 1 part ; sulphate 
of zinc, 8 to 10 per cent. The sulphate 
of zinc is gradually added when required, 
for increasing the deadness of the lustre. 
The lustre thus obtained appears dull and 
yellowish ; after a thorough rinsing, a 
passage through the lame bath for 1 or 



2 seconds, and a last nnsing, it becomes 
clear enough. 

iHppmg m Nitrate of Bmoxide of Mer' 
cury, — ^This operation consists in plung- 
ing the cleansed articles for 1 or 2 
seconds into a solution of water, 2^ gal- 
lons ; nitrate of binoxide of mercury, a 
third of an ounce ; nitric acid or, prefer- 
ably, sulphuric acid, two-thirds of an 
ounce. When nitrate of binoxide of 
mercury is poured into the water, a thick 
cloud is formed, of a yellowish-whiti* 
colour, which subsequently disappears. 
Stir the mixture before using it. Tho 
proportion of mercury salt above-named 
must be modified, according to the size 
of the pieces, and the nature of the alloy. 
Thus less mercury will be used for light 
pieces of jewellery which need a very thin 
deposit. On the other hand, more mer- 
cury is required for heavy objects, such 
as table ornaments, which should receive 
a thick deposit of gold or silver. The 
latter must come from the mercurial so- 
lution with a perfectly white and bright 
appearance, looking like silver, whilst 
the colour of the light articles is scarcely 
changed. After a perfect cleansing, the 
pieces will, after passing through a strong 
mercurial solution, be perfectly white 
and bright. But there will be a cloudy 
appearance, or various shades of colour, 
if the cleansing has not been properly 
done. The amalgamating bath becomes 
spent by use ; it may be revived by the 
addition of a few drops of nitrate of 
mercury ; but it is better to prepare a 
fresh one. No intervals must l^ allowei 
between the various operations of cleans- 
ine. The dipping baths are ordinarily 
held in vessels of glass, stoneware, por- 
celain, or of any other materiid which 
resists the corrosion of acids. Common 
earthenware and that with a lead glaze 
must be carefully avoided. The dipping 
pots must be rather high, and be fur- 
nished with a cover, in order to prevent 
evaporation. Those with ground edges 
may be covered with a pane of glass. 
Wide open-mouthed earthen pans are 
very good for rinsing. A large hood, 
communicating with a chimney, and 
closed with a sliding glass sash, should con- 
tain the following apparatus for complete 
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eleansiiig opantkMis; — A fbmaoe and 
separate pant for first dipping, old aqua- 
fortis, aqoafortis and soot, oompoond acids 
for dead lostre, compound adds fbr bright 
lustre, solation of nitrate of mercury, 
acids to dissolve gold iVom old pieces, 
acids to dissolve silver from old pieces ; 
with two large pans for rinsing with a 
constant flow of water. If the draught of 
the chimney is not sufficient, a small fire 
may be Itindled under the hood. A gas- 
burner is often sufficient. The pot of 
nitrate of mercury, with two rinsing pans, 
may be placed near the electroplating 
bath. 

CLEANSiNa Silver. — Mechanical 
agents will not, like acids, act simulta- 
neously on every part of the object, and 
it is impossible to entirely prevent the 
action of the air, steam, gases, and acid 
fumes. Heat the object to a dull red heat 
upon a slow fire. If the silver is pure, it 
becomes covered with a thin bluish film ; 
but if, as is nearly always the case, the 
silver is alloyed with a variable propor- 
tion of copper, the latter becomes oxidi;:ed, 
and covers the piece with a greyish-black 
coating. While the piece is still hot, 
plunge it into a boiling pickle of water 
and sulphuric acid, whicn dissolves the 
oxide. If the heat has been sufficiently 
protracted fbr oxidizing all the copper 
on the surface, the object, when removed 
from the pickle, is of a perfectly dead 
white. It is grevish if the heating has 
been too short, and the operation must be 
repeated as many times as are needed for a 
perfect lustre. Or the silver may be 
placed in sheet-iron boxes filled with a 
mixture of powdered borax, lime, and 
charcoal dust. The borax dissolves the 
oxide of copper as soon as fbrmed. If the 
objects to be cleansed are hollow, it is 
necessary, before heatine, to make a small 
hole which will allow of the escape of the 
air expanded by the fire. Without this 
precaution, the piece will burst open. 
When the piece is put into the pickle, the 
acid liquor enters through the hole, and 
takes the place of the air between the 
shells, and Lb difficult to remove. In order 
to prevent the spotting of the piece by this 
liquor, it is dipped for a few minutes into 
^ very dilate solution of ammonia or of 



soda crystals, which prevents the action 
of the acid upon the silver. Then place 
the article between layers of dry and 
warm fir wood saw-dust, which will ab- 
sorb the saline solution. Nitric, instead 
of sulphuric, add may be used for the 
pickle bath. In this case, the water must 
be distilled, and the add f^ from chlo* 
rine or hydrochloric acid, otherwise the 
silverware will be covered with a bluish* 
white film of chloride of silver This 
method will not suit articles in which 
iron or zinc may be present. In such 
cases, employ alkalies, and polish after- 
wards with very fine sand or puroice-dust, 
with the aid of a stiff and short brush, or 
with a scratch-brush alone. Perfectly 
cleansed silver may directly receive a 
metallic depodt which will have the same 
dead lustre as the object itself, but it is 
customary, before introdudng the articles 
into the electroplating bath, to scratch- 
brush them. 

ScRATCii-BRUSHiNa. — Scratch-brush- 
in^ is to remove the dead lustre on an 
object by the frequently-repeated friction 
of the points of many stiff and straight 
metallic wires, called a scratch-brush or 
wire-brush. Its shape varies with the 
articles to be operated upon. A hand 
scratch-brush is made of numerous wires, 
stiff and straight, taken from a bundle or 
coil of large diameter, so that the wires 
have little tendencv to curve. For deli- 
cate objects, scratch-brushes are made of 
spun glass, the fibres of which are very 
thin and elastic. For making a good hand 
scratch-brush, choose a bundle or coil of 
brass wire of tble proper thickness, and 
wrap a good string tightly round it for 
about two-thirds of the intended length 
of the instrument, usually about 8 inches. 
Then, with a cold chisel, cut the bundle 
of wire close to the string at one end, and 
at 2 inches from the other end of the 
string wrapping. Dip the end closed by 
the string into a neutral solution of chlo- 
ride of zinc, and plunge into melted 
tin, which solders all the wires, and 
prevents their separation and injury 
to the hand of the operator. The tool i» 
then fixed to a thin wooden handle Whlca 
projects above the soldend end. Very 
small Bcratch-broihes are necesNtfy for 
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reaching small holes and corners. An 
old scratch-brush, the wires of which 
haye been bent in every direction, and 
fixed to a long handle, is useful for rub- 
bing the insides of certain pieces, such as 
Etruscan vases. Scratch-brushing is sel- 
dom done dry ; the tool and pieces must 
be constantly wetted with a stream of 
water, whicn carries away the impu- 
rities. Good metallic deposits are only 
polished by the friction of the scratch- 
brush ; bad ones scale off from the defec- 
tive adhesion. A large tub, with a board 
placed across it, on which to rest the 
pieces, may be used ; and various solutions 
are employed to assist the brushing, such 
as water and vinegar, or sour wine, 
or solutions of cream of tartar or alum, 
when it is desired to briehten a gold 
deposit which is too dark ; but generally 
a decoction of liauorice-root, horse-chest- 
nut, marsh mallow, or bark of Panama 
wood, all of which allow of a gentle rub- 
bing with the scratch-brush, with the 
production of an abundant scum. Every 
5 or 6 days the old liquid is carefully 
decanted, so as not to carry away the 
deposits at the bottom, which always con- 
tain some of the precious metals, which 
are collected to be afterwards treated. 
For small objects and articles of jewel- 
lery, hold the scratch-brush as a writing 
pen, and the motion is impailed by the 
wrist only, the forearm resting on the edge 
of the tub. For larger articles of bronze, 
hold the fingers extended close to the 
fore part of the scratch-brush, so as to 
maintain the wires, and, with raised 
elbow, strike the piece repeatedly with a 
sliding motion at the same time. When 
a hollow is met which cannot be rubbed 
lengthways, a twisting motion is given 
to the tooL Circular wire-brushes, fixed 
on the spindle of a lathe, and the wires 
of which move all in the same direction, 
have been constructed for certain pieces 
of silversmith work, such as forks and 
spoons. 

lAiihe fw' Scrai<Mriuh. — ^An ordinary 
lathe is used for scratch-brushing, upon 
the spindle of which is fixed a circular 
brush of brass wires. A wooden ihune 
oorers the wire brush ; it is open in front ; 
the top rapports a small reservoir from 



which a slender jet of water rtins upon 
the brush. A board receives the projected 
water, and lets it fall into a zinc palk 
resting on the bottom of the box. 

Scratchrbrtahes, — ^The brass wire %is^ 
ibr the manufacture of hand or droular 
scratch-brushes is of various strengths. 
Thick wires are employed for bronzes, 
and thinner wires for lighter articles. 
The wires must be preserved stiff and 
straight. When a hand scratch-brush 
becomes too short, cat the twisted ends 
with a cold chisel, and a new portion of 
wire is uncovered by removing part of 
the stnng wrapping. To remove the 
twisted wire ends, rest the scratch-brush 
upon a lead block, and cut them with a 
sharp cold chisel, with one stroke of a 
hammer if possible. When they begin 
to curl, they are now and then beaten 
with a mallet of boxwood, upon a small 
block kept between the knees, so as not to 
produce a dead stroke. Scratch-brushes 
if kept too long in water become hard ; 
when greasy, they are cleansed in caustic 
potash ; oxide is removed by the compound 
acids. This last operation, and even dip- 
pine in aquafortis, are sometimes resorted 
to for diminishing the size of the wires, 
and making them smoother. The circular 
brush is occasionally resorted to for dimi- 
nishing the size of the wires, and making 
them smoother. The circular brush is 
occasionally reversed, in order to change 
the direction of the wires. 

Bright Lustre for small Articles. — ^Very 
small articles, which cannot be scratch- 
brushed, receive a bright lustre by mu- 
tual friction. The operation u generally 
performed with the hands. The article^ 
to be brightened are inti*oduced, together 
with boxwood saw-dust, bran, or sand, 
into a bag ; the ends of the bag being 
gathered into the hands with the thumU 
inwards, the bag is shaken to and fVo. 
As this operation becomes very &tiguing, 
mechanical means may be employed to 
effect the shaking. 

Cleansiko Zinc. — Zinc is cleansed by 
being passed through a boiling solutioq 
of caustic lye, without remaining too long 
in it, because it may be corr^ed, and 
even dissolved ; after rinsing, it is plonced 
for a few minutes mto vfKief copt^Qr 
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iDg from one-tenth to one-tirentieth of 
sulphuric add, then rinsed in plenty of 
warm water, and, when necessary, brushed 
with a stiff brush and pumice-stone dust, 
or scratch-brushed. This last operation 
IS especially useful when parts have been 
united with tin solder, which becomes 
black and dull by the alkaline and acid 
baths. Another method is to dip the 
articles rapidly into a cold mixture of 
sulphuric acid, 100 parts; nitric acid, 
100; common salt, 1 per cent.; and 
quickly rinse in cold water perfectly free 
from copper salt, which will blacken the 
zinc. If, instead of quickly cleansing the 
zmc, it is allowed to remain a little longer 
m the mixture, it acquires a dead lustre 
which may be utilized for producing con- 
trasts between the various parts of the 
same ornament. The dead lustre will 
become a bright one, if the object is 
quickly plunged in several times, and 
rinsed as often, in the same compound 
acids. It often happens that the lines of 
tin or lead solder are black after being 
dipped into the acid bath ; it is then 
sufficient to scratch-brush before placing 
the object in the electroplating solution. 
Zinc may be slightly amalgamated with 
the solution of nitrate of binoxide of mer- 
cury ; this increases the adherence of the 
electro deposits. It is often necessary, 
from some defect in cleansing, or in elec- 
troplating, which impairs the adherence 
of the deposits, to do Uie work over again. 
In such a case, remove the copper entirely 
by plunging the object into aquafortis 
and soot, until it appears black. Another 
dipping into the compound acids will 
render it perfectly clean and white, and 
ready to receive a new deposit. 

Clraitsino Lead and Tin.— Tm, lead, 
and the alloys of these metals, are much 
more difficult to cleanse than zinc. A 
rapid scouring with potash lye, and a 
rubbing with a hard substance are the 
only means of effecting this. The objects 
are sometimes plungeid into diluted hy- 
drochloric add ; but the first operation 
is nearly always necessary. Notwith- 
standing the greatest care, the direct 
deposit of the predous metals is difficult, 
and does not adhere well. The results 
are much better if a coat of pore copper 



or brass is interposed between the low 
metal, and the gold or silver. 

CLEANBiNa Cast Iron. — Cast iron is 
cleansed by being immersed for 2 or 3 
hours in water containing one-hundredth 
part of sulphuric add ; the metal is after- 
wards rinsed in cold water, and scoured 
with shai'p sand and a fibre brush, or a 
coarse rag; then put again in the acid 
pickle, rinsed, and plunged into the eleo* 
tro bath. If more than 1 per cent, of 
sulphuric acid is added to the water, the 
length of the immersion must be short- 
ened, otherwise the cast iron will be 
deeply corroded, and the carbon of the 
metal, which is insoluble in the pickle, 
will with great difficulty be removed by 
the friction of the sand. Cast iron does 
not gild or silver well, by a direct deposit 
of the predous metals. Copper or brass 
deposits are better, although £u- from 
perfect ; but if cast iron is tinned, the 
coat is adherent, and will afterwards 
receive copper, brass, gold, or silver, if 
desired. If it is desired to keep cast iron 
already cleansed for some time before 
electroplating it, it is necessary to pre- 
serve it in a liquor rendered alkaline by 
caustic lime, potash, or soda, or their 
carbonates ; but caustic lime-water is the 
cheapest and most easy method, and cast 
iron which has remained in it for a few 
hours will not rust after a long exposure 
to a damp atmosphere. 

CLEANsma Wbouqht Iron. — The 
deansing of wrought iron is effected in 
the same manner as cast iron, but will 
bear a stronger pickle and a longer im- 
mersion. We refer in this place to ordi- 
nary wrought iron covered with a film ol 
black magnetic scale or of red rust. 
Whitened, filed, or polished iron must be 
treated like steel. 

Cleansing Steel. — ^Polished articles 
of steel, or iron, must be first cleansed 
in a boiling solution of caustic lye, and 
rubbed with pumice-stone dust, which 
scratches the polish slightly, and thus 
produces a better hold for the metals 
afterwards to be deposited. They are 
then rapidly passed through a bath com- 
posed of water, 1 quart; hydrochloric 
add, 12 oz. ; or sulphuric add, 4 oz. ; 
rinsed in cold water, and plunged into 
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the electroplating solution. Carefully 
avoid subetituting nitric acid ibr the hy- 
drochloric or sulphuric acid, of the above 
acid bath. Iron and steel maj be well 
gilt, without an intermediary coat, in 
hot gilding baths. Silvering directly 
upon steel or iron is always imperfect 
and without adherence ; it is therefore 
customary to interpose a coat of copper 
or brass, which renders the further opera- 
tion of silver plating easy. 

Galvanic Batteries. — ^There are two 
kinds of batteries used for electro-depo- 
sition ; those which act under the action 
of physical agents ; but these, on account 
of their feeble intensity, are rarely used. 
Others act under the influence of chemi- 
cal reactions, of decompositions and re- 
compositions, or of greater or less affi- 
nities. The varieties of these instruments 
are, at the present time, very numerous. 
But the best battery is that which, under 
the smallest volume, is the most ener- 
getic, constant, regular, and economical. 

DamelTa BatUry.-^Tha battery de- 
velops a constant and lasting current, 
but is wanting in intensity. It is especi- 
ally adapted to slow deposits, which 
must be thick and of uniform texture. 
A great advantage of this battery is, 
that it will work without acids, and 
therefore without the production of 
gases or smell, and can be used in a 
private apartment without inconveni- 
ence. The vase for the batterv is a flat 
vessel of pure copper, which is half filled 
with a saturated solution of sulphate of 
copper, into which is placed a bag of 
canvas or a cell of porous procelain or 
earthenware, which causes the solution 
of sulphate of copper to rise to about 
1 in. from the top of the copper vessel. 
The bag or cell is filled with a saturated 
solution of common salt, in which a 
well-cleansed zinc plate is placed. It is 
necessary that the levels of the two 
solutions should be nearly the same. If 
there is any difference, the solution of 
chloride of sodium should be slightly 
above the other, because if the solution 
of sulphate of copper passes into the 
porous cell, the zinc is immediately cor- 
roded, and blackened, and the battery 
may cease to work. When one of 



Daniell's elements only is used, which 
seldom happens, on account of the feeble 
intensity of the current, the conducting 
wire which supports the article to be 
galvanized is connected with the zinc 
pinte by a binding screw of brass, and 
the other wire supporting the anode is 
connected with the copper of the ex- 
terior vase. The solution of sulphate of 
copper must be kept constantly satu- 
rated with crystals of this salt, enclosed 
in a bag of linen or hair cloth. A simi- 
lar process may be employed to keep the 
solution of common salt in a state of 
saturation. A battery thus arranged 
may be kept in operation for three weeks, 
or a month. When this battery is work- 
ing, the copper of the decomposed sul- 
phate is deposited upon the copper of the 
vessel, which thus increases in weight 
and in value. The zinc is slowly dis- 
solved in the solution of common salt, 
and forms a double chloride of sodium 
and zinc When a number of the ele- 
ments of a DanieU's battery are to be 
joined together, the zinc of the first ele* 
ment is connected with the copper of the 
second by means of a well-cleansed 
metallic ribbon^ then the zinc of the 
second with the copper of the third, and 
so on, until the whole apparatus presents 
at one end a copper vase, and at the 
other a zinc plate, unconnected. A 
metallic wire connects the anode .with 
the copper end, and a similar wire is 
bound to the zinc end, and supports the 
object to be electroplated. Another bat- 
tery used by the ejectro-gilders of watch 
parts and by telegraphers, is composed 
of a cylindrical vase of stoneware, 
glass, or porcelain ; a cvlinder of zinc to 
which is soldered a ribbon of pure cop- 
per ; a porous clay cell, and a glass bal- 
loon with a short neck, and filled with 
crystals of sulphate of copper. It is 
closed with a cork perforated with two 
holes, or having two notches cut along 
its sides. The rolled zinc plate is put 
into the stoneware pot, and the porous 
cell inside the zinc. The copper ribbon 
of the zinc of the first element dips on 
to the bottom of the cell of the next 
element, in such a manner that, when 
wveral elements are connected together, 
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there is at one end the ribbon of a zinc 
pUte, and at the other end a copper rib- 
bon put into the celL Then the porops 
cell and the stoneware pot are filled to 
the same lerel with water. The balloon 
containing the crystallized sulphate of 
copper receives as much water as it can 
hold, and the notched cork being put in 
place, the balloon is quickly inverted 
with its neck in the water of the porous 
cell. Tha battery is ready to work 
24 hours after. The ribbon of the zinc 
end IS connected with the objects to be 
electroplated, and that of the other cell 
end, with the soluble anode. The sul- 
phate of copper contained in the bal- 
loon IS dissolved in the water around it, 
and as this solution is denser than water 
it falls into the porous cells through one 
of the notches of the cork, while an 
equal quantity of purer and lighter 
water ascends through the other notch, 
and so on, pi*oducing a circuit of denser 
liquor falling by one notch, and of lighter 
liquor rising by the other. The solution 
of sulphate of copper is decomposed in 
the porous cell; the sulphuric acid 
passes through the cell by outward pres- 
sure and acts upon the zinc, and at the 
same time the copper becomes deposited 
upon the copper ribbon connected with 
the zinc of the former element. In order 
that this battery may work regularly 
for 6 or 7 months, it is sufficient to 
replace the evaporated water. The 
balloon ought to contain at least 2 lbs. 
of sulphate of copper, and the zinc to be 
about 7 in. in height, and from 4 to 4| in. 
in diameter. Tne zmc may be amalga- 
mated, in which case the action is a little 
slow at the start, but more regular 
afterwards. The copper ribbon receives 
all the metal of the decomposed sulphate, 
and it sometimes happens that part of 
the copper becomes deposited upon the 
porous cell, which must then be cleaned 
in aquafortis. When all the sulphate of 
copper is used up, the balloons are filled 
with a fresh quantity of crystals and 
new copper ribbons inserted to take the 

£Iace of those rendered too voluminous. 
f it be desired to start the battery 
with a balloon immediately, add a small 
quantity of sulphuric acid, or of common 



salt, to the water in which the zinc is 
pla<^. 

BuH$en'$ BaUery. — Each elemenjt is 
composed of a glass Tessel which is half 
filled with nitric acid at 36"^ or 40^ 
Baum^ and which receives a hollow 
cylinder of pulverized coke, moulded and 
cemented at a high temperature, by 
sugar, gum, or tar. At the upper part 
of this cylinder, where it does not dip 
into the ncid, a copper collar is fixed, 
which may be tightened at will by means 
of a screw. A copper band or ribbon is 
fixed to the collar, and may be connected 
with the zinc of another element. A 
porous porcelain cell is placed inside the 
coke cylinder, and contains a diluted 
solution of sulphuric acid, 1 part acid 
and 9 parts water, into which is put a 
bar or cy finder of zinc strongly amalga- 
mated, or covered with mercury. When 
a battery of several elements is to be 
formed, the coke of the first element is 
connected with the zmc of the second, 
and so on, and the apparatus is completed, 
at one end, by coke communicating witn 
the anode, and at the other, by a zin- 
connected with the cathode, or object to 
be electroplated. In this apparatus the 
surfiice of the carbon is much greater 
than that of the zinc ; this is a wrong 
disposition, since, generally, the intensity 
of the current is in direct ratio with the 
surface of the zinc corroded, provided 
that this surfiice be opposite and paralle. 
to that of the carbon. 

Bunsen*8 Battery modified by Arche 
reau. — ^This batterv is preferred by gold 
and silver electroplaters. Each element 
is composed of an exterior vessel or 
pot, most generally of stoneware; a 
cylinder of zinc, covered with mercury, 
provided with a binding screw, or with 
a copper band, whether for a single 
element, or for the end of a combination 
of elements in a battery, or to connect 
the zinc with the carbon of another 
element. A porous cell of earthenware 
pipe or porcelain. A cylinder of gra- 
phite, made from the residue found in 
old gas retorts. The graphite is bound 
by a copper band fixed to it by means of 
a wire of the same metal, all the bind- 
ing being afterwards covered with a 
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thick yamish to protect it from the ncid 
fumes of the batterj ; notwithstandmg 
the yarmsh, the acid may rise by capil- 
lary attraction and corrode the copper 
band betTreen the carbon and the wire ; 
therefore binding screws of various 
shapes and sizes should be used to con- 
nect the carbon or zinc by means of 
ribbons, or wires. Use conducting wires 
of pure copper, covered with cotton, silk, 
india-rubber or gutta-percha, and pre- 
senting the metal at their extremities in 
order to effect the connections. 

Charge of the Battery, — ^Takinff as a 
standard an element 10 in. in height, 
and 6 in. in diameter, half fill the stone- 
ware pot with water ; add 7 oz. of sul- 
phuric acid at 66^ ; and 1 oz. of amalga- 
mating salt, or the zinc may be amalga- 
mated with metallic mercury, after it 
lias been cleansed in diluted sulphuric 
acid, by being dipped into mercury, or 
rubbed orer with this metal by means of 
a scratch-brush of brass wire. Put the 
zmc cylinder into the stoneware pot; 
then introduce the cylinder of carbon 
into the porous cell: fill the empty 
space between the carbon and the sides 
of the cell with nitric acid at from 36° 
to 40*^ Baum^ ; place the porous cell thus 
filled into the centre of the zinc cylin- 
der. The snrfaces of the two liquids 
should be level. 

Meunion of Several Elements. — ^When 
several elements are to be connected, 
they are placed near each other, without 
touching, and the first carbon or gra- 
phite is left free for the attachment of 
the anode. The ribbon or band of the 
first zinc is pinched between the jaws of 
the brass binding screw, and the carbon 
of the second element, and so forth, 
until the last zinc is ready to be con- 
nected with the object to be electro- 
plated. 

Bringing Batteries into Action. — Bat- 
teries will ftmush electricity when the 
circuit is dosed, that is to say, when the 
conducting wires starting, one from the 
carbon, and the other from the zinc, are 

Sut into communication, whether by 
irect contact or through the medium 
of a conducting liquid. It sometimes 
happens that batteries, which appear to 



be in good order, do not work. This is 
generally due to some foreign substance 
preventing the conductibility at the 
points of contact, or to the copper band 
of one zinc resting upon another zinc 
Before using a battery, try if the cur- 
rent escapes well from both extremities. 
For this purpose present the point of the 
negative wire to the carbon of the other 
end, and a spark should immediately 
ensue. The same experiment being macle 
with the positive wire, against t£e last 
zinc, anotner spark should be produced ; 
or it is still more easy to have the two 
ends of the wires made to rest at a short 
distance from each other upon a piece of 
carbon, or upon a file, and then rubbing 
with one wire while the other remains 
in contact. Numerous sparks will im- 
mediately appear. When one element of 
a battery is wrongly put up, discover 
the defect by successively presenting the 
end of one of the wires to the carbon of 
each element, and that which does not 
produce any spark belongs to the defec- 
tive element. Too much porosity in the 
cells is another cause of stoppage in the 
current, because the solution of zinc 
which penetrates deposits upon the car- 
bon a whitish coat preventing further 
action. Change the cell and scrape oft 
the coat entirely from the carbon. This 
generally takes place when the battery 
nas been working several days without 
the addition of fresh liquor, or when 
there is too much acid. The battery 
will also cease working from too great an 
accumulation of sulphate of zinc, which, 
not having sufficient water to remain in 
solution, crystallizes upon the zinc, and 
prevents any further action. Bemove 
the acid solution, substitute a fresh one, 
and clean the zinc Laminated zinc ii 
preferable to that cast in a mould, 
because the latter is not so homogeneous, 
and IS more rapidly corroded, and even 
perforated. 

Keeping Batteries in Order.^-Everj 
24 hours, or oflener, the losses of bat- 
teries must be made good by adding, 
without taking the elements apart, about 
two teaspoonfuls of amalgamating salt, 
and as much of sulphuric acid, to the 
liquor of the zinc plates, and stirring 
N 2 
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with a glass rod. Nitric acid, to replace 
that evaporated, is put into the porous 
cell. This maimer of operating may be 
sufficient for 5 or 6 days; but after 
this lapse of time, all the old liquors 
must be removed, and fresh ones added. 
Although amalgamated zinc is scarcely 
corroded, even in a very acid solution, 
when the two poles are not in connec- 
tion by direct contact, or through a con- 
ducting liquid, it is preferable to take 
the batteries apart everv evening, in the 
following manner; — All the binding 
•crews are let loose, and cleaned; the 
cylinders of carbon are removed, and, 
without washing, deposited in a vessel 
espeaally for their use ; the porous ceUs 
are removed, and their acid poured into 
a special vessel. The cells are not 
-washed ; the zincs are removed {mm the 
acid liquor, and placed in an inclined 
position upon the edges of the stone- 
ware pots ; the batteries are made ready 
to work by a converse manipulation. 

Important Observations on Batteries. 
— ^Batteries must be kept in a place 
where the temperature does not greatly 
vary. A frost arrests their action, and 
great heat increases it too much. A 
good place for them ^ a box, and they 
are put at such a height that they may 
easily be manipulated. This box should 
have means of ventilation, in such a way 
that the air coming in at the lo^er part, 
will escape at the top through a flue 
and carrv away with it the acid fumes 
constantly disengaged. It is best to keep 
the batteries in a room different from 
that where the baths and the metals are 
to be operated upon, as these are easily 
injured by acid vapours. The galvanic 
current may be conducted into the work- 
room by wires passing through holes in 
the wall, and covered with gutta-percha. 

Chrov^s Battery, — ^This lottery is like 
the preceding one, except that it has a 
platinum foil which plunges into the 
nitric add, and replaces the prism of 
carbon. This foil is supported by a small 
brass stand, fixed itself to a round band 
resting upon a rim on top of the exterior 
vase. A binding screw is soldered to the 
stand when connection is to be made 
with the copper ribbon of the preceding 



zmc The several elements of batteries 
are united together in the manner 
already mentioned, the zinc to the pla- 
tinum of the next element, and so on. 
The disadvantage of this lottery is its 
great cost, due to the platinum em- 
ployed ; it has been proposed to substi- 
tute aluminium, but still the battery is 
an expensive one. 

Grinet's Battery, — ^A solution of 100 
parts of water, 10 of bichromate of 
potash, and 10 of sulphuric acid in the 
porous cell, replaces the nitric acid em- 
ployed by Grove and Bunsen. This 
battery does not emit acid fumes, but 
the carbon is rapidly incrustated with 
oxide of chromium, which arrests the 
galvanic current. 

Mari^Da/cy Battery, — Slightly damp 
sulphate of mercury replaces the nitric 
acid in the porous cell. The working 
expenses of this battery are very high, 
and it is used only in the telegraphic 
service, where the Daniell battei^^ with 
balloons is preferred. 

8mee*s Battery. — ^This battery is very 
simple in construction. It is composed 
of a thick wooden firame open at the top, 
with three internal parallel grooves 
which run the height of the two opposite 
sides. The middle groove receives a mov- 
able plate of silver, platinum, gold, or 
copper which has been stronely gilt, sil- 
vered, or platinized ; its surnices must be 
rough or with a dead lustre. Two plates 
of strongly amalgamated zinc are run 
down the other two grooves. The plates of 
zinc must be near to, but not in contact 
with, the central one, and are connected 
by a wire or metallic band. The positive 
wire starts from the middle plate, and 
the negative from the zinc, and the 
whole apparatus is immersed in a solu- 
tion containing common salt or one-tenth 
of sulphuric acid. Several elements may 
be united together by connecting the 
zinc of the first with the middle plate of 
the second. Or the cell may be made of 
gutta-percha, with a plate of carbon to 
replace the plate of silver, or ot pla- 
tinized copper. The two other grooves 
receive two plates of amalgamated zino 
with one of the upper comers cut away. 
A double binding screw, for the positire 
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Wire, is fixed upon the plate of carbon 
where the two zinc comers hare been 
cut oSf and another Urge binding screw 
unites the two zinc plates, and carries 
the negative wire. Fill the cell with 
water saturated with common salt, or 
acidulated with one-tenth of sulphuric 
acid. 

Watfs Battery. — In a stoneware jar 
holding about 4 galls, place a cylinder 
of thin sheet copper, dipping into water 
acidulated with 2 lbs. of smphuric acid 
and 1 oz. of nitric acid. A solid zinc 
cylinder is put into the porous cell, 
which is filled with a concentrated solu- 
tion of common salt, to which a few 
drops of hydrochloric acid have been 
added. 

Various Kinds of Metallio Deposits. — 
An intense current, for brass and hard 
deposits will be obtained by joining 
alternately the zinc of one element to 
the copper or carbon of the next one. For 
silver plating a smooth and not too hard 
deposit is desired, the current should be 
feeble in intensity, but considerable in 
quantity, and may be obtained by con- 
necting together all of the zincs on the 
one side, and all of the coppers or car- 
bons on the other. 

Porous Cells. — ^The porous cells are 
absolutely necessary in batteries working 
with two exciting solutions, like the 
Bunsen battery. But the trouble arising 
from the clogging of the pores of the 
cell, mlA from the difficulty of prerent- 
ing the diffusion between the two liquids 
of the porous cell and of the jar, the 
specific gravity of which is constantly 
varying, makes it desirable that the cell 
should be dispensed with in batteries 
worked with but one exciting fluid. 

Callaud BaUery.— 'The Callaud battery 
b a modification of that of Daniell, doing 
away with the porous cell. A jar is 
filled with water acidulated with sul- 
phuric add, only for starting the solu- 
tion of the zinc, as the sulphuric acid 
will be furnished afterwards by the sul- 
phate of copper. The zmc and copper 
plates are both placed horizontally in 
the jar ; the zmc in the upper part, and 
the copper lying on the bottom. To 
start this battery, throw into the jar a 



few crystals of sulphate of copper. 
These go to the bottom, dissolve, and 
form a saturated solution around the 
negative plate of copper. The electrode 
or conducting wire from the copper 
plate may be made to pass through a 
glass tube reaching down to the bottom 
of the jar, and large enoueh to contain a 
supply of crystals of sulphate of copper 
necessary to keep a saturated solution in 
the lower part of the cell. This avoids 
disturbing the upper part of the liquid 
in which the zinc dips, and its mixture 
with the solution of sulphate of copper. 
The deposits &om the zinc and other im- 
purities are prevented from falling upon 
the copper plate, and thus interfermg 
with the current, by covering the cop- 
per plate with a layer of clean quartz 
sand, which serves also as an obstacle to 
the effusion upward of the sulphate of 
copper, because the interstices between 
the grains act as a series of narrow 
tubes, but the force of the current 
diminishes by reason of the increased 
resistance. 

Copper Deposits. — By Dipping. — 
Copper deposits are obtained either by 
simple dipping or galvanic methods. 
Copper deposits by dipping are seldom 
practised except upon iron, and are gene- 
rally wanting in lasting qualities, smce, 
from the thinness of the deposit, the iron 
is not protected against atmospheric in- 
fluences. If the iron is steeped in a 
solution of sulphate of copper, 3} oz. ; 
sulphuric add, 3} oz.; water, 1 to 2 
galls., for a short time, it becomes covered 
with a coating of pure copper, having a 
certain adhesion; but should it remain 
there for a few minutes, the deposit of 
copper is thicker and muddy, and does 
not stand anv rubbing. In this case, 
compress it by means of rollers or a 
draw plate, in order to impart a certain 
cohesion to the partides of copper. 
Small articles, sucn as hooks, pins, or 
nails, are coppered by jerking them 
about for a certain time in sand, bran, 
or saw-dust impregnated with the above 
solution, diluted with three or four times 
its volume of water. 

By Battery. — ^Electro-deposits of cop- 
per are obtained by decomposing a doable 
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salt of copper with another base, such 
as the double cyanide of potassium and 
copper. This process is equally well 
adapted to all metals, and the deposits 
are fine, lasting, and their thickness is 
entirely regulated by the will of the 
operator. Dissolve about 16 oz. of sul- 
phate of copper in 2 galls, of water, and 
add a solution of carbonate of soda until 
no more precipitate is formed; collect 
the green precipitate, carbonate of cop- 
per, thus obtained upon a cloth filter, 
and wash it several times with water; 
then stir the washed carbonate of copper 
m water, to which cyanide of potassium 
is added until the carbonate is entirely 
dissolved, and the solution is colourless. 
It is well to add a small excess of 
cyanide, which will increase the con- 
ducting power of the liquor. This bath 
may be employed hot or cold, and re- 
quires an intense electric current for its 
decomposition. A copper plate or foil 
forms the anode, and as it slowly dis- 
solves, nearly makes up for the loss of 
copper in the bath which has deposited 
on the negative pole. This anode must 
be removed when the bath does not work, 
because it will be dissolved even without 
an electric current, and the bath having 
been overcharged with copper, which is 
indicated by a blue or green colour, will 
require a fresh addition of cyanide to be 
in good order. This bath is neither 
economical nor very reliable. Tlie fol- 
lowing formula is preferable; — Water, 
2 galls. ; acetate of copper, crystallized ; 
carbonate of soda, crystals ; bisulphite of 
soda ; cyanide of potassium, pure, per 
cent., 7 oz. of each. For this bath the 
acetate of copper is put first into the 
vessel, and moistened with suflScieat 
water to make a homogeneous paste. This 
salt, like flour, is wetted with difficulty, 
and will float on the surface of too ereat 
a body of water. The carbonate of soda 
and some water are added to this paste, 
and, after stirring, a light green preci- 
pitate is formed. Three pints more 
water are then added with the bisul- 
phite of soda, and the mixture becomes 
of a dirty vellow colour. Lastly, add 
the remainaer of the water and the cya- 
nide of potassium. The electro-copper 



bath must be colourless, it, after the 
complete solution of the cyanide, the 
liquor is not entirely colourless, add 
more cyanide. If a perfectly limpid 
bath is desired, pass it through filtering 
paper, or decant it after settling. This 
bath requires an electric current of me- 
diate intensity for its decomposition. 
The copper anode should have a surface 
nearly equal to that of the immersed 
objects. Large pieces are generally 
kept hanging and motionless in the 
bath, whilst small articles are moved as 
much as possible, which is always to be 
preferred, especially with warm baths. 
If it were always possible to obtain a 
pure cyanide of potassium, this formula 
would be satistactory in every case. 
But it is very difficult to find a per- 
fectly satisfactory cyanide of potassium ; 
the following formuls require a cya- 
nide containing from 70 to 75 per cent, 
of the real article. 

Cold Bath for Iron and Steel.-^l^isuU 
phate of soda and cyanide of potassium, 
18 oz. of each ; carbonate of soda, 36 oz. ; 
acetate of copper, 17 oz. ; aqua ammo- 
nia, 12^ oz.; water, 5} gallons. 

Warm Bath. — Bisulphite of soda, 
7 oz. ; cyanide of potassium, 25 oz. ; car- 
bonate of soda and acetate of copper, 
18 oz. of each ; aqua ammonia, 10 oz. ; 
water, 5} gallons. 

Ifot or Cold Bath for 2?n, Cast Iron^ 
or Large Pieces of Zinc, — Bisulphite of 
soda, 10 oz. ; cyanide of potassium, 
18 oz. ; acetate of copper, 12} oz. ; aqua 
ammonia, 7 oz. ; water, 5} gallons. 
For small articles of zinc which are 
coppered in a perforated ladle, and in 
nearly boiling baths; — Cvanide of po- 
tassium, 25 oz. ; bisulphite of soda, 
3 J oz. ; acetate of copper, 16 oz. ; aqua 
ammonia, 5^ oz. ; water, 4 to 5} gal- 
lons. To prepare these different baths, 
dissolve all the salts in about 4 gallons 
of rain or distilled water, except the 
acetate of copper and the ammonia, 
which are dissolved apart in the remain- 
ing gallon. Those two solutions are 
mixed, and that of copper and ammonia, 
which was of a magnificent blue, must 
become entirely colourless. When the 
liquors are not colourless there is a de* 
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iidencY of cjanide of potassium, which 
most be added until entire decolounza- 
tion talces place. The bath is ready to 
work when subjected to the action of 
the electric current. The cold baths 
are put into well-joined tanks of oak or 
fir woody lined inside with gutta-percha. 
The vertical sides are also covered with 
sheets of copper, which act as the so- 
luble anode, and reach to just below the 
top edge of the tank. This anode is con- 
nected by the clean extremities of a con- 
ducting wire to the last copper or cai-bon, 
— that is to say, to the positive pole. 
Fix a stout brass wire upon the top of the 
tank, without any point of contact with 
the soluble anode, and connect by a 
second wire with the last zine or nega- 
tive pole of the same battery. The 
objects to be coppered are suspended in 
the bath by copper wires, supported 
themselves upon a stout, clean, brass 
rod, the two extremities of which rest 
upon the brass conducting wire fixed 
upon the tank. Several of such rods 
are placed parallel to each other, and 
great cai'e must be taken to prevent any 
contact with the anode, because the 
working of the bath would then be im- 
mediately stopped. When the thickness 
of the deposited copper is very small, 
the coat is sufficiently bright to be con- 
sidered finished after drying. But if 
the operation is more protracted, the 
deposit has a more or less dead lustre on 
account of its thickness, and, if a bright 
lustre is desired, we must use the 
scratch-brush. The hot baths are put 
into stoneware vessels heated in a water 
or steam bath, or into an enamelled cast- 
iron kettle placed directly over a fire. 
The insides are also lined with an anode 
of copper connected with the positive 
pole of the battery, and the edges of the 
vessels are varnished, or support a 
wooden ring upon which rests a bi'ass 
circle communicating with the negative 

Sole. The objects to be electroplated 
MSLg fh)m this circle. The hot process 
is mii6h more rapid than the cold, and is 
especially adapted to those articles 
which are difficult to cleanse, because 
any remammg greasy substance is dis- 
tolved b^ the auallne bath. Parcels of 



small articles, metallic pens, for in- 
stance, are not suspended in the bath ; 
they should be connected with the ne- 
gative wire in the hand of the operator, 
and stirred about in every direction in 
the bath. This agitation permits of the 
employment of an intense current, with- 
out danger to the beauty of the depcsil. 
Small articles of zinc are placed in a 
stoneware perforated ladle, at the bot- 
tom of which is attached a zinc or 
copper wire, which is wound up around 
the handle, and is connected with the 
negative pole of the battery. It is suf- 
ficient that one of the small articles 
touches the wire for all of the others to 
be afiected by the current, as they are 
in contact with each other. If thd 
bottom of the vessel is metallic, the 
ladle is made to rest upon a porcelain or 
stoneware ring. During the operation 
the articles are often jerked in the ladle ; 
this agitation changes the position and 
the points of contact of the objects. 
When the deposit is being made too 
slowly bring up the bath by the addi- 
tion of equal weights of acetate of 
copper and cyanide of potassium. 

To Copper Silver, — Large pieces of 
silverware may be coppered in these 
baths. Very staall articles are simply 
threaded upon a zinc or iron wire, or 
pl^iced in a perforated ladle with gra- 
nules or cuttings of either of these me- 
tals. Place the whole for a few minutes 
in a diluted but very add solution of 
sulphate of copper, the zinc or the iron 
is dissolved, and the copper is deposited 
upon the silver. When the article is 
intended to be gilded or silvered, it is 
immediately passed through the solution 
of nitrate of binoxide of mercury, rinsed 
in cold water, and placed in the electro- 
baths, without drying or scratch- 
brushing. 

Brass Dekisits.— All the manufac- 
tures of bronze composition made of zinc 
or cheap alloys, have a brass deposit 
placed on before the bronze lustre is given, 
as the bronzing operation is more easy 
and satis&ctory upon brass deposits. The 
prdimmary and finishing operations and 
the disposition of the baths are the satnc 
for brass ad fbr copper deposits HeAt }t 
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employed for brass deposits by those who 
electroplate coils of iron or zino wire 
with this alloy. The proper temperature 
Taries from 130° to 140° F., and the coils 
of wire dip only one-half or two-thirds 
of their diameter into the bath. The 
bath is put into an oblong open iron 
boiler heated by fire, steam, or hot 
water. The inside is lined with brass 
sheets connected with the positive pole 
of a battery. A stout copper or brass 
rod, m the direction of the length of 
the boiler, rests upon the edges, and the 
contact of the two metals is prevented 
by pieces of india-rubber tubing. The 
rod is connected with the negative pole 
by a binding screw. Remove the binding 
wire from the coils, and loosen the wires, 
bending the ends together into a loop. 
Dip the wire in a pickle of diluted sul- 
phuric acid, and hang it on a strong 
round peg held in the wall, so that the 
coil may be made to rotate easily. After 
a scrubbing with wet, shai'p sand and a 
hard brush, give the coil a primary de- 
posit of pure copper. It is then suspended 
to the horizontal rod ovei* the brass bath, 
where only a part of the coil at a time 
dips into the solution and receives the 
deposit ; the coil must be turned now and 
then one-half or one-fourth of its circum- 
ference : by dipping the coil entirely into 
the liquid, the operation is not so success- 
ful. The wires are washed, dried in saw- 
dust, and then in a stove, and lastly 
passed through a draw-plate, to give them 
the fine polish of true brass wire. Cop- 
per and brass wires are also covered with 
brass electro-deposits, in oixler to give 
them various shades. 

Solutions for Brass Baths, — ^The ordi- 
nary cyanide of potassium is often pre- 
ferred to the pure article, on account of its 
lower price ; but the real value and dis- 
solving property of ordinary cyanide are 
very variable. The following is a general 
method by which a bath of brass may be 
prepared with any kind of cyanide ; — 1, 
bissolve together, in 2 gallons of water, 
8 oz. of sulphate of copper, and 8 to 10 
oz. of sulphate of zinc 2. 4 oz. of acetate 
of copper, with 4 to 5 oz. of fused proto- 
chloride of zinc ; and add a solution of 30 
oz. of carbonato of soda, which produces 



a precipitate of the carbonates of oopper 
and zinc : allow this to settle ; then decant 
the supernatant liquor, and replace it by 
fresh water two or three times, after as 
many settlings. Then pour on 2 gallons 
of water containing, in solution, 30 oz. 
of carbonate of soda, and 15 oz. of bisul- 
phite of soda ; while stirring with a glass 
or wooden rod, add ordinary cyanide of 
potassium until the liquor is perfectly 
clear, or until nothing but the greyish- 
black iron, found in the cyanide, or the 
brown-red oxide of iron in the sulphate 
of zinc, remains in suspension. An addi- 
tional quantity of about an ounce of 
oixlinary cyanide improves the conduct- 
ing power of the liquor. With pure 
cyanide of potassium, or the ordinary 
cyanides with a constant and known 
composition, use the following mixtures. 
Cold Bra^ Bath for all Metals ; Carbon- 
ate of copper, recently prepared, and 
carbonate of zinc, recently prepared, each 
4 oz. ; carbonate of soda, in crystals, bi- 
sulphite of soda, and cyanide of potas- 
sium, pure, each 8 oz. ; and -^ of an 
ounce of white arsenic ; water, about 2 
gallons. This bath is prepared as follows ; 
Dissolve, in 3 pints or water, 5 oz. of sul- 
phate of cooper, and 5 oz. of crystallized 
sulphate o/ zinc, and add a solution ol 
14 oz. of cai bonate of soda in a quart Oj 
water. A gieenish precipitate of mixec 
carbonates of copper and zinc ib formed, 
stir well, and allow to deposit for seve* 
ral hours. The supernatant liquid^ 
holding the useless siUphate of soda, it 
thrown away, and replaced by nearly 
2 gallons of water, in which are dis- 
solved the bisulphite and carbonate; 
dissolve together in the remaining warm 
water the cyanide of potassium and the 
arsenious acid, and pour this liquor intc 
the former one, which is rapidly deco- 
lourized, and forms the brass bath. Filtet 
if necessary. Arsenious acid causes the 
deposit to be bright, but if in too great 
a proportion may give a white or steel* 
grey colour to the metal. This incon- 
venience is slight, as the yellow colour 
soon predominates. The arsenious acid 
may be replaced by soluble arsenites of 
potash, soda, or ammonia, but the pro- 
portions must be doublecU The baths 
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for cold electroplating are generally 
placed in wooden tanks lined inside 
with gutta-percha, which resists their 
action for a long time. The sides of 
the tank are also, lined with one or more 
brass sheets joined together, connected 
with the last carbon or copper of the 
same battery, the intensity of which is 
regulated by the sur&ce of the articles 
to be electroplated. The articles are 
suspended by copper or brass hooks to 
stout rods of the same metal, all con- 
nected with the last zinc of the battery. 
Correcting the Brass Bath. — ^The losses 
of the solution are to be repaired by ad- 
ditions of copper and zinc salts, and 
arsenious acid, dissolved in cyanide of 
potassium. The operator will deter- 
mine the needed substances from the ra- 
pidity of the deposit, its colour, and so on. 
If the deposit is too slow, try whether 
the bath will absorb the salts of copper 
and zinc, without the addition of cy- 
anide. If the coat of brass has an earthy 
and ochreous appearance, and especially 
if the liquor is blue or green, add cya- 
nide of potassium until perfect decolouri- 
zation takes place. If the deposit is dull 
and unequal, add a small quantity of 
arsenious add dissolved in cyanide. If 
the deposit is too red, add the salt of 
zinc, alone, or dissolved in cyanide. If 
the deposit is too white, or of a greenish- 
white colour, add the salt of copper 
alone, or dissolved in cyanide. When 
the bath after long use has become over- 
loaded with salts, the specific gravity is 
too great for the easy passage of the 
electric current, the liquor must be di- 
luted with water until it works satis- 
factorily. The specific zravity of a brass 
bath may vary from 5^ to 12^ Baume. 
The pieces, before brass electroplating, 
must be perfectly cleansed in the same 
manner as zinc or iron ; if the brass de- 
posit is irregular, remove the objects 
from the bath, rinse, scratch-brush, and 
put again into the bath until the colour 
and the thitkness of the deposit are satis- 
factory. Scratch-brush again, and, if 
necessary, rinse in hot water, dry in 
warm raw-dust of white wood, and put 
in the stove-room. The last three opera- 
tions are indispensable for hollow-pieces. 



Brass Bath for Steely Wrought and 
Cast Iron, and Tin ; using ordinary Cy- 
amide of Potassium. — ^Disisolve together 
in 14 pints of pure or rain water ; — 
Bisulphite of sooa, 7 oz. ; cyanide of po- 
tassium. No. 2, 17 oz. ; carbonate of soda, 

34 oz. To this solution add the follow- 
ing, made in 3} pints of water ; — ^Ace- 
tate of copper, 4J oz.; neutral proto- 
chloride of zinc, 3| oz. The two liquors 
become coloui'less when mixed. Ammo- 
nia must not be used for brass electro- 
plating baths for ii'on, especially for 
solutions worked in the cold. 

Brass Bath for Zinc, — Pure or rain 
water, 4} gallons ; bisulphite of soda, 
24| oz. ; cyanide of potassium. No. 2, 

35 oz. Add the following solution; — 
Water, 9 pints ; acetate of copper and 
protochloride of zinc, each 12} oz. ; 
ammonia, 14 oz. The filtered bath is 
colourless, and gives, under the action 
of the battery, a brass deposit of a very 
fine shade, varying from red to green, 
by increasing the proportion of copper, 
or that of zinc The anode is of brass. 

Colour of Brass Deposit^The difficulty 
in brass electroplating, especially with 
small baths, is in keeping the uniformity 
of the colour of the deposit, as the gal- 
vanic current, having simultaneously to 
decompose two salts each offering a dif- 
ferent resistance, must, according to its 
intensity, vary the composition and the 
colour of the deposited alloy. It will 
be found that a feeble current princi- 
pally decomposes the oopjper salt, and 
results in a red deposit ; whilst too great 
intensity in the current decomposes the 
solution of zino too rapidly, and the de- 
posit IS a white or bluish-white alloy. 
This is the case more especially with 
newly-prepared baths, and is an indication 
of irregularity in the conducting power 
of the bath, which, however, becomes 
more regular after being used for some 
time. The inconvenience of a red deposit 
may be remedied by increasing the num- 
ber of the elements of the battery, or 
employing stronger acids, or decr«uing 
the number and the surfiuses of the ob- 
jects to be plated ; the other inconve- 
nience of white deposits will disappear by 
diminishing the number of elements, or 
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by increasing the surfaces to be coyered. 
The deposit maj also be modified hj 
substituting for the brass anode, either 
a sheet of pure copper, or one of zinc, 
or by simply hooking one of these sheets 
to the brass anode. A bath of pure 
copper will be transformed into one of 
brass by the use of a zinc anode ; and an 
electro-bath of brass will become one of 
copper by the aid of a copper anode. 

JjTongemmi of the Brass Bath. — In the 
disposition of the baths for brass plating 
it is always necessary to have all the 
articles suspended at about equal dis- 
tances from the anodes ; the bath may 
be subdivided by several anodes forming 
partitions, so that each loaded rod is 
between two anodes, or smaller separate 
baths employed. The anodes should be 
removed when the bath is not at work. 
In order that the brass electroplating 
of zinc and copper may be lasting, the 
deposit must not be too thin, and must 
be scratch-brushed, rinsed in water ren- 
dered slightly alkaline by quicklime, 
and thoroughly dried in a stove. But 
generally the articles are brass electro- 
plated by remaining in the bath for 
from 10 to 25 minutes. Cast and 
wrought iron, lead and its alloys, re- 
quire brass solutions richer in the me- 
tals than when depositing brass upon 
zinc or its alloys. The battery power 
should also be greater. 

Brass Plating by simpU Dipping. — ^A 
colour resembling brass b given to small 
articles of iron or steel by a long stir- 
ring in a suspended tub, containing water, 
1 quart ; sulphate of copper and proto- 
chloride of tin crystallized, about 4 of 
an ounce each. The shades are modified 
by varying the proportions of the two 
salts. 

Brassing Lead and Pewter, — ^Lcad and 
pewter should be cleansed in a solution 
of about 4 oz, of nitric acid to the 
gallon of water, in which they remain 
for half an hour. Pewter is more easily 
coated with brass than lead, but the 
same bath may be used for either. They 
are then rinsed, scoured with sand, and 
rinsed again. A good battery power 
and a large surface of anode are neces- 
sary, espec* Uy at the beginning of the 



deposit. The proper temperature of the 
bath for brassing lead, pewter, and tin is 
about 90*^ F. Stirring articles in a brass 
bath has a tendency to cause the deposi- 
tion of copper alone. 

Tinning. — Tinmng Bat\ by Ex- 
change, for Iron. — This process is of 
little importance as a protection for 
iron as the layer of tin is a mere film, 
but it may be useful when thicker coats 
of tin are to be applied by other processes. 
For the bath, dissolve with the aid of 
heat, in an enamelled cast-iron kettle, 
ammoniacal alum, 11 oz., and fused 
protochloride of tin, ^ oz., in 4^ gallons 
of soft water. The pieces of iron, pre- 
viously cleansed and rinsed in cold 
water, are steeped in the solution as 
soon as it boils. They are immediately 
covered with a film of tin of a fine white 
dead lustre, which may be rendered 
bright by friction. The bath is main- 
tained at the proper strength by small 
additions of fused protochloride of tin. 
This bath is convenient for a prelimi- 
nary tinning of zinc ; when the ammo- 
niacal alum may be replaced by any 
other kind of alum, or by sulphate of 
alumina ; but for wi'ought and cast iron 
and steel this substitution cannot be 
made. 

Electro-Tinning. — ^The bath is com- 
posed of rain or distilled water, 110 
gallons; pyiophosphate of soda or pot- 
ash, 11 lbs.; crystallized protochloride 
of tin, 21 oz. ; or 18 oz. of the same salt 
fused, in order to have it free from an 
excess of acid ; put the water into a tank 
entirely lined with anodes of tin sheets, 
um'ted together and connected with the 
positive pole, carbon or copper, of the 
battery. Then introduce the pyrophos- 
phate of soda or potash, and stir it in ; 
when dissolved, the protochloride of tin 
is put into a sieve of copper half im- 
mersed in the solution. A milky-white 
precipitate is pi'oduced, which disappears 
after continued agitation. When the 
liquid has become clear and colourless^ 
or only slightly yellow, the bath is 
ready ; then place upon transverse me- 
tallic rods, connected with the negflitfve 
pole, the previously cleansed objects 
which ar4i to be tinned, f he anodes 9;rt 
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not saffiaent to keep the bath saturated ; 
when the depotit is too slow add small 
portions of equal weights of tin, salt, 
and pyrophosphate ; put in by the aid of 
the sieve, as if fragments of protochlo- 
ride of tin fall to the bottom of the bath 
they become covered with a crust, which 
prevents their solution. The tinning 
thus obtained upon any kind of metal 
is quite resisting, and has a white and 
dead lustre resembling that of silver. 
A bright lustre may be obtained with 
the scratch-brush or the burnishing tool. 
As the reduction of these baths re- 
quires an intense current, and the work- 
ing of the batteries is expensive, the next 
pro<:c8s is preferable. 

Tinning by Double Affinity.— The bath 
is composed of— 1. Distilled water, 66 
gallons; cream tartar, 6} lbs.; proto- 
chloride of tin, 10} oz. The powdered 
cream of tartar is dissolved in ^ gallons 
of warm water, and the tin salt in 22 
gallons of cold water. The two solutions 
when mixed become clear, and the result- 
ing bath has an acid reaction. Or, 2, dis- 
tilled water, 66 gallons ; pyrophosphate 
of potash or soda, 13 lbs. ; protochloride 
of tin, crystallized acid, 21 oz. ; or the 
same fused, neutral, 14 oz. The whole 
is dissolved at the same time on a metal 
sieve, and, after stirring, the bath is clear. 
Either of these solutions is kept in a 
barrel with the top off. This barrel has 
at its lower part two tubes placed one 
above the other, connected with a small 
boiler built below the level of the 
bottom of the tank. The tube, starting 
from the bottom of the tank, reaches 
Acarly to the bottom of the boiler ; the 
other tube, which is placed about three 
inches from the bottom of the tank, is 
connected to the top of the boiler; a 
bent safety tube, connected only to the 
boiler, prevents any explosion, should 
there be an obstruction in the other 
tubes. A small quantity of water or 
mercury m the bent arm of the safety 
tube will prevent the escape of steam, 
when it does not exceed the working 
pressure required. When the boiler and 
tank are filled with liquid, as soon as 
heat is applied the expanded and lighter 
liquid will rise through the upper pipe 



into the barrel, while the colder and 
denser one will flow into the boiler 
through the lower pipe. A continual 
circulation is thus obtained, which keeps 
up a constant agitation of the contents of 
the bath. Large pieces are cleansed and 
rinsed, and pil^ in the bath with a few 
fragments or spirals of zinc; the surface 
of the zinc should be about the thirtieth 
of that of the tinned articles. For 
small objects, such as pins or hooks, 
dispose them in layers about an inch 
thick upon perforated plates of zinc, 
which allow of the circulation of the 
liquid, and have their edges turned up 
so as to prevent the objects from falling 
off. These plates should be removed 
from the bath in the inverse order m 
which they have been put in. These 
zinc plates must be scraped and cleaned, 
so as to present fresh surfaces of zinc 
instead of the white crust, which pre- 
vents its contact with the articles to 
be tinned. The time for the operation 
varies from 1 to 3 houi*8. Then remove 
all the objects, and add to the bath 
9 oz. of pyrophosphate, and as much 
of fused protochloride of tin. Whilst 
the solution is going on, scratch- 
brush the large articles, and stir the 
small ones about with an iron fork, 
to change the points of contact. The 
objects are then again steeped m the 
bath for at least 2 hours. The large 
pieces are scratch-brushed again, and 
the small ones rendered bright hy mu- 
tual friction. Then dry the whole in 
dry and warm fir-wood saw-dust. Cast- 
iron cooking vessels thus tinned have a 
bright appeanmce, and have the ad- 
vantage of never communicating any 
taste, smell, or colour to the food cooked 
in them, even when the tinning, after 
lonz use, has completely disappeared. 

Colour of Tin Deposit, — If the tin de- 
posit is grey and dull, although abun- 
dant, prepare thfr bath, once or twice, 
with the acid crystallized protochloride 
of tin. With a very white deposit, but 
blistered and without adherence or 
thickness, replace the acid salt by the 
fused one. In the latter case, also dimi- 
nish the proportion of tin salt, and in- 
crease that of pyrophosphate ; a great 
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deal of the success of the operation de- 
pends upon the quality of the pyrophos- 
phate. When a tinning bath has been 
worked for a long time, decant the liquor 
to separate the pyrophosphate of zinc 
formed. And when, after sereral years, 
the solution b entirely used up from 
the alteration of the salts, it should be 
kept in preserving tubs, where the ob« 
jecU to be tinned are put after 
cleansing. 

To Tin Zinc.— 'The proportions of the 
bath are as follows; — ^Distilled water, 
66 gallons; pyrophosphate of soda, 
11 Ite; fused protochloride of tin, 85 oz. 
A thin tinning is obtained by simple 
dipping, and one of any thickness by the 
aid of the battery. 

Whitening by Ttn.—ThiB is effected 
by boiling for two or three hours in 
long copper troughs, crude cream of 
tartar with tin plates supporting a layer 
of about ^ an inch of the pins, or other 
small articles, to be whitened. The 
whole charge is composed of alternate 
layers of pins and tin plates, so that 
each layer of pins is between two tin 
plates. This process will not succeed 
with iron without an intermediate coat 
of copper has been deposited. 

GiLDiNO. — Gilding by Dipping, — 
The baths employed contain gold in the 
form of a double salt of protoxide, and 
should possess little stability, that is 
to say, be decomposed and abandon the 
gold under feeble influences, and should 
dissolve the copper placed in them in an 
equivalent proportion to that of the de- 
posited gold, thus forming a new double 
salt in which the copper is in the same 
degree of oxidization as the gold. When 
the articles have been previously amal- 
gamated, it is mercury and not copper 
which is substituted for gold in the 
solution. 

PreparatUm of the Gold Bath,^\>\&- 
tilled water, 17 pints; pyrophosphate 
of potash, or soda, 28 oz. ; hydrocyanic 
acid of \ prussic acid, -^ of an ounce ; 
crystallized perchloride of gold, 4 of an 
ounce. The pyrophosphate of soda is most 
generally employed, and is obtained by 
melting, at a white heat, the ordinary 
crystallized phosphate of soda. The 



pyrophosphate of soda may be obtained 
in the form of crystals, which is a proof 
of a definite composition. The quantity 
of chloride represents a little more than 
•^ of an ounce of pure gold treated by 
aqua regia. Put 16 pints of distilled 
water in a porcelain vessel, or an ena- 
melled cast-iron kettle, and add, by small 
portions at a time, and stirring with a 
glass rod, the pyrophosphate; he^t, 
filter, and let it cool down. The chloride 
of gold is prepared by introducing into 
a small glass flask pure gold finely lami- 
nated, -^ of an ounce ; hydrochloric acid, 
pure, nearly 1 oz. ; nitnc add, pure, \ an 
ounce. The flask is slightly heated, effer- 
vescence and abundant nitrous vapours 
result, and in a few minutes the gold 
has entirely disappeared, leaving a i*eddish- 
yellow liquor. The flask is then put 
upon a sheet of iron, with a hole in its 
centre, and supported by a tripod. The 
whole is heated by a gas or spirit lamp 
to evaporate excess of the acids; too 
much acidity may cause great irre- 
gularities in the working of the bath, 
and even prevent its action altogether. 
An exoess of nitric acid causes a jumping 
of the heated liquors, and may over- 
throw the whole; it is preferable to 
have the hydrochloric acid predominating. 
The evaporation is finished when vapours 
escape slowly from the flask, and when 
the liquid has become of an oily con- 
sistency and of a deep red colour. The 
flask is then removed irom the fire by 
wooden pincers, and set to cool upon a 
ring of plaited straw. If a more rapid 
evaporation is desired, heat the flask 
over ignited charcoal, or the spirit 
lamp ; agitate the liquid to prevent any 
of the gold from returning to the me- 
tallic state. Well-prepai'ed chloride of 
gold, when cold, forms a saffix>n-yellow 
crystalline mass. If the colour is red, 
it has been too much evaporated, and 
will do very well for electro-baths ; but 
fbr dipping baths it must be heated again 
after a small addition of the two acids. 
If the perchloride of gold, bv too pro- 
tracted a heat, has pasrod to the state oi 
insoluble protochloride, or even of me- 
tallic gold, the treatment must be begun 
again with the indicated mixture of pure 
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nitric and h^rdrochloiic acids. The per- 
forated sheet of iron, upon which the 
flask rests, is intended to prevent the 
action of heat upon the sides of the 
ressel, which will decompose the films 
of chloride of gold wetting the flask at 
these places. When the chloride of gold 
is cold and crystallized, dissolre it in the 
flask with a little distilled water, and 
pour the solution through a paper Alter 
held in a glass funnel into a clean 
bottle ; this is to separate a small quan- 
tity of silver always found in the gold of 
the trade. Rinse the flask and Alter 
with the unemployed water, so as to get 
all the gold into the bath. Pour the 
filtered solution of chloride of gold into 
the cooled one of pyrophosphate, and 
stir with a glass hkI. Lastly, add the 
hydrocyanic acid, and the bath is heated 
nearly to the boiling point for use. If 
the solution of pyrophosphate is still 
tepid, add the hydrocyanic acid before 
the chloride of gold. Hydrocyanic or 
prussic acid is not absolutely necessary ; 
but, without it, the bath is too easily 
decomposed, and the gold is too rapidly 
precipitated upon the objects placed in 
It. When the solutions are mixed in the 
cold, the liquor is yellow or greenish- 
yellow; but becomes colourless by the 
increase of temperature. If the liquor 
becomes current red, or wine-lees violet, 
it is an indication that there is too little 
hydromnic acid ; add it, drop by drop, 
until the liquor becomes colourless. An 
excess of this acid is objectionable, but 
there is a very simple method of keeping 
the baths in good working order, by 
adding prussic acid gradually to those 
too rich in gold ; or correcting any ex- 
cess of prussic acid with a small pro- 
portion of chloride of gold, until the 
gilding is produced without difficulty 
and of the proper shade. Thus pre- 
pared, the bath will produce very fine 
gilding upon well-cleansed articles, which 
must also have passed through a very 
diluted solution of nitrate of binoxide of 
mercury, without which the deposit of 
gold is red and irregular, and will not 
cover the soldered portions. The ar- 
ticles are supported by a hook or in a 
stoneware ladle perforated with holes, or 



in brass gauze baskets; they must be 
constantly agitated whilst in the bath. 
Gilders usually employ three baths, 
placed in cloee proximity to each other, 
and heated upon the same furnace ; the 
first bath is one deprived of gold by a 
previous operation, and is used for re- 
moving all excess of acid which may 
remain upon the articles: the second 
bath still retains some gold, but not 
enough to give a sufficiently rich glid- 
ing. The pieces passed through it iMgin 
to receive the deposit, whidi will be 
finished in thickness and shade in the 
third bath. A gas furnace, easy to 
manage, and clean in its working, may 
be arranged by having a properly sup- 
ported sheet-iron plate, with holes cut out 
where the kettles are to stand. Under 
each kettle place suitable gas burners; 
when the baths have been heated nearly 
up to boiling point, lower the gas, so as 
not to increase the temperature. This 
method produces much more gilding 
with a given quantity of gold, than one 
bath alone. The gilding is done in a 
few seconds; the finishing operations 
consist in rinsing in ft*e8h water, drying 
in dry and warm saw-dust, and burnish- 
ing, if desired. 

Cohunng Process, — ^If the gilding is 
dull and irregular in colour, melt to- 
gether in their water of crystallization, at 
about 212^ Fahr., equal parts of sulphate 
of iron, sulphate of zinc, sulphate of 
alumina and potash, and nltpetre. 
Cover the articles with the mixture, and 
put them into a cylindrical and vertical 
mte. This b placed in the centre of a 
furnace, where the charcoal bums be- 
tween the sides and the grate which 
holds the articles. When the moistened 
finger is presented to one piece, and a 
slight hissing sound is heard, the heat 
has been sufficiently raised ; put all the 
articles rapidly into a very diluted solu- 
tion of sulphuric acid, where the coating 
of salts is quickly dissolved ; the articles 
present a warm, uniform shade of colour. 
If the copper articles are not entirely 
gilt by the first operation, the ungilt 
portions will show themselves by a red 
colouration, and the articles must then 
be depnved of gold, cleansed, and gilt 
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anew . Sometimes, when the first gild- 
1 ng is imperfect, instead of coloaring by 
the process just described, the articles are 
placed for a few moments into the electro- 
bath. For articles which require a good 
plating there is an easy method by this 
process of obtaining as good results as by 
the battery; it consists in gilding seve- 
ral times, by dipping; before each dip- 
ping, the article is passed through the 
solution of pitrate of binoxide of mercury. 
Gilding by dipping is superior to that 
by electricity m depth of shade, bright- 
ness, and especially in not scaling off, as 
the deposit is of pure gold only. 

Ormolu. -^ This operation consists in 
smearing, by means of a brush, the gilt 
and scratch-brushed objects with a thin 
paste of nitrate of potash, alum, and 
oxide of iron, which have been well 
mixed and ground under the muller, and 
to which has been added a solution of 
sa£rr<ni, annatto, or any colouring sub- 
stance, according to the shade (^esired. 
If the gilding is strong and thick, the ob- 
jects are heated until the previous coating 
curls over at the approach of a wet finger. 
If the gilding is a mere film, the mixture 
is simply allowed to stand upon the ar- 
ticles for a few minutes. In cither case, 
the whole is rapidly washed in warm 
water holding in suspension a certain 
quantity of the materials for ormolu ; 
they are then rapidly dried, when they 
appear of a darker shade ; remove any 
portions too much coloured by striking 
them vertically with a brush having 
. ong bristles. If the tint does not appear 
satisfactory commence thp operation 
afresh, after washing off the ormolu in a 
diluted solution of sulphuric acid. 

Green and WJiite Gilding.-- These 
shades may be graduated at will, and 
are obtained by adding, drop by drop, 
untk Uie desired shade is arrived at, to 
the bath of double pyrophosphate of soda 
and gold, a solution of nitrate of silver. 
For the solution of nitrate of silver, dis- 
solve in 5 oz. of distilled water, } oz. of 
nitrate of silver crystallized, or of lunar 
caustic Before eliding green or white^ 
vellow gild the obiects in the ordinary 
bath, then pass them rapidly througn 
the mercurial solution, and, lastly, dip 



them into the gold bath holding the 
nitrate of silver, which parts rapidly 
with its silver upon the £rst articles 
steeped in it. It is necessary to main- 
tain the constancy of the shade by the 
addition of a few drops of the silver 
solution when required. 

Gilding Silver by Dipping. — ^The silver 
articles, previously cleansed and scratch- 
brushed, are boiled for about half an 
hour in the eold bath of pyrophosphate, 
to which add a few drops of sulphurous 
acid, or, jpreferably, hydrocyanic add, in 
excess ot the quantity needed by the 
primitive bath. This gilding is very 
fine, but without firmness. The deposit 
is rendered more rapid and thicker when 
the silver articles are stirred with a rod 
of copper, sine, or brass. 

GUding on Porcelain^ Glass, or CrystaL 
— ^^lix nrst u a crystal mortar, and 
then between a muller and a ground plate 
glass, neutral chloride of platinum with 
rectified essence of lavender, so as to 
form a thin syrup, which is applied with 
a brush in very thin layers upon the 
glass, porcelain, or other ceramic object. 
After drying, heat in a muffle up to a 
dark red ; this temperature reduces the 
platinum to the metallic sta,^ ; it then 
appears with a perfect polish. Afler 
cooling, pass the whole object through 
aquafortis, which is without action upon 
the platinum, but destroys the impuri- 
ties which may tarnish its surface. 
Rinse in plenty of water, wrap the ob- 

i'ect with a few turns of fine brass wire, 
taving numerous points of contact with 
the platinized places, and dip into the 
gold bath. After a few minutes the pla- 
tinum is covered with gold which has 
the same adherence and polish. Rub the 
eold with chamois leather ; this method 
dispenses with burnishing, which is 
costly, and often impracticable in the 
deeply indented parts. If the gilding 
is too red, add to the bath a few 
drops of a solution of double cyanide of 
potassium and silver (liquor for silver 
electroplating). This method is pre- 
ferable to that of baths with separate 
battery ; the gilding has a bright instead 
of a dead lustre, and its adherence is 
greater. 
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Dutertfri's Process for Bright Gold 
GUdiruj consists in applying with a brush 
to the objects a mixture of sulphide of 
gold and various essences, which are 
then submitted to a dull red heat. 

Gold Lipping Bath with Bicarbonates, 
^-The bicarbonate bath is prepai'ed in a 
cast-iron kettle, turned clean and smooth 
inside on the lathe, and gilt by tlie pro- 
tracted ebullition of nearly spent gold 
baths. Water 3J galls. ; bicarbonate of 
potash or soda, -^oz. ; pure metiil lie gold, 
transformed into chloride, 4} oz. The 
whole is boiled for at least 2 hours, 
and fresh water added to replace that 
eyaporated. A part of the gold, in the 
form of a violet-black powder, precipi- 
tates, and requires the cooling and de- 
canting of the liquor. This is boiled 
again and the gilding proceeded with, in 
the same manner as before described, 
except that the mercurial solution should 
he more diluted than for the baths 
of pyrophosphates. The operation is 
finished when about half of the gold in 
the liquor is deposited. The remainder 
goes to the saved waste. Tlie bicarbon- 
ate process is inferior in most respects 
to the pyrophosphate, and is now rarely 

U.SC(l 

Gilding by Diluted ^aM.— This bath 
should be employed only as a comple- 
ment to the cleansing process, before a 
moi*e resisting gilding, as its results 
have little durability. Water, 2 galls. ; 
bicarbonate of potash, 7 oz. ; ciiustic 

rtash, 63 02. ; cyanide of potassium, 
oz. ; metallic gold to be transformed 
into chloride, \ oz. The whole is brought 
up to the boiling point, and a pale gild- 
ing is obtained even upon articles imper- 
fectly cleansed, and without using ni- 
trate of binoxide of mercury. It is pos- 
sible to add ^ oz. of chloride of gold seve- 
ral times to this bath without any other 
substances. Afterwards maintain it at 
the proper strength by additions of gold 
and salts in the above proportions, and 
it will last for an indefinite period. This 
bath will gild about 140 oz. of small 
jewellery with -^ oz. of gold, whereas a 
pyrophosphate oath gilds only about 
3p oz. of small articles with the -f^ oz. 
of gold extracted from the liquor. 



Gilding by Stirring and Gold Amal- 
gam, — In the centre of a charcoal stove 
put a crucible holding a given quantity 
of pure and dry mercury, and when the 
temperature has reached about 212° 
Fahr. add ^ the weight of gold. Stir with 
an iron rod until the amalgam has ac- 
quired the consistency of butter, throw 
it into cold water, and keep it there for 
use. Cleanse the articles to be gilded in 
aquafortis, put them in a stoneware 
pan, and pour over them a diluted solu- 
tion of nitrate of binoxide of mercury, 
taking care to move the articles about 
all the time, in order to cover them witu 
a regular white coating of mercury. 
Add the desired proportion of amalgam ; 
on stirring the articles this is spread all 
over them. Then rinse the articles in 
cold water, place them in a large and 
deep copper ladle, perforated with nu- 
merous small holes, and having a long 
handle. Hold the ladle over a chai-coal 
fire, and constantly stir it about in order 
to have the heat equal everywhere. The 
mercury of the amalgam is soon volati- 
lized, and the gold remains adherent to 
the articles. If instead of a yellow 
gilding a red one be desired, this is got 
by waxing, which consists in pouring 
upon the pieces, kept in the ladle and 
upon the nre, in a well mixed and fluid 
state;— oil, 25 parts; yellow wax, 25; 
acetate of copper, 10; red ochre, 40. 
The articles must be constantly agitated, 
and the mixture allowed to bum out, 
when the whole is thrown into a very 
diluted solution of sulphuric acid. The 
waxing is only to be done afler tlic 
complete volatilization of the mercury. 
When removed from the pickle, the 
gilding has the dull ochre appearance, 
and must be scratch-brushed. Small 
articles are brightened in a long narrow 
bag, where they are put with copper 
pearls, or the waste from these pearls, 
and wet with vinegar water ; a to-and- 
fro motion is imparted to the bag, and 
the gilt articles and the copper granules 
polish each other. Kinse and dry in 
saw-dust, and burnish if required. 

Cold Gilding with the Bag. — ^Dissolve 
finely laminated pure gold in aqua regia 
made of nitric acid, B parts; sal am* 
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tnoniac, 2 ; saltpetre, }. Heat careAillj 
upoD a gentle fire ; when all the gold has 
dbapp^red, pour the cooled contents of 
the flask into a flat-bottomed stoneware 
pan. Into this liquor, place one upon 
the other, and in sufficient quantity, 
squares of linen cloth, strike them with 
a glass rod, in order that the^r maj 
equally absorb the chloride of gold. 
Each square of cloth is taken out with 
wooden pincers, well ditiined, and spread 
for drying in a dark chamber. When 
nearly dry, each piece of cloth, sup- 
ported upon glass rods, is placed on top of 
a charcoal fire, and soon takes fire. The 
combustion is aided by the presence of 
the saltpetre, and is finisned upon a 
marble slab. Grind the ashes under a 
mnller, collect and keep them between 
the folds of a parchment lea^ around 
which a wet cloth has been folded. The 
powder is then ready to use; mix it 
upon a slab with a few drops of water, 
and with this paste rub the well-cleaned 
surfaces of the silver to be gilt. The 
smooth surfaces are rubbed with the 
thumb, the fillets or grooTes with a fine 
cork cut to the proper shape, and the 
comers or angles with a stick of soft 
wood, such as linden or poplar ; the arti- 
cles are then burnished. This gilding is 
very thin, but quite resisting, especially 
after the action of the burnishing tool, 
which forces the gold into the pores of 
the silrer. If a red shade be desii'ed, 
add a small proportion of pure copper to 
the gold to be dissolred in aqua regia. 

CHldiiM loiih the Brush or with Shell 
Gold. — The gold powder is prepared by 
rubbing the cuttings of gold-beaters' 
foil under the muller ; to prevent them 
from being blown away, add a small 
quantity of white honey. When fine 
enouffh put the paste into water, by 
which the houey is dissolved. After 
several washings, settlings, and decant- 
ings, allow the powder to dry. In case 
of hurry, the washing may be performed 
upon a paper filter. The dry powder is 
again ground with a little gummy 
water, and the paste spread over the in^ 
side of a mussel-shell. The gold powder 
18 mixed with gum water, and applied 
with a brush upon the parts to be 



mended, and allowed to dry. If a green 
gold powder be desired, mix silver foil 
with the gold cuttiugs. An addition of 
rose copper foil produces a red gold. 
The preparation is the same for nlver 
powder employed for mending slight de- 
fects in silver articles not exp<^ed to 
friction. 

Gold Electroplatino. — ^It is not 
always necessary in electrogilding to 
use a battery, for the contact of two 
heterogeneous vessels, especially within 
a salt or acid liquor, is enough to pro- 
duce electricity ; thus it is sufficient to 
plunge the articles, attached by zinc 
wires, into gold baths prepared for the 
use of batteries, to have the operation 
taking place m the same manner as 
with a separate battery. Electrogild- 
ing in the cold is employed for large 
pieces, such as clocks; whilst elec- 
trogilding by heat b more adapted to 
the gilding of small articles, such as 
forks and spoons. The deposits produced 
by hot gilding are more smooth and 
clean, the colour is deeper, and the arti- 
cles when removed from the bath may 
not require colouring; and with the 
same quantity of gold, gilding by heat 
is much more durable than that ob- 
tained from cold baths. Steel, tin, or 
lead can be gilt in hot baths, buv kiot in 
cold. 

Gold EledrogUding Bathe. — 1. Dis- 
tilled water, 2^ gallons ; cyanide of po- 
tassium, ordinary 70 per cent., 10} oz. ; 
pure gold, 3} oz. ; aqua ammonia, 
17} oz. Heat the gold in a glass flask 
with 9 oz. of pure hydrochloric add, 
and 4} oz. of pure nitric add. When 
the gold is dissolved, continue the heat 
in order to expel the acid fumes, and 
until the colour of the liquid is dark 
red, nearly black. Remove from thet 
fire, and dissolve the crystalline mass 
formed in cooling in 8 or 4 pints of 
water, and pour into a large porcelain 
dish. Add the ammonia, which pro- 
duces an abundant yellow precipitate of 
gold ammonium; pour upon filtering 
paper, and the filtered liquid, which stiU 
contains traces ofgold, is kept with the 
saved waste. Wash the predpitate 
remaining upon the filter several times 
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with cold water, until it no longer 
smells of ammonia. It must not be 
dried, as it is a fulminating mixture, 
and consequently very dangerous. Next 
dissolve in the vessel used as a bath 
the cyanide of potassium in the dis- 
tilled water. Filter, and add the wet 
gold ammonium, which rapidly dissolves 
when stirred, and forms a clear gold 
bath. But before using it cold, the am- 
monia should be expelled by boiling for 
about one hour. For a newly-prepared 
cold electrogilding bath, the ordinary 
cyanide of potassium is preferable, on 
account of the potash it contains, which 
renders the liquor a better conductor 
of electricity. But for the preserva- 
tion of the strength, the pure cya- 
nide is better, as it possesses the advan- 
tage of a constant composition, and does 
not load the solution with foreign salts. 
The gold solution for maintaining the 
metallic strength of the bath is pre- 
pared as follows ; — ^Transform the gold 
into precipitate of gold ammonium, 
as above described, place it in water, 
2 pints of water to 4 oz. of gold, then 
add cyanide of potassium until the 
liquor is colourless. If there is not suf- 
ficient water with the gold ammonium, 
the liquor will be dark red, and will 
not be decolourized by cyanide. 2. Dis- 
tilled water, 2^ gallons ; cyanide of 
potassium, pure, 7 oz. ; or ordinary 
cyanide, according to strength, 10 to 
14 oz. ; pure gold, 3} oz. Make a neu- 
tral chloride of gold, as in the preceding 
formula, and, when cold and crystal- 
lized, dissolve it in 3^ pints of water. 
Filter if needed. Dissolve the cyanide in 
14 pints of water, filter, and mix the 
two solutions, which become colourless. 
When it is possible to boil this bath for 
half an hour before using it, it becomes 
a better conductor of electricity, and 
the gilding is more uniform. Its 
stren^ is maintained by additions of 
neutnil chloride of gold and pure cya- 
nide of potassium, from 1 to 1^ of pure 
cyanide to 1 of gold. Both the above 
baths may be diluted with once or twice 
their volume of water ; the gilding will 
remain fine, but the proportion of gold 
deposited will be leu in a given length 



of time. 3. Yellow prussiate of potash, 
7 oz. ; pure carbonate of potash, 5 ox. 
sal ammoniac, 1 oz. ; pure gold trans- 
formed into chloride, } oz. ; water, 
2^ gallons. Boil all the salts together, 
less the chloride of gold, separate by 
filtration the precipitate of carbonate of 
iron, then add the chloride of gold dis- 
solved in a little water, and allow the 
.bath to cool off. Any kind of gold salt, 
and the oxide, or even finely-powdered 
metal, may take the place of the chloride 
of gold ; but the latter is preferred on 
account of the fiicility of its prepara- 
tion, and of its solubility. Any kind of 
gold salt will be transformed into cya- 
nide by the cyanide of potassium. The 
small proportion of the chloride of po- 
tassium resulting from the transforma- 
tion of the chloride of gold into cyanide 
does not prevent the good working of 
the baths. The addition of a little 
prussic acid produces a brighter, but 
thinner, gilding. The mdicated cya- 
nides may be replaced by the cyanides 
of sodium, calcium, and ammonium. 
Cold gilding baths are generally kept 
in porcelain or stoneware vessels; but 
for large volumes of liquor use wooden 
troughs lined with gutta-percha plates. 
The sides of the troughs support anodes 
of laminated gold, which dip entirely 
into the liquor, and are held by small 
platinum wires; they are connected 
with the positive pole of the battery. 
Suspend the articles by means of me- 
tallic slinging wires to a movable frame 
of clean brass rods connected with the 
negative pole. The deposit of gold 
should be pure yellow, but it has some- 
times a dull earthy grey colour. In 
that case scratch-brush it with the 
greatest care, and then pass it through 
the ormolu colouring. The gold anwle 
conducts the electricity, and also main- 
tains the metallic strength of the bath 
up to a certain point ; but it is neces- 
sary to add now and then either the 
oxide or the chloride of sold, and a cer- 
tain proportion of cyanide of potassium, 
to make up for that transformed intu 
carbonate of potash and cyanide of am- 
monia. The proportion of cyanide is 
about double that of the chloride Ht 
o 
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iold added ; this is ascertained by the 
coloor of the bath and the shade of the 
deposit ; if the proportion of the chlo- 
ride of gold is too great, add more cya- 
nide. £r gold predominates, the deposit 
is quite black or dark red ; when the 
cyanide is in excess, the gilding is very 
slow and grey, and it will sometimes 
happen that pieces already gilt will lose 
their gold. When the bath is not in 
use, the gold anode must be removed 
from it, otherwise it wt)! be dissolved 
If the anode were partly immei*sed in 
the bath, it would be rapidly cut at the 
level of the liquid ; for this reason use 
the platinum wires, which are not acted 
upon. It 18 remarkable that the solu- 
tions of cyanides, even without the ac- 
tion of the electric current, raf'-ily 
dissolve all the metals except platinum 
in the cold or at a moderate tempera- 
ture, and that at the boiling point they 
have scarcely any action upon the me- 
tals. Cold electrogilding should be 
done slowly ; and it is necessary to often 
look at the pieces in the bath, and 
scratch-brush those with an irregular 
deposit, or with dark spots. The in- 
tensity of the current should be often 
changed by increasing or diminishing 
the number of the elements, or the 
strength or the volume of the liquors 
in the battery. With too much inten- 
sity in the current, the deposit is black 
or red; it is yellow with the proper 
amount of electricity. With a weak 
current those portions opposite the 
anode only get covered with gold ; it is 
well to change the position of the ob- 
jects often, in order that the deposit 
be regular. With a freshly-prepared 
bsth, it may happen that surfaces 
already gilt will lose their gold by 
changing their positions. This is a sign 
that the bath contains too much cya- 
nide of potassium, and too little gold, 
or that the electric current is too weak. 
When the deposit obtained in cold baths 
IS unsatisfactory in appearance, although 
the quantity is sufficient, the proper 
shade may be imparted by — 1. Tne gilt 
article is steeped {n a solution of nitrate 
of binoxide of mercury, until it has 
become white. It is heated afterwards 



to volatilize the mercury, and scratch- 
brushed. 2. Place the ai-tide into con- 
centrated sulphuric add, then heat it 
until abundant white f^lme8 are disen- 
gaged, throw it, still hot, into a weak 
pickle of sulphuric acid. In this case, 
the acid has destroyed the organic im- 
purities which may exist in the deposit, 
and reduces the subsalts of gold to the 
metallic state. 8. Smear the artide 
with a thick paste of water and pow- 
dered borax, or with biphosphate of 
lime of the consistency of honey, and 
heat until igneous fusion takes place. 
Then put the article into diluted sul- 
phuric acid, which dissolves the borax 
or the biphosphate, and leaves the gold 
with its natural bright lustre. When, 
after scratch-brushing small gilt ai'ti- 
cles, their colour is not entirely satis- 
factory, it may be improved bv plung- 
ing the articles again into the bath but 
for an instant, and then immediately 
into boiling water. For gilding Ger- 
man silver, the solution should be 
worked at rather a low temperature, 
and with a less surface of anode. The 
solution should be just so weak in pre- 
cious metal, that the (German silver will 
not precipitate the gold without the aid 
of the battery; otherwise the deposit 
will take place so rapidly that the eold 
will peel off when being burnished or 
scratch-brushed. 

Gold EUctroplating in Hot Baths is 
more regular, more rapidly obtained, 
and possesses a deeper shade, than that 
bv cold baths. 1. Crystallized phos- 
phata of soda, 21 oz. ; bisulphite of 
soda, 3} oz .; pure cyanide of potassium, 
\ oz. ; pure gold, transformed into chlo- 
ride, \ oz. ; distilled water, 2^ gallons. 
This is satisfactory for electrogilding 
silver, bronze, and other alloys nch In 
copper. For gilding wrought and cast 
iron and sted directly, without a pre- 
vious coat of copper, the bath is modi- 
fied as fbllows ; — Distilled water, 2^ 
gallons; phosphate of soda, 17| oz. ; 
bisulphate of soda, 4} oz. ; pure cyanide 
of potassium ^ oz.; gold transformed 
into chloride, I oz. Ae proportion of 
gold indicated is that of the metal em- 
ployed, and it is not necessary to mind 
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the weight of the chloride, if the proper 
amount of gold is diseolred in aqua 
regia. Ten parte of metallic gold cor- 
respends to about 18 parts of neutral 
chloride, or to 23 or 22 parts of acid 
chloride such as is nsnally sold. Steel 
articles, after cleansing by alkalies, 
most be passed rapidly through a yerr 
oiluted solution of hydrochloric acid, 
wiped, and dipped into a very hot bath 
with an intense galyanic current at the 
besinning, whidi is gradually dimi- 
nished by nartly withdrawing the pla- 
tinum anode. Small articles of steel, 
such as pens^ or watch hands, are 
threaded on a thin brass wire, and sepa- 
rated one from the other by glass beads. 
After cleansine,. they are put into the 
boiling bath, rinsed, dried, and polished 
in hot and dry saw-dust. It is pre- 
ferable to give zinc, tin, lead, anti- 
mony, or the alloys of these metals, a 
previous coat of copper, or to begin the 
gilding in a hot gold electro-bath, nearly 
worn out, and to scratch-brush the 
articles caref\illy. The gilding is com- 
pleted in a new hot bath, with a strong 
current. 

Preparation of the Gold ^aih. — 1. Put 
four-fifths of the distilled water into a 
porcelain dish, or an enamelled cast-iron 
kettle, heated over a charcoal stove, and 
dissolve in it, by the aid of stirring, the 
crystallized phosphate of soda. When 
this is entirely dissolved, remove the 
liquor from the fire, filter if necessary, 
and allow it to cool off. 2. Place the 
gold in a glass fiask, with | oz. of pure 
nitric acid and 1 oz. of pure hydro- 
chloric add. Heat slowly until the 
gold has dissolved, and then more i*api<ll7 
to eipl the excess of acid. There 
should remain a thick liquid of a black- 
ish-red colour. Remove the fiask from 
the fire, and by cooling the contents 
form a brown-red crystalline mass. The 
cooling is important. 8. Dissolve in a 
porcelain dish, in half the remaining 
water, the bisulphite of soda and the 
cyanide of potassium. 4. Then dissolve 
the neutral chloride of gold in the re- 
maining water, and pour it slowlv, 
stirring with a glass rod, into the cold 
solution of phosphate of soda ; add the 



solution of bisulphite and of cyanide. 
The whole liauor soon becomes colour- 
less ; the bath is then ready. If the 
chlonde of gold were thrown into the 
solution of phosphate of soda while hot, 
there would be danger of a partial re- 
duction of the gold in the A>nn of a 
metallic powder. The hot electrogUd- 
ing baths for small quantities of liquor 
are kept in porcelain dishes, but for 
larffe baths use enameJed cast-iron 
kettles. The texnperature may vary 
firom 120° to 175^ Fahr. Small articles, 
such as Jewellery, are kept in the right 
hand with the conducting wire, and 
plunged and agitated in the bath. The 
left nand holdiB the anode of platinum 
wire, which 19 steeped more or le#s in 
the liquor, according to the surface of 
the articles to be gilt. Large pieces 
are suspended to one or more brass rods, 
and are not moved about. The gilding 
is very rapid, and a sufficient thickness 
is obtained after a few minutes. The 
shade of the gold deposit is modified by 
the amount of the platinum anode dip- 
ping into the liquor. If it dips but a 
little, relatively to the snrfoce of the 
articles, the gilding is pale ; by immert- 
ine it more the shade will become deeper 
and deeper, until it is red. The pU- 
tinum anode is connected by a conduct- 
ing wire to the positive pole of the bat- 
tery, and the conducting wire starting 
fl'om the negative pole, tenches or sup- 
ports the articles to be gilt. As a 
rule, it is preferable to replace the im- 
poverished baths by fresh ones, instead of 
keeping up their strength by additions 
of meUl, especially for small articles. 
When gilding large pieces, maintain the 
strengUi of Uie baths by successive ad- 
ditions of chloride of eold, or, what is 
better, of equal parts of gold ammonium 
and pure cyanide of potassium. In this 
manner baths may be made to last a 
long time, but they are open to the in- 
convenience of furnishing a red or green 
gilding, if many articles of copper or of 
silver have been gilt in them. Articles 
of copper, or its alloys, should be per- 
fectly cleansed, ind may be passed 
through a very diluted solution of ni- 
trate of binoxide of mercury. Silver 
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requires to be hented, dipped, and per- 
fectly scratch-bnuhed. For this metal 
the gilding should be strong, in order to 
prevent the comers and raised parts 
from beooming white and bare ; and it is 
a good precaution to giye it a coat of 
copper or brass, or a first gilding in an 
old bath. 2. Phosphate of soda, 14 oz. ; 
bisulphite of soda, 3| oz. ; bicarbonate 
of potash and caustic potash, If oz. of 
Mch; ojanide of potassium and pure 
gold for neutral chloride, ^ oz. of each ; 
distilled water, 2^ gallons. All the 
substances except the chloride of gold 
may be dissolved together, and filtered 
if necessary ; then the solution of chlo- 
ride of gold is added. This bath is 
heated at £rom 120^ to 140^' Fahr., and 
produces a very fine gilding, but it re- 
quires an intense electric current. It 
does not suit for the direct gilding of 
iron or steel. 3. Yellow prussiate of 
potash, 5 J oz.; carbonate of potash, 
pure, 1} oz. ; hydrochlorate of ammo- 
nia, •} oz. ; pur« gold for neutral chlo- 
ride, \ OS. ; water, 1 gallon. Dissolve 
the first three salts in hot water, and 
filter the solution ; after cooling add the 
gold solution, and boil for half an hour, 
taking care to replace the evaporated 
water. 4. Pure cyanide of potassium. 
If oz. ; pure gold, for neutral chloride, 
•I oz. ; water, 5 pints. Dissolve the 
chloride of gold in the whole of the 
water, and add the cyanide, which dis- 
solves and makes the liquor colourless. 
This ,bath may be employed with little 
regard to temperature, and is simple in 
its mgredients. Unfortunately it is not 
uniform in its working, as it will ungild 
one face of the object while the other 
face becomes gilt, or may produce a red 
gilding at the bottom and a yellow one 
at the top. These inconveniences will 
partly disappear by a long ebullition. 

Management cf Mot Gold Bath8,-~The 
baths may be more concentrated, the 
quantity of water may be diminished, 
without changing the proportions of the 
salts and of the gold. But it is prefer- 
able to use diluted solutions, which de- 
liver the metal in smaller quantity in a 
given time, but more homogeneous in 
substance. The articles should be kept 



m constant agitation ; there is then no 
difference of specific gravity among the 
layers of the liquor, and the gilding pos- 
sesses a uniform colour. A foil or a 
wire of platinum is preferred to a so- 
luble anode of gold when electrogilding 
by the aid of heat, as it is not diuolved, 
and is more handy for regulating the 
intensity of the current, by immersing it 
more or less in the liquid. Thus with 
the same bath and battery three dif- 
ferent shades can be obtained; a pale 
colour, with the anode dipping but 
slightly ; a yellow colour, when the im- 
mersion u greater, and a red gold, if the 
whole anode is in the liquor. In a bath 
of pink gold, composed of gold, copper, 
and silver, by increasing or diminishing 
the length of the platinum anode in the 
liquor, the deposit will have a white, 
yellow, or red shade, as the various metals 
require different degrees of intensity for 
their reduction in the galvanic current. 
In hot electrogilding baths, and espe- 
cially with small articles, keep them in 
the right hand constantly moving in the 
liquid, while the left himd is employed 
in changing the position of the platinum 
anode, so as to suit the surface and the 
nature of the articles, and obtain the 
desired shade. The hot baths may have 
their strength maintained by successive 
additions of chloride of gold with a 
proper proportion of the other salts; 
but it is preferable to wear out the bath 
entirely and to prepare a new one. 
When a bath is exhausted, the gilding is 
red if much copper has been gilt in it, 
and green in the case of silver articles. 
It may then be used for a first coat upon 
objects which are to be finished in a new 
bath. Thus green or white golds result 
from the simultaneous deposit of gold 
or silver in various proportions; red 
gold from the alloy of copper and gold ; 
and pink gold from the combination of 
gold, silver, and copper. 

Green and White Ootds.—Add to one 
of the above baths a solution of the 
double cyanide of silver and potassium, 
or a diluted solution of nitrate of silver, 
until the desired shade is obtained. The 
tints will vary from a leek-green to a 
very pale whitish ^yellow. This kind of 
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gilding mixed upon the same articles 
with red, yellow, or pink gold, will pro- 
duce splendid effects 6f contrast, espe- 
cially apon chased parts, where . the 
green gold has a yelyety lustre. 

JSed Odd. — ^Miz in suitable pn^r- 
tions the electro-copper bath alr^y 
described with one of the baths for 
electrogilding ; or use an old bath in 
which a great many copper articles 
have been gilt, with an intense current 
of electricity. Yellow gilding may be 
made to pass to red, by heating it after 
it has been covered with a paste of ace- 
tate of copper, cream of tartar, and 
common salt. Plunge the heated piece 
into a weak solution of sulphuric add, 
and carefully scratch-brush afterwards. 

Pin* Gold or New {?oW.— This kind of 
gilding is the most difficult to obtain on 
account of the different tendency of the 
various metals to galvanic decomposi- 
tion. Pink gilding, to be perfect, should 
present at the same time the red, yellow, 
and white shades, in such a manner that 
a practised eye will disting^h them. 
The articles are first gilt yellow by the 
pyrophosphate bath for dipping, or by 
the hot electro-bath. Then, without 
drying, but keeping them in fresh water, 
small packages are made weighing 
from 1 oz. to 2 oz. each ; pass lightly 
through the mercurial solution, and then 
red gilt in an old and hot bath, where a 
great deal of copper has already been 
gilt, or in a new bath composed of 10 
parts of hot electrogilding bath, first 
formula, and 3 to 4 parts of the first 
coppering solution, with battery. For 
imparting the whitish tint of articles 
gilt by stirring and of the gold alloy for 
jewellery, the red gilding is passed 
through a boiling and nearly exhausted 
bath of pyrophosphate, to which add 
one-tenth, or a twentieth, or a thirtieth 
of its volume of a silver bath, or simply 
a few drops of a concentrated solution 
of nitrate of silver. In either case a 
blush of -silver is deposited upon the red 
gilding. This gilding should be scratch- 
brusheid or burnished, and may be 
diassd, but the lustre soon disappears 
on aocount of the proportion of copper. 
To obtain the proper pink gilding, if 



the first deposit is unsatis^Etctory, plunge 
the articles for a few seconds into a 
mixture of 5 parts of sulphuric acid 
to 1 of nitric acid. The copper and 
silver are dissolved, and the yellow 
gilding reappears, upon which the oper- 
ation may be begun anew. Besides the 
variations of colour in gilding due to 
the dipping of the anodes more or less 
into the bath, and to the strength of the 
electnc current, moving the articles 
about in the bath will at all times en 
able the operator to vary the colour oj 
the deposit from pale straw yellow to a 
very dark red. The temperature of the 
solution likewise influences the colour of 
the deposit, the colour being lightest 
when the solution is cold, and gradually 
becoming darker as the temperature in- 
creases. 

Oildmg Watch Paris. — In gilding 
small articles for watchmakers, gold is 
seldom directly applied upon the cop- 
per; there is generally a preliminary 
operation, called graining, by which a 
grained and slightly dead appearance is 
given to the articles. 

Preparation of the Silver Farts. — 
Marks of the file are obliterated by a 
rubbing upon a wet stone, and lastly 
upon an oilstone. Any oil or grease is 
removed by boiling the parts for a few 
minutes in a solution made of 100 parts 
of water and 10 of caustic soda or 
potash; rinse in dean water, which 
should wet them entirely if all the oil 
has been removed. The artides are 
threaded upon a brass wire; cleanse 
them rapidly in the compound adds for 
a bright lustre, and dry them carefully 
in white wood saw-dust. The pieces are 
fastened upon the even side of a block 
of cork by brass pins with flat heads. 
The parts are then thoroughly rubbed 
over with a brush, entirely free from 
grease, and charged with a paste of 
water and very fine pumice-stone pow- 
der. Move the brush in drdes, in 
order not to rub one side more than the 
other ; thoroughly rinse in dean water, 
and no partide of pumice-dust should 
remain upon the pieces, or the cork. 
Next place the cork and the pieces into 
a wei^ mercurial solution, which very 
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tHighMj whitens the copper, composed of 
—water, 2^ gallons, nitrate or binozide 
of mercury, ^ of an oonee ; tolphurio 
add,! of ah oonce. The pieces are passed 
qoicuy through the solution, and then 
rinsed. This operation gives strength to 
the graining which, without it, possesses 
no Terence. 

Orammg Powders. — 1. Silrer in im- 
palpable powder, 1 oz. ; cream of tartar, 
finely pulverized and passed through 
a sUk sieve, 10 oz.; common salt, 
pulverized and sifted as above, 2 lbs. 
2. Silver powder, 1 oz., cream of 
tartar, 4 to 5 oz. ; common salt, 
white and dean, 13 oz. 3. Silver 
powder, 1 oz. , cream of tartar, 3 oz. ; 
common salt, white and clean, 2 lbs. 
All these substances should be as pure 
as possible, and perfectly dry. Cream 
of tartar is generally dry : common salt 
often needs, before or ^ter it has been 
pulverized, a thorough drying in a porce- 
lain or silver dish, in whidi it is kept 
stirred with a glass rod or a silver 
spoon. The mixture of the three sub- 
stances must be thorough, and effected 
at a moderate and protracted heat. 
The graining is the coarser the more 
coinmon salt there is in the mixture; 
and it is the finer and more condensed 
as the proportion of cream of tartar is 
greater, but it is then more difficult to 
scratch-brush. 

Silver Powder, — ^The silver powder is 
obtained oy immersing cleansed copper 
plates in a very diluted solution of ni- 
trate of silver made with distilled 
water. The more diluted the solution 
«s, the finer is the precipitate of silver 
upon the copper, and the more easily it 
is removed. In a glass or porcJain 
vessel f of an oxmce of crystallized ni- 
trate of silver are dissolved in 21 gal- 
lons of distilled water, and 5 or 6 bimds 
of cleansed copper | of an inch wide are 

{>laced in it. These bands should be 
ong enough to allow of a portion being 
above the liquid. The whole is kept in 
a dark place ibr 24 hours, and now and 
then stirred with the copper bands. 
This motion is sufficient to loosen the 
deposited silver, and present Aresh cop- 
per surfaces to the action of the liquor. 



When no more silver deposits on the 
oopper, the operation is completed, and 
there remains a blue solution of nitrate 
of copper. The silver powder is washed 
by decantation, or upon a filter, until 
there remains nothing of the copper 
solution. It is then carefully dried, 
avoiding contact with hard bodies. Nu- 
remberg powder is produced by grind- 
ing a mixture of honey and si^er foil 
upon a ground-glass plate with a muller 
until the proper fineness is obtained. 
The silver is separated by dissolving 
the honey in boiling water, and washing 
the deposited metal in a filter, until 
there is no remaining trace of honey. 
The silver is then carefully dried at a 
gentle heat. 

Graining. — ^A thin paste made of one of 
the above powders and water is spread by 
means of a spatula upon the watch parts 
held upon the cork. The cork itself is 
placed upon an earthenware dish, to 
which a rotating movement is imparted 
by the left hand. An oval brush with 
close bristles, held in the right hand, 
rubs the watch parts in every direction, 
but always with a rotary motion. A 
new quantity of the paste is added two 
or three times, and rubbed in the 
manner indicated. The more the brush 
and the cork are turned the rounder 
becomes the grain, which is a good qua- 
lity; and the more paste added the 
larger the grain. When the desired grain 
18 obtainecL the pieces are washed and 
then scratcn-brushed. The wire brushes 
employed, which usually come frotn 
Nuremberg, are made of brass wires as 
fine as hair, very stiff and springy. It 
is necessary to anneal them upon an even 
fire to different degrees; one soft, or 
half annealed, for the first operation of 
uncovering the gram; one harder, for 
bringing up the lustre; and one very 
soft, or fully annealed, used before gild- 
mg for removing any marks which mar 
have been made by the preceding tool, 
and for scratch-brushing after the gild- 
ing, which, like the graining, must )m 
done by giving a rotary motion to 
the tool. Decoctions of liquorice or 
saponaire are employed in thia opera- 
tion. 
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Besists, — 1. If It happens that the same 
watch part is composed of copper and 
steel, this latter metal requires to be 
presenred against the action of the 
cleansing adds and of the graining mix- 
ture, by a composition called resist. 
This consists in coTering the pinions and 
other steel parts with a fatty composi- 
tion, which IS sufficiently hard to resist 
the tearing action of the bristle and 
wire brushes, and insoluble in the alka- 
lies of the gilding bath. Yellow wax, 
2 oz.; translucent colophony, 3^ oz.; 
extra fine red sealing-wax, 1^ oz. ; im- 
palpable peroxide of iron or polishing 
rouge, 1 oz. Melt the colophony and 
sealing-wax in a porcelain dish upon a 
water bath, and afterwards add the 
yellow wax. When the whole is 
thoroughly fluid, gradually add the 
rouge, and stir with a wooden or glass rod. 
Withdraw the heat, but continue the stir- 
ring until the mixture becomes solid, 
otherwise all the oxide of iron will fall to 
the bottom of the mixture. The flat 
parts to receive this resist are slightly 
heated, and then cotered with the mix- 
ture, which melts and is easily spread. 
For coYenng steel pinions, employ a 
small gouge of copper or brass fixed to a 
wooden handle. The metallic part of 
the gouge is heated upon an alcohol 
lamp, and a small quantity of resist is 
taken with it. The composition soon 
melts, and, by turning the tool around 
the steel pmion, this becomes coated. 
Us^ a scratch-brush with long wires, as 
their flexibility prevents the remoral of 
the composition. When the resist is to 
be removed after gilding, place the parts 
in warm oil or into tepid turpentine, 
then into a very hot soap-water or alka- 
line solution, and, lastly, into fVesh 
water. Scratch-brush and dry in warm 
saw-dust of white wood. The holes of 
the pinions are cleaned and polished 
with small pieces of very soft white 
wood, the Miction of which is sufficient 
to restore the primitiye lustre. The 
gilding of parts composed of copper and 
•teel reqnir^ the greatest oare, as the 
•lightest rust destroys their future use- 
IbUiess. Should some gold deposit upon 
the steel, it should b« remored by rub- 



bins with a piece of wood and impal- 
pable pumice-dust, tin putty, or rouge. 
2. Again, when it is desired to obtain 
gildings of several colours upon the 
same object, resists, generally made of 
some kind of varnish, are used ; afler 
having gilt an article of a uniform red 
or green colour, it is covered with a fat 
varnish, made drying by the addition of 
chromate of lead, at those places which 
are to resist the action of the new bath. 
By means of resists and successive baths, 
several different shades can be obtained 
upon the same object. The resist vai-- 
nishes are applied with a brush or 
pencil, and should be thoroughly dried 
in a stove before placing the object into 
another solution. These varnishes may 
be coloured with various oxides or 
coloured salts, in order to facilitate 
their use upon those places which should 
be sharply marked; chromate of lead 
and artificial ultramarine blue are well 
suited for the purpose. Resist var- 
nishes are ulso used for preserving the 
reverse parts of articles which have to 
receive the gilding only on the fh>nt. 
When the operation is finished, the re- 
sist is easily removed by a washing, 
first with essence of turpentine, gaso- 
line, benzine, or bensole, and then with 
alcohol ; when benzole is used, it is 
sufficient to wash the article in boiling 
water, and then to dry it in warm saw- 
dust of fir-wood. It comes out perfectly 
clean. This is not always the case with 
rectified turpentine, and it may be 
necessary to plunge the object into a 
hot alkaline lye, then to rinse and dry 
it in warm saw-dust. 

CHiding, — After the preparations de- 
scribed, the gilding may be efi*ected by 
some of the processes already mentioned. 
Hot baths must not be employed for 
those pieces corered with the resist. 
Heat ^ of an ounce of finely laminated 
and pure sold in order to destroy all 
organic substance, dissolve in a glass 
flask with ^ of an ounce of pure nitric 
add, and ( of an ounce of pure hydro- 
ehlorio add. When the gold is dis- 
solved, evaporate the excess of adds« 
leaving in the flask a aympy dark-rea 
liquid ; thf whole is then removed from 
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the fire and allowed to cool. Dissolve 
the chloride of gold in about 2 oz. of 
distilled water, and pour into a large 
glass yessel. Dilute with about a pint 
of distilled water, and pour into the 
liquor a certain excess of pure ammonia, 
which precipitates the gold in the state 
•f a yellow powder of ammoniuret of 
gold, or fulminate of gold, which is a 
detonating powder when dir. The pro- 
pprtion of ammonia is sumdent, when 
a new quantity of this reagent, being 
added to the clear liquid aboTe the 
settled powder, does not produce any 
new precipitate. The clear liquor is 
decanted and kept among the saved 
waste. Collect the settled powder upon 
a small filter, previously wetted with 
distilled water, there wash with dis- 
tilled water until all ammoniacal smell 
has disappeared. The filter and it^ con- 
tents are aflerwards put into a glass or 
porcelain vessel with a quart of distilled 
water and -| of an ounce of pure cyanide 
of potassium, which rapidly destroys the 
gold and passes through the filter. The 
whole is filtered again, boiled for 15 to 



inches. The articles to be gilt are soa- 
pended to metallic holders, connected 
with the zinc pole of a battery, and of a 
shape appropriate to the nature and form 
of the watch parts. One or more plati- 
num wires are used for anodes, and are 
disposed in the centre or round the bath. 
The battery most generally employed 
is composed of three, four, five, or six 
small Daniell's elementa. Those with 
balloons, on account of their constancy, 
should be preferred. The slower the 
gold deposit, the finer and more adherent 
it is. When the coating is sufficient, 
wash the articles in clean water, and fix 
again upon the cork in order to proceed 
to the last scratch-brushing with a de- 
coction of liquorice, or of horse-chestnut. 
Gilding Thin Wtr«s.— Gilt silver is 
fine ; gilt copper is half fine ; and copper 
or brass alone, is false. At the present 
time, nearly all gilt wire is gilt by elec- 
tricity ; the baths and the batteries are 
the same as those already mentioned, but 
for the success of the operation a certain 
disposition of the apparatus is required. 
Upon a brick furnace A, Fig. 58, which 



20 minutes, filtered agafn, and left to 
cool. The bath obtainwl is excellent for 
gilding the most delicate watch parts, 
with an electric current regulated to suit 
the surfaces to be gilt. Several of these 
baths, in various degrees of exhaustion, 
are generally kept in glass or porcelain 
vessels flat-bottomed, and holding fVom 
7 to 9 pinta within a depth of 4 to 5 



may be heated either with solid fuel or 
gas, is a cast-iron enamelled kettle B, 
about 3 feet long, 18 inches wide, and 4 to 
7 inches deep, for holding the gold bath. 
If gas is used as fuel, the burner shoula 
be an elliptic ring with 25 or 30 
jets attached to it, or the same kettle 
may be used as a cold bath if desired, 
the fire being optional. At one end oi 
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the apparatus, near the battery, are two 
wooden stands C, supporting an iron rod 
which passes througn a certain number 
•f wooden spools carrjing the wire to 
be gilt. These spools turn ireelj upon 
the rod, and the unwound wires, before 
dipping into the bath, are pressed against 
a copper or brass rod D connected with 
the negative, zinc, pole of the batterj ; 
thus the wires are connected with this 
pole. The wires dip into the bath to 
about two-thirds of its depth, and are 
kept stretched by small groored pulleys 
£ £ of glass, porcelain, or ivorj^ rolling 
freely upon glass or ivory axes, which 
are kept near the bottom by supports 
screwed on the top edges of the kettle. 
At the bottom of the bath, and' crossing 
the wires to be gilt, are two or more 
platinum wires GG, the vertical branches 
of which communicate with the positive, 
or carbon, pole. These platinum anodes 
must nowhere touch wires to be gilt, as 
these two kinds of wire represent the 
two poles of the battery in the bath. 
At the other end of the apparatus is 
another series of wooden reeb M, upon 
which the gilt wire is wound up. 
These reels are fixed to the square iron 
axis which traverses them, and which is 
turned by gearing, slowly enough to 
ensure a good gilding to the wire, dur- 
ing its passage through the bath. After 
passing through the gilding bath, the 
wires are rinsed and dried by winding over 
two wooden rollers H H revolving freely 
upon their axes, and plunged by means of 
grooved rollers into the first trough, 
filled with a weak solution of cyanide of 
potassium, which cleans and brightens 
the gilding; thev then pass into the 
second trough filled with water, which 
is constantly replaced, which removes the 
salts from the wires. The drying rollers 
K, covered with several layers of calico, 
are moved by gear in opposite direc- 
tions; the wires are thoroughly dried 
in a flat tube L, kept at a dull red- 
heat in the furnace V. In a kettle 
of the size named, 20 wires may 
be gilt at the same time. Copper 
wires are generally previously sil- 
Tered and paned once through a draw- 
plate, to aroid the cleansing process 



before gilding. The more intense the 
battery, or Uie slower the wires pass 
through the bath, so will the deposit of 
gold be increased: and it will be well 
to weigh the boboins before and after 
the operation, for which purpose the 
spools for winding up and winding out 
should be of the same weight. This 
gilding requires constant supervision, 
either for uniting the broken wires, the 
severed parts of which may touch the 
anodes and stop the operation; or for 
regulating the intensity of the battery, 
which, if too powerful, will produce a 
red gilding, or, if too weak, a green 
gilding. Baths of double cyanide of gold 
and potassium are employed, cold or 
slightly tepid; baths with phosphate 
and bisulphite of soda are used for hot 
electrogilding, but they are concen- 
trated until the proportion of water is 
one-half of that indicated. As the 
platinum anodes do not make up for the 
metallic loss of the bath, it is frequently 
necessary to add new portions of metal 
and salts, in the manner already de- 
scribed. Pure gold wire is sometimes 
gilt, in order to impart to it a more 
uniform and deeper shade. After being 
gilt, the wire is passed through the 
draw-plate or the rollers. By the draw- 
plate it is diminished by about one- 
fourth or one-half of a number to 
remove the dulness of the deposit, and 
bring up the lustre. When the gilt 
wire is flattened between the rollers, its 
surface is bright or dull, according to 
the state of the surface of the rollers. 
Silvering, or any other metallic electro- 
deposit upon thin wires, can be eflected 
in a similar manner. 

Qiidmg with a Dead Lustre. — 1. By 
the slow deposit of a large proportion 
of gold. This gilding is very durable, 
but dull and earthy in appearance, and 
is costly. 2. By adds; giving a dead 
lustre to the metallic surfiux, before 
gilding, and by the processes indicated 
in the cleansiug operations. This is em* 
ployed for small articles, or when gild- 
ing by dipping, tor bronze articles, or 
la^e embossed work. 3. With frosted 
silver, by depositing upon the object to 
be gilt a coat of froisted silver, and then 
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gilding m a good bath ; this mtthod is 
•zpenaiFo, the bnnushsd parts ars 
fTMiiish, and the intermediaty coat of 
iilyer is more easily blackeneid by sul- 
phur fumes than gold. 4. By eopper, 
by depositing a solution of sulphate of 
copper deoomposed by a battery a coat 
of this metal, which possesses a pink 
dead lustre. The whole is rapidly passed 
through the compound adds for a bright 
lustre, and the mercurial solution, and 
then gill in a good bath. When the 
dead lustre obta&ed in the bath is per^ 
feet, the compound acids may be dis- 
pensed with, and merely place the article 
in the mercurial solution before il is gilt. 
This mode is generally preferred^ as the 
gilding is very handsome in lustre atid 
colour. The burnished parts will be 
red, if vinegar or soap-water is used; 
and of a fine yellow colour, if the bur- 
nishing tool be wetted with a decoction 
of flax-seed, or of marsh-mallow root. If 
the gold deposit is of iusufficient thick- 
ness, it will blacken in time, by the 
oxidization of the intermediate coat of 
copper. 5. Dead lustre by mercury, or 
the old process of gilding by fire, which 
famishes the most durable gilding, al- 
though costly. 

GUding by F\r€ or Mercury, — ^Mer- 
cury gildmg will furnish gold with a 
bnght or a dead lustre, scratch-brushed, 
Crmolued, and with different shades. 
The amalgam of gold is prepared in the 
manner described in the process of gild- 
ing by stirring, only a little leas mer- 
cury is used, in order to hare an amal- 
gam about as hard as wax. This amal- 
gam is crystalline, and a certain crack- 
ling sound is heard when the crystals 
are crushed between the fingers. A 
stock of amalgam is generally prepared 
in advance, and is dirided into small 
balls of nearly equal siie, the T&lue of 
which is ascertained from their number^ 
and fVom the total weight of gold em- 
ployed. These balls are kept in water, 
but should not remain too long without 
being used, as the different parts do not 
then present the same composition. The 
amalgam is spread with the finger upon 
a flat, hard stone, called the gilding 
•tone I and haring dipped a scratch- 



brush of stout brass wire into a solution 
of nitrate of binoxide of mercury until 
it becomes completely white, it is passed 
orer the amalgam, a portion of which is 
carried away. The object, preriously 
well cleansed, is scratch-brushed in •vetj 
direction, and the brush must be fre- 
quently dipped into the mercurial solu- 
tion to facilitate the regular and even 
spreading of the amalgam. This opera- 
tion requires great care to obtain a 
uniform coat upon the hollow and raised 
parts. When the back part of a piece 
does not require gilding, the flat outline, 
and the back edge, should be gilt, so 
that the naked copper shall cause no 
injury in the subsequent operations. 
The article, when uniformly corered 
with the amalgam, is heated upon a 
charcoal fire without draught, which rests 
upon a cast-iron plate, it is adrisable 
to employ a gilding forge, which allows 
the workman to wat<m the operation 
from behind a glass frame, which pi^o- 
tects him from the mercurial vapours 
The entire attention is now required fbr 
watcliing the process. With the left 
hand ooTered with a thick glore of 
buckskin, turn the piece in erery 
direction upon the fire, and, as the 
mercury disappears, with the right 
hand strike the article in every direction 
with a brush, the handle and the bristles 
of which must be long to equalise the 
gilding, and to push the remaining 
amalgam upon those parts which appear 
less charged with it. When all the 
mercury has volatilised, the gilding has 
a dull greenish-yellow colour, resembling 
that of boxwood ; examine whether the 
coat of gold is continuous. Should a 
few empty places appear, add more 
amalgam, and heat the whole again. 
The next operation is scratch-brushing, 
which fVirnishes a pale green colour, and 
requires another heating fbr arriving at 
the desired shade. The reheating should 
expel any remaining mercury, and prt>- 
dttcc a fine orange-yellow colour. In 
case a bright lustre is required, submit 
the object, with the aid of heat, to the 
ormolu process already described. Tb 
obtain dead lustre, the object is firmly 
fixed to an iron rod, by wire of the i 
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metal, and smaared with a hot paste for 
dead gilding, eompoMd of saltpetre, 
common salt, and the doable sulphate 
of alumina and potash. The whole is 
heated upon a brisk charcoal fire, with- 
out draught, and mored about until the 
mixture dries and beffins to fuse, when 
the article is immediately placed in a 
barrel half filled with water. The 
covering of salts dissolves, and the dead 
lustre appears; this operation requires 
a certain amount of practice. The 
gilding must be strong to stand the 
dead lustre process, especially when the 
first trial is not successful. The red 
lines left by the iron wire disappear by 
plunging the object into a not too 
diluted solution of nitric add, or pure 
hydix>chloric acid. Mercury gilders do 
not employ pure gold; what they use 
is previously alloy A with a certain por- 
tion of copper or silver. With the 
latter metai the gilding is green. Red 
gliding is either obtained with a daric 
ormolu or with the green for red, 
already mentioned. 

QUding toUh a partly Deady partly 
Briaht Lustra, ^- 1, Gild those parts 
with the amalgam which are intended 
for a dead lustre, and heat, scratch- 
brush, and reheat to the orange-yellow 
colour. Then, with the battery, give a 
sufficientlv strong sold deposit to the 
whole, without regard to the parts already 
mercury-gilt; scratch - brush all the 
surfaces carefully, and smear the electro- 
y gilt portions first with a thin mixture 
of water, glue, and Spanish white, and 
afterwards with a thicic paste of yellow 
clay. After drying, cover the mercury- 
gilt portions with the paste for ^.^ad 
gilding, and proceed as already described. 
The Spanish white, &o., are dissolved in 
a dilute solution of hydrochloric acid. 
The glued paste is to preserve the 
electro-gilt portions irom the heat; 
these are a^un wire-brushed with all 
the care necessary for not scratching 
the dead lustre. Brushing to finish. 
This method will sometimes produce 
red spots on those places which have 
been heated too much, or where the 
coa( of gold was not thick enough. 
S. Qil<l with the amalgam, and bring 



up the dead lustre upon those portions 
which are to receive it, and preserve them 
entirely with the resist varnish. After 
thorough drying, cleanse the object by 
dipping it into acids, in the usual man- 
ner, and gild in the electro-bath. The 
resist varnish stands all these adds and 
solutions. When the desired shade is 
obtained, dissolve the varnish with 
ffasoline or benzine, which, unless there 
has been friction applied, does not injure 
either the shade or the velvety appear- 
ance of the dead lustre. Wash in a 
hot solution of cyanide of potassium, 
then in boiling water, and allow to dry 
naturally, l^e resist varnish may also 
be removed by allowing the object to 
remain for a time in concentrated sul- 
phuric add at 66*^ Baume, which has 
n action whatever upon the gilding. 
In this case, washing with cyimide is 
unnecessary, pure water is suffident. 
Gilding with a dead lustre, whatever 
process is employed, only suits those 
objects which will never be subjected to 
friction. Even the contact of the fingers 
injures it. A new freshness is imparted 
to old dead gildings by a washing in 
caustic lye, and then in a dilute solution 
of nitric or sulphuric add. This process 
removes dirt, grease, dust, and smoke, 
but will not remedy scratches. In the 
latter case, the objects must be scratch- 
brushed, and then heated with the com- 
position for a dead lustre. 

Gilding Zinc ufiih a Dead Luttre.—' 
There is no artistic bronze, whatever 
the elegance and delicacy of its shape, 
which may not be reproduced in zinc 
with an accuracy which often deceives 
a practised eye. A great many artides 
have a simple coating of brass, bronzed 
afterwards to imitate similar objects of 
real copper, brass, or bronze ; but others 
are gilt by mercury, either with a dead 
lustre, scratch-brushed, or burnished. 
With tin solder fill all the holes and 
the smallest defects which may exfst in 
the zinc object, and, at the same time, 
remove all seams, burrs, and rough 
spots. Afterwards, scour the piece or 
passing it, for a few seconds only, through 
a boiling solution of 100 parts of water 
and 5 or 6 parts of caustit soda; if 
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left too long in this caustic lye it will 
spoil the polish of the sine, which dis- 
iolyes. iufter this scouring the object 
IS rinsed in fresh water. It is then 
steeped for half a minute in a pickle 
composed of 1 part of sulphuric add, and 
10 parts of water, and lastlj rinsed in 
boiling water. Then place the object 
in a cold or warm electro-bath of copper 
or brass, for a few moments, until it is 
covered with a thin metallic coating, 
which is deposited very uniformly if the 
object has in it no tin solder, and is per- 
fectly cleansed ; the deposit is black and 
dull on those parts which have been 
soldered, or imperfectly cleansed. In 
this esse, thoroughly scratch-brush the 
article, and dip again into the electro- 
bath until the deposit is sufficiently 
thick. Most gilders use a warm bath 
for the first coating, scratch-brush, and 
complete the deposit in a cold bath. If 
a bright gilding is desired, the article 
may hb rinsed in fresh water, and then 
dipped into an electrogilding bath. 

Dead Lustre Gilding, equal in ap- 
pearance to the best mercury gilding, is 
obtained — 1. With silver. An electro- 
silvering bath is prepared by dissolving 
in 2^ ^lons of water, 5} ox. of fused 
nitrate of silver, and adding 9 oz. of 
pure cyanide of potassium ; this at first 
produces an abundant precipitate, which 
soon dissolves. The filtered liquid is the 
silver bath, in which is steeped the zinc 
article previously coated with copper or 
brass. Under the influence of a proper 
electric current, the silver deposited is 
of a handsome frosted dead lustre ap- 
pearance, and perfectly white. I'he 
object is then rapidly and thoroughly 
rinsed, and dipped into an electrogilding 
bath, of which we shall give the com- 
position. The dead gilding by this pro- 
cess is very fine and silky, but is soon 
darkened by the sulphuretted hydrogen 
of the atmosphere and of gaslight, 
which sulphurizes the silver through 
the thin film of gold. 2. The galvano- 
plastic process is both more durable and 
more economical than that with silver. 
Add to the necessary quantity of water, 
one-tenth of its volume of sulphuric 
acid ; in this dissolve as much sulphate 



of copper as it will hold at the ordinart 
temperature. This solution will mark 
from 20^ to 24P Baume, then add enough 
water to reduce its specific gravity to 
16^ or 18^. This galvanoplastic bath is 
generally held in large vessels of stone- 
ware, slate, wood, or gutta-percha ; and 
porous shdls are immersed in it, filled 
with a weak solution of sulphuric add 
and of amalgamating salts. Plates' or 
cylinders of zinc are put into these oells, 
and are connected by binding screws 
with one or more brass rods, which rest 
upon the sides of the trough, and sup- 
port the artides which are to recdve a 
dead lustre in this bath. The artides 
of zinc, previously 9oated with copper 
or brass, suspended to the rods, remain 
in the solution of sulphate of copper 
until they have i^)quired a satisfactory 
dead lustre. A few seconds afler the 
articles have been placed in the bath, 
withdraw and examine them carefully ; 
should the previous coat of copper or 
brass be insuffident to resist the cor- 
roding action of the add solution of 
sulphate of copper, there is produced a 
muddy dark deposit, which is easily re- 
moved with the finger. Should this 
occur, the object must be scratch-brushed 
and placed again in the former alkaline 
baths of copper or brass, in order to 
increase the deposit which protects the 
zinc m the galvanoplastic bath. When 
the galvanoplastic dead lustre is success- 
ful, the deposit is perfectly regular, and 
of a pink shade which possesses great 
freshness. When it is irregular, marbled, 
crystalline, of a vinous or fire-red colour, 
and dull or earthy in appearance, these 
defects are due to the following causes ; 
either the bath is in a bad state of con- 
ductibility or of saturation ; or the sur- 
fiice of the zincs is too large in propor- 
tion to that of the objects, and therefore 
too much electridty is given out; or 
tie previous dectro-depodts of copper 
or brass were msuffident or inferior in 
quality. The remedy for either of these 
inconveniences is easily found out, and 
only requires a little care and attention. 
The galvanoplastic dead lustre being 
satisfactory, two preliminary operations 
are needed to ensure the success of tlM 
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gilding. They consist m rapidly passing 
the object, after rinsing, through a solu- 
tion made of water, 2^ galls. ; nitrate 
of binozide of mercorj, •( of an oz. ; 
sulphuric add, | of an oz. ; then, after 
nnsing, place it in another solution 
composed of water, 2^ galls.; cyanide 
of potassium, 14 oz. ; nitrate of silrer, 
S^ oz. The object acquires a slightly 
white tinge in this liquor, and is again 
rinsed in fresh water, before being put 
into the following gilding bath; — Dis- 
tilled water, 2^ galls.; phosphate of soda, 
21 oz. ; bisulpmte of soda, 3^ oz. ; cyanide 
of potassium, pure, -^ of an oz. ; chloride 
of gold, neuti«l, f of an oz. The mode 
of preparation of this bath is given in 
the receipt for hot gilding bath. This 
bath should be nearly boiling, and 
worked with an intense galvanic cur- 
rent. The anode is a platinum wire, 
which, more or less immersed in the 
liquor, allows of the regulation of the 
amount of electricity according to the 
volume, weight, and sor^Etce of the 
object to be gUt. This gilding requires 
an energetic electric action at the be- 
ginning; this is obtained by steeping 
the platinum wire deeply in the liquid, 
to have the entire surface of the piece 
covered instantaneously; as the thick- 
ness of the deposit increases, the anode 
is gradually removed from the bath 
until it only dips in a little. The gild- 
ing by this method has a remarkable 
freshness of tone. Before using the 
bath with battery, the zinc articles 
may be passed through a preparing 
bath ; this is the same as a gold bath 
for (Upping. Or the gilding may be 
done in two operations. After having 
deposited about half of the gold in- 
tended for the object, remove it from 
the bath, wash, pass again through the 
mercurial solution, and replace m the 
gold bath for finishing the gilding. 
After gilding, the articles are rinsed in 
clear boiling water for a few seconds to 
remove any saline matters; they are 
then dried in the stove, or in warm 
saw-dust of firewood. All friction should 
be carefully avoided, so as not to scratch 
the dead lustre. When parts of this 
gilding are burnished, their colour ii 



green if the frosted surface has beea 
oDtamed m the silver bath, and red if 
the galvanoplastie bath has been em- 
ployed. These inconveniences are re- 
medied by dipping the burnished article, 
for a short time, into the gold bath, 
this last deposit of gold must be so thin 
as not sensibly to impair the brightness 
of the burnished parts. Dead lustre 
electrogilding upon zinc will only suit 
such objects as have no friction to bear, 
and which are not often handled ; it is 
especially useful for clocks and similar 
articles, which remain under glass. The 
dead lustre gilding here described can 
be applied to all metals and alloys, pro- 
vided that those corroded by the solu- 
tion of sulphate of copper be previously 
coated with copper or brass ; these pre- 
vious coatings are always desirable, as 
they prevent crystalline and irregular 
deposits often formed upon metals which 
are not corroded by the bath of sulphate 
of copper. The galvanoplastie dead lustre 
upon copper is much finer when the 
pieces have been previously covered with 
copper or brass in the alkaline baths. 
Faded gildings may be renovated by 
dipping them into a weak tepid solu- 
tion of cyanide of potassium, and after- 
wards into very dilute nitric or sul- 
phuric acid. Imperfect dldines may 
be removed by inverting the poles in a 
solution of cyanides, connecting the gilt 
articles with the positive pole, carbon 
or copper, and the negative pole, zinc, 
with the anode whi<m becomes gilt. 
This process is employed for removing 
the gold from articles of iron, steel, and 
silver, which cannot be submitt^ to 
the ungilding bath. Silver, copper, and 
brass may also be removed by similar 
processes. 

Dissolvmg Gold from QHt Artidei,^ 
Iron and steel articles are ungilt, with- 
out any injury to themselves, by dipping 
them into a bath of 10 parts of cyanide 
of potassium and 100 parts of water 
and connecting them with the positiw 
pole of a battery. A wire or foil oi 
platinum is fixed to the negative pole. 
This is inverting the position of the 
poles ; and in this case the gold applied 
upon the iron or steel is dissolved in the 
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■olution of cyanide, and partlr deposited 
upon the putinam anode, n*om which 
It is rtmoved in a regular gold hath. 
When there is onlj a nlm of gold upon 
iron or steel, it may be remorad by the 
cyanide alone, without the aid of elec- 
tricity, but this method is slow. Silrer, 
copper, and their alloys may also be 
ungilt by this process; but the cyanide 
dissolves, at the stoe time, the gold, and 
Dart of the other metals; it is therefore 
preferable to operate as follows ; — For 
ungilding silrer, it is heated to a cherry- 
red heat, and immediately thrown into a 
pickle of more or less diluted sulphuric 
acid. The gold scales off, and fklls to 
the bottom in the shape of spangles. 
The operation is repeated until gold no 
longer appears upon the surface of the 
silver, which is then white and hostj. 
This process is not adapted to light and 
hollow articles, for which the preceding 
process is better. For copper and its 
Alloys, in small articles, such as false 
jewellery thinly gilt, either by battery 
or by dipping, use the following bath; — 
1. Sulphuric acid, 10 parts ; nitric acid, 
I part; hydrochloric acid, 2 parts. The 
large quantity of sulphuric acid allows 
of the solution of gold, whilst it does 
not sensibly attack copper or its alloys. 
The sulphuric acid is put alone into a 
stoneware jar, and the mixture of hydro- 
chloric and nitric acids, kept in a stop- 
pered bottle, is gradually added to it as 
the operation proceeds. The same sul- 

Shurio acid may last a long time, if it 
I kept well covered, and its dissolving 
action promoted by successive additions 
of nitric and hydrochloric acids. The 
articles should be often withdrawn to 
watch the operation, which is termi- 
nated when no gold is seen, and when 
the copper has i^)qnired a uniform 
blackish-grey ooat ; or by plunging the 
objects into the compound adds, they 
will be perfectly cleansed when the 
gold has all dissolved. 8. Saltpetre 
and common salt may be substituted 
for nitric add and hydrochloric add; 
the salts must be finelr powdered, and 
stirred with a glass rod. 8. For large 
objects, such as clocks or chandeliers, 
concentrated sulphuric add, 66°Baum^ 



is put into a glass or stoneware vessel 
supporting two brass rods. One of 
these rods is connected by a conducting 
wire with the last carbon of a battery 
of two or three Bunsen's inverted 
elements, and supports the objects to 
be ungilt, which are entirely covered 
by the sulphuric add. The other rod 
supports a copper plate fiu:ing the 
object, and is connected with the last 
sine of the battery. The electric fluid 
traverses the sulphuric acid, and carries 
the gold from the positive to the nega- 
tive pole; as the copper plate is not 
prepared for retaining the gol^, it falls 
to the bottom of the bath in a black 
powder, which b easily recovered. So 
long as the sulphuric acid is concen- 
trated, and even under the action of the 
galvanic current, it does not sensibly 
corrode the copper; and as it rapidly 
absorbs the dampness of the atmosphere, 
the vessel in which it is contained 
should be kept perfectly closed, when 
the ungilding process is not m active 
operation ; and the pieces for ungilding 
should be put in perifectly dry. If it is 
intended to sacrince the gilt aHides of 
copper or silver, let them remain in 
pure nitric acid, which dissolves all the 
metals except gold, which either floats 
at the surface of the liquid as a metallic 
foil, or falls to the bottom as a blackish 
powder. If the liquor is diluted with 
distilled water, and Altered, all the gold 
will remain on the Alter, and the solu- 
tion will contain the other metals. 

SiLVCRiNQ. — Whitening toith SQver 
in a Pci. — ^This operation is still em- 
ployed for whitening small wares for 
which durability is of secondary impor- 
tance, and which simply require the 
whiteness of silver ; such are hooks and 
eyes, or buttons. This whitening is 
made as folbws; — 1. Dissolve a certain 

Quantity of pure granulated silver in 
ouble its weight of pure nitric acid. 
The solution is largely diluted with 
water, and the metal is precipitated in 
heavy white dods bv common salt or 
hydit>chloric add. All the nitrate of sil- 
ver has been decomposed when a fVirther 
addition of hydrochlono acid or common 
salt to the clear supernatant liquid does 
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not produce any turbidDets. The clear 
liqaors are then thrown away, and the 
chloride of silyer obtained is washed 
Mveral times, to deprire it of all free 
acid. If this precipitate is to be kept 
some time before use, it shonld be re- 
moved from the sunlight, which blackens 
it rapidly. The chloride of silver, with 
a little water, is thoroughly mixed with 
at least 80 times iU weight of finely 
powdered bltartrate of potash, and kept 
in a stoneware pot. 2. Pure silver for 
making the chloride, 1 part ; powdered 
Cream tartar, salt, 83 parts of each ; a 
few spoonfuls of the paste thrown in, 
and dissolved in boiling water contained 
in a pure copper kettle. The articles are 
dipped into this bath by a hook, or in a 
basket of wire gauze, such as indicated 
in receipt for gilding by dipping. Or 
have another basin of copper, shallow 
and perforated with holes, which rests 
against the upper sides of the kettle. By 
means of handles, this basin can be re- 
moved at once with its contents. Stir 
the articles with a wooden spatula; 
and at each operation add a quantity of 
paste, proportioned to the surfaces to be 
whitened. These baths do not work well 
when freshly made, but improve as they 
are more used. They acquire a dark 
green tint, due to the copper which is 
dissolved, and which takes the place of 
the deposited silver. Varnishing, colour- 
ing, and cleansing may be done in aqua 
fortis ; but these cleansing methods are 
inferior to those employed fbr gilding; 
in general, use the worn-out acids of gil- 
ders. Brighten the articles by friction 
with saw-dust. The smallest particle of 
iron, sine, or tin introduced into the 
whitening bath imparts a red colour to 
the brass or copper articles in the liquor. 
The iron is separated by a magnet ; the 
zinc is dissolved in pickles of hydrochlo- 
ric or sulphuric acid, which, when cold, 
do not sensibly corrode the copper arti- 
cles ; tin or lead must be picked out by 
hand. If the operation has not succeeded, 
the articles are plunged fbr a hw seconds 
into a boiling sol ution of water, 2^ galls. ; 
nitrate of silver, 3| os.; ordinary 
cyanide of potassium, 21 os. This bath 
retains its strength for a long time, and 



increases the brightness and whiteness 
of the deposit. The process of silvering 
by dipping has nearly superseded this 
method. 

Flatsd aHotr is obtained bv rolling to- 
gether a plate of copper of the first qua- 
lity, and one of silver; these are either 
welded, or simply united by placing their 
hot and clean surfiuses together, wetted 
wilh a concentrated solution of nitrate 
of silver. The two metals are reduced 
and drawn out about equally by the pres- 
sure of rolls, and long sheets or bands of 
silvered metal are thus obtained, with 
which a great many articles may be ma- 
nufactured. By tnis mode of operation, 
a great quantity of material is lost, as 
the objects have to be cut out from a sheet 
entirely silvered, and the waste retains a 
large proportion of that metal ; the out 
sections present parts without silver, 
which must be hidden by ledges, or by 
silvering by another method. There is 
also the absolute necessity of employing 
pure copper, which is more costly, less 
sonorous, and not so tough as its alloys ; 
but the greatest defect of the process is 
the di£ference of thickness of the silver, 
according to the shape of the object. 
Raised surfaces are the most exposed to 
friction, and it is just there that the coat 
of silver is the thinnest ; the oonditions 
are reversed with electro-silvering, and 
the parts in relief receive a more abun- 
dant deposit of silver, which is a satis- 
factory result. The best plated silver is 
manufkctured by applying upon an ingot 
of pure copper weighing 9 parts, another 
ingot of pure silver weighing 1 part, to 
coat one side only ; add another part of 
silver, if it is intended to coat both sides. 
The two are rolled together until the de- 
sired thickness is obtained. The silver 
of the plated metal will be bright if the 
rollers are well polished, and dull with 
rough rollers. The only solder which 
does not Injure plated silver is tin solder ; 
and when the objects manufactured are 
required to resist a warm temperature, 
nuts and screws are employed. The 
electroplating of old wares made firom 
copper with a covering of silver, is often 
difficult. Supposing it is required to 
electroplate an old cruet-stand, the 
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bottom is separated from the wire, either 
b J unsoldering or unscrewing. Smooth by 
emery cloth, or punice-stone and water, 
or by powdered bath-brick brushed over 
with a hard brush. Spots of yerdigris 
are remoyed with a few drops of hydro- 
chloric acid. The great difficulty con- 
sists in giving a good electro-deposit upon 
the edges or mounts where there mjiy be 
some lead or lead solder ; apply to such 
parts, with a rather soft brush, a solu- 
tion made by dissolving 4 oz. of mercury 
in nitric add, and adding about half a 

f>int of cold water. TMs solution is 
ightly brushed over the lead mounts 
only ; the article and brush are then to 
be well rinsed, and the brush and plain 
water applied in the same wav. The 
solution of mercury will turn the edges 
black, or dark grey, but the subsequent 
brushing will render them bright again. 
The frame when well rinsed is ready for 
the depositing bath. If, on its first immer- 
sion, any black spots appear, the frame 
may be removed, again brushed over, and 
finally returned to the bath. If the 
edges do not receive the coating of silver 
as readily as the other parts, the solution 
may require a little more cyanide, or a 
greater battery power, or an increase in 
the sur&ce of the anode. These lead 
edges may be prepared for receiving the 
silver deposit by a previous coat of cop- 
per applied as follows; — ^The edges are 
plunged into a solution of sulphate of 
copper, with a little free sulphuric acid 
in it ; then, by touching the lead edge 
with an iron wire, it is immediately 
coated with a bright deposit of copper, 
which is rinsed and becomes a good con- 
ductor for the further electro-deposit of 
silver. The coating of tin underneath 
the bottom of cruet frames is very dif- 
ficult to plate, unless in a solution made 
expressly for it ; therefore it is prefer- 
able to remove kt either with abrading 
materials, or with nitric acid employed 
with care. This process of depositing 
copper will be found useful not only for 
old plated ware, but also for many arti- 
cles on which are found unruly spots of 
tin solder. 

Savering with Silver Jbtf.— This method 
IS never practised except upon objects 



already manufactured, in their definite 
shape; and is adapted to all kinds ot 
oopper, bronze, or brass. It is, in cer- 
tain respects, superior to plated silver ; 
but is very difficult of execution, and has 
less adhesion to the metal underneath. 
After annealing the articles, they are 
thrown whilst hot into a bath of sul- 
phuric acid with a small proportion of 
hydrochloric and nitric acids. They have 
then a dull and dead lustre, owing to a 
multitude of small holes, which are so 
many points of attachment for the silver 
foil. The objects, thus prepared, are 
tightly fixed upon an iron rod, which is 
held in a vice. Their temperature is 
raised to about 300^ F., by means of in- 
candescent charcoal put at the proper 
place, so as to open the pores of the 
metal, which, by cooling afterwards, 
will imprison the silver applied. The 
silver foils, taken from the book with 
small tweezers, are cut to the proper size 
upon a cushion with an ivory or steel 
knife. After each foil is deposited upon 
the object, it is made to adhere by a 
light pressure of a rag pad, and after- 
wards by the friction of a steel burnish- 
ing tooL The parts of the silver foil which 
do not adhere are removed with a soft 
brush. Gold-beaters prepare silver foil 
either with bright or dead lustre. The 
latter is made to adhere only by the pres- 
sure of the pad, and not by the burnish- 
ing tool. This dead lustre cannot com- 
pai'e in fineness with that obtained by the 
battery; however, it resists handling 
and the sulphur gases of the atmosphere 
better. Articles thus silvered are only 
burnished after all the silver foils have 
been applied; round or cylindrical ob- 
jects are burnished upon the lathe, other 
forms by the hand; there are always 
places and lines showing the vibrations 
of the burnishing tool. This method of 
silvering is only employed for very large 
objects, such as high chandeliers and 
other church ornaments. Spoons and forks 
may be covered with silver foil, as fol- 
lows ; — First slightly silver with a dead 
lustre in a silver bath by dipping, heat, 
and then cover with silver foil, by the 
pressure of an iron scratch-brush strik- 
ing vertically, forcing the silver foils 
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iDto the pores of the metal underneath. 
Burnish by the usual method ; it is im- 
possible to obtain a dead lustre by this 
method. 

Cold Slivering by rvbbmg, with the 
thumb, a cork, or a brush. The results 
are better than those by the whitening 
process, but not yery durable; the 
method is useful to repair slight defects 
upon more durable silyerings, and to pro- 
duce mixtures of gold and silver, or gold, 
upon slightly gilt objects, thus aroid- 
ing the use of resist varnishes. Make 
a paste by thoroughly grinding in a 
porcelain mortar or with a muUer, and, 
as &r as practicable, not in the light ; — 
1. Water, 3} to 5 oz.; white fused 
nitrate of silver, or, preferably, the chlo- 
ride, 7 oz. ; binoxalate of potash, 10| oz. ; 
bitartrate of potash, 10| oz. ; common 
salt, 15 oz. ; sal ammoniac, 2J oz. 2. 
Chloride of silver, 3} oz. ; bitartrate of 
potash, 7 oz. ; common salt, 10| oz. 
When finely pulverized in a porcelain 
mortar, triturate it under a muller upon 
a plate of ground glass until there is no 
granular feeling. Keep the paste in a 
porcelain pot, or in a black glass vessel, to 
preserve it from the light, which decom- 
poses it rapidly. When about to use it, 
add a little water so as to form a thin 
paste, which is applied with a brush or 
pencil upon the cleansed articles of cop- 
per, or upon those gilt by dipping, or 
even upon those gilt by the battery, pro- 
vided that the coating is thin enough to 
allow the copper to decompose the silver 
paste through the coat of gold; allow 
the paste to dry naturally, or with the 
aid of a gentle heat. The chemical re- 
action is more or less complete, acoord- 
mg to the thickness of the gold deposit, 
and the dry paste is of a pink shade, or 
entirely green. The salts are removed 
by a Uiorongh rinsing in cold water, 
and the silver appears with a fine 
frosted appearance, the brightness of 
which may be increased by a few seconds' 
^nmersion in a very diluted solution of 
sulphuric acid, or of cyanide of potassium. 
This silvering bears the action of the wire 
brush and of the burnishing tool very 
well ; and it may also be oxidized. Should 
• first silvenng not be found sufficiently 



durable, after scratch-brushmg, apply a 
second or a third coat. This silvering is 
not so adhering or white on pure copper, 
as upon a gilt surfiure. For the reflectors 
of lanterns the paste is rubbed upon the 
reflector with a fine linen pad; then, 
with another n^, a thin paste of Spanish 
white, or simihir substance, is spread 
over the reflector and allowed to dry. 
Rubbing with a fine and clean linen rag 
will restore the lustre and whiteness of 
the plated silver. 

For Plated Silver Seflectors^A bath 
made of water. If pint ; nitrate of chlo- 
ride of silver, 2 oz. ; cyanide of potas- 
sium, 10| oz. Add sufficient Spanish 
white, or levigated chalk, in fine powder, 
to produce a thin paste, which is kept in 
a well-closed pot. This paste is spread 
by a brush or a pad of old linen, all over 
the surface of the reflector, and al- 
lowed almost to dry, when it is briskly 
rubbed over by another clean dry rag 
of old linen. 

Silvering by Dipping in a Warm Bath. 
— ^For small articles a bath is made by 
dissolving in an enamelled cast-iron 
kettle in 2 galls, of water 17| oz. of 
ordinary cyanide of potassium. Also 
dissolve 5| oz. of fused nitrate of silver 
in If pint of water contained in a glass 
or porcelain vessel. The second solu- 
tion is gradually poured into the first 
one. Stir with a glass rod. The white 
or greyl^h-white precipitate produced 
soon dissolves, and the remaining liquor 
is filtered if a perfectly clear bath is 
desired. When brought to the boiling- 
point it will immediately silver the 
cleansed copper articles plunged in it. 
The objects must be quickly withdrawn. 
The silvering should inunediately follow 
the cleansing, although the rinsings 
after each operation should be thorough 
and complete. This bright and light 
silvering is adapted for set jewellery, 
which cannot be scratch-brushed with- 
out flattening the clasps, and to which 
a bright lustre is absolutely necessary 
as a substitute for the foil of burnished' 
■liver placed under the precious stones of 
real jewellery. The employment of the 
solution of nitrate of binoxide of mercury 
is useless, and even injurious, for this 
P 
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bath. It is useless to keep up the strength 
of the solution by new additions of 
cjanide and silver salt; thus reinvigo- 
rated, it gives results hr inferior to 
those of the former solution. The bath 
should, therefore, be worked out as long 
as the silrering is satisfsctory, and when 
ijEhaust«l, put away with the waste. 
With this process a battery and a so- 
luble anode may be used to obtain a 
more durable deposit; but the opera- 
tion is no longer a simple dipping, and 
properly belongs to electro-silyering by 
heat. A solution which, when boiling, 
produces a rery fine stlrer coat, with a 
dead, or partly dead, lustre, upon 
cleansed coppers, is made by dissolVing 
with the aid of heat, in a well-scoured 
copper kettle, distilled water, 9 pints ; 
ierrooyanide of potassium, 21 oz. ; carbo- 
nate of potash, 14 oz. When the liquid 
boils add the well-washed chloride ob- 
tained from 1 oz. of pure silver. This 
should boil for about half an hour, and 
be filtered before using} part of the 
silver deposits upon the copper kettle, 
and should be removed when a new 
bath is prepared. On account ot this 
inconvemence the process has been nearly 
abandoned, although the products are 
remarkably fine. All the dipping silver- 
ing baths, which contain a comparatively 
great excess of cyanide of potassium to the 
proportion of the silver salt, will silver 
well copper articles perfectly cleansed, 
even in the cold ; whereas this property 
diminishes in proportion to the increase 
of the amount of silver in the bath, or 
with the decrease of the amount of cya- 
nide. For small articles, partly copficr 
and partly iron, such as those used for 
saddlery and carriage wares, a particular 
process of silvering is used. The bath 
is composed of; — Water, 9 pints ; caustic 
potash, 6 oz. ; bicarbonate of potash, 
d| oz.; cyanide of potassium, 2 oz.; 
fused nitrate of silver, f oz. The cy- 
anide, caustic potash, and bicarbonate 
are dissolved in 7 pints of water in an 
enamelled cast-iron kettle, then the 
remaining quart of water, in which the 
mtrate of silver has been separately dis- 
solved, is added to the fbrmer solution. 
For the silvering operation a certain 



quantity of articles is cleansed, tho- 
roughly rinsed, and put into a small 
enamelled kettle. Enough of the silver 
bath is poured in to cover the articles 
entirely, and the whole is brought to a 
boil for a few seconds, and stirred with 
a wooden spatula. When the silvering 
appears satisfactory, the liquor em- 
ployed is put with the saved waste ; the 
same liquid is never used for two batches 
of articles. This process gives a some- 
what durable silvering with a dead lustre, 
of a greyish white, which is increased 
in whiteness and brightness by soap and 
burnishing. 

Silvering hy Dipping in a Cold Bath. — 
As the batn is cold it is always ready 
for use, and the deposit is finer and 
more unalterable, because only chemi- 
cally pure silver is deposited, without 
any mixture of subsalts. The bath is 
formed of bisulphite of soda, to which 
is added nitrate of silver, until it begins 
to be dissolved with difliculty. It is 
therefore with a double sulphite of soda 
and silver that the cold silvering by 
dipping is effected. Bisulphites of pot- 
ash, ammonia, and other alkalies may 
be substituted for the bisulphite of soda, 
but the latter is to be preferred, be- 
cause its preparation is cheaper, more 
easy, and better known. 

FreparaUon of BistUphite of Soda for 
Cold Silvering. — Put into a tall vessel 
of glass or porcelain, water, 10 pints ; 
crystallized carbonate of soda, 10 lbs. 
Pour a little mercury into the bottom 
of the vessel, so that the glass tube 
carrying sulphurous add gas, which has 
to be placed into it, may not be stopped 
by the crystals formed during the ope- 
ration. Arrange an apparatus for the 
production of sulphurous add gas, and 
let the washed gas pass through the 
vessel holding the carbonate of soda. 
Part of the soda is transformed into 
sulphite of soda, which dissolves, and a 
part fklls to the bottom as bicarbonate. 
The latter is, however, transformed into 
sulphite of soda by a continuous pro- 
duction of sulphurous add, and the car- 
bonic acid escapes. When all has dis- 
solved, continue the passage of sulphur- 
ous add until the liquid slightly red- 
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dens bine litmus paper, and th«n put 
the whole aside for 24 honn. After 
that time some crystals are found upon 
the mercury, and the liquid abore, more 
or less coloured, is the bisulphite of 
soda for siWerine. The crystals are 
separated from the mercury, drained, 
and kept for gilding baths. They are 
not suitable for silvering. The liquid 
bisulphite of soda thus prepared, should 
be stirred with a glass rod, to throw off 
the carbonic acid which may still re- 
ipain. The liquor should then be again 
tried with blue litmus paper. If it 
tui-ns a deep red, add a little carbonate 
of soda for neutralizmg the excess of 
sulphurous acid ; if red litmus paper 
becomes blue, there is too much alkali, 
and more sulphurous add gas should be 
passed through the liquid, which is in 
the best condition when litmus paper 
becomes violet or slightly red. This 
solution marks from 22^ to 26^ Banm^, 
and must not come in contact with iron, 
zinc, tin, or lead. 

Cold Silvering Bath for Dipping.—k 
stoneware or glass vessel is about three 
parts filled with the liquid bisulphite of 
soda, a solution of nitrate of silver in 
distilled water, of medium concentra- 
tion, is gradually added while the bath 
IS continually stirred with a glass rod; 
a white flocculent precipitate of sulphite 
of silver is produced by stirring; this is 
dissolved by the bisulphite of soda. 
The silver solution is added so long as 
the precipitate readily disappears, and 
stopped when it becomes slow to dis- 
solve. This bath is always ready to 
work, and instantaneously produces a 
magmficcnt silvering upon copper, bronze, 
or brass articles which have been tho- 
roughly cleansed, and passed through a 
weak solution of nitrate of binoxide of 
mercury, although this last operation is 
not absolutely necessarv. According to 
the length of time of the immersion the 
bath will give, a very fine whitening by 
ailver is as cheap as any of the other 
described processes. A bright silvering, 
especially adapted for setting jewellery ; 
or a silvering with a dead lustre, still 
more durable, without electricity, and 
itt the cold. The low of silver ie made 



good by additions of nitrate of silver. 
When the proportion of bisulphite is 
not sufficient to dissolve the metallic 
salt, add some bisulphite of soda to 
restore the bath to its primitive state. 
Silver is slowly deposited upon the sides 
of the vessel ; this may be dissolved in 
nitric acid for future uses. 

Solvtkn of Silver or Ooldfor SHvering 
or Gilding ukthout the Aid of a Battery. — 
1 oz. of nitrate of silver b dissolved in 
1 quart of rain or distilled water, and a 
few crystals of hyposulphite of soda are 
added which form a brown precipitate 
soluble in a slight excess of hyposul- 
phite. Small articles of steel, brass, or 
German silver may be silvered by dip- 
ping a sponge in the solution and rub- 
bing it over the surface of the article to 
be coated. A solution of chloride of 
gold may be treated in the same manner, 
and applied as described. A more con- 
centrated solution of either gold or 
silver mav be used for coating parts of 
articles which have stripped or blistered, 
by applying it with a camel-hair pencil 
to the part, and touching the spot at 
the same time with a thin clean strip of 
zinc. 

Silver Electroplatikg. — Bath, — 
Water, 2^ g^ls.; cyanide of potas- 
sium, pure, 17| oz. ; pure silver for 
cyanide, 8J oz. The composition of 
commercial cyanide of potassium is ex- 
ceedingly irregular. The pure, or No. 1, 
contains from 90 to 100 per cent, of 
real cyanide, and is especially employed 
for gilding and silvering baths. No. 2 
contains from 60 to 70 per cent, of real 
cyanide; it is the article prepared by 
Liebig's method, and is used for electro- 
baths of copper and brass. No. 3, which 
marks from 55^ to 60^, is for scouring 
and preparing baths, and for photo- 
graphic operations. 1. Put in a por- 
celain dish, holding a quart, pure gra- 
nulated silver, 8{ oz. ; pure nitric acid 
at 40^ Baum^ 17| oz. Heat by char- 
coal or gas. The dish should be sap- 
ported by an iron triangle, and not in 
direct contact with the fire. The add 
rapidly attacks and diseolvee the silver 
with an abundant production of yellow 
nitroof vapoan, which most not be 
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inhaled. When the vapours have dis- 
appeared, there remains a liquid more or 
less colourless, according to the propor- 
tion of copper held by the commercial 
BiWer, which is seldom entirely pure, 
fhe heat is then increased in order to 
evaporate the excess of acid, which es- 
capes in white fumes. The material in 
the dish swells up and dries, and, with 
a further increase of heat, melts like 
wax. The dish is then removed from 
the fire, and being held with a cloth, 
the molten mass is made to flow upon 
the sides, where it soon solidifies; the 
fused nitrate of silver, lunar caustic, is 
more or less white, or grey, according 
to the purity of the silver employed. 
When perfectly cooled, turn the dish 
upside down, and by a gentle tap on the 
sides, the mass is detached. 2. Dissolve 
the nitrate of silver in ten or fifteen 
times its weight of distilled water; hy- 
drocyanic acid poured into this solution 
immediately produces an abundant white 
precipitate of cyanide of silver. A suffi- 
cient quantity of prussic acid has been 
employed when, by adding a few drops 
of it to the clear liquid, no precipitate 
or turbidity appears. Throw the liquid 
upon a filter of calico stretched on a 
wooden frame, the cyanide of silver re- 
mains on the cloth, the solution with 
the nitric acid and excess of prussic acid 
passes through. Wash the precipitate 
left upon the filter two or three times 
with pure water. 3. This cyanide of 
silver is put into the vessel intended 
for the bath, and stirred with the 2^ 
galls, of water. The cyanide of potas- 
sium is then added, dissolves it, and also 
dissolves the cyanide of silver, thus 
giving a solution of a double cyanide of 
potassium and silver. Those who em- 
ploy small baths, often renovated, may 
substitute for the cyanide of silver the 
chloride, or the nitrate of this metal. 
In the latter case, the quantity of cya- 
nide of potassium should be increased. 
Such baths will be prepared as follows ; 
— 1. The nitrate of silver is prepared in 
the manner indicated above, and 5| oz. 
of it, nearly equal to 3| oz. of pure 
silver, are dissolved in 2^ galls, of 
water. 2. The cyanide of potassium 



No. 1, about 8{ oz., is then added. 
Stir to &cilitate the solution, filter the 
liquor, to separate the iron contained in 
the cyanide. This operation may m 
some cases be dispensed with, beoiuse 
the iron rapidly falls to the bottom of 
the bath, and the solution becomes limpid. 
The proportion of cyanide of potassium 
employed is more than is required for 
dissolving the silver, as 1| part of good 
cyanide is sufficient for 1 part of silver ; 
but unless there is an excess of cyanide 
of potassium, the liquors do not conduct 
electricity well, and the deposit of silver 
b granulated and irregular. The silver- 
ing IS effected with a battery, and with 
baths either warm or cold. The latter 
method is generally adopted for articles 
which require great solidity. The hot 
process is used for small articles, and is 
preferable for steel, iron, zinc, lead, and 
tin which have been previously electro- 
coppered. The hot baths are generally 
kept in enamelled cast-iron kettles, and 
the articles are either suspended, or 
moved constantly about in them. The 
preliminary cleansing in acids, and pas- 
ring through the mercurial solution, are 
necessary. A somewhat energetic cur- 
rent is needed, especially when the ar- 
ticles are moved about, in order to ope- 
rate rapidly. There is too much elec- 
tricity when the articles connected with 
the negative pole of the battery become 
grey or black, and produce many bub- 
bles of gas. A platinum, large wire or 
thin foil anode, is generally preferred to 
the soluble anode of silver employed in 
cold baths, but the solution is rapidly 
impoverished. In hot silvering baths, 
the separate battery is often replaced by 
a zinc wire wrapped around the articles. 
The points of contact of the two metala 
are black or grey, but the stain disap- 
pears by plunging the object into th« 
liquor for a few moments, after it has 
been separated from the zinc, and care- 
fully scratch-brushed. Instead of sepa- 
rate batteries, a simple apparatus may 
be made of a glass, porcelain, or stone- 
ware vessel holding the bath, and in the 
centre of which is a porous jar filled 
with a solution of 10 per cent, of cjra- 
nide of Dotanium or common salt. The 
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cjlinder of zinc, immersed in this porous 
jar, carries a larger circle of brass wire, 
the cross diameters of which are soldered 
to the zinc. This brass ring projects 
over the bath, and the articles, suspended 
to the ring by slinging wires, hang 
down into the bath. At the beginning, 
the operation goes on rapidly, and the 
deposit is good ; but, after a time, the 
solution of zinc traverses the porous cell 
and impairs the purity of the bath. An 
impoverished hot bath is reinvigorated 
by additions of equal parts of cyanide of 
potassium and silver salt. It is necessary 
to replace the water in proportion as it 
IS evaporated. When the silver baths 
rapidly deposit metal without the aid of 
electricity, it is a proof that they are 
too rich in cyanide, or too poor in silver. 
A deposit efi'ected under such conditions 
is rarely adhering, especially when upon 
articles previously coppered, because the 
excess of cyanide dissolves the deposited 
copper, and the silver which takes its 
place may be removed with the finger. 
The remedy consists in adding to the 
bath only enough silver salt and no 
more, so that a piece of copper will not 
become sensibly silvered in it, without 
- the aid of electricity. The cold electro- 
silvering baths generally employed for 
electroplating such ai-tlcles as table- 
spoons or forks are contained in large 
rectangular wooden troughs lined with 
gutta-percha, or made of riveted wrought 
iron. They are sufficiently high to allow 
about 4 inches of liquid above the im- 
mersed object, whose distance from the 
bottom and sides should be nearly the 
same, to give a regular deposit of metal at 
both extremities of the object. The up- 
per ledge of the trough carries two brass 
rods all round, which do not touch one 
another, one above the other, so that 
other metallic rods, being put across, 
will rest upon the higher or the lower 
rod, but not both at the same time. 
Each rod is connected with one of the 
poles of the battery by conducting wires, 
the points of contact of which should be 
perfectly clean. The rod which supports 
the articles to be silvered is connected 
with the negative pole represented by 
zij)c in most batteries; and the other. 



supporting the anodea, is attached to 
the positive pole, which is carbon with 
Bunsen's elements, copper for Daniell's, 
and platinum with Grove's cells. A 
certain number of spoons and forks fixed 
to a rod, by means of copper wires, are 
cleansed at the same time, and the rod 
is placed upon the negative conducting 
rod of the trough. Then, facing these 
articles, hang upon the positive conduct- 
ing wire of the trough another metallic 
rod to which the soluble silver anode is 
attached like a flag. Next comes an« 
other series of spoons and forks, faced 
by another soluble anode, in such a 
manner that each row of spoons and 
forks is between two anodes. The ar- 
ticles to be silvered all rest upon the 
negative conducting rod, and the soluble 
anodes upon the positive one. This dis- 
position IS for obtaining an equal de- 
posit upon all the pieces. The objects 
require turning upside down during the 
operation, in oixler to prevent a thicker 
deposit on tue lower parts, as the richest 
part of the solution is the densest, and 
therefore lies near the bottom of the 
trough. The denser layers, being richer 
in metal, deposit it more abundantly 
upon the direction which they follow, 
and form grooves which cannot be filled 
by the lighter and poorer cun'ents. It 
is, therefore, advantageous to keep the 
objects in constant motion. In this case 
the frame supporting the articles does not 
rest upon the trough, but is suspended 
above the bath, und receives its motion 
from a small eccentric, or other motive 
power. The silver deposit will adhere 
strongly, if the articles have been fully 
amalgamated in the solution of nitrate 
of binoxide of mercury, and have re- 
mained in the silver bath ft'om 12 to 15 
hours, according to the intensity of the 
current. The silvering will be the 
better and finer as the intensity of the 
current is w^er, up to a certain limit. 
A sufficient quantity of silver may be 
deposited in 3 or 4 hours, but the result 
is not satisfactory, and the burnishing 
is very difficult. When the articles have 
acquired a film of silver, they are some- 
times removed from the bath and tho- 
roughly scratch-brushed, cleansed in 
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alcohol, or, preferably, in a hot silrering 
bath, thence again passed through the 
mercnrial solution, and finished in the 
former cold electro-bath. This first 
scratch-brushing, which is not always 
necessary, obviates the tendency of cer- 
tain alloys to assume a crystalline ap- 
pearance, and corrects imperfections of 
the cleansing process. Electro-silvering 
baths do not generally work so well 
when freshly prepared, as when they 
have been used for a certain time ; the 
deposit is often granulated, bluish, or yel- 
lowish. It is therefore desirable to mix 
a portion of old liquors with those re- 
cently prepared, or new baths may ac- 
quire an artiticial age by boiling them 
for a few hours, or adding to them one or 
two thousandths of aqua ammonia. 

To prevent Electro-silver Plating turn- 
ing Yellow by Contact with the Air. — ^This 
change of colour is due to the deposit, 
by galvanic action, of pure silver and of 
a subsalt, the subcyanide of silver, which 
is rapidly decomposed and darkened by 
light. It is therefore necessar}** to re- 
move the subcyanide by one of the fol- 
lowing methods; — 1. The articles are 
left immersed in the bath for some time 
after the electric current has been m- 
terrupted, when the subcyanide of silver 
is dissolved by the cyanide of potassium. 
2. Havmg smeared the objects with a 
paste of borax, they are heated in a 
muffle until the salt fuses and dissolves 
the subcyanide. This process anneals 
and softens the metal. 3. The poles of 
the battery are inverted for a few se- 
conds, that is to say, the articles become 
soluble anodes, and the electric current 
carries away the subcyanide of silver in 
preference to the metal ; this operation 
should be very short, otherwise the 
silver will entirely abandon the objects 
and will coat the silver sheets. 

Silver-plating Britannia Mctaly Pewtery 
and all Combinations of Lead and Tin. — 
These are best placed in a solution con- 
taining a good deal of free cyamde, and 
the deposit should be rapid at first. 
The surface of the anode should be about 
three times that required for German 
silver and the battery power strong, 
but not too intense. It is better not to 



disturb these articles in the solntion at 
the beginning of the deposit. After- 
wards they may be shifted for obtaining 
a uniform coat. If the ai*ticles, when 
they have been a short time in the 
plating bath, present an unequal sur^ 
face, remove them, and brush over again 
as before; then, after well rinsing, re- 
turn quickly to the bath and allow 
them, if possible, to remain without 
further disturbance. 

Small Silver Bath for Amateurs.— The 
bath is a cylindrical stoneware, glass, 
or porcelain vessel. After cleansing 
and amalgamation, the articles are at- 
tached by clean copper wires to the cir- 
cumference of a brass ring, supported 
upon the top of the apparatus by three 
or four soldered cross wires. The ring 
is connected with the negative pole of 
the battery, and the positive pole with 
a platinum anode, or a cylinder formed 
of a sheet of silver rolled round, which 
dips into the middle of the apparatus. 
The ai'ticles must be now and then 
tuined upside down, and sideways, so 
that each face of the object will be, in 
turn, directly opposite the silver anode, 
and thus also the points of contact with 
the suspending wires receive their quota 
of metallic deposit. Points, edges, cor- 
ners, and all raised parts, offer a more 
easy passage to the electric cui*rent, and 
therefore become more coated with 
metal. As the wear of tablespoons and 
forks is greater on their convex sides, 
those parts should face the silver anode 
longer than the concave portions. 

Bright. Lustre. — Bisulphide of carbon, 
in small proportion, imparts a bright 
lustre to electroplated articles. Put an 
ounce of bisulphide of carbon into a pint 
bottle containing a strong silver solu- 
tion with cyanide in excess. The bottle 
should be repeatedly shaken, and the 
mixture is ready for use in a few days. 
A few drops of this solution may be 
poured into the plating bath occasion- 
ally, until the work appears sufficiently 
bright. The bisulphide solution, how- 
ever, must be added with care, for an 
excess is apt to spoil the solution. In 
plating surfaces which cannot easily be 
scratch-brushed, thu brightening pro- 
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cess 18 very serviceable. Ckre must be 
token never to add too much at a 
time. 

Deposits <m Solder.^The difficultj of 
obtaioiog regular deposits of gold or 
silver over articles which have parts 
soldered may be greatly obviated by 
scratch-brushing those parts dry, that 
is, without the usual liquid employed. 
This renders these refractory parts 
better conducting, provided that during 
the operation no impurities are left on 
these spots. 

Method by which the Weight of De- 
posited Silver is directly ascertained, — 
1. The articles are cleansed by the pro- 
cesses already described, then dried in 
saw-dust or otherwise, and weighed in a 
scale. However rapidly this may be 
done the surface of the copper will be 
slightly oxidized and tarnished ; to re- 
cover their former cleanliness the ar- 
ticles must be plunged into a strong 
pickle of sulphuric acid, and then into 
the mercurial solution. After rinsing, 
and immersion in the bath, practical 
experience will teach when it is nearly 
timb to withdraw the articles from the 
solution. They will have to be weighed 
several times before the intended weight 
of silver has been deposited. 2. Cleanse 
the articles, and put them immediately 
into the bnth, except one, which is 
treated as above, and used as a test. 
This piece is now and then removed 
from the bath to ascertain its increase 
of weight, and when it has acquired its 
proportion of silver it is supposed that 
the other pieces are also finished. 
Strongly amalgamated articles will not 
become sensibly oxidized during the dry- 
mg which precedes their weighing. 
When the objecu have been dried in 
order to asoertoin the proportion of de- 
posited silver, they should not be re- 
turned to the bath without having been 
cleaned in a hot solution of cyanide of 
potassium, which dissolves the grease 
from the handling, and passed asain 
through the solution of nitrate of bin- 
oxide of mercury, and rinsed. Alcohol 
may be substituted for the hot solution 
of cyanide, but the results are not so 
sore, and Uie expense is greater. Both 



these methods are tedious, and only girt 
approximate results. 8. Remove one 
dish of an ordinary pair of scales, sub- 
stitute for it a metallic fhime which 
supports the articles to be silvered, and 
commimicates through the beam and the 
column with the negative electrode of a 
battery ; connect the soluble anode with 
the positive pole. When the articles 
are suspended to the frame, and are in 
the bath, the equilibrium or the scale if 
estoblished by weights upon the other 
dbh ; add to this a weight equal to the 
silver it is desired to deposit. The ope- 
ration will be finished when the equili- 
brium of the beam is re-established. 
This method is not mathematically ac- 
curate, but is sufficiently exact for all 
practical purposes. An automatic ar- 
rangement, by which the electric cur- 
rent may be broken at the time the 
articles in the bath have received a sufB« 
cient deposit of silver, is easily arranged, 
and saves time and metal. 

Anodes, — Should the anodes become 
black during the passage of the elebtric 
current, the solution contains too little 
cyanide of potassium and too much 
silver. In tnis case the deposit is ad- 
herent, but too slow, and the bath loses 
more silver than it can gain firom the 
anodes. Carefully add sufficient cya- 
nide of potassium. If the anodes remain 
white during the current, the proportion 
of cyanide of potassium is too great, the 
deposited silver is often without adhe- 
rence, and the anodes lose more metal 
than is deposited ; add silver salt until 
it dissolves with difiiculty. When in 
good working order the soluble anodes 
become grey during the passage of the 
electricity, and white when the circuit 
is broken. The specific gravity of the 
bath may vary from 6° to 15° of the 
Baum^ hydrometer for salts, and still 
furnish good results. There is a simple 
and rapid process for ascertaining the 
stote of the bath, and estoblishing the 
proper rauo between the silver and the 
cyamde. About half a pint of the 
liquor is put into a tall glass, and a 
solution of •! of an ounce of nitrate of 
silver in 3 oz. of distilled water is 
poured into the former, drop by drop. 
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If the white precipitate produced is 
rapidly diseolred by stirring, the liquor 
is too rich in cyanide, or too poor in 
silver; should the precipitate remain 
undissolved after long stirring, the 
liquor is too rich in silver and too poor 
in cyanide of potassium. When the 
precipitate is dissolved but slowly, the 
liquor is in the best condition. 

Bumxthma. — By burnishing, the 
roughness of an object is flattened down 
until the surface is smooth and polished, 
like a looking-glass. Burnishing is an 
important operation for electro-deposits 
which consist of a multitude of small 
crystals with intervals between them, 
and with Bftoets reflecting the light in 
every direction. The deposited metal is 
hardened, and forced into the pores of 
the underlying metal, and the durability 
is thus increased to such an extent, that 
with the same amount of silver a bur- 
nished article will last twice as long as 
one which has not been so treated. The 
instruments employed for burnishing are 
made of different materials, and must be 
of great hardness and a perfect polish. 
Such are hardened cast steel, agate, 
flint, and blood-stone. For metallic 
electro-deposits steel and blood-stones 
are especially employed. There are 
several qualities of blood-stone; its 
grain should be close, hard, and without 
seams or veins ; it should leave no white 
lines on the burnished parts, nor take off 
any metal, and its colour should be of 
an intense black-red. The steel must be 
fine and close grained, and perfectly po- 
lished. Should the polish of any bur- 
nishing tool alter by use, it is restored 
by friction upon a skin or leather at- 
tached to a wooden block, which is fixed 
to the bench. The leather is covered 
with polishing rouge in impalpable pow- 
der, or, preferably, with pure alumina 
obtained by calcining ammonia alum in 
a forge fire. Venetian tripoli, rotten- 
stone, tin putty, emery, or many other 
hard substances finely powdered may be 
employed. The burnishing tools are of 
various shapes, such as a lance, a tooth, 
a knife, a half-sphere, or a dog's tongue, 
and a considerable stock is necessary. 
The bumbhing ii divided into two dis- 



tinct operations; the first consists in 
roughing, and the second in finishing. 
The tools for the first have a sharp 
edge, whilst for the second operation ' 
they have a rounded surfaoe. The 
tools for the hand or the lathe are fixed 
by copper ferules into short round 
wooden handles, so that the hand is not 
influenced by their weight; the tools 
for the arm or the vice are fiutened to 
wooden handles su£Sciently long to rest 
their slender part upon the arm or the 
shoulder, the stouter lower portion is 
grasped by the hand. The burnishing 
tools and the objects must be frequently 
wetted by certain solutions, some of 
which fiicUitate the sliding of the instru- 
ment, or with others which have a che- 
mical action upon the shade of the bur- 
nished articles. Of the first are pure 
water, solutions of soap, decoctions of 
linseed, and infusions of the roots of 
marsh-mallow or liquorice; the second 
includes wine-lees, cream tartar, vine- 
gar, alum in water. When burnishing 
gold applied upon electro-deposits of 
copper, as in gilding with a dead lusti'e 
by that methwi, use pure water for fear 
of producing a disagreeable red shade. 
A solution of green soap is sometimes 
preferred by operators, although when 
old it imparts an unpleasant tinge, 
owing to the sulphides of the liquor. 
When the burnishing is completed, the 
surfiioe is wiped longitudinally with a 
soft and old calico rag. The polish ob- 
tained by burnishing is called black, 
when it reflects the rays like a mirror ; 
and should the presence of mercury or 
a bad deposit prevent the tool fi*om pro- 
ducing a bright surface, the object is 
said to be greasy. Articles which have 
been previously polished, and which 
generally receive a very trifling deposit, 
are not burnished, but rubbed with 
chamois leather and the best quality 
polishing-rouge. Too thick or too rapid 
electro-deposits cannot be burnished, 
but must be polished by rubbing with a 
leather and a mixture of oil and pow- 
dered pumice-stone, tripoli, or tin putty. 
Coarse powders are used at the b^in- 
ning, and impalpable ones at the end of 
the operation. Polished silver deposits 
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are more agreeable to the eje than bur- 
nished ones; but the hardening of the 
latter renders them more dorable. 

To Dissolve BUverfrcm SSvered Ar- 
ticles. — Cold Bath, — ^Por dissolring sil- 
ver in the cold the objects are hung in 
a large vessel filled with the following 
mixture ; — Sulphuric acid at 66^ Baume, 
10 parts ; nitric acid at 40^ Baum^ 1, 
in which they remain for a greater 
or less length of time, accordmg to the 
thickness of the coat of silver to be dis- 
solved. This liquid, when it does not 
contain water, dissolves the silver with- 
out sensibly corroding copper and its 
alloys ; therefore avoid int]x>ducing wet 
articles into it, and keep the liquid per- 
fectly covered when not m use. As far 
as practicable place the articles in the 
liquid so as not to touch each other, and 
in a vertical position, so that the ^ver 
salt will fiUl to the bottom. In propor- 
tion as the action of the liquor dimi- 
nishes, pour in small and gradual addi- 
tions of nitric acid. Dissolving silver in 
the cold is regular and certain, but 
slow, especially when the proportion of 
silver is great. The other more rapid 
process is then resorted to. 

Bat ^o/A.— Nearly fill a flat pan of 
enamelled cast iron with concentrated 
sulphuric acid, and heat to a tempera- 
ture of from 300° to 400° Fahr. ; at 
the moment of using it, pinches of dry 
powdered saltpetre are thrown into 
it; then hold the article with copper 
tongs in the liquid. The silver rapidly 
dissolves, and the copper or its alloys 
are not sensibly corroded. According 
to the rapidity of the solution more or 
fewer pinches of saltpetre are added. 
All the silver has been dissolved when, 
after rinsing in water and dipping the 
articles into the cleansing adds, they pre- 
sent no brown or black spots, that is, 
when they appear like new metals. 
These two methods are not suitable for 
remoring the silver from wrought and 
cast iron, zinc, or lead ; it is preferable 
to mvert the electric current in a cya- 
nide bath, or to use mechanical pro- 
ceases. Old desilvering liquors become 
green after use; to recover the silver 
they are diluted with 4 or 5 times their 



volume of water, then add hydrochloric 
acid or common salt. The precipitation 
is complete when the settled liquor does 
not become turbid by a new addition of 
common salt or hydn>chloric acid. The 
resulting chloride of silver is separated 
from the liquid either by decantation or 
filtration, and is afterwards reduced to 
the metallic state by one of the methods 
which will be described. 

Resists and Reserves. — By reserves, 
certain parts of a metallic article, which 
may be already covered with an electro- 
deposit on its whole surface, are coated 
with another metal. To gild the parts 
in relief of an object of which the body 
is silvered, make a gold reserve, and use 
a silver reserve for silvering of certain 
parts of a body already gilt. This re- 
quires a little practice and care, and a 
firm hand to make thin lines with the 
hair pencil. Thoroughly scratch-brush 
and wipe the object ; the parts intended 
to have the primitive colour must be 
covered by a brush with a resist var- 
nish ; dry in the air, or in a stove, or 
upon a gentle fire until it no longer feels 
sticky. Place in the bath ; the galvanic 
deposit will only coat those parts un- 
protected by the varnish. The tempe- 
rature of the bath should be low, and 
the current weak, for fear of having 
rough lines where the deposit touches 
the varnish, from the latter becoming 
softened, or from bubbles which are dis- 
engaged at the negative pole imder the 
action of a strong electric current. 
When the deposit is completed, remove 
the resist varnish with warm essence of 
turpentine, and afterwards with tepid 
alcohol; gaseine or benzole are prefer- 
able, as they rapidly dissolve in the cold 
nearly all resinous and fiitty bodies, or 
the varnish may be destroyed by a brief 
immersion in concentrated sulphuric 
acid when cold. It often happens that 
several colours and metals have to be 
placed upon the same object, such as 
silver with both a bright and a dead 
lustre, and yellow, green, red, white, or 
pink golds, or platinum. Varnishes are 
also employed for avoiding the deposit 
of the precious metals upon those parti 
wmca do not need them« 
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Besitt wr Beterve VanMe^ — Dissolre 
in boiled linseed oil or etgenoe of tur- 
pentine, resin, or copal; these var- 
nlshee are not sufficiently coloured to 
distinguish the places where they have 
been laid on, mix with them therefore a 
oertaln proportion of red-lead, chrome 
yellow, or Prussian blue, which at the 
lame time facilitates their drying. 

Old SniVEBiNG. — To imitate old 
artistic productions made of solid silver, 
the groundwork and hollow portions not 
subject to friction are covered with a 
blackish red earthy coat, the parts in 
relief remain with a bright lead lustre. 
Mix a thin paste of iinely-powdered 
plumbago with essence of turpentine, to 
which a small propoi*tion of red ochre 
may be added to imitate the copper 
tinge of certain old silverware; smear 
this all over the articles. After diying, 
gently rub with a soft brush, and the 
reliefs are set off by cleaning with a 
rag dipped in spirits of wine. Old silver 
is easily removed, and the brightness of 
the metal restored, by a hot solution of 
caustic potash, cyanide of potassium, or 
benzole. To give the old silver tinge to 
small ai'ticles, such as buttons and rings, 
throw them into the above paste, rub 
in a bag with a large quantity of dry 
fir-wood saw-dust until the desired shade 
is obtained. 

Oxidized Silver. — ^This is not an 
oxidization, but a combination with sul- 
phur or chlorine. Sulphur, soluble sul- 
phides, and hydrosulphuric acid blacken 
silver, and insoluble silver salts, and 
particularly the chloride of silver, ra- 
pidly blackens by solar light. Add four 
or five thousandths of hydrosulphate of 
ammonia, or of quintisulphide of potas- 
sium, to ordinary water at a tempera- 
ture of 160° to 180° Fahr. When the 
articles are dipped into this solution an 
iridescent coating of silver sulphide 
covers them, which after a few seconds 
more in the liquid turns blue -black. 
Remove, rinse, scratch-brush, and bur- 
nish when desired. Use the solution 
when freshly prepared, or the prolonged 
heat will precipitate too much sulphur, 
and the deposit will be wanting in ad- 
oercnce ; besides the oxidization obtained 



m fi^hlT-preparad liquors is alwaya 
brighter and blacker than that produced 
in old solutions, which is dull and grey. 
If the coat of silver is too thin, and the 
liquor too strong, the alkaline sulphide 
dissolves the silver, and the underlying 
metal appears. In this case cleanse'and 
silver again, and use a weaker black- 
ening solution. Oxidized partj and 
gilding may be put upon the same ar- 
ticle by the following method. After 
the whole surface has been gilt, certain 
portions are covered with the resist 
varnish, silver the remainder. Should 
the process of silvering by paste and 
cold rubbing be employed, the gilding 
should be very pale, because it is not 
preserved, and is deeply reddened by 
the sulphur liquor. When this incon- 
venience occurs from a too concentrated 
liquor, it is partly remedied by rapidly 
washing the article in a tepid solution 
of cyanide of potassium. Deep black is 
thus obtained upon cleansed copper ;— 
Dissolve 3 or 4 oz. of blue ashes, hy- 
drocai'bonate of copper, in a sufficient 
quantity of aqua ammonia, place the 
cleansed copper in this solution, cold 
or tepid, it will be instantaneously co- 
vered with a fine black deposit. This 
coat is so thin that burnished articles 
look like varnished black. 

NiELLED Silver. — ^This is a kind of in- 
laid enamel work, and is obtained by the 
sulphuration of certain parts of a silver 
object. But instead of being direct, 
this is produced by inlaying the silvei 
surface with a sulphide of the same 
metal prepared beforehand. For pre- 
paring the niel, heat a certain propor- 
tion of sulphur in a deep crucible ; heat 
a certain quantity of silver, copper, and 
lead in another crucible, and when 
melted pour into the fused sulphuii 
which transforms these metals into sul- 
phides ; then add a little sal ammoniac, 
remove fk^m the crucible, pulverize for 
use. First crucible — flowers of sulphur, 
27 oz.; sal ammoniac, 2| oi. Secoud 
crucible, which after fusion b poured 
into the first — silver, ) oz. x copper, 
1| oz.; lead, 2| oz. 1. After having 
reduced the niel to a fine powder, mix 
with a imall proportion of a solution of 
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sal ammoniac, hollow out the eDgraTing 
upon a silver surfaot, aod corer the 
whole, hollows and reliefs, with the 
composition. The article is then to be 
heated in a muffle until the composition 
solders to the metal. Uncover the pat- 
tern by a level polish, when the silyer 
will appear as over a black ground. 
This method is costly, as each article 
must be engraved. 2. £ngrave in relief 
a steel plate, and press it against the 
silver plate between two hard bodies. 
The copy is hollow, and ready to receive 
the niel. A great many copies may be 
obtained from the same matrix. 

Platihum Deposits by Dipping. — 
Copper and its alloys only will receive a 
satisfactory platinum deposit ; ii'on, zinc, 
lead, or tin, coated with this metal, 
even after a previous coppering, give but 
defective results. The platinum depo- 
sits are obtained by dipping thoroughly 
cleansed copper articles in the following 
solution, kept boiling ; — Distilled water, 
100 parts by weight ; caustic soda^ 12 
parts; platinum for neutral chloride, 1. 
The depobit is bright, durable, and 
of a dark colour, resembling oxidized 
silver. 

Thin Platimm Electro-deposits.— The 
platinum baths for electro-deposits will 
succeed when the chloride of platinum 
is dissolved in a solution of a salt with 
alkaline, neutral, or acid reaction, but 
sulphites and cyanides, even those having 
soda for base, should be excepted. Dis- 
tilled water, 100 parts by weight ; car- 
bonate of soda, 40 parts ; platinum for 
neutral chloride, 1. Temperature of 
the bath, from 160° to 180° Fahr. Dis- 
tilled water, 100 parts by weight ; phos- 
phate or borate of soda, 60 parts ; pla- 
tmum for neutral chloride, 1. Distilled 
water, 100 parts by weight ; pyrophos- 
phate of soda, or chloride or iodide of. 
sodium, 30 parts; platinum for dry 
chloride, 1. These baths only give ex- 
ceedingly thin deposits ; if the coating 
were allowed to increase most of it 
would be without adherence, and often 
in the form of scales. The deposit is 
black or steel grey. 

Thick Platinum Electro - deposits. — 
Fill a glass flask with -^ of an ounce of 



finely-laminated spongy or black pla« 
tinum, and a mixture of 54 oz. of hy- 
drochloric acid, and 3) oz. of nitric acid 
at 40° Baumd. Place the flask upon a 
piece of sheet iron perforated in the 
centre, so that the bottom of the flask 
alone receives the heat. After an abun- 
dant production of orange-yellow fumes, 
the platinum will disappear and leave a 
red liquid, which should be heated until 
it becomes viscous enough to stick 
against the sides of the flask. This 
latter part of the operation may be 
effected in a porcelain dish, the shallow 
form of which aids in the evaporation of 
the acids in excess. After cooling, the 
residuum is dissolved in 17^ oi. of dis- 
tilled water, and filtered if necessary. 
Dissolve 3^ oz. of phosphate of ammonia 
in 17^ oz. of distilled water, and mix 
the two solutions. This produces a pre- 
cipitate of phosphate of ammonia and 
platinum in a liquid of orange colour, 
which should not be separated; pour 
into it, stirring all the while, another 
solution of 17} oz. of phosphate of soda 
in 1} pint of distilled water. Boil the 
mixture, and replace the evaporated 
water, until no more ammonia is dis- 
engaged, which is ascertained bv the 
smell; and until the liquor, which was 
previously alkaline, begins to redden 
blue litmus paper. When the yellow 
liquor becomes colourless, it indicates 
the formation of a double platinum salt. 
The bath is then ready to deposit pla- 
tinum upon articles of copper or its 
alloys, by the aid of heat and of an m- 
tense electric current. Copper coated 
with platinum resists nitric and sul- 
phuric acids to a considerable extent. 
If iron, zinc, lead, or tin come in contact 
with the bath they will decompose it, 
and the metal deposited will be black. 
The dead lustre of platinum is pearl- 
grey; it is very hard, and cannot be 
brightened by scratch-brushes of brass, 
which render its surface yellow; pow- 
dered pumice-stone or iron wires 
should be employed. Platinum depo- 
sits may be burnished by an energetic 
friction, and the lustre obtained is very 
durable. Platinum may be removed 
from copper by a very long immersion 
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in the liquors given for ungilding, but 
the success is doubtful. 

Nickel DsFOflirs. — Nickel deposited 
by the wet way is white, with a slightly 
yellow tinge, haying a dull pearl-grey 
dead lustre ; it is obtained by dissolving 
the nitrate of nickel in its own weight of 
ammonia, and diluting the whole with 
20 or 30 times its volume of liquid bi- 
sulphite of soda, marking about 24° 
Baumd This application is found use- 
ful when articles require to be pro- 
tected against the oxidizing action of 
damp or salt air, sulphurous gases, and 
weak acids. Nickel electrotypes stand 
the wear and tear caused by ink, and 
press much better than the ordinary 
copper ones. Another bath is a solution of 
nitrate of nickel, without excess of acid, 
precipitated by cyanide of potassium, 
and the precipitate redissolved by more 
cyanide. An acid solution of nickel may 
be precipitated by alkalies, such as 
potash, soda, or ammonia ; afler wash- 
ing the precipitate, dissolve in cyanide 
of potassium. A moderate battery 
power and nickel anodes are employed. 

Nickel Plating without a Battery, — 
Into the plating vessel, which may be 
of porcelain or copper, place a concen- 
trated solution of zinc chloride, dilute 
it with from 1 to 2 volumes of water, 
and heat to boiling. If any precipitate 
separates, it is to be redissolved by add- 
ing a few drops of hydi'ochloric add. As 
much powdered zinc as can be taken on 
the point of a knife is thrown in, which 
covers the vessel internally with a coating 
of zinc The nickel salt, for which pur- 
pose either the chloride or sulphate may 
be used, is added until the liquid is dis- 
tinctly green ; then put in the articles to 
be plated, previously thoroughly cleaned, 
together with some zinc fragments. 
Continue the boiling for fifteen minutes, 
when the coating of nickel is completed. 
Well wash the articles with water, and 
clean with chalk. If a thicker coating 
IS desired, the operation may be re- 
peated. Wrought and cast iron, steel, 
copper, brass, zinc, and lead have been 
successfully coated by this process. It 
is necessary that the objects should be 
entirely covered by the {>lating liquid, 



and that their lorfaces should be 
thoroughly cleaned. Salts of cobalt, 
treated in the same manner, afford a 
cobalt pUting, which ia steel grey in 
oolour, not so lustrous as the nickel, 
and more liable to tarnish. 

Zmc Deposits. — Zinc is deposited by 
the wet way and by the battery. The 
dead lustre colour is a grey bluish- 
white. Precipitate a soluble zinc salt 
by ammonia ; this precipitate redissolved 
in an excess of alkali gives a satisfac- 
tory bath; any kind of zinc salt may 
also be dissolved in cyanide of potassium 
or a soluble sulphite. These deposits 
are entirely different as regards the du- 
i-sbility, from the so-called galvanizing, 
when cleansed iron is plunged into a 
bath of molten zinc, and is thus pro- 
tected against oxidization for a long 
time, which is not the case with electro- 
deposited zinc. For depositing upon 
copper or brass, in the wet way, prepare 
Hnely - divided zinc, by pouring the 
molten metal into a previously strongly 
heated iron mortar, and stirring until 
nearly cold. The powdered zinc thus 
obtained is placed in a porcelain vessel, 
and to it is added a concentrated solu- 
tion of sal ammoniac. This mixture is 
heated to boiling; and the copper or 
brass objects to be coated with zinc, but 
previously well cleansed, even with an 
acid, are then placed in a liquid where 
they obtain a brilliantly white adhering 
layer of zinc 

Iron and Steel Deposits. — ^Ironmay 
be deposited by the wet way, but is very 
easily oxidized. It is obtained by de* 
composing by the battery a perfectly 
neutral protochloride of iron. This 
bath is rapidly altered by the air, and 
is transformed into sesquichloride, which 
is unsuited for the purpose. The double 
chloride of iron and ammonium, obtained 
by the protracted boiling of a solution 
of sal ammoniac upon iron filings, pro- 
duces a very thin deposit of iron, very 
difficult to oxidize, which is employed 
for hardening the surfiioe of engraved 
plates or - of ordinary electrotypes. 
Double sulphates of iron and ammonia, 
or of iron and potash, and double 
ch}ofic|« of the same )m^ hftv^ 1^ 
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snccessfullj used for electro-deposits of 
iron. 

ANTDfOiirr Deposits. — ^This has all 
the brightness of polished cast iron. Its 
dead lustre is a slate grey, and it maj 
be easily scratch-brush^ and polished ; it 
resembles black platinum, and may take 
its place in many cases. Boil for an hour, 
in a porcelain dish or enamelled cast- 
iron ressel ; — Water, 2^ galls. ; carbon- 
ate of soda, 70 02.; finely-powdered 
sulphide of antimony, 17| oz. Filter 
the boiling solution through paper or 
fine cloth ; by cooling it deposits a red- 
dish-yellow powder of ozysulphide of 
antimony. Boil this powder again in 
the same liquor, and the new solution is 
the antimony bath. It is necessary to 
use the bath constantly boiling. For 
the anode, use either a plate of antimony 
or a platinum wire. 

Lead Defostts are ootained by the 
plumbite of potash or soda, which is 
prepared by the protracted boiling of 
^ of an ounce of protoxide of lead in 
3) oz. of caustic potash or soda, dis- 
solved in 2^ galls, of distilled water. 

Coloured Electro 'Chromic Rings. — 
After the plumbite of soda bath has 
cooled off, the metallic or metallized 
article, connected with the positive pole, 
is dipped into it. Then the platinum 
wire, communicating with the negative 
pole, is gradually introduced into the 
liquor without touching the article, 
which is immediately coloured in vari- 
ous shades; too much intensity in the 
current will hide all the various tinges 
under a uniform dark brown coat. 
When an article is unsatisfactory in its 
colouration, dip it rapidly into aqua- 
fortis, to dissolve the oxide of lead, and 
restore the metallic sur&ce to its primi- 
tive state. This process may be used for 
the decoration of stoneware and porce- 
lain previously coated with platinum. 

Reduction op Old Baths. — Extrae- 
fi(m of Oold.— All the liquids which 
contain gold, except those in which 
there is a cyanide, are strongly acidu- 
lated by sulphuric or hydrochloric acids, 
unless they are already acid, and then 
largely diluted with water. Precipitate 
the precious metal by a solution of sul- 



phate of protoxide of iron, copperas, and, 
after a few hours standing, it is ascer- 
tained that the liquor does not contain 
any more gold when a new addition of 
sulphate of iron does not produce any 
turbidity. The precipitated gold is in 
the form of a red or black powder ; collect 
upon a filter, wash, and dry in an iron 
pan, with weights equal to its own, of 
borax, saltpetre, and carbonate of potash. 
Gradually introduce the powder into a 
refractory crucible heated to a white 
heat in a good air-furnace. When all 
is introduce, increase the heat and close 
the furnace, so that all the metal may 
fall to the bottom of the crucible. Afler 
cooling, extract the button of pure gold 
which remains. If it is desired to dis- 
solve the powdered gold left on the 
filter in aqua regia, it will be necessary 
to wash it several times with diluted 
sulphuric acid, to remove the sulphate 
of iron with which it is impregnated. 
This mode of reduction is adapted to an 
impure chloride of gold, to the baths by 
dipping with the bicarbonate or pyro- 
phospluite of soda, and also to the ungild- 
ing adds; but it is imperfect with 
baths holding a cyanide, which never 
completely part with all the gold they 
contain, by this process. The best man- 
ner of treating the latter liquors is to 
evaporate them to dryness in a cast-iron 
kettle, and calcine the residue to a white 
heat in a good crucible. A small pro- 
portion of borax or saltpetre may be 
added to aid the fusion, but generally 
it is unnecessary. The resulting button 
of gold at the bottom of the crucible is 
red when saltpetre has been employed, 
and green with borax ; but these differ- 
ences of colour have nothing to do with 
the purity of the metal. Gold may be 
separated from liquors which contain no 
cyanide, by an excess of protochloride of 
tin, which produces a precipitate easily 
reduced by heat. Sulphurous acid will 
also reduce the gold ; but in this case, 
the liquor should be heated. Granu- 
lated gold is obtained br running the 
molten metal, in a tmtii stream, and 
f^om a certain height, into a large 
quantity of cold water. 
EsUitation ofSUver, — Liquors contam- 
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.ug silver in the form of a simple salt, 
in solution by an acid, are easily treated i 
add to them an excess of common salt, 
or hydrochloric acid, the silver will be 
precipitated as chloride of silver, which, 
after washing, may be employed for the 
preparation of new baths, or reduced to 
the metallic ibrm. Solutions of nitrate 
of silver, or desilverizing acids, belong 
to this class. Common salt, however, 
IS without action upon the liquids which 
hold silver m the state of a double salt, 
and will rather aid the solution than 
the precipitation; such are the double 
tartrate of silver and potash, whiteninz 
bath, the double sulphite of soda and 
silver, and the bath for dipping. Before 
employing common salt, add sulphuric 
add, which, displacing the other acids, 
restores the silver to the state of a simple 
salt, easily precipitated by common salt. 
Hydrochloric acid alone precipitates 
silver well from these solutions. Liquors 
containing silver, as cyanide, are also 
exceptions; to extract all the metal, 
use the process employed for similar 
combinations of gold, evaporate to dry- 
ness, and reduce the mass in a crucible, 
with an addition of carbonate of soda 
and powdered charcoal. The metallic 
silver remains at the bottom of the 
crucible. To reduce chloride of silver — 
1. Put well-washed chloride of silver 
into an iron ladle, with a little pure 
water above the chloride. The greater 
affinity of iron for chlorine determines 
its departure from the silver ; and, 
after standing 24 to 30 I. ours, throw 
the contenta of the ladle upon a filter, 
and wash thoroughly with pure water, 
to remove the soluble chloride of iron; 
the residue will be pure silver in a 
minute state of division. This method 
is rarely employed on account of the 
length of time required. 2. Well- 
washed chloride of silver, water does 
not dissolve a trace of it, is put into a 
stoneware pan with two or three times 
Its weight of zinc, and the whole is 
covered with water rendered acid by 
sulphuric acid. As soon as they are in 
contact, these substances react upon each 
other ; the sulphuric acid and the zino 
decompose the water, the oxygen of 



which oxidizes the ziac, which then 
combines with the acid, and forms sul- 
phate of zinc, a very soluble salt ; the 
hydrogen transforms the chlorine of the 
silver into hydrochloric acid, which is 
also very soluble in water. Before 
filtering, wait until all the zinc is dis- 
solved. The remaining silver is in 
impalpable powder, and cannot pass 
through the filter. Wash the silver 
thoroughly with pure water, and it may 
then be dissolved in pure nitric acid to 
form a pure nitrate of silver. This pro- 
cess is seldom employed, as it is diffi- 
cult to find zinc without lead, which 
will unite with and follow the silver 
in subsequent manipulations. 3. The 
chloride of silver, nreed from fbreign 
metallic salts by washing, is mixed 
with four times its own weight of 
crystallized carbonate of soda, and half 
of its weight of pulverized charcoal. 
Make into a homogeneous paste, dry 
thoroughly in an iron pan, and then 
place in a red-hot crucible. After 
f\ision the heat is raised, in order to 
allow the smallest globules to reach the 
bottom of the crucible. Should the 
crucible be moved at the time of the 
solidification, the silver will be of a very 
irregular shape. To obtain granulated 
silver, pour it in a small stream, and 
from a height, into a large volume of 
water. 

Extraction of Platinum. — 1. Render 
any kind of platinum bath acid by 
hydrochloric acid, unless it is already 
so, and then plunge cleansed iron into 
it. The platinum b reduced to a black 
powder, wash, and calcine to a white 
heat. Dissolving it in aqua regia re- 
constitutes the chloride of platinum 
necessary for the preparation of the 
baths. 2. Reduce by evaporating the 
bath to dryness, strongly calcine the 
residue, then wash upon a filter to 
remove the soluble salts, and again heat 
to a white heat. The platinum thua 
obtained is soluble in aqua regia. 

Extraction of Copper Salts. — Collect 
all the liquids nolding copper in a large 
cask filled with wrought or cast iron 
scraps ; a chemical reaction immediately 
takes pltoe, the iron is snbctitnted ti 
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the copper to make a soluble salt, and 
copper falls to the bottom of the cask 
in the shape of a brown powder. The 
cask should be large enough to hold .ill 
the liquids employed in a day's work. 
The iron scrap should be suspended in 
willow baskets on the top of the 
liquor, and, by stirring now and then 
the liquid with them, the metallic 
powder of copper will alone fall to the 
bottom of the cask. The same method 
may be employed fbr recorering the 
copper from old cleansing acids, or 
from worn out galranoplastic baths. 
The copper thus obtained is quite pure ; 
calcining it in contact with the air, gives 
a black binoxide of copper for neutraliz« 
ing too acid galranoplastic baths. 

Ashes, — Sweepings, saw-dust, residues 
from the bottoms of scratch-brushing 
tubs, filters, papers, and rags, must be 
collected, mixed, and burned in a furnace 
constructed for the purpose. The ashes 
are finely pulverized, sifted, and 
thoroughly mixed with a quantity of 
mercury, which combines with the gold 
and silver. The amalgams, separated 
by washing, are then distilled in cast- 
iron retorts of a peculiar shape. The 
mercury volatilizes, and the gold and 
silver remain in the retort. F Sepa- 
rating these metals, granulate tJft >,olid 
mass and treat with pure nitric acid, 
which dissolves the silver, and is with- 
out action upon the gold. The latter 
metal collects at the bottom of the 
vessel in a black or violet powder, and 
is pure, after having been washed in 
distilled water. If an ingot contains 
only a little silver and much gold, melt 
previously with a certain proportion of 
the former metal, in order to more 
easily dissolve in nitric acid. The 
ingots of silver and copper should be 
boiled in cast-iron kettles with concen- 
trated sulphuric acid, which transforms 
the copper into soluble sulphate of 
copper, and silver into sulphate of 
silver, only slightly sdluble. The 
separation of the two may be partly 
effected by washing, but, generally, 
the silver is precipitated by plates of 
copper. The alloy, previous to its solu- 
tion, should be granulated. 



Oalvanoplasm. Thick De- 
posits. — Galvanoplasm consists of de- 
posits with sufficient thickness to form 
a resisting body, which may be sepa- 
rated from the objects serving as moulds, 
and which will preserve the shape and 
dimensions of the model. A statue of 
plaster of Paris, wooil sculpture, an im- 
press in wax, fhiit, and similar things, 
may, after certain preparations, be 
covered with electro - deposits, for in- 
stance, which will give a deposit repre- 
senting the same shape and dimensions. 
In galvanoplastic operations copper is 
almost exclusively employed. It is pos- 
sible to have the deposits entirely of 
silver and gold; but these are excep- 
tions, on account of the cost of the ma- 
terials and of the difficulties of the ope- 
ration. The following is a summary of 
the usual requirements; — 1. To apply 
upon a metallic surface conductor of 
electricity, a deposit of copper adhering 
to the metal underneath. 2. The above 
operation being completed, the two 
metals must be separated in such a 
manner that they will fhmish two 
identical productions, one of which will 
be in relief, and the other hollow, for 
casts of medals, &c. 3. To apply the 
electro-deposits upon substances not na- 
turally conductors of electricity, but 
rendered so by the process of metalliza- 
tion ; upon ornaments of plaster of 
Paris, wax, glass, or porcelain, or ui>on 
leaves, fruits, and insects. 4. After the 
deposit to separate the non-metallic 
model to have a perfect copper copy of 
it. For reproduction of type in stearine, 
gutta-percha, gelatine. 5. Or, if it is 
impossible to apply the electro-deposit 
of copper directly upon the model, make 
moulds upon which a greater or less 
number of copies may be obtained. 
This is the general case ; — ^The imprint of 
the model is taken with a plastic sub- 
stance, which IS rendered a conductor of 
electricity, and upon which the galrano- 
plastic deposit is effected. 

The Baths. — 1. Put into a vessel, 
made of glass, stoneware, porcelain, 
gutta-percha, or lead, a certain qoan- 
tity of water, to which is added fn>m 8 
to 10 per cent, of solphoric acid. If 
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in a glass ressel, or one lined with 
gutta-percha, ponr in the acid slowly 
MDd stir all the time, otherwise the add, 
which is much denser than water, falls 
to the bottom, and slowly combining with 
the surrounding water, may cause an in- 
crease of temperature sufficient to break 
the glass or melt the gutta-percha. 2. 
Dissolve in this liquor as much sulphate 
of copper as it will absorb at the ordinary 
temperature. Stir frequently with a glass 
or wooden rod, to mix the solution; or 
the sulphate of copper may be put into a 
perforated ladle of copper or stoneware, or 
into a bag of cloth, fixed near the surface 
of the liquid. When the liquid refuses 
to absorb any more crystals, it is satu- 
rated, and marks about 25^ of Baum^s 
hydrometer. Baths of sulphate of cop- 
per, while they are working, must always 
be kept saturated ; new sulphate of cop- 
per must be introduced to replace that 
decomposed and forming the metallic de- 
posit ; for this purpose suspend to the top 
of the vessel, and in the upper portion of 
the liquid, bags always filled with crys- 
tals of sulphate of copper. It is neces- 
sary to use good sulphate of copper ; the 
best is in crystals, semi-transparent, and 
of a fine blue colour. Its solution is also 
a pure blue. These baths are always 
used cold, and are kept in vessels of 
shapes adapted to the wants of the ope- 
rator. Stoneware, porcelain, and glass are 
the best materials for the purpose ; but 
as it is difficult to find vessels sufficiently 
large, wooden troughs covered inside with 
coats of gutta-percha, marine glue, or 
with a sheet of lead, are used, painted 
with resist varnish. 

Deposits by Separate Batteries. — ^Ailer 
proper preliminary operations, the object 
which is to receive the deposit is con- 
nected with the conducting wire attached 
to the negative pole of the battery, zinc 
generally, and immersed in the solution ; 
and the conducting wire starting from 
the positive pole, carbon or copper, is at- 
tached to a foil or plate of copper, and 
this anode is placed in the liquor parallel 
to the object connected with the other 

Kle. This plate should have a surface at 
ut equal to that of the article to be 
covered. The deposit will begin imme- 



diately, and its progress may be seen by 
removing the object from the solution. 
If upon a clean metallic substance, the 
deposit of copper will be instantaneous on 
every part of it ; i^ on the contrary, the 
sur£Kce only moderately conducts the 
electricity, as plumbago or graphite, the 
deposits will begin at the points touched by 
the conducting wire, and then proceed 
forward. With a little practice it is easy 
to ascertain whether the intensity of the 
current corresponds to the surfSuces to be 
covered. The operation will be slow with 
a weak current, but there is no other 
inconvenience, unless the substance of the 
mould is alterable, like gelatine. Too in- 
tense a current results in a granular de- 
posit, of which the particles have little 
cohesion between themselves, and no ad- 
herence to the mould. 

Simple Apparatus for Amateurs. — 
Place the solution of sulphate of copper 
in a stoneware, earthenware, or porcelain 
vessel, in the centre of which stand a 
porous cell filled with water with 2 or 3 
per cent, of sulphuric acid, and 1 per 
cent, of amalgamating salts. This liquid 
must surround an inner cylinder of sine, 
upon the top of which rests a circle of 
brass wire, by two crossed bars soldered, 
or fixed in four notches on the top of the 
sine cylinder. Suspend f^om this circular 
framework, projecting over the copper 
solution, a certain number of objects or 
moulds, immersed in the liquid in such a 
way as to have their fiices to be covered 
near and opposite to the cell. Two small 
hair bags filled with sulphate of copper 
crystals, should be attached to the up{)er 
edge of the vessel. 

Large Apparatus, — ^To cover large sur- 
&ces, use a bath contained in a large 
wooden trough, lined inside with gutta- 
percha, or lead, or other substance un- 
acted upon by the bath. In the middle 
of the trough dispose a row of cells close 
to each other, and each with its zino 
cylinder. Connect a thin metallic ribbon 
with all the binding screws of the cylin- 
ders, in contact at its extremities with 
two metallic bands on the ledges of tho 
trough. The metallic rods to support the 
moulds are placed in contact with the 
metallic bands of the ledges, and there- 
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fbre in connection with the zincs. If the 
objects are in high relief, use a circolar 
trough, place the cells in a circle, and the 
mould to be covered in the centre. What- 
ever the shape of the mould, its position 
should now and then be changed, because 
the lower layers of the bath give more 
abundant deposits, owing to the difference 
of specific gravity of the layers more or 
less charg^ with sulphate. As &r as 
practicable, maintain the liquids in the 
bath and in the cells at the same level ; 
or it is better to have that of the bath 
slightly above that of the cell, to prevent 
the solution of zinc from mixing with the 
copper bath. 

Porous Cells. — Pipeclay, pasteboard, 
bladder,eold-beatei''s skin, and parchment, 
sail-cloth, and certain kinds of wood may 
be employed, but nothing equals porcelain 
clay, submitted to a certain heat, which 
hardens the paste without destroying its 
porosity. Vases made with this material 
are just porous enough, and resist the 
action of concentrated acids. 

Batteries, — ^The battery, charged as 
has been described, will work well for 24 
hours ; and, for four consecutive days, it 
will only be necessary to add small quan- 
tities of add and amalgamating salt, in 
proportion to the volume of the cells. 
Stir the mixture each time with a glass 
rod. The fifth day, throw away all the 
exciting liquors, and substitute fresh ones, 
otherwise the zinc salt will be so abund- 
ant as to crystallize upon the zincs and 
the cells. A cell may be clogged in two 
ways, — by the sulphate of zinc which 
liaving an insufficiency of water, crystal- 
lizes in the pores. In this case boil the 
cells in water acidulated by sulphuric 
acid. Or by deposits of copper caused by 
bad working ; dip the cells in aquafortis 
until all the copper is dissolved, and rinse 
in plenty of water afterwards. It is also 
possible to elean cells by keeping them 
filled with water, which, escaping through 
the pores, pushes out the salts and the 
acids with which they are clogged. Cast 
zmc will work, but is hr inferior to 
laminated zinc, which will be uniformly 
corroded instead of being perforated. It 
iometimes happens that zinc is scarcely 
•ttackedy even by concentrated liquors. 



and that a multitude of small cavities are 
engraved on its surface. It also becomes 
covered with a blackish-grey crust, and 
no electricity is disengaged. These in- 
conveniences occur when the zmc is too 
rich in lead. 

Amalgamating Salt — ^To avoid the so- 
lution of the zinc when the apparatus is 
not at work, cleanse it in diluted hydro- 
chloric acid, and then amalgamate it by 
rolling the cylinders in a trough filled 
with mercury. 

Acid Baths. — When a bath contains too 
weak a solution of sulphate of copper, the 
electro-deposit is pulverulent, black and 
irregular. The same inconvenience occurs 
when the liquors become too acid, be- 
cause then they do not dissolve enough of 
sulphate of copper. When the bath is too 
acid, add carbonate of copper to it until 
effervescence no longer takes place. The 
bath should then be acidified anew to in- 
crease its conducting power. The car- 
bonate of copper may be replaced by the 
oxide of the metal, which dissolves without 
effervescence. If, after very long use, a 
bath becomes overloaded with free acid 
and sulphate of zinc, there is no remedy 
but to start a fresh one. 

Placing the Pieces in the Bath.— The 
depth of the bath should be sufficient to 
have a little liquor above and below the 
moulds. If the moulds are lighter than 
the solution of sulphate of copper sink 
them with lead pieces covered with 
varnish, with stones, or other non-con- 
ductors of electricity. When the object 
to be covered is metallic, and unacted 
upon by the solution of sulphate of cop- 
per, attach the conducting wire to any 
part of its surface, and it will be rapidly 
covered with a uniform deposit ; if the 
mould is a non-conductor of electricity, 
and has been covered with some conduct- 
ing substance, such as plumbago, bronze 
powder, or reduced silver, multiply the 
points of contact, as much as practicable, 
of the electrode, by uniting the connect- 
ing wire with a number of fine copper 
wires, and making their bent extremities 
touch the mould at various places. Thia 
method gives a greater rapidity of opera* 
tion, and a uniform thickness of de« 
posit. It if especially necessary for 
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moulds having deeply indented sorfaoes. 
As soon as the surface is entirely oorered 
remore the supplementary wires. If 
only one face of the mould is to receive 
the deposit protect the other surfaces by 
a resist ramish, melted yellow wax, or 
■oftened gutta-percha. 

Adhewoe DepotiU upon Metals, — 
Metals are unequally qualified to receive 
the galvanoplastic deposit ; and some are 
Matuirally unfit for it. For instance, 
wrought and cast iron, steel, and zinc, 
as soon as immersed in the solution of' 
sulphate of copper, and without the aid 
of electricity, decompose the salt, and are 
coated with a muddy precipitate of cop- 
per without adherence. It is neoeasary 
to give them previously a thick ooat of 
oopper in the bath of double salts before 
submitting them to the action of the sul- 
phate of copper. Tin, although present- 
ing these inconveniences in a much less 
degi*ee, shoild abo be copper electro- 

Elated in tbs solutions of double salts 
efore goiRn into the bath. When the 
metal to Im covered is unacted upon by 
the bath, cleanse it well, and submit it 
to the action of the current, which will 
give a rapid and uniform deposit; this 
should not be too thick, otherwise the 
surfaces may have a coarse appearance, 
which impairs the fineness of the lines of 
the mould. With a good bath, and a well- 
regulated electric current, the delicacy of 
the pattern will not be defaced ova copper 
coat having the thickness of stout writing 
paper. A bright lustre may be obtained 
by scratch-brushing or bumishmg; or 
by a passage through aquafortis and 
ioot, and afterwards through thi com- 
pound adds for a bright lustre. 

Dead Lusire (Hiding by Oalvanoplastic 
Deposit — ^Adhering galvanoplastic de- 
posits give a very cheap and handsome 
gilding with a dead lustre, which, 
although not equal in durability, has the 
appearance of that obtained with mer^ 
cury, already described. Having cleansed 
the mould if metallic, or rendered it a 
conductor if non-metallic, immerse it in 
the solution of sulphate of copper, and 
allow the deposit to acquire a dead lustre 
slightly in eicess of that desired. After 
tlus opermtiea, whiek may last from 8 



to 6 hours, remove the article from the 
bath, rinse it in plentv of water, and past 
it rapidly through the compound acids 
for a bright lustre, which diminish the 
previous dulness of the appearance. Next 
rinse in fresh water ; steep in a mercurial 
solution similar to that employed for 
gilding by dipping; rinse again; and 
immerse in an electro-gilding bath made 
of\ — Distilled water, 2^ galls.: phos- 
phate of soda, 21 oz. ; bisulphite of 
soda, 3f- OS. ; cyanide of potassium, 
f of an ounce; gold, for neutral 
chloride, \ of an ounce. At first, the 
current is rendered sufficiently intense 
by dipping the platinum anode in deeplv ; 
afterwards the intensity is diminished by 
partly withdrawing the anode until the 
entire shade of gold is obtained. This 
gilding requires but little gold, as the 
fVosty dead lustre comes from the copper. 
When the lustre of the copper is very fine 
and velvety, dispense with the dipping 
into the compound adds, but the rapid 
passage through the mercurial solution 
is always desirable. If the deposited gold 
is not uniform, or appears cloudy, it it 
proof of an imperfect deposit in the bath, 
or of an insufficient steeping in the com- 
pound adds. The piece should then be 
removed hova the bath, washed in a tepid 
solution of cyanide of potassium, rinsed 
in f^^sh water, dipped in the solution of 
nitrate of binoxide of mercury, and 
electro-gilded anew. This gilding bears 
burnishing well ; avoid acid waters and 
soap, which will produce a red polish, 
and use only the fresh solutions of lin- 
seed, or of marsh-mallow root. The tone 
of gold thus obtained is richer, deeper, 
and more durable than that produced 
upon fhisted silver, the latter being re- 
cognized by the gree«i colour of the bur- 
nished parts. T^is kind of deposit may 
be employed for binding substances to- 
gether, because the covering ooat will be 
continuous. 

Oaham/c^pilattio Deposits without Adhe- 
sion, — ^After thoroughly deaning the 
pattern, mb it with a brush charged 
with plumbago, or with a soft brush 
slightly greased by a tallow candle. 
The film of fiitty sttbstaiioe should not 
be eeen at all. Hie depodt obtaiaeA 
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represents an inverted image of the 
pattern, and the raised parts become 
hollow. Remove the mould, and per- 
form the same operation upon the de- 
posit, and this second deposit is the 
accurate reprodootion of the first pat- 
tern. 

DEFOtm UPON Non-metallic Sub- 
•TANCB8. — Bj this process porcelain, 
crystal, plaster of Paris, wood, flowers, 
fruits, animals, and the most delicate 
insects may be coated. These substances 
hare no conductive power for electricity ; 
it is, thtrtforei necessary to metalliiie 
them. 

MetamsaUtM^-^TbiB ooat should be so 
thin as not to alter the shape or the 
minutest parts of the model. 

Flwmbago^ or graphite, is generally 
preferred, and In most cases its conduct- 
ing power is sufficient; and it may be 
applied in films thin enough not to 
impair the sharpness of the mould. The 
plumbago found in the trade is rarely 
pure. Remove the impurities by di- 
gesting for 24 hours a paste made of 
plumlMtgo and water, with hydrochloric 
acid. £veral washings with water, and 
slow drying in a stove, finish the opera- 
tion. If the plumbaffo is in larse lumps, 
it should be powdered and passed through 
a silk sieve. The conducting power of 
this substance is sufficient when the 
surfaces are not deeply indented; but 
the mould should be rough enough for 
the plumbago to stick to it. 

(Alt Phumago has a conducting power 
much greater than that of the ordinary 
substance. Prepare as follow; — ^In 1| 
pint of sulphuric ether dissolve ^ of an 
ounce of chloride o^ gold, and thoroughly 
mingle with it from 18 to 20 ox. of md 
plumbago. Then pour into a shallow 
porcelain vessel, and expose to the action 
of air and light. After a f^w hours 
the ether completely volatilises ; stir the 
powder now and then with a glass spa- 
tula. Finish the drying in a stove. 

Silvered i'/«fii6o^.— Dissolve 8 ox. of 
crystallixed nitrate of silver in 3 pinto of 
(Ustiiled water ; mix this solution with 
S lbs. of good plumbago. Dry in a por- 
idain dish, aad then caldae at a red 
beat in a covered omeible^ After tool* 



ing, powder and sift. Plumbago thus 
metallized oonducto electricity nearly as 
well as a metal, although it is veir 
expensive. Bronze powder mixed with 
plumbago is also used. 

£en£ring Moulds Impervioui to Li 
quids, — Porous substances, before being 
coated with plumbago, are submitted to 
a previous operation, to render them 
impervious, bv covering them with a 
ooat of varnish, or by saturatinff them 
with wax, tallow, or stearlne. For in- 
stance, with a plaster cast, cut a groove 
on the rim of the mould, plaoe in it a 
brass wire, twist the ends, which must 
be long enough to hold the cast by. The 
cast, having been previously dried, is 
then dipped into a bath of stearine kept 
at a temperature of f^m 180° to 212° 
Fahr., and a number of bubbles of air will 
escape from the mould to the surfiu^ 
When the production of air-bubbles is 
considerably diminished, remove the cast 
from the bath. When the cast is tepid, 
cover it with powdered plumbago, and 
let it get quite cold. Then, after breath- 
ing upon it, rub thoroughly with a brush 
covered with plumbago ; and be careful 
that the sur&oes are completely black 
and briffht, without my or whitish 
spots. When the mould is very under^ 
cut, it is difficult to employ plumbago. 
In such cases metallise the whole, or the 
deep parto only, by the wet way. Soft 
brushes should not be used for rubbing 
plumbago. When the substances to be 
metalliMd are not porous, such as glass, 
porcelain, stoneware, horn, and ivorr, 
cover them with a thin coat of varnish, 
which, when nearly dry, receives the 
plumbaffo. 

MetoMiMOtioti of Ceramh AHkiee, — 
After having varnished the portions of 
the piece to be coppered, cover them 
with very finely laminated foils of lead, 
which bend to all desired shapes ; then 
connect a brass conducting wire with 
the lead, and dip the whole into the 
bath; copper is immediately deposited 
upon the meUUic parts. Thus glass 
vases may be entirely covered with 
copper, upon which deposit layers of 
gold or silver. The chaser may pene- 
trate with hii tool to different depths, 
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and uncorer one after the other, first 
the layer of silver, next that of copper, 
and at last the crystal itself The 
vase will appear as if set in a net of 
various colours. For very fine work, 
the gold ornament first painted with the 
pencil, and fixed in the usual manner by 
heating in a muffle, is put in contact 
with a very thin conducting wire, and 
the whole immersed in a copper, silver, 
or gold bath, where the deposit takes 
place in the same manner as upon an 
ordinary metal, and the adherence is as 
perfect as that of the film of gold upon 
the porcelain. The deposit is afterwards 
polished, chased, or ornamented on the 
lathe. 

MetaUixation by the Wet Way.— Silver, 
gold, and platinum, reduced from their 
solutions, have an excellent conducting 
power. Silver is generally preferred, 
and its nitrate is dissolved in certain 
liquids, variable with the substances to 
be covered. Apply the solution with a 
pencil upon the mould, and let it dry ; 
repeat the operation two or three times. 
Lastly, expose the mould to the action of 
the sunlight, or of hvdrogen, or fix it to 
the top of a box which closes hermeti- 
cally, and at the bottom of which is a 
porcelain dish holding a small quantity 
of a concentrated solution of phosphorus 
in bisulphide of carbon. After a few 
hours this solution completely evapo- 
rates, and reduces to the metallic state 
the nitrate of silver covering the mould, 
which becomes black, and is then ready 
for the bath. When used to metallize 
wood, porcelain, and other resisting sub- 
stances, dissolve 1 part of nitrate of 
silver in 20 parts of distilled water. 
With fatty or resinous materials, which 
water will not wet, use aqua ammonia. 
With very delicate articles, which will 
not bear a long manipulation, make the 
solution m alcohol, which evaporates 
rapidly. Concentrated alcohol dissolves 
mtrate of silver but slightly *, but enough 
will be dissolved for metallizing flowers, 
leaves, and similar articles, if the folu- 
tion is aided by grinding in a mortar. 
If the conducting wire is fixed to the 
mould before the metallization, the wire 
must be of gold, silver, or platinum, as 



the other metals rapidly decompose the 
solution of nitrate of silver; but brass 
and copper wires may be employed when 
the metallization is completed, after the 
reduction by phosphorus. 

Solution of Phosphorus in Bisulphide 
of Carbon, — Half fill a glass stoppered 
bottle with a large neck with bisulphide 
of carbon, then gradually introduce the 
phosphorus gently dried with blotting 
paper, and shake the bottle now and 
then. Phosphorus is added until no 
more dissolves. This preparation re- 
quires great care in the handling, because 
in drying upon combustible materials it 
takes fire spontaneously. 

Plaster of Paris ifou^.— -After the 
original model, say a medal, has been 
thoroughly rubbed with soap or plum- 
bago, wrap round the rim a piece of 
stout paper, or thin lead foil, and bind it 
in such a manner that the article to be 
copied, £ice upwards, is at the bottom of 
the box thus formed. Then in a vessel 
filled with a sufficient quantity of water, 
sprinkle fine plaster of Paris until the 
last portions reach the level of the water. 
After waiting for one or two minutes, 
stir, and the thin resulting paste must 
be employed immediately. With a pain- 
ter's brush give a thin coat of this paste, 
and press into all the recesses ; this is to 
expel the air ; then pour the remainder 
of the paste up to a proper height, and 
allow it to set. After a few minutes 
the plaster hardens, and may be sepa* 
rated from the paper. Scrape off what 
has run between the paper and the rim 
of the medal, and the plaster cast will 
separate from the modeL Plaster of 
Paris moulds cannot be introduced into 
th% bath without having been previously 
rendered impervious. 

Moulding tcith Stearine and Wax,—' 
Stearine is melted and poured upon the 
model when it is going to set. When 
stearine is too new or (Gy, it crjrstallizee 
in cooling, and this impairs the beauty 
of the cast. In such case it should b« 
mixed with a few drops of olive oil, or 
with tallow, or suet; if it is made too 
fat, it will remain soft and difficult to 
separate from the mould. It should 
then be mixed with virgin wax or sper* 
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maceti. As stearine contracts consider- 
ably by cooling, its employment most be 
avoided when the copies are required to 
be perfectly accurate. When it is de- 
sired to make a cast with stearine of a 
plaster model, the latter should be 
thoroughly saturated with water or 
stearine beforehand, and should also be 
perfectly coated with plumbago before 
the melted substance is poured upon it, 
otherwise the two will stick together, 
and it will not be possible to separate 
the cast from the model. Wax may 
also be employed in the same manner, 
but its price and want of hardness inter- 
fere with its application. 

Moulding with Fusible Metal,— This 
metal is a perfect conductor of elec- 
tricity, and therefore well adapted to 
the production of homogeneous deposits 
of equal thickness ; it is, however, seldom 
employed, on account of the difficulty of 
the operation, of its crystalline texture, 
and of the presence of air-bubbles. 
1. Pure lead, 2 parts in weight ; tin, 3 ; 
bismuth, 5; fusible at 212°Fahr. 2. Pure 
lead, 5 parts in weight ; tin, 3 ; bismuth, 
8; fusible from 180° to 190° Fahr. 3. 
Pure lead, 2 parts in weight ; tin, 3 ; bis- 
muth, 5; mercury, 1; fusible atl58° Fahr. 
4. Pure lead, 5 parts in weight ; tin, 3 ; 
bismuth, 5 ; mercury, 2 ; fusible at 125° 
Fahr. For those alloys without mercury, 
the component metals may be melted 
together; when mercury is employed, it 
•hould be added when the three other 
melted metak have been removed from 
the fire. To obtain a thorough mixture 
the alloy should be stirred with an iron 
rod, or melted over and cast several 
times. 1. Run the metal into a small 
dish, remove the oxide with a card, and 
then apply the model, give it a few taps 
when the setting takes place; or put 
the model into Uie dish, and pour the 
dean alloy upon it. 2. Put the medal 
at the bottom of a small box of iron or 
copper, and bury half of its thickness in 
plaster of Paris ; then, cover the medal 
with the cold fusible alloy, and apply 
heat until it is melted, when it is 
allowed to cool off. It is easy to sepa- 
rate the medal from the fusible alloy, as 
the portion protected by the plaster of 



Paris may then be grasped. A well-mnde 
cast of f\isible alloy is the best mould for 
galvanoplastic operations with silver and 
gold. Alloys containing mercury should 
not be used for taking casts from metallic 
medals, iron excepted, which would be 
amalgamated and injured. Copper de- 
posits obtained upon such alloys are 
very brittle. Melted sulphur produces 
very neat and sharp casts; it is, how- 
ever, very difficult to get it metallized, 
and it transforms the deposit of copper 
into sulphide. 

Moulding with Gelatine, — In certain 
conditions, the elasticity of gelatine and 
gutta-percha allows of removing them 
from undercut or highly-wrought parts, 
and they reacquire the shape and position 
they had before the removd. This pro- 
perty is found in gelatine to a higher 
degree than in gutta-percha, but it re- 
quires a very rapid deposit, otherwise 
it will swell and be partly dissolved by 
too long an immersion in the solution of 
sulphate of copper. Put a sufficient 
quantity of colourless plates of gelatine 
in cold water, and let it swell there for 
about 24 hours; then drain off the 
water, and heat the gelatine upon a water 
bath until it has l>ecome of a syrupy 
consistency ; it is then ready to be poured 
upon the object, which must be encased 
in a box of pasteboard or of thin lead. 
After cooling for about 12 hours, sepa- 
rate the cast from the object. To enable 
the gelatine to remain longer in the 
bath without alteration, use one of the 
following mixtures; — 1. Dissolve the 
best geUtine in hot water, and add 
•g^th of the weight of gelatine in tanmc 
acid and the same quantity of rock 
candy ; then mix the whole thoroughly, 
and pour upon the model in its box. 
After a few hours the gelatine may be 
easily separated from the object. 2. A 
mould having been made with gelatme 
alone, pour on it a solution of water hold- 
ing 10 per cent, of bichromate of potash, 
and after draining, expose the mould to 
the action of the sun. 3. Beat, in 2 
pints of distilled water, the whites of 
3 eggs, filter, and cover the entire 
surface of the gelatine mould with this 
liquid. After £:ying, operate with the 
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■olution of bichromate of potaah, as in 
No. 3. 4. Poor some yamiih upon the 
gelatine mould, drain carefully, and let it 
drj. The beet Tarnish for the purpose is 
a solution of india-rubber in benzole, or 
in bisulphide of carbon. The mould must 
be metallized, and, when in the bath, 
submitted to a galranic current of great 
intensity at the beginning. When the 
entire sur&ce is covered with the copper 
deposit, and swelling is no longer to be 
feared, the intensity may be reduced. 

Moulding with Ovtta-percha, — Gutta- 
percha is entirely insoluble in water, in 
weak acids, and in the solution of sul- 
phate of copper. After purification in boil- 
ing water, plates of Tarious thicknesses 
or lumps are formed. A quantity suffi- 
cient for the intended mould is cut and put 
m cold water, which is gradually heated, 
until it is soft enough to be kneaded with 
the fingers like dough. After having 
pulled the gutta-percha in every di- 
rection, the edges are turned in so as to 
form a kind of half ball, the convex and 
imooth surface of which is then applied 
upon the middle of the model. Then the 
gutta-percha is spread over and forced to 
pnetrate the details of the object. The 
kneading is continued so long as the ma- 
terial remains sufficiently soft, when it 
IS allowed to cool. As soon as it is luke- 
warm, the gutta-percha is separated from 
the model, and dipped into cold water, 
when it hardens, and may then be 
handled without danger of impairing its 
accuracy. 

Moulding with th$ iWsi.— Afler the 
object has been carefully coated with 
plumbago ox tallow, it is put square and 
firm upon the table of the press, and sur- 
rounded with a ring or firame of iron, 
which should be a little higher than tiie 
most raised parts of the ob,^.' .A piece 
of gutta-percha at least double the thick- 
ness of the pattern, is cut so as to fill the 
ring or ftwne of iron, and then heated, on 
one of its fbces only, before a bright fire. 
When about two-thirds of its thickness 
have been softened, it is to be placed, 
■oft portion downwards, in the iron ring 
or frame, and the whole covered with a 
block of metal exactly fittmg. The screw 
to the press is made to act slowly at first, 



but with gradually increased force, as 
the gutta-percha beoomei harder and 
more resisting. 

Moulding wUh a Oounter'mould, — CafI 
a thick block of lead upon sand, hollow 
out approximately with a graver the 
places corresponding to the reliefii of the 
pattern, bearing in mind the desired 
thickness of the gutta-percha. Spread 
over the pattern a plate of gutta-percha 
of the same thicluiess all through, upon 
this place the lead block, compress by the 
screw press. This process produces ex* 
celleot results. 

Moulding m the Stovi, — This is com* 
venient for brittle articles of plaster of 
Paris, marble, or alabaster. The pattern 
is pot upon a dish of iron or earthen* 
ware, a ball of gpitta-percha is placed 
in the middle of the object to be moulded, 
and the whole is placed in a stove, where 
the temperature is just sufficient to melt 
the gutta-percha, which softens and 
penetrates all the details ; when it has 
sunk completely, remove it from the 
stove, and allow to cool off until it 
still retains sufficient elasticity to be 
separated fh)m the pattern. 

Moulding by Band. — ^The foregoing 
process does not suit objects which will 
not bear the heat of the stove ; for such 
articles heat the gutta-percha slowly un- 
til it becomes a semi-fluid paste ; pour a 
sufficient quantity of it upon the pattern 
previously placed in an iron fiame or 
ring. After a few minutes, knead it, 
wiui wet or oiled fingers, to make it 
penetrate all the details of the pattern 
until it scarcely yields to the pressure. 
In removing the mould from the pat- 
tern, cut off all the useless parts of 
the gutta»p6rcha, and especially those 
which may have passed under the pattern 
and bind it. Then the proper position 
and shape of the covered pattern must be 
ascertained, so as not to break the model, 
or tear the gutta-percha. In moulding 
with the press, gutta-percha of the best 
quality is generally employed. For 
moulding by sinking or kneading, gutta- 
percha ^ould be mixed with certain 
substances to increase its fusibility, such 
as linseed oil, lard, tallow, or yellow wax. 
Their prooortions should never be over 
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one-third of the total weight. The mix* 
ture with linseed oil is made by heating 
in a kettle 1 part of linseed oil, and when 
its temperatore has reached from 190^ 
to 212^ Fahr., add gradually, and stir in 
2 parts of gutta-percha cut into small 
pieces. When the whole is in a pasty 
form, and begins to swell up with the 
production of thick fumes, remove the 
kettle from the fire, and throw its con- 
tents into a large volume of cold water, 
where, without loss of time, the paste 
must be well kneaded. While still hot, 
place it upon a slab of marble or stone ; it 
may afterwards be rolled between mid- 
dling warm rollers. Gutta-percha may 
be ^od for an indefinite length of time. 
Models of plaster of Paris, from which 
moulds of fusible meul or of gelatine 
are to be taken, will stand the operation 
much better if they have been hardened 
by being saturated with boiled linseed 
oil, to which a certain proportion of dryer 
has been added. They must be oiled 
again just before pooi-ing the gelatine 
over them. 

Deposits <m Undercut Patterns which 
are SacrificecL — A exist of a human head 
in plaster of Paris may be rendered im- 
pervious, and then metallized. After a 
deposit of copper has been effected on its 
surface, remove the plaster by boiling, 
and breaking it through the opening of 
the neck. The copper mould thus ob- 
tained, afUr being sliehtly greased inside, 
serves as a galvanoplastic trough, which 
is to be filled with the solution of sul- 
phate of copper. Suspend bags filled 
with crystals of bine vitriol to the edges, 
and with a separate battery and soluble 
anode, or with a porous cell placed inside 
the mould, which is oonnected with the 
zinc, another deposit of copper takes place 
m the cavity. When the thickness of 
the metal is sufficient, strip off the 
mould or first deposit. This process is 
expensive, bat gives sure results with 
large patterns having large raised parts. 
With small or narrow, or very crooked 
objects, moulds in several parts must be 
used, although the seams reqnire mend- 
ing. 

Method/or Artioles in High Belief with 
Chttta-fierika ifbit/tff .— If it is re<juired 



to imitate a statue, or other large article, 
commence by making with gutta-percha 
a mould in several pieces, which, by 
means of proper marks, may be united 
together, and form a perfect hollow 
mould of the pattern. Cover all these 
parts oarefiilly with plumbago. Make 
a skeleton with platinum wires, to re- 
present the outline of the pattern ; this 
must be smaller than the mould, as it has 
to be suspended in it without any point 
of contact. The skeleton is to be encloset| 
in the metallized gutta-percha mould, 
and the whole immersed in the galvano- 
plastic bath ; connect the inner surface of 
the mould with the negative pole of the 
battery, and the skeleton, which should 
have no point of contact with the metal- 
lized surfiice of the mould, of platinum 
wires with the positive pole ; this decom- 
poses the solution of sulphate of copper, 
which must be placed in the mould. 
When the deposit has reached the proper 
thickness, remove the gutta-percha 
mould, inside which will be found the 
statue, wh.'ch may be finished at a very 
small expense. Lead wires may be sub- 
stituted for the platinum, they are 
cheaper, and may easily be removed, 
when done with, by melting. But the 
execution of the process is not easy, as it 
is very difficult to ascertain that the 
skeleton anode is nowhere in contact with 
the enclosing mould ; to avoid such con- 
tact, wrap all the external parts of the 
platinum anode with a spiral of india- 
rubber thread. As the increase of the 
deposit of copper reduces the distance 
between the mould and the anode, the 
latter and the deposit may come in con- 
tact, and stop the operation without any 
exterior sign to attract attention. Thus, 
if in a trough holding many moulds, one 
point of contact were established between 
the two poles, mould and skeleton, all 
the electricity of the battery would es- 
cape at that place, and the working ol 
the ba|h would stop entirely. To obvi- 
ate this inconvenience, support all the 
moulds of the same bath by hooks sus- 
pended to a metallic rod. These hooks 
must have no contact with the metal- 
lized surfaces of the moulds, which must 
be connected with the negative pole hj 
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metallic wires terminated abore the 
liquid by very fine iron wiret. The con- 
necting wires of the skeleton anode are 
to pass throagh the same opening as the 
negative electrodes, but without contact, 
and are united to the positive pole. So 
long as there is no contact between the 
skeleton and the interior of the mould, 
the electric fluid finds sufficient passage 
through the several fine iron vrires which 
connect the moulds with the battery ; 
but, if any contact takes place, the whole 
of the electricity rushes to that point, 
and, being too abundant for the small 
iron wire, it heats and burns it out ra- 
pidly. The work b thus instantaneously 
stopped for this mould, and continues for 
the others ; and the broken wire show^ 
where the defect is. The iron wire 
should be very short, so as to bum ra- 
pidly. In closed moulds and with an in- 
soluble platinum anode, the solution of 
sulphate of copper will be rapidly trans- 
formed into sulphuric acid and water. 
Therefore make two holes at the lower 
part of the mould, through which and 
the opening at the head left for the pas- 
sage of the electrode a free circulation 
of the liquor in the bath may take place. 
When the operation is completed, re- 
move the gutta-percha mould, and the 
skeleton anode must be pulled out. Close 
the three holes in the statue, and file off 
the seams left at the junction of the dif- 
ferent parts of the mould. 

Filling the Hollow Deposit with Brass 
Solder. — First cover the exterior with 
clay, plaster of Paris, or Spanish white 
mixed with charcoal dust, and dry in a 
stove-room. This coat is to prevent the 
copper deposit from losing its shape and 
being oxidized by the heat. The interior 
of the article is then to be filled with the 
softest brass solder, and powdered borax, 
which are melted by a gas or turpentine 
blowpipe. All the hollow parts are soon 
filled with the solder, which imparts to 
them as much finnness and durability as 
18 to be found in cast articles. 

Removing the Mould, — With a metallic 
mould, after having removed the useless 
portions of the deposits, pass a card or a 
blade of ivory between the model and the 
deposit The operation is the same with 



moulds of plaster of Paris, porcelain, 
marble, glass, or wood ; but it is dif- 
ficult to save a plaster mould which has 
been in the bath, and which is nearly al- 
ways sacrificed. Moulds of wax, stearine^ 
fusible metal, gelatine, or gutta-percha 
are softened in boiling water, and their 
separation presenU no difficulty what- 
ever. 

Finishing up ihe Articles, — ^The articles 
when separat«d firom the moulds are ge- 
nerally spotted with plumbago, grease, 
or other substances from the moulds. It 
is usual to heat them, so as to bum out 
the impurities, and to cleanse them by 
immersion in a pickle of diluted sulphu- 
ric acid. The heating renders the cop- 
per deposit softer and more malleable; 
but It nuiy result in injury to the minute 
details and the fineness of the copy. 
Therefore, for delicate works, it is pre- 
ferable to clean with alcohol, turpentine, 
or benzole, and to mb the sur&ce with 
a stiff brush; finish with a paste of 
Spanish white in water, which let dry 
upon the object before it is wiped out. 
Should any Spanish white remain in the 
hollows, it may be dissolved in water 
holding one-tenth of its volume of hydro- 
chloric acid, which does not corrode the 
copper. Complete the operation by rins- 
ing in fresh water, and drying in saw- 
dust dr otherwise. When it is desired to 
anneal the articles without injury to 
their surface, plunge them into boiling 
colza or linseeid oil, or simply grease, 
which will bear a heat sufficient for an- 
nealing, and will prevent the oxidizing 
action of the air. This annealing in 
fatty substances is to be recommended in 
the case of highly undercut moulds of 
gutta-percha, which may have left part 
of their substance in the deep recesses of 
the copy. The gutta-percha is first 
softened, and then dissolved in the fatty 
materiaL 

GALYAKOPLAffnO OPERATIONS WITII 

Gold or Silver.— The processes are 
more difficult and less effective than 
those for copper. In the case of non-con- 
ducting and deeply -wrought moulds, 
after having deposited by Uie ordinary 
process a thin coatmg of copper, the 
whole is plunged mto the silver bath. 
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which then works yeiy well. After the 
separation of the copy firom the mould, 
allow it to rest in a solution of ammonia 
or of Tery dilute nitric acid, which, after 
a time dissolves the copper, and leaves 
the silver deposit. This reproduction 
must be imperfect, as there is, between 
the mould and the precious metal, an 
intermediate layer of copper of unequal 
thickness. When the surfaces are but 
slightly in relief, employ moulds of lead, 
tin, or fusible metal, upon which silver 
or gold will deposit well and without 
adherence. Lead is preferable to the 
other metals, especially when the mould 
may be obtained by pressure. Cover 
the pattern with a very thin foil of 
lead larger than the object, the gutta- 
percha IS applied upon it, and pressed, 
as before explained. The lead foil, with- 
out being torn, will follow all the details 
of the pattern, and may be separated 
afterwards with the gutta-percha which 
it has metallized. Instead of lead, silver 
or gold foils may be used, and are so thin 
that the seams disappear by simple pres- 
sure. A somewhat thick sheet of very 
pure lead may be employed for taking 
moulds of engravings upon copper or steeL 
The lead and the engraved plate are to 
be passed between rollers, or simply 
pressed under a screw press. 

Baths for Silver and Qoid.—The bath 
for silver is composed of distilled water, 
If pint ; cyanide of potassium, 7 oz. ; 
nitrate of silver, fused, 2} oz. The gold 
bath is made of distilled water, 2 pints ; 
cyanide of potassium, 6 oz.; neutral 
chloride of gold, 2 oz. In this case, the 
weight of the chloride of gold, and not 
that o{ the metal employed for its pre- 
paration. These baths generally work 
with separate batteries, and with anodes 
of the metal used in the solution, or the 
porous cells and zincs may be put into 
the bath itself, provided that the exciting 
liquor be a more or less concentrated 
solution of cyanide of potassium. The 
zincs must not be amalgamated, unless 
in separate batteries. Green gold is ob- 
tained by mixing 10 parts of gold bath 
with 1 of silver bath, or by employing 
for a time a silver anode in the gold solu- 
tion. The deposits of gold and silver, 



after their separation from the mould, 
should be heated and scratch-brushed; 
and a proper shade may be given to them 
by a short sojourn in ordinary electro- 
gilding or silvering baths. 

Galvanic Etchino. — ^The most simple 
process consists in covering entirely a 
copper plate, with an insulating varnish, 
which is not acted upon by the bath, and 
then in tracing the drawing with a 
graver, which must penetrate through 
the coat of varnish, and expose the cop- 
per. By using this plate as the soluble 
anode of a bath of sulphate of copper, and 
suspending another copper plate at the 
negative pole, the latter will receive the 
deposit, whereas the former will become 
hollow at the places uncovered by the 
graver. The engraving produced will 
only need a slight finishing up. Instead 
of using varnish as an insulating mate- 
rial, a metallic film, which cannot be dis- 
solved in the bath, may be used. If the 
copper plate is strongly gilt with the bat- 
tery, the gilt portions will remain en- 
tirely u^cted upon, as the acid of the 
sulphate of copper does not dissolve gold. 
It is equally easy to produce a drawing in 
relief, by making the drawing with some 
insulating material like varnish or a 
lithographic pencil. The uncovered por* 
tions around the lines of the drawing will 
become hollow, and the image will be in 
relief. The baths employed generally 
hold in solution the same metal as that 
to be engraved ; thus, baths of sulphate 
of copper are used for etching copper 
plates, solutions of sulphate of zinc for 
zinc plates, and gold or silver baths for 
the corresponding metals. Copper and 
zinc plates may be engraved by the bat- 
tery, in a simple bath of water with a 
little sulphuric, acetic, or nitric acid. 
Upon a varnished plate of copper, a 
drawing is traced; this plate is dipped 
into a weak solution of nitrate of biuox- 
ide of mercury, and then set perfectly 
level. By covering it with metallic mer- 
cury, this becomes fixed upon the lines 
traced by the graver, and all the draw- 
ing is reproduced in relief by the mer- 
cury. Cover the plate with a thin paste 
of plaster of Paris, and when the latter 
has set the two monlds are separate 
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and the meronry still adherM to the cop- 
per. The plaster mould maj be treated 
either for getting a oonnter^noold from 
it, or for £rectly obtaining a talTano- 
plastic deposit uter its metalTiiation. 
2. The oopper plate ia ramished as 
%bove, and with the graring tool the 
parts which will produce the blacks of 
the engraving are unooTered. A solu- 
tion of neutral protochloride of zinc is 
poured upon the plate, and a quantitj 
of fusible metal, fusible at from 190° to 
213°, is melted by means of ah alcohol 
lamp moTed about under the copper 
plate. The same result is obtained as 
with the mercury, except that the 
mould may be immediately reproduced 
by galvanoplastic methods. 

CoMPOsrnoN for Renderino trb 
DsooMPoeiNa Baths Impervioub.— A 
well-joined and screwed, or bolted, oak 
bath will last from 12 to 15 years, if 
coated with a mixture composed of; — 
Burgundy pitoh, 6 parts ; gutta-percha, 
old and cut into small pieces, 1 ; finely- 
powdered pumice-stone, 8. Melt the 
gutta-percha, and mix it, by kneading, 
with the pumice-stone, then add the 
Burgundy pitch. When these three sub- 
stances are thoroughly mixed and in 
the liquid state, seyeral coats must be 
spread OTer the inside of the trough. 
The angles and comers require a greater 
proportion of material, which is run in 
by means of an iron ladle. These various 
coats are at first coarse and irregular ; an 
even sur&oe is obtained by a heated flat- 
iron and a soldering iron for the angles. 
The heat increases the adherence and 
the penetration of the wood. The exte- 
rior of the trough and the iron parts 
are Tarnished, eitner with a fat varnish 
or the residuum of some turpentine 
Tarnish. A trough thus prepared will 
resist galTanoplastic baths at 28° 
Baumd, composed of sulphuric acid and 
sulphate of copper, and eren pure nitric 
or sulphuric acid, proTided that neither 
of these latter remain long in it ; but it 
will not stand the cyanides. 

Defobitb to Imitate Mosaic Work. 
— Cut an open pattern upon a sheet of 
oopper, sprcMid it cTen upon another me- 
tallic plate, and dip the whole into a 



bath of silver or gold, the empty spaces 
will be filled with the new metals ; or a 
pattern may be hollowed out with « 
graTer from a plate of iTory or mother- 
of-pearl, and the whole metallized and 
immersed in the galTanoplastic bath. 
When the whole surface b coTered with 
the metallic deposit, grind and polish it 
until the reliefr of ivory or mother-of- 
pearl reappear, and the metal will form 
the relief. 

Bronze, por Mbdalb.— Tliis opera- 
tion is to give to new metallic objects the 
appearanoe of old ones, by imitating the 
characteristic appearanoe imparted by 
age and atmospheric influences to the 
metals or metallic compounds, and espe- 
cially to oopper and its alloys. 1. The 
most simple bronze is obtained by ap- 
plying upon the cleansed object a thin 
paste made of water with equal parts of 
plumbago and peroxide of iron, with a 
certain proportion of clay. Then heat 
the whole, and when the object is quite 
cold, brush in every direction for a long 
time with a middling stiff brush, which 
is frequently rubbed upon a block of 
yellow wax, and afterwards upon the 
mixture of plumbago and peroxide of 
iron. This process gives a very bright 
red bronze, suitable for medals kept in 
a show case. 2. This bronze may also 
be produced by dipping the article into 
a mixture of equal parts of perchlonde 
and nitrate of sesquioxide of iron, and 
heating until these salts are quite dry. 
Then rub with the waxed brush as de- 
scribed. 8. Cleanse the article, and 
cover it with hydrosulphate of ammo- 
nia, which allow to dry, then brush 
with peroxide of iron and plumbago, 
and afterwards with the waxed brush. 
If the piece impregnated with hydro- 
sulphate of ammonia is gently heated a 
black bronze is obtained, which being 
uncovered at certain places produces a 
good eflbct. 

BroHMe fw Zine, — The line to Im 
bronzed must receive an electro-deposit 
of brass, which is then dipped into a 
weak solution of sulphate of copper fbr 
a red tinge. When dry, wet with a rag 
dipped into hydrosulphate of ammonia, 
or a solution of polysulphide of |>otas* 
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thim, or protochloride of copper dis- 
solyed in hydrochloric Add. After ano- 
ther drying, the surface it broihed oyer 
with a miztnre of peroxide of iron and 
plimbago, according to the tint desired. 
The brush may be slightly wetted with 
essence of turpentine, which aids the 
adhesion of the powders. The raised 
parts are strongly rubbed to uncoyer 
the brass. Ailerwardi giye a coat of 
colourless yai'nish. 

Antique Brcnu* — Distolye in 20 parts 
by weight of ordinary strong yinegar 
3 parts of carbonate or hydrochlorate of 
ammonia, and 1 each of common salt, 
cream of tartar, and acetate of copper, 
and add some water. When an inti- 
mate mixture has been obtained, smear 
the copper object with it, and let it dry 
at the ordinary temperature for nearly 
48 hours. After that time the object 
is entirely ooyered with yerdigris of 
yarious tinges. Then brush the whole, 
and especially the reliefs, with the 
waxed brush. If necessary, the raised 
parts are set off with chrome yellow, or 
other suitable colours. Lieht touches 
with ammonia giye a blue shade to the 
green portions, and carbonate of ammo- 
nia deepens the colour of the parts on 
which it is laid. 

Biaok Bronze. — ^A steel bronxe is ob- 
tained by wetting the copper articles 
with a diluted solution of chloride of 
platinum, and slightly heating. This 
bronze will sometimes scale off by fric- 
tion. It may also be obtained by dip- 
ping the cleansed copper into a wealc 
warm solution of chloride of antimony 
m hydrochloric add. Bat sometimes 
the colour is yiolet instead of bladt. 

Brome PotMlrrt. *- Bronze powders 
made of impalpable brass are applied 
upon metids to imitate bronze, and 
also upon artidee of plaster of Paris, 
and ceramic wares. After the object 
has been deaned, it receiyes a thin 
coat of fiitty drying yamish, which 
is idlowed to become nearly diy. The 
bronze powder is then laid on with a 
brush, and adheres strongly. After 
drying, coyer it with a coat of trans- 
parent colourless yamish. This process 
u only suited to large pieces which are 



imperfectly finished, and will not do for 
reproductions intended to respect tht 
unall details. 

Acetate of Ck>pper, NeuiraL—lt , 
is found in the trade either in dark green 
crystals, or as a bright green powder 
soluble in water, which b^mes green ; 
yery soluble in ammonia, and the solu- 
tion is of a sky-blue colour ; it is used 
for preparing electro-baths of copper and 
brass; manufiuitured with copper cor- 
roded by fermenting grape-mash, and by 
other processes. 

Acetate, or Sugar, of Lead.— 
This is usually in masses formed of needle- 
like crystals: white; light, althoueh 
haying lead ror its base; yery soluble. 
Obtained by disselying litharge or pro- 
toxide of lead in an excess of yinegar or 
acetic acid. Its solution forms, with 
caustic potash or soda, a white precipi- 
tate which is soluble in an excess of 
alkali, and then constitutes the bath for 
coloured rings. 

Acetic Acid« — It is more or less 
concentrated and pure, according to the 
mode of manu&cture. Wood yinegar 
or pyroligneous acid is employed in 
large quantities, and is colourless or 
more or less yellow. It often possesses 
an empyreumatic smdl, and generally 
marks S^ of the hydrometer for acids. 
Wine yinegar is more or less coloured, and 
may be concentrated. Crystallizable 
acetic add is obtained by the distillation 
of perfectly dry acetate of soda, or ace- 
tate of lead, with concentrated sulphuric 
add. The yapours are condensed in a 
glass reodyer, which should be sur- 
rounded by ice, sometimes mixed with 
common salt. 

Nitroue and Eyponitric 
Aoide«~These two acids are of an 
orange-yellow colour, more or less deep, 
and are always produced by the action of 
nitric add upon a metaL The smell is flat 
and nauseous,and it is dangerous to inhale 
much of these gases. They colour aqua- 
fortis yellow, and also impart a greenish 
tinge to metallic solutions, those of siWer 
for instance, which may appear as hold- 
ing copper. This colouration disappears 
by heating, which it will not do if copper 
be present. They are abundantly po- 
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duced during the cleansing of copper and 
iia alloys in aquafortis. 

Nitoic Acid. — Called also aqua- 
fortis or spirit of nitric. It is boneht at 
40° Baum^ colourless or dark yellow ; 
and at 36° Baam^ colourless or more or 
less deep yellow. This colouration is 
generally due to the presence of nitrous 
gases, and is perfiectly satisfactory for 
cleansing copper ; but it sometimes re- 
sults from the presence of hydrochloric 
acid, thus forming aqua regia, or, what is 
worse, of iodine, bromine, or chlorine, 
and then the cleansing processes with it 
are unsuccessful. Pure nitric add is ab- 
solutely necessary for the preparation of 
nitrate of silver. The presence of chlo- 
rine, hydrochloric acid, or sulphuric 
acid will transform a part of the metal 
into insoluble, or scarcely soluble, com- 
pounds. A pure nitric acid is obtained ; 
— 1. By distilling in a large glass retort 
the commercial article, and collecting 
the product only when it no longer pro- 
duces a precipitate or turbidity in a solu- 
tion of nitrate of silver. The distillate is 
then collected into a glass receiver and 
cooled with fresh water or ice. The 
operation is terminated when about five- 
sixths have been distilled, otherwise the 
sulphuric acid will also pass over. 2. 
By precipitating with nitrate of silver 
and nitrate of baryta, the hydrochloric 
and sulphuric acids of commercial aqua- 
fortis, and then distilling the whole 
nearly to dryness. The residuum in the 
retort is composed of sulphate of baryta, 
chloride of silver, and the excess of the 
nitrates of these two bases. 3. By dis- 
tilling m a glass retort a mixture of 100 
parts of pure nitrate of potash with 60 of 
pure ooncentrated sulphuric acid and 40 
of distilled water. The heat is gradually 
raised, and stopped when, after having 
disappeared, the yellow vapours reap- 
pear. The acid thus obtained ia slightly 
yellow, and is bleached, by heating it to 
near the boiling point. 

Boracic Acid is obtained m the 
form of scales by decomposing, with a 
powerful acid, a concentrated and boil- 
ing solution of borax ; the boracic acid 
crystallizes by cooling. ' It is used for 
making platinum adhere, by the heat of 



a muffle, to ceramic wares ; thus causin<;f 
the metallization of surfaces which were 
not naturally conducting. It is also em- 
ployed for increasing the whiteness ot 
silver alloys, and for the decomposition 
of the subsalts deposited in electro-baths 
containing cyanide of potassium. 

Hvdrocytuiic Acid, or Prossic 
Acia. — ^Diluted hydrocyanic acid is 
colourless, although it is often coloured 
by a small proportion of Prussian blue, 
which does not change its properties, 
with a bitter taste, and the characteristic 
smell of bitter almonds or peach-tree 
flowers, although less aromatic, more 
pungent and deleterious. It is prepared 
by introducing into a large retort fixed 
to a receiver, which is cooled by ice, 24 
lbs. of the double cyanide of iron and 
potassium, yellow prussiate of potash, 
1{ pint of water, and 3^ lbs. of 
concentrated sulphuric acid. The acid 
and water should be mixed beforehand 
and allowed to cool. The distillation is 
effected in a sand bath, and the condensed 
liquid is clear and colourless. The opera- 
tion must be stopped when the substances 
in the retort begin to swell up, other- 
wise a certain proportion of cyanide of 
iron and sulphate of potash will pass into 
the receiver. Avoid inhaling the vapour 
produced during this preparation. Hy- 
drocyanic acid may also be obtained br 
passing a stream of washed sulphuretted 
hydrogen through a tall glass vessel hold- 
ing water and cyanide of mercury. The 
latter compound is transformed into the 
insoluble sulphide of mercury, whereas 
the hydrocyiLnic acid remains in solution. 
Afler filtering, the liquor is gently 
heated in order to expel the remaining 
sulphuretted hydrogen, which is more 
volatile than hydrocyanic acid. This 
method is not so simple as the pracedin? 
one, and is open to the inconvenience of 
often having the acid contaminated with 
undecomposed cyanide of merciury or sul- 
phuretted hydrogen. Hydrocyanic acid 
is employed for maintaining the metal 
strength of gold dipping baths with py- 
ro-phosphates, and for decomposing the 
alkaline carbonates formed in baths with 
cyanide of potassium. 

Hydrochloric Acid, Spirit of 
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Salt. — During the preparation of this 
acid, it is gaseous, and emits abundant 
and thick fumes in contact with the 
air. Water, at the temperature of 
70° Fahr., dissolves 460 times its own 
volume of this acid. This solution is 
always employed in the arts, and is 
generally contaminated with sulphur- 
ous and sulphuric adds, and by per- 
chloride of iron, imparting a yellow 
colour to it. It is employed for pre- 
paring the chlorides of certain metals, 
for mstance that of zinc ; it enters into 
the composition of aqua regia ; and the 
common salt, added to certain cleansing 
acids, is intended to form a small quan- 
tity of hydrochloric acid. It is prepared 
by introducing common salt into a glass 
balloon, and an excess of commercial 
sulphuric add. A gentle heat is gra- 
dually applied, and the gas is collected 
and dissolved in a series of tubulated 
bottles. These receivers should be con- 
stantly cooled by a stream of water or by 
ice, b«cause the elevation of tempera- 
ture caused by the combination of the 
water and acid, would prevent the liquid 
from becoming thoroughly saturated. 
The first bottle contains but little water, 
and is intended to arrest the impurities 
mechanically carried by the gas. The 
glass balloon, after the operation, con- 
tains acid sulphate of soda. 

Hydrofluoric Acid. — ^Hydrofluo- 
ric acid is prepared by decomposing in 
a lead retort a paste of fluoride of cal- 
cium and sulphuric acid. The various 
joints of the retort are carefully luted 
with day or plaster of Paris, and the 
receiver is a bent tube of lead plunged 
into a mixture of 3 parts of broken ice, 
and 2 of common salt, or more simply, 
into ice alone. The end of the receiver 
is perforated with a small hole, in order 
to aid the condensation by a small pres- 
sure. A gentle heat is applied at the 
bottom of the retort. This acid must 
be kept in lead bottles which are but 
slightly acted upon, or in platinum ves- 
sels, upon which it has no action what- 
ever ; gutta-percha bottles have been sub- 
stituted for the metallic ones, and appear 
to stand the add well when it is not too 
concentrated. Avoid any contact with 



the vapours of hydrofluoric acid, other- 
wise after a few hours the skin will be 
covered with painful blisters. 

Stearic Acid. — ^This acid is white, 
and more or less greasy to the touch ; it 
mdts at a temperature from 140° to 
150° Fahr. into a clear liquid, which 
again solidifies by cooling. It is this 
property which renders stearic acid 
valuable for taking casts. If too greasy 
it will stick to the pattern, and espe- 
cially to plaster of Paris coated with 
plumbago: in this case it should be 
mixed with a certain proportion of wax 
or spermaceti. When too dry it con- 
tracts considerably by cooling, often 
breaks, and the galvanoplastic deposits 
have a crystalline surface. This defect 
is corrected by tallow or olive oil. 

Hydrosulplxuric Acid.— Gene- 
rally in the gaseous form, but may be 
dissolved in water, which absorbs two or 
three times its own volume of it at the 
ordinary temperature, and then acquires 
the same properties as the gas itself. 
HydroBulphuric acid is obtained by the 
reaction of hydrochloric acid, or diluted 
sulphuric add, upon many sulphides, 
sucn as those of antimony, iron, barium, 
or strontium. The gas is collected 
under receivers filled with mercury, or 
IS dissolved in an apparatus such as that 
described in the manufacture of hydro- 
chloric add. The distilled water em- 
ploved should be deprived of air by 
boiling, otherwise the solution will ht 
milky from the partial decomposition of 
the acid. Be carefol not to bring in con- 
tact with this gas metallic salts, gilt or 
silvered artides, or even pure gold and 
silver, which are nipidly blackened by it. 

Tannic Acid. — ^IHiis add is gene- 
rally prepared by digesting powdered 
gall-nuts, at a temperature of about 
90° Fahr., in commercial ether, and in 
closed vessels. After about eight days 
the settled liquid, which is quite syrupy, 
is decanted and spread upon many 
dishes, which are put into a stove. The 
ether is evaporated, and the nearly pure 
tannic acid remains in imcrystallized 
scales, which are light, thin, yellowish, 
and with the lustre of mother-of-pearl. 
It is purified by solution in boiling 
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water, which, by cooling, allows it to 
deposit in the sluipe of needle-like dyi- 
tals. Tannic acid possesses the singular 
property of rendering insoluble certain 
{ums, gluten, and gelatine especially, 
the latter being transformed into a kind 
of leather which will not putrefy. 

Gold Amalgam. — Amalgam is 
the name given to alloys of metals With 
mercury, but the latter must absolutely 
be one of the component parts. ¥niateyer 
be the proportions of gold and mercury 
put together, an amalgam is always 
formed ; but there are certain proper^ 
tiona which are more or less faTou»> 
•ble for obtaining a certain result. The 
gold amalgam for gilding by stirring 
i^ould be more fluid, and therefore con- 
tain more mercury, than that prepared 
for gilding by fire for a dead lustre, or 
for ormolu. The latter should be of the 
consistency of hard cold butter, a little 
rough to the touch, and with a crjrstal- 
line texture which causes the production 
of a noise when the amalgam is pressed 
between the fingers. That for gilding by 
stirring should be of the consistency of 
honey and quite soft. An amalgam is 
generally prepared by heating distilled 
mercury to a temperature of about 390° 
F., and adding to it foils or ribbons of 
gold, which readily incorporate. The 
whole is then thrown into cold water. If 
the proportion of mercury has been too 
great, the amalgam may be heated oyer 
the fire, until piirt of the mercury is yo- 
latilized, and the proper consistency is 
reached. Should the amalgam be too 
hard, an addition of mercury will soon 
mix with the mass. When an amalgam 
js heated at a dull red heat, all the mer- 
cury is Tolatiliied, and the gold remains 
in the form of a spongy and crumbling 



Ammonia.^-Ammonia is obtained 
by treating any kind of ammoniacal salt 
by a fixed alkali. Sulphate or hydro- 
chlorate of ammonia is generally em- 
ployed, and is heated in a stoneware re* 
tort with slaked lime. The gas produced 
is received either under glass bells or 
tubes filled with mercury, if we desire to 
keep it in the gaseous sUte ; or is dis- 
iolred in the water contained in tabu* 



lated bottles if its solution is desired. 
After the operation there remains in the 
retort sulphate of lime or chloride ci 
calcium. Ammonia is employed for aid* 
ing the solution of the copper salts enter* 
ing into the composition of the baths for 
electro-deposits of copper or brass, for 
ageing freshly-made silver baths, for pre- 
cipitating gold ammonium ttom the chlo- 
ride of gold, and for dissolving the film 
of copper deposited at the beginning of 
galvanoplastic operations with silver, &c 
Silver. — The silver found in the 
trade, even under the name of virgin 
diver, retains traces of copper. Silver 
is purified by several methods ; — 1. The 
impure metal is dissolved by nitric add, 
and the solution being lai^y diluted 
with water, add to it an Excess of a fil- 
tered solution of common salt. An 
abundant white precipitate of chloride 
of silver is produced, which rapidly set- 
tles to the bottom of the vessel. All the 
silver salt Is decomposed when the clear 
liquid is not rendered turbid by a further 
addition of common salt. The chloride 
of silver is collected, and washed several 
times, until the liquors are no longer 
coloured brown by yellow prussiate of 
potassa. This is the proof that all the 
copper has been washed out. The washed 
chloride of silver is mixed with two or 
three times its own weight of carbonate 
of soda, dried, and melted in a crucible. 
After cooling, the metal is found in a 
conical button at the bottom of the 
crucible. To granulate it, the molten 
silver is pour^ from a certain height, 
about 3 ft., into a large volume of water. 
2. The alloy of copper and silver is dis- 
solved in nitric acid^ and the soluticf 
evaporated until the salts ftise. Ait^ 
oooling, the fused mass if gradually 
thrown into a red-hot crucible, when the 
nitric acid escapes, leaving behind the 
silver in the metallic state, and the cop- 
per as oxide. The separation of the two 
takes place naturally, and is aided by the 
addition of dry borax, which dissolves 
the oxide of copper. Silver is easily dis- 
solved in pure nitric acid, but not so 
rapidl V in one contaminated by chlorine 
or hydrochlorio acid, whioh produces a 
•oat of ehloridt of silver arowid tht 
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metal, and therefort forms an obstacle to 
Its solation. Salphuric acid also com- 
bines with silver, and the resulting salt 
is but slightly soluble. Pure silrer is 
employed for the preparatiqp of the 
nitrate and other dlyer salts^ and for 
soluble anode in silver baths. 

Nitrate of Silver, or Lunar 
Caustic.— This salt is found in the 
trade under three forms ; either as crys- 
tallized nitrate of silver in thin trans- 
parent plates ; or in amorphous, opaque 
white plates of fused nitrate ; or in small 
cylinders, which are white, or grev^ or 
black, according to the- nature of the 
mould employed, and constitute the lunar 
caustic for surgical uses. The orystal- 
lixed nitrate of silver still retains a small 
proportion of nitric acid and water ; the 
white fused one is pure when it has not 
been fraudulently adulterated by nitrate 
of potash or soda. The third kind, or lunar 
caustic, generally has its surfitce coated 
with a film of reduced silver and of oxide 
of copper from the moulds; its colour 
may '•Iso be due to the inferior quality of 
the silver employed. Nitrate of silver is 
prepared by dissolving pure silver in 
double its own weight of pure nitric add 
at 40^ Baum^ in a glass flask or in a 
porcelain capsule. Abundant nitrous 
vapours are disengaged, and the metal 
soon disappears to form a colourless 
liquid, blue or green if there be copper. 
Alter cooling, and a rest of a few hours, 
a mass of crystals of nitrate of silver is 
found, which is drained and washed with 
a little distilled water already saturated 
with nitrate of silver, in order to remove 
the excess of acid. The crjrstals are dried 
in a stove, and kept away from solar 
light. If, instead of cooling the liquid 
after the silver has been dissolved, the 
evaporation be continued, the mass will 
become spongy, and then fuse by a greater 
heat into a greyish liquid which may be 
run into moulds. The fused mass, ob- 
tained by the fusion of the separated 
crystals of nitrate of silver, is whiter. 
This salt, whatever be its mode of prepa- 
ration, should be kept in black or Uue 
bottles; it is employed for preparing 
baths, metalliiiag mooldsi tad many 
ether pmrpoee t . 



Nitrate of Binozide of Mer- 
ourv, — This salt is used for slightly 
amalgamating the pieces which are to Im 
silvered or gilt. It is obtained by dis- 
solving at the temperature of about 21^ 
F. some mercury in double its own weight 
of nitric acid at 40^ Baume, and con- 
tinuing the heat until yellow fumes 
no longer appear. 

Nitrate of Potaeh, or Salt- 
petre. — ^Nitrate of potash is colourless, 
and has a salt taste ; it is very soluble 
in water, and a concentrated solu- 
tion deposits, on cooling, fine prismatic 
crystals, which are more or lees trans- 
lucent. Distilled in closed vessels with 
more or less diluted sulphuric add, 
nitrate of potash produces nitric add, or 
aquafortis of various degrees of concen- 
tration. Saltpetre is used for produdng 
a dead lustre upon objects gilt by fire, 
and for desilverizing baths. 

Bicarbonate of Potash.— This 
is white and colourless, and cirstallixes 
either like nitrate of silver, or like com- 
mon salt or iodide of potassium. It is 
soluble in tepid water, without decompo- 
sition ; but at the boiling-point it loses 
one-fourth of its carbonic add and be- 
comes a sesquicarbonate. This is em- 
ployed for the preparation of certam 
gilding baths by dipping, and for that of 
the ordinary cyanide of potassium, is ob- 
tained by conducting a stream of car- 
bonic acid through a concentrated solu- 
tion of carbonate of potash, until the 
liquor is no longer rendered turbid by 
the addition of sulphate of magnesia or 
nitrate of lime. 

Bitartrate of Potash, Ghream 
of Tartar.— This salt is nearly pure 
in wine, from which it separates in the 
shape of small white or red crystals, 
according to the colour of the liquid. 
It is gathered on the sides of wine casks, 
and purified by bone black. The price of 
cream of tartar varies with that of wine. 
This substance is often adulterated with 
alum, saltpetre, &c It is therefore pre- 
ferable to buy it in the crystallized form, 
and to pulverise it in the shop. It u 
employed fbr the preparation of tht 
whitening silver batibs, for those of tin, 
•ad for the ailvwriBg paste by rubbing. 
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India-rubber. — ^This substance U 
white when pure ; but its coloor is ge- 
neraliy brown or i-ed, caused by the 
smoke of the fires employed for drying 
it. Water, alcohol, and acids do not 
dissolve india-rubber ; ethers, bisulphide 
of carbon, essential oils, and benzole 
dissolve and abandon it after their yola- 
tilization. These solutions give the 
means of obtaining very delicate moulds. 
Apply it in very thin and successive 
coats, otherwise the exterior surface 
being the first to solidify, will prevent 
the drving of the intermediate coats. 

Ohionde of Silver.— This sub- 
stance turns black if exposed to the 
light, it must therefore be kept in blue 
or black bottles. It melts at a high 
temperature, and acquires the appear- 
ance of horn. When chlorine water, 
hydrochloric acid, or a soluble chloride 
is introduced into a solution of a silver 
jalt, there b immediately produced an 
abundant white precipitate of chloride 
of silver, which is insoluble in water 
and in concentrated acids, but soluble 
in ammonia, cyanides, and the hypo- 
sulphites and sulphites of alkaline or 
earthy bases. This precipitate is but 
slightly soluble in the bromides, iodides, 
chlorides, and fluorides of the alkaline 
or earthy metals. Chloride of silver is 
employed in the preparation of the 
baths for electro-silvering, and for 
whitening, and for the pastes for silver- 
ing in the cold b^ rubbing. 

Protochloride of Tin, or Tin 
Salt. — ^This salt is greasy to the touch, 
and melts easily. Protochloride of tin 
IS soluble in water, but is partly preci- 
pitated in the state of a white subsalt, 
which is easily dissolved in a slight 
excess of acid. Alums, pyrophosphates, 
tartrates and bitartrates precipitate at 
first the aqueous solution of this salt, 
but an excess of the reagent redissolves 
the pi-ecipitate. The protochloride of 
tin is prepared by dissolving granulated 
zinc, in excess, in hot hydrochloric acid, 
evaporating the solution, and letting it 
crystallize. If the crystals are heated, 
they first melt in their water of crys- 
tallization, which soon evaporates, car- 
rying off a small proportion of bydro- 



chlonc acid. This operation is com- 
pleted when thick, white fumes begin 
to be evolved, wKidi are proof that the 
salt itself volatilizes. The melted chlo- 
ride of tin thus obtained is preferable 
for tinning with alkaline tiquors. 

Chloride of Gold.— This salt is 
in yellow, red, or brown-red needle-like 
crystals, according as it has been more 
or less deprived of acid. Chloride of 
gold is decomposed by light into the 
metal and chlorine ; it should be kept 
in black bottles, with ground -glass 
stoppers. Cork, like other organic sub- 
stances, decomposes this salt. Chloride 
of gold absorbs the dampness o( air, and 
resolves into a liquid of a fine yellow 
colour. It produces violet stains on the 
skin, and is very soluble in water. A 
diluted solution of chloride of gold is 
decolourized by sulphurous acid; after 
a time the metal is precipitated as a 
powder, which is green by transparency, 
and red by reflected light. Chloride of 
gold may be prepared by dissolving the 
finely - divided metal in aqua regia, 
formed of 2 parts of pure hydrochloric 
acid to 1 of pure nitric acid. The opera- 
tion is eflected in a glass flask, and with 
the aid of a gentle heat, until all the gold 
is dissolved into a yellow liquid, which 
retains a great excess of acid. The heat 
is then slightly increased, and continued 
until the liquid is a hyacinth-red. 
After cooling, a crystallized mass of a 
fine yellow colour remains, which is 
well adapted to the preparation of the 
gilding baths by dipping. If for baths 
working with a battery, continue the 
action of the fire until the liquid in the 
flask appears a dark blackish red, with- 
out ceasing to be fluid. By coolinz, the 
crystals are brown-red. The flask should 
stand upon a plate of sheet iron per- 
forated in the centre with a hole, the 
diameter of which is not larger than 
the layer of liquid after evaporation. 
This is to avoid the reduction by an 
excess of heat of a portion of the chlo- 
ride of gold. It is preferable to mak« 
the aqua regia just before using it. 

Bichloride of Platiniun.— This 
salt IS amorphous, reddish yellow, or 
blackish red, according to the degree ol 
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•Taporation of the addf in exoen. It 
resembles chloride of gold in appear- 
ance and in its deliqaesoent property, 
when acid, bat it is not so easil j decom- 
posed by light and organic substances. 
Its diluted solution is gold-yellow, and 
dark yellow when concentrated; bat 
never wine-red, anless it contains palla- 
dium, iridium, or rhodium. The chlo- 
ride of platinum resbts the action of the 
fire better than that of gold ; howerer, 
at first it becomes protochloride of pla- 
tinum, and lastly metaL When a brass 
article is rubbed with chloride of pla- 
tinum, it acquires the colour and lustre 
of steel, and this coat is often quite 
durable. Perfectly neutral chloride of 
platinum, mixed under a muller with 
certain &ttyand essential oils, furnishes 
a paste for applying thin coats of metal 
upon stoneware, potteir, glass, and por^ 
celain. Chloride of platinum is easily 
soluble in caustic soda, and in the carbon- 
ate and phosphate of this base, and thus 
furnishes more or lees satis&ctory baths 
for platinum deposits. This salt is pre- 
par^l like the chloride of gold ; but the 
aqua regia is composed of 5 parts of* 
hydrochloric acid to 3 of nitric acid. 
Tlie product is eraporated neariy to 
dryness in a porcelain dish, and then 
removed after cooling. If it be desired 
to have it more acid, and therefore more 
easy to dissolve, it is poured still fluid, 
but emitting little fumes, into a porce- 
lain plate, from which it is easily sepa- 
rated after cooling. 

Chloride of Zinc. —This sub- 
stance is grey or white according as it 
has been prepared in iron or porcelain 
vessels, and has been more or less dried. 
It is caustic, greasy, and hot to the 
touch. It absorbs moisture very ra- 
pidly. It may be distilled, and then 
possesses the appearance of butter. 
Chloride of smo is employed for aiding 
soldering, brazing, or welding opera- 
tions, ami in this case it shoiUd be as 
neutral as possible, in order not to act 
as an acid upon the metals. It enters 
into the composition of the brass or zinc 
baths. It is prepared by dissolving zinc 
in hydrochloric acid, filtering the solu- 
tion left for a few days m contact with 



an excess of zinc, and evaporating it 
down to igneous fusion. At that mo- 
ment abui^ant and thick white fames 
are disengaged. The mass is then cast 
into plates, which are put into well- 
dosed vessels immediately after cooling. 

Oyanide of Silver.— This sub- 
stance is white, becomes slowlv black 
when exposed to the light, and is in- 
soluble in water and in cold adds, 
which, however, will dissolve it on the 
temperature being raised sufficiently. 
It is dissolved and decomposed by the 
sulphites, hyposulphites, and chlorides ; 
the cyanides and prussiates form with it 
double salts. A cyanide of silver is 
always formed when any kind of soluble 
silver salt is treated by a small proper- 
tion of cyanide. Cvanide of silver is 
prepared by adding hydrocyanic add to 
a cold solution of nitrate of silver. The 
predpitate formed is thoroughlv washed, 
and kept wet in blue or bhick bottles. 

Cyanide of Copper.— This salt, 
as a powder of a brown colour, is ob- 
tained by the precipitation of a soluble 
copper Mlt by yellow prussiate of pot- 
ash, or may be obtained of a dirty white 
with a greeniih-yellow tinge, from the 
predpitation of a soluble 500?^ s^lt by 
cyanide of potassium. Whatever its 
mode of production, it is easilv soluble 
in all the alkaline cyanides, and even in 
ydlow prussiate of potash, if it has been 
recently prepared. By solution in an 
excess of cyanide it forms the double 
<nranide of potassium and copper for 
electro-coppering. 

Cvanioe oz Caloinm.— This is 
employed for decomposing the car- 
bonates formed in the baths of oyanide 
of potassium. A solution of oyanide of 
caldum is obtained by adding prussic 
add to a paste of caustic lime in excess. 
By filtration, the excess of lime remains 
bdiind, and the cyanide of calcium is 
in the liquor. This salt cannot be ob- 
tained in the solid state, is decomposed 
by heat, and it is better to use it when 
recently prepared. 

Cyanide of Gold.— It is of yellow 

colour, and acts with reagents very much 

like the cyanide of silver. Cyanide of 

gold is pnpared by pouring a concen- 
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trat«d lolation of cyanide of potaMiam 
into a conoentrated one of chloride of 
gold. An excess of alkaline cyanide will 
dissolve the precipitate and form an 
electro-gilding bath holding a doable 
cyanide o( gold and potassium. This 
salt may be employed for the preparation 
of gold baths ; but it is more expensire, 
and does not seem to give better results 
than any other good salt, and particn- 
larly the gold ammonium. 

Ojsnide of Potassium. — ^No 
other product is more important to the 
electroplater than the cyanide of potas- 
sium, which is the basis of most of the 
baths employed, and the purity of 
which is necessary for the success of 
the operation. To obtain the cyanide 
pure, several operations are necessary. 

1. The recrystallization of the com- 
mercial yellow prussiate of potash 
until it is entirely free from sulphates. 

2. The thorough drying of the pure 
crystals at a temperature of from 212° 
to 250° F. 8. The melting at a white 
heat of the dried prussiate in thick iron 
crucibles with their covers on. 4. 
Keepinff the contents for some time in a 
state of quiet fusion, to permit the set- 
tling of the iron at the bottom of tho 
crucible. 5. When the surface of the 
molten cyanide appears transparent 
withdraw the crucible with iron tongs, 
and pour its contents, without shaking, 
upon a polished iron pan, the bottom of 
which is Immersed in water. The iron 
generally remains in a sponnr mass at 
the bottom of the cradble ; but, as a 
further precaution, the molten cyanide 
IS sometimes passed through a fine 
metallic sieve, which has been previously 
raised to a red heat. An iron ladle, 
perforated with numerous holes, may 
also be filled with the iron of the pre- 
vious operations, and the whole being 
raised to a red heat, the molten cyanide 
is filtered through it. Dunng the fusion 
of the oyanide, now and then plunge 
into it A dry glass rod ; if the cyanide 
gathered upon it is perfectly white and 
clean, the moment has arrived to pour 
the contents out. The cyanide manufac- 
tured in this manner is cyanide No. 1 ; it 
is of a milky white, more or less translu- 



cent, and its fracture is crystalline and 
vitreous. It is completely odourless, whtB 
perfectly dry, but if it has absorbed tht 
least quantity of water, it possesses the 
charaeteHbtic smell of the bitter almond. 
Exposed to the damp air, it soon deli- 
quesces, and is decomposed into car- 
bonates and formiates of potash and am- 
monia. When a cyanide is to be kept for 
a long while, it is prepared with a pure 
yellow prussiate of soda, and the product 
is rather efflorescent, that is to say, repels 
dampness instead of attracting it like the 
cyanide of potassium. 

Ordinary Oyanide of Potas- 
sium. — Sometimes it is advantageous 
to substitute for pure cyanide marking 
98° or 100° one not so rich, which owes 
to free potash the property of improving 
the conducting power of freshly-made 
baths. The facility of its manufacture 
allows of a much lower price. The second 
quality, which contains 75 per cent, of 
real cyanide, is intended for freshly-made 
baths, and for those of brass and copper ; 
the third quality, having 55 per cent, of 
real cyanide, is applied to photographic 
uses. The following is mixture for No. 
2 : — 8 parts of purified and dried yellow 
prussiate of potash, and 4 parts of bicar- 
bonate of potash, or 8 parts of pure car- 
bonate of potash ; and for No. 8, equal 
parts in weight of yellow prussiate and 
pure carbonate of potash. Place in a 
covered iron crucible and bring to a red 
heat. The remainder of the operation is 
the same as has been described for the 
pure cyanide, except that the tempera- 
ture does not require to be so high. The 
trial coating upon the glass rod should 
be porcelain white. The fracture of these 
cyanides is more or less crystalline or 
granular, according as the cooling has 
been sudden or gradual. The presence 
of sulphates in the yellow prussiate, or 
the carbonate of potash employed, will 
impart a pink, green, or blue colour to 
the cyanide. 

Ferroc3ranide of Potassium, 
or Yellow Prussiate of Potash* 
— ^This is in fine yellow, and semi-trana- 
luoent, crystals, which break gradually 
and without noise. The fracture ia 
jagged, and filled with a multitudt ot 
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small bright spots. The solution of fer- 
rocyanide of potasaiom is straw yellow, 
and like the simple cyanide of potassium, 
precipitates and redissolves ailerwards 
nearly all metallic salts. However, its 
dissolving power is much less energetic. 
The soluble anodes are but little dis- 
solved, in baths composed of this yellow 
prussiate, which renders their use ezpen- 
ai ve. This cyanide is scarcely poisonous, 
and does not emit any smell or absorb 
dampness. It is prepared by carbonizing 
animal residue, such as blood, horn, hair, 
&c., with a mixture of carbonate of 
potash and iron scraps. The mass is 
then lixiviated with water, and the so- 
lution crystallized. For the manufacture 
of white cyanide of potassium, avoid 
those crystals of yellow prussiate which, 
when viewed obliquely, present other 
small bright crystals of sulphate of 
potash, as they are injurious to the 
operation. 

Cyanido of Zinc. — ^This article is 
costly, and does not present any real ad- 
vantage over the other zinc salts. It is 
white or dirty white, according as the 
line salt was without or with iron. It 
is insoluble in water, but soluble in am- 
monia, and in the earthy or alkaline sul- 
phites and cyanides, with which it forms 
double salts, suitable for zinc electro- 
baths. Its solution is the more easy as 
it has been more recently prepared. 
Cyanide of zinc is obtained by incom- 
pletely precipitating with cyanide of 
potassium, a solution of sulphate, nitrate, 
chloride, or acetate of zinc. The pre- 
cipitate is drained upon a filter of paper 
or calico, and washed to remove the re- 
maining soluble zinc salt. 

Gelatine or IsingrlaM.— This 
article is extracted by acids, or super- 
heated water, from bones, skin, cartilage, 
and similar substances; it is more or 
less coloured, according to its degree of 
purity. The common sorts, or glue, are 
employed for making galvanoplastic 
moulds. The least coloured are preferred, 
because the casts are more delicate. Cola 
water swells and softens gelatine, but hot 
water will dissolve it. This property is 
^pery useful for the production of the 
moulds, but is disadvantageous when the | 



mould is in the bath. This incon- 
venience may be partly remedied by add- 
ing to the gelatine, before pouring it 
upon the pattern, a few hundredths of 
tannic acid, which with it forms a kind 
of leather, and resists the action of the 
liquids better. Gelatine moulds should be 
rapidly coated with the metallic deposit, 
otherwise they will give very imperfect 
copies. Although hot water dissolves 
gelatine, which sets by cooling, this pro- 
perty disappears after too long a boiling, 
and the liquid that remains will not 
coagulate. 

Benzine. — Benzine dissolves all the 
oils, resins, gum resins, varnishes, and 
fats, and is therefore very useful. It is 
much superior to alcohol and essence of 
turpentine, formerly employed for re- 
moving resist varnishes, and may be used 
in the cold, which is a great advantage 
with inflammable substances. A small 
quantity of naphthaline gives a pink, red, 
or brown tinge to beniine ; but this is of 
no consequence. 

Phospliate of Ammonia.— 
Necessary for the composition of baths 
for thick platinum deposits ; it is obtained 
by the exact saturation of phosphoric 
acid ¥rith ammonia. The liquid is then 
evaporated at a gentle heat ; f id a few 
drops of ammonia now and thon to com- 
pensate for that removed by the decom- 
position of small quantities of the salt. 
When the liquid becomes syrupy it is 
set aside to crystallize in a cool place. 
It may also be prepared by decomposing, 
with carbonate of ammonia, the biphos- 
phate of lime resulting from the diges- 
tion in sulphuric acid of ground and cal 
cined bones. 

Phosphate of Soda.— This salt 
crystallizes in fine, transparent, colour- 
less prisms ; it effloresces by losing pui't 
of its water of crystallization. It is so- 
luble in distilled water without pro 
dudng any precipitate, but causes s 
deposit of white phosphate of lime in 
calcareous waters. This salt is formed 
of 1 part of phosphoric acid, saturating 
2 of soda, and 1 of water acting a base. 
Phosphate of soda is used for hot electro- 
gildine baths, and Is prepared by treat- 
ing cfudned and powdered bones with 
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lolphuric acid, and letting the mixture 
rest for seyenil days. 'Die acid phos- 
phate of lime it then remoyed by wash- 
ing the residue, and the filtered liquid is 
saturated by carbonate of soda until 
carbonic acid is no longer disengaged. 
The dear settled liquor is then concen- 
trated until it marks SdP Baum^ and is 
allowed to crystallize once or several 
times. 

Pyroplxospliate of Soda.— The 
commercial salt is generally in a white 
powder, soluble in water, but not so so- 
luble as the preceding salt ; it requires 
distilled water, as it produces precipi- 
tates in calcareous waters. The pyro- 
phosphate of soda gives a white precipi- 
tate with nitrate of silver, whereas that 
of the ordinary phosphate is yellow. It 
is employed for the preparation of gild- 
ing baths by dipping ; and is obtained by 
fusing the ordinary dried tribasic phos- 
phate, which by this operation loses an 
equivalent of combined water, and be- 
comes bibasic. The temperature required 
is high, and few crucibles will stand the 
heat and the fluxing action of this sub- 
stance. 

Pliunbago, or Black Lead.— 
Nearly pure carbon, black, with a cer- 
tain lustre, soft to the touch, without 
smell or taste, and difficult to burn. 
Plumbago, in the natural state, is gene- 
rally mixed with a proportion of oxide 
or sulphide of iron and earths, which 
should be removed by washing with 
hydrochloric acid. The best plumbago 
is very black, and without much lustre, 
except after rubbing; it should I irmly 
adhere to wax and plaster of Paris ar- 
ticles, and should not detach from them 
by being inunersed into a liquid. The 
best way to ascertain its quality is to 
apply a deposit upon it ; the sooner it is 
regularly coated the better it is. It is 
employed for rendering conducting cer- 
tain substances which are not naturally 
so, and for preventing the adherence 
between two superposed metals. Plum- 
bago IS also used for bronxiug ; but in 
this case it is useless to purify it with 
hydrochloric acid. When plumbago is 
moistened with a solution of chloride of 
gold in ether, and then allowed to dry 



in a shallow vessel exposed to (solar 
li^t, a gilt plumbago is obtained, which 
is much more conducting than plum- 
bago alone. 

Amalgamating Salt.— This is « 
mercury salt with Uiree adds, and is 
composed of the sulphate, nitrate, and 
bichloride of this metal. It is liquid, 
more or less coloured, very dense, and 
gives in water a ydlow predpitate, 
which is dissolved by an excess of add. 
It produces a violet stain on the skin, 
and amalgamates copper and its alloys 
thoroughly and rapidly. It is used for 
amalgamating the zincs of batteries, 
and dispenses with the metallic mer- 
cury ; it is more easily applied, and pre- 
vents much trouble in gilding works. It 
is prepared by boiling the nitrate of bin- 
oxide of mercury upon an exc^s of a 
powder composed of equal parts of bisul- 
phate and bichloride of mercury; the 
liquor only, remaining after cooling, ii 
used. 

Sulpliate of Copper, or Blue 
Vitriol. — Easily soluble in water, 
especially when the latter contains 
some free acid, and the solution is blue. 
Hot water dissolves much more of this 
salt than cold, and it crystallizes by 
cooling. The solution of sulphate of 
copper constitutes the galvanoplastio 
baths, which are rendered more con- 
ducting by the addition of -jiijth in 
volume of sulphuric acid. Many kinds 
of commerdal sulphate of copper are 
impure, and have variable propor- 
tions of the sulphates of iron and 
zinc, which are injurious when their 
amount is too great. Sulphate of 
zinc is detected by passing through the 
add solution a current of sulphuretted 
hydrogen gas. The sulphide of copper 
produced is separated by filtration, and 
the dear liquor is treated by anunonia, 
which produces a white predpitate of 
oxide of zinc, soluble in an excess of 
alkali. The iron remains also in the 
add liquor filtered from the copper, and 
its presence is ascertained by the red 
prussiate of potash, which gives a blue 
colour. Another process for the detec- 
tion of iron is to add to a small quan- 
tity of the solution of sulphate of copper 
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vnongh ammonia to dissolve all the 
oxide of copper precipitated at first, 
and the brown oxide of iron will be 
seen floating in the blue liquor. The 
best sulphate of copper comes from the 
refining of silver coin by sulphuric acid, 
or from the solution in the same acid of 
the scales of copper oxide produced in 
rolling sheets of this metal. Avoid 
cheap copper sulphates extracted from 
old acid dipping liquors, as they contain 
zmc and other metals, and also nitrate 
of copper with free nitric add. These 
gulphates are generally very wet, and in 
small crystals. 

Bulphate of Protoxide of 
Iroii, or Green Copperas.-— This 
salt crystallizes like the preceding one, 
and is of a fine green colour. It is very 
soluble in water, and is rapidly oxidized 
by contact with the air. The sulphate 
of protoxide of iron is employed for pre- 
cipitating gold from its add solutions. 
It is prepared either by evaporating and 
crystallizing the liquors used for deans- 
ing iron, or by the oxidization in the air 
of iron pyrites. The salt obtained by 
this latter process generally contains 
some copper, which is predpitated by 
iron scraps put in the solution. 

Bulphate of Mercury, — Pre- 
pared by heating in a porcelain dish 
1 part of mercury with 2 parts of con- 
centrated sulphuric acid, and completely 
drying the product. Great quantities 
of sulphurous acid, and then of sul- 
phuric add, are disengaged during the 
operation ; when nearly dried the paste 
should be constantly stirred with a glass 
rod. 

Sulphate of SSinc is either in 
white or opaque plates, in large trans- 
parent crystals, or in a mass formed 
of a quantity of crystals, it is very 
soluble in water, which remains colour- 
less. Sulphate of zinc is employed for 
zinc and brass electro-baths, in the pre- 
paration of adds for a dead lustre, and 
for a frosted lustre upon docks and 
jewellery. 

Sulpnite and Bisulphite of 
Soda« — ^The former forms white crys- 
tals, which are rapidly transformed into 
an amorphous powder by efflorescence. 



It is very soluble in water, and is gra- 
dually transformed into sulphate by the 
absorption of the oxygen of the air. 
Sulphite of soda, and generally all the 
soluble sulphites, dissolve the salts of 
gold, silver, or copper, and transform 
them into double colourless salts, which 
possess more or less stability, and are 
employed for electro-baths. The sul- 
phite of soda may absorb an excess of 
sulphurous acid, ind thus become a bi- 
sulphite, which should always be pre- 
ferred to the neutral salt. The neutral 
sulphide of soda is prepared by passing 
a stream of sulphurous gas through a 
solution of carbonate of soda until the 
liquor neither turns red litmus paper 
blue, nor reddens a blue one. If the 
solution is very concentrated, a quantity 
of small crystals of bicarbonate of soda 
precipitate during the operation, and 
should be stirred to prevent them* from 
obstructing the gas tube. An excess of 
sulphurous add decomposes them with 
abundant production of carbonic acid. 
The saturated liquor crystallizes by 
cooling if concentrated; in the other 
case it should be evaporated to a certain 
point. The bisulphite of soda is pro- 
duced by continuing the passage of the 
sulphurous gas until the solution red- 
dens, and even destro3r8 the colour of 
blue litmus paper. This salt in the air 
loses its excess of sulphurous gas, then 
becomes neutral sulphite, and, after a 
long time, sulphate of soda, by the ab- 
sorption of oxygen. 

Sulphide of Ammonium* — 
This is prepared by saturating ammonia 
with sulphuretted hydrogen gas. It is 
g^erally used with an excess of sul- 
phur, that is to say, after it has been 
kept for a few hours with an excess of 
flowers of sulphur, and at a temperature 
of about 160° Fahr. The liquid is then 
of a dark reddish-yellow. It may also 
be prepared by the decomposition of the 
sulphide of barium, calcium, or stron- 
tiom, by carbonate of ammonia. Avoid 
opening a bottle of sulphide of ammo- 
nium tn silver-plating rooms. 

Sulphides of Calcium, Potas- 
sium, and Sodium.— These salts 
are obtained in solution by boiling tht 
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alkali and the flowers of salphnr in, a 
certain quantity of water. Thej are 
produced in the dry way by projecting 
powdered quicklime or potash or soda 
into melted sulphur, and then casting 
the mixture on a marble slab. The 
dry sulphides are generally in plates, 
which are greenish or whitish at the 
surface and i*eddish yellow inside. They 
are soluble in water, which is coloured 
yellow or red, according to the degree 
of concentration. Their uses are the 
lame as those of sulphide of ammonium. 

Bisulphide of Carbon. — Bring 
to a red heat a stoneware or porcelain 
tube filled with charcoal and in connec- 
tion with a condensing receiver, and 
then introduce fragments of sulphur 
into it, and immediately close the aper- 
ture, the liquid which results from the 
combination of the sulphur and carbon 
is condensed at the bottom of the water 
in the receiver, and, after a distillation 
in another vessel, is a pure bisulphide of 
carbon. It is a colourless transparent 
liquid, which is very dense, and possesses 
the double refraction. Bisulphide of 
carbon dissolves many kinds of resins, 
fats, and gum resins, such as india- 
rubber and gutta-percha, and also sul- 
phur and phosphorus. This last solu- 
tion is employed for reducing the nitrate 
of silver to the metallic state upon cer- 
tain moulds, which thus become con- 
ducting. Sulphideof carbon is now ob- 
tained in the trade at a very low price ; 
when pure it should volatilixe without 
leaving any residue. 

Stirring: Rods. — ^These are made 
of various substances, and are employed 
for mixing ; those made of gloss, stone- 
ware, or porcelain are the best in most 
cases. Wood and most metals should 
be avoided, because the former is ab- 
sorbing, and the latter are corroded and 
easily oxidized. 

Anodes. — ^These are the plates or 
wires of difierent metals, plac^ at the 
€nd of the connecting wire starting from 
the positive pole of a battery. The 
anodes are soluble or insoluble, that if, 
they either dissolve under the influence 
of the galvanic current to partly main* 
tain the metallic strength of tht bath. 



or they simply bring the current into 
the bath without being dissolved. Gene- 
rally the soluble anodes are of the same 
metal with which the bath is composed ; 
and the insoluble anodes are of platinum, 
graphite of gas retorts, carbon, or any 
other conducting and insoluble sub- 
stance. Soluble anodes are generally 
completely immersed in the solution, 
and connected with the conducting wire 
by other platinum wires. Insoluble 
anodes are rarely completely immersed ; 
dipping them more or less increases or 
diminishes the amount of electricity. 

Mixtures employed in gilding by 
fire or by the wet processes. 

lUd Ormolu. — Potash alum, nitrate 
of potash, 30 parts of each ; sulphate 
of zinc, 8 ; common salt, 3 ; red ochre, 
28; sulphate of iron, 1. Add to it a 
small proportion of annatto, madder, 
cochineal, or other colouring matter, 
ground in water or in weak vinegar. 

Telhw Ormolu, — Red ochre, 17 parts ; 
potash alum, 50 ; sulphate of tine, 10 ; 
common salt, 3 ; nitrate of potash, 20. 

DmuE Lustre^ for Jmcellery, — Sulphate 
of iron, sulphate of zinc, potash alum, 
nitrate of potash, equal parts of each. 
All the salts are melted in their water 
of crystallization. 

Hard Dead Lustre for OtecJb.— Water, 
5 parts ; nitrate of potash, 37 ; potash 
alum, 42 ; common salt, 12 ; pulverized 
glass and sulphate of lime, 4. The 
whole is thoroughly ground and mixed. 

Soft Dead Lustre for Smooth Surfaoes 
and Figures, — ^Water. 5 parts ; nitrate 
of potash, 46 ; potasn alum, 46 ; com- 
mon salt, 3. The same treatment as 
the preceding mixture. 

Oreen for Med Xtisf/if.— Bitartrate ot 
potash, 65 parts ; common salt, 25 ; ace- 
tate of copper, 10. The whole is ground 
together. 

Wax for tfi&toigr.— Oil, 25 parts; 
yellow wax, 25 ; acetate of copper, 13 • 
red oohrei 37. The whole is melted, 
and stirred until cold. 

Photography. — The Operating 
Boom should be in an elevated position, 
the south iide entirely dosed, the nortk 
side being glazed with tolerably thick 
glasa, as flree from colour as possible^ 
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Dnt preferablj of a blue tint, to any- 
thing at all approaching green or jel- 
low, as these coloors, by neutralizing 
the light, tend to prolong the photo* 
graphic operations. If possible the 
length of the room should run from east 
to west, and the ends be protected from 
the morning and afternoon sun. A 
room lighted only from the north side 
has the softest and most uniform light 
that can be obtained. Part of the roof 
may be glassed, and curtains of a bluish 
colour should be fixed, with an arrange- 
ment of cords and pulleys, by which 
they may easily be adjusted to admit 
light,, or cast a shadow in the required 
direction. The colours of the wall must 
be carefully chosen, avoiding red, yel- 
low, or green; a bluish grey is the 
safest, and may be used of severtil tints 
to give variety. Movable backgrounds 
painted in different depths of colour are 
useful to modify the result of any ill- 
chosen colours worn by the sitter. Oil 
colour must be avoided for walls or 
backgrounds ; a mixture of slaked lime, 
litmus, or lampblack may be employed, 
varying the quantity of lampblack to 
give the requii*ed shade. In the choice 
of dress, the sitter must remember that 
oold colours, such as blue or violet, come 
out white in photographs, whilst the 
warm colours, red, orange, or yellow, 
give various shades of black. Articles 
of dress with vertical stripes tend to 
give an appearance of increased height 
to the portrait. The sitter should 
assume an easy natural position, avoid- 
mg a direct vertical light, which falling 
on the top of th% h^ gi^M to dark 
glossy hair the appearance of greyness, 
and throws very heavy shadows under 
the eyes, nose, and chin. The best posi- 
tion is a little back from under the 
skylight, with the head slightly retiring 
fh>m the side light. The whole figure 
fo then well illuminated; the deepest 
shadow on the &ce will be on the retir- 
ing cheek, in a three-quarter view, 
which is generally the best to take. 
The partial profile will be clearly de- 
fined on the shadowed cheek. The posi- 
tion of the body in relation to the head 
b a matter of taste. The lur-ance of 



the figure fh>m the background, and its 
height on the plate, are points which 
must be regulated by the artistic skill 
of the operator. If the sitter is placed 
several feet in front of the screen, the 
picture will have greater relief, and the 
apparent height of a person is much 
affected by the position of the portrait 
on the pUte. Avoid overcrowding the 
backgroimd with vases, columns, and 
curtains, or anything which wilF divert 
the attention from the principal object ; 
as a rule a plain background is the best, 
the introduction of superfluous f\imiture 
and ornamentation most frequently gives 
a photograph an unpleasant tone of vul- 
garity. If the head-rest is used, it 
must be carefxilly adapted to the head, 
which should only lightly press on it. 
When the position is settled and the 
focus arranged, the sitter should not 
alter his attitude, though perfect im- 
mobility is unnecessary. When the 
operator has the plate ready to expose, 
he should caution the sitter to keep the 
eyes fixed in one direction, and to remain 
perfectly steady ; he may then uncover 
the lens. The nearer the camera is 
brought to the sitter, the longer the 
exposure; thus the time of exposure 
may be varied from one second to SOO 
seconds. As a general rule, for a full<* 
length figure, in summer, the plate 
should be exposed 20 seconds ; a sitting 
portrait will require 80 seconds. In 
winter the exposure must be increased 
in duration one-halfl 

Dark Boom, — During certain pa/ts of 
the process it is imperative that the 
operator should work in a room into 
which not a ray of direct light is ad- 
mitted. This is usually efiected by 
closing every window but one, and that 
is carefully obscured by yellow or 
orange coloured curtains, or calico cloth, 
or a second window-sash may be glaxed 
with dark yellow glass* Lamps or can- 
dles, provided with yellow screens, may 
also be used. The dark roonk should 
not be too small, as in it teveril im- 
portant operations have to be per- 
nrmed; it should be fitted up witk 
shelves for chemicals, a sink and tap^ 
with a good supply of water, several 
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pails for refuse slops, jogs, and draining 
stands for the plates. The room should 
be well ventilated, the door and window 
being kept open as much as possible 
when the room is not in nse, provided 
that the weather is not too cold, as an 
eren and tolerably warm temperature is 
necessary for the proper working of the 
photographic chemicals. In winter the 
room most be kept warm ; gas or char- 
coal stoves for this purpose should, how- 
ever, be avoided. Keep the room as 
clean and free from dust as possible, and 
place over the bottles of chemicals small 
covers of paper, twisted round like an 
extinguisher, to keep the dust from the 
necks and stoppers. 

The Camera.-'Tlns consists of 2 
square wooden boxes, the one sliding, 
like a telescope, within the other. On 
the front of this is screwed an arrange- 
ment of lenses, capable of adjustment ; 
and at the other end is a movable screen 
of ground glass. 

Lens, — ^There are two descriptions of 
lenses in use, the single lens which is 
nsed for views and photographs of inani- 
mate subjects. This lens requires a 
longer exposure of the plate Uian the 
double lens, but the resulting photograph 
IS very clear in the details. The com- 
pound lens used for portraits consists of 
two pairs of lenses, mounted in a teles- 
copic brass frame, having diaphragms or 
stops, and provided with a tumscrew to 
regulate the focus to a nicety, after it 
^as been roughly obtained by adjusting 
the camera. The interior of the brass 
Cubes holding the lenses must be kept of 
a dull black colour ; should this wear off, 
a coating of gum-water and lampblack 
should he applied when cleansing the 
^nses. It is important to replace the 
glasses in the lens in exactly the same 
«rder and position, afler having removed 
them to clean, which is to be done with 
a piece of very soft wash-leather. The 
smgle lens is composed of an achromatic 
lens mounted in a brass tube, fixed with 
diaphragms or stops of various sizes. 
These <Uaphragms are simply flat disks 
of brass, each having in the centre a cir- 
cular opemng, and upon the size of the 
opening of the diaphragm used, depends 



the length of exposure necessary, and the 
sharpness of the resulting picture. The 
larger the opening of the stop, the shorter 
wiU be the time necessary to expose the 
plate in the camera, but if a stop be 
used with a smaller opening the picture 
will be sharper and more distinct in the 
details. Thus, in working with the 
view, or single lens, the operator can 
choose which point is most material for 
the particular picture he desires. The 
plate is of course more rapidly affected in 
proportion to the brilliancy of the light 
striking upon it. It is sometimes neces- 
sary to use a diaphragm with the com- 
pound lens, as for instance in photo- 
graphs of groups, but the openings in 
these stops are much larger than those 
used with the single lens. Portrait 
lenses are usually provided with central 
diaphragms. 

' ffow to arrange the Lenees in a Por* 
trait Conibmaiion, — The lenses in a 
portrait combination are occasionally 
removed from their cells for the pur- 
pose of cleaning. When the lenses are 
taken out of Uieir cells they may be 
variously transposed, and thus rendered 
incapable of producing good pictures. 
In a portrait combination there are four 
lenses in all, the so-called front and 
back lenses being really each formed of 
a pair. The front ones are always 
cemented together, and may thus be 
easily taken for one lens ; the back pair 
are distinct, and are usually separated 
from each other by a narrow ring. 
Take the front lens — ^the pair cemented 
together — and observe that one surface is 
considerably curved, and the other al- 
most flat ; place the lens in its cell, so 
that when screwed into the tube the 
curved side will be to the sitter. The 
two glasses forming the back lens are 
very unlike each o&er ; one is thick at 
the centre and thin at the edge, the 
other thick at the edge and thin at the 
centre ; put the thin-^ed one first into 
the oell^ resting on l^e least curved 
side; next put m the ring, and then 
the thick-edged glass, concave side to- 
wards the other lens ; fix them in their 
places with the part provided, and screw 
the cell in its place. With many por- 
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trait lenses there is an arrangement 
whereby the front lens may be used as 
a landscape lens; to use it for this 
purpose proceed as follows; — ^Unscrew 
the back lens and lay it aside alto- 
gether, as it is only required in the 
double combination; then remore the 
brass hood before the front lens; next 
imscrew the front lens, and rescrew it 
in the place where the back lens was. 
In doing this the flat snrface will be 
present^ to the object. The lens tube 
may be now pat on the camera, and the 
central stops will be in their proper 

{>lace for use. As the focus of the front 
ens, when thus used singly, is much 
longer than when used in combination 
with the back lens, the picture it will 
yield is proportionately larger, but a 
much smaller stop must be employed 
than when the lens is used for por- 
traiture. The exposure must be con- 
siderably longer than when the doable 
combination lens is used. 

F0CU8, — An object is said to be in 
focus when its image is clearly and 
sharply reflected on the ground-glass 
screen at the back of the camera. The 
ground glass usually has the sizes of the 
rarious plates marked on it, and haying 
decided what size the picture is to be, 
moye the camera to or from the object 
until its reflexion occupies the proper 
position, and is of the size required for 
the picture. The nearer the camera is 
to the object the larger will be the 
picture. The next step is one upon 
which the chief beauty of the photo- 
graph depends, the exact adjustment of 
the focus, so as to bring out quite clearly 
those points which are considered essen- 
tial. Haying roughly settled the dis- 
tance, lay the black focussing cloth on 
the camera, put your head under it, slide 
the body of the camera gently in or out, 
until the reflexion is clearly seen on the 
ground glass. As difierent portions of 
an object are necessarily at yarying dis- 
tances from the camera, some will come 
into focus earlier than others. In por- 
traits, to make the features show dis- 
tinctly is generally the chief point aimed 
at. For yiews no rules can be giyen, 
but it is adyisable to so place the camera 



and adjust the focus that the photograph 
shall not distort or confuse the natural 
lines of perspectiye. A little practice is 
required to adjust the focus satisfac- 
torily, as the image reflected on the 
ground glass is upside down. 

2%« Glass i^Vomtf.—- This is alwap sold 
with the camera ; it consists of a wooden 
frame, with two shutten*, the one opens 
on hinges, and allows the plate, which 
has been just remoyed from the nitrate 
of silyer bath, to be inserted, with its 
oollodionized face placed towards the 
sliding shutter, which must be kept 
closed. The frame is proyided at the 
comers with pieces of wire, which pre- 
yent the plate from coming m contact 
with the sliding shutter. Close and 
fasten the hinged shutter, and the frame 
is then ready for use. Remoye the 
ground-glass screen, place the glass 
frame in its place, with the collodion 
side towards the object, then on raising 
the sliding shutter the time must be 
noted in seconds for the desired exposure. 
Close the sliding shutter, remoye the 
frame to the dark room, and take out 
the plate by opening the hinged shutter. 

dUaning the Giasses^^The glasses for 
photography are sold in certain fixed 
sizes. When new, the sharp edges must 
be smoothed oyer 'with, a corrundum flle, 
then carefully wash, rub with a soft rag, 
finish with chamois leather. When the 
glasses haye been used they are more 
difficult to clean. If they haye been yar- 
nished they must be soaked in a solution 
of common soda, or carbonate of potash, 
till the yamish peels off. If the carbon- 
ate of potash or common soda does not 
bring off the yamish quickly enough, 
use a solution of an ounce of nitric acid 
to eyery half>pint of water. Apply this 
to the glasses with a piece of cotton 
wool, fixed on a handle, so as to ayoid 
contact with the nitric acid, which stains 
the hands. When the plates haye been 
well ooyered with any of these solutions, 
let them stand to drain in a rack, then 
rub and wash well with a sponge and 
water. Dry. The side intended for the 
collodion must next be polished with 
Tripoli powder and a few drops of spirit 
of wine, rubbed oyer with cofton woo., 
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wipe off the excess of Tripoli, and polish 
with a dry chamois leather. Place the 
cleaned plates into a properly groored 
box, with all the fiices prepared for the 
collodion turned one way. It is ad> 
risable to wash all glasses as soon as 
possible after use, as bj not doing so the 
Tarnishes drj on rery firmly and are 
difBcult to remore. Waste collodion 
may be ntilized for cleaning glasses ; it 
remores all grease. When glasses hare 
once been cleaned, aroid touching them 
with the naked hand, as it is snre to leare 
itain. There are rarions holders in use ; 
the india-rubber pneomatic is one of the 
best. Before using a plate dust it care- 
fully with soft silk or a pieee of clean old 
rag. Perfect cleanliness is imperative. 
Sizes of Photographic Qkuses. — 2) in. 
X 2 in., ninth plate ; 8^ X 2|, sixth ; 
H ^ Hi quarter, carte de risite ; 5 x 
4, third; 6i x 4|, half; 8^ x 6 J, 
whole. All plates above whole sixe are 
denoted by dimensions only, 6| in. x 
3} in stereoscopic plate. The following 
are the diameters and focal lengths of 
lenses suitable for portraits of the usual 
sixes:— 



Dlftin.of 


Focal 


S!ceof 


Lens. 


length, 
ins. 


picture. 


ins. 


int. 


1 


31 


2J X 2 


2 


5 


4J X 3i 


3 


7 


5 X4 


2 


7 


6jx4i 


3" 


n 


84 X H 


For groups 


5— 




3} 


11 


© X 7 


4 


13 


10 X 8 


4 


16 


12 X 10 


5 


19 


15 X 12 


For views; 






li 


8 


6x5 


2 


10 


7X6 


n 


14 


9x7 


3 


16 


12 X 10 


4 


24 


16 X 12 



The dimensions of pieturet given arf mtxi* 
mum sixes, and to ensure a thoroughly 
good picture, it is best to use a lens of a 
larger sixe than is absolutelv necessary. 
Patent plate glasses are the best for 



negatives, although flatted crown and 
sheet glass may be used. Positives are 
sometimes taken on deep red or purple 
coloured glass. Whatever kind of glass 
is chosen, it should be as flat as pos- 
sible, otherwise it will be difficult to 
place in the dark slide. 

XTie ArgetUometw. — ^This very useful 
instrument is for ascertaining the 
strength of the nitrate of silver solu« 
tion, which becomes weakened to a 
certain extent, after the immersion 
of every plate. To use the argento* 
meter, fill the glass jar to within about 
two inches of the top with the liquid to 
be tested, and then insert it; the degree 
on the scale that floats on a level with 
the surface of the fluid will indicate the 
number of grains of nitrate of silver con- 
tained in each ounce of the solution. 
There must be sufficient liquid to prevent 
the argentometer resting on the bottom 
of the jar. For strengthening a bath to 
the required standard, it is generally 
found more convenient to have a stronger 
prepared bath to add to the weak one, 
than to add the nitrate of silver direct. 

Positwn and negatives, — With the 
exception of the collodion used, there is 
very little difference between the chemi- 
cals used, or the manipulation required, 
for the production of a positive or 
negative. A positive is simply a glass 

f>late coated with a thin film of ool- 
odion, rendered sensitive to the light, 
which receives the image thrown upon 
it by the lens. The ether and alcohol 
evaporate, leaving a dry, very thin film 
of gun*cotton upon the glass. This film 
constitutes the picture, and may be kept 
upon the glass, or removed if desircxl. 
Positives are now less used than nega« 
tives ; they are generally kept upon the 
glass, with a backing of black varnish, 
and are in Sict the result, whereas ne* 
gatives are only taken as a medium for 
printing from afterwards. 

Thb Collodiom FwoomB.-^PIain cot* 
Mion is a mixture of alcohol, sulphurio 
ether, and gun*cotton, whidi is made 
suitable for negative photographic pur- 
poses by an iodide, or bromide ; it is then 
termed sensitised collodion. 

Tke Spirits of Wine must be perfectly 
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dear, transparent, and free from any 
floating imporitief. Should it contain 
any imparities, ther most be remored 
by filtration through a sheet of filtering 
paper, properly supported in the mouth 
of the bottle. Should it not run clear 
and bright the first time, it must again 
be filtered. The specific grarity of the 
alcohol should be about *810, and is not 
suitable for photography, if stronger 
than -819. 

Ether, — Care must be taken to procure 
the sulphuric ether free from foreign 
substances, and to keep it, and liquids 
containing it, particularly the collodion, 
in wcU-fiUed and closely-stoppered bot- 
tles. The chemical action which takes 
place when the ether is exposed to the 
air is very injurious to its photographic 
utility ,* it is very volatile, and as the 
vapour it gives off is explosive when 
mixed with atmospheric air, care must 
be taken not to pour it from one vessel 
to another near a fire or artificial light ; 
as the vapour is heavier than air, it will 
hare a tendency to fall; the artificial 
light, if used, should therefore be consi- 
derably above the vessel from which the 
ether or collodion is being poured. The 
specific gravity of the ether may vary 
ffom •720 to '750 ; its strength is ascer- 
tained by the hydrometer. If the ether 
obtained is not sufficiently pure for pho- 
tographic purposes, it must be rectified. 
Place it in a tall bottle, with about a 
quarter of its bulk of water, cork the 
bottle tightly, and shake it for some 
minutes. When left to settle, the pure 
ether will float on the water ; remove 
the water by passing a small siphon-pipe, 
filled with water, trough the cork and 
nearly to the bottom of the liquid in the 
bottle, holding the thumb over the longer 
end of the tube. Remove the thumb; 
the water in the lower part of the bottle 
will then flow up the siphon, leaving 
the washed ether in the bottle. This 
operation should be repeated, and the 
ether must then be dried and distilled, 
by placing it in a glass retort, with about 
a quarter of its bulk of quicklime. 
Connect a tube to the retort, and arrange 
a supply of very cold water to fidl iipon 
the tube, so as to cool its contents* The 



end of this tube must be placed over, or 
into, a bottle ; the retort being fixed in 
a water-bath ; a small charcoal fire is lit 
underneath it, and the heat of the water 
acting upon the ether causes it to eva- 
porate. In passing along the tube it is 
condensed and falls into the bottle. The 
water falling on the condensing tube 
must be very cold, or the vapour will 
not be properly condensed. Remove 
the fire when all the ether is distilled, 
and clean out the retort at once, as it 
will be more difficult to clean after- 
wards. Keep the heat of the fire from 
the vessel containing the distilled ether, 
and cork the bottle immediately the 
operation is completed. A double-stop- 
pered glass bottle is best suited to con- 
tain this liquid. As ether boils at a very 
low temperature, about 96° Fahr., it will 
commence to evaporate very quickly; 
and the water in the water-bath should 
not be allowed to rise in temperature 
much beyond 110^ Fahr., if pure ether is 
desired. As the first small portion of 
the ether will probably contain some 
impurities, that should be rejected. 

Qun'Cokon, — Ordinary gun-cotton is 
used, which is soluble in a mixture of 
ether and spirits of wine. The propor- 
tion of gun-cotton regulates the density 
of the liquid obtained and materially 
aflects the action of the mixture, when 
poured on the glass plate. 

Weights and MeasureM used in PhotO' 
graphy. — Most chemicals are sold by 
avoirdupois weight, but all photographic 
receipts are given either in troy weight, 
or fluid measure. The pound is the same 
in both troy and avoirdupois, but in the 
former it consists of 12 ox., in the latter 
of 16. Consequently, for an ounce of 
chemical required by the receipts, more 
than an ounce must be purchased. 

Fluid Measure. — 69 minims a 1 dram 
or 1 3 ; 8 drams s 1 ounce or, 1 j : 80 
ounces s 1 pint ; 8 pints :s 1 gallon. 
Glass measures gimduated fbr these quan- 
tities are used, and wherever fluids are 
spoken of, this measure is intended. 

Collodion PosmrBB.— The artides 
required are positive collodion, nitrate of 
silver, developing and fixing wlutionSy 
black and crystaiTaraishes. 
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Potitive Collodion, — PyrotUinc, and 
iodide of cadmiom, or ammonitun, 15 
grains each ; ether, 3) oz. ; alcohol, 
1) oz. Place the two first in a dry bottle, 
then ponr on the spirits of wine, shake 
the mixture well, then add the ether, 
shake again, and let it stand for 12 hours. 
Decant the clear portion into a wide- 
mouthed bottle, keep wedl stoppered, and 
in the dark. Avoid shaking the bottle 
when about to use the collodion, and 
never use quite all the bottle contains, 
as the sediment which will accumulate 
at the bottom, would spoil the picture. 
The glass plates used for this process need 
not be so carefully chosen as for the ne- 
gative process; they should be as flat 
as is necessary for them to go into the 
camera back, but the colour is not ma- 
terial. 

NitrcOe of Silver 5aM.— Re-crystal- 
lized nitrate of silver, 5 drams, dissolved 
in 10 oz. of distilled water. Filter the 
solution until it is quite clear, then add 
3 drops of nitric acid, and 10 drops of 
collodion. Shake well together and fil- 
ter. Blue litmus paper should slightly 
redden in this bath ; should it turn very 
red add a little ammonia or oxide of sil- 
ver should it not redden at all, add a little 
acid carefully, drop by drop. It is pre- 
ferable to have a slight excess of acid. 

Developing Solution. — Protosulphate of 
iron, 2 drams, dissolved in 8 oz. of dis- 
tilled water, add 2^ drams glacial acetic 
acid, 2} drams alcohol, and 5 minims 
nitric acid. Filter, and pour into a well- 
stoppered bottle ; this solution will keep 
good for several weeks if not exposed to 
the air. When about to use this solu- 
tion, nearly fill a vertical glass bath with 
it ; the plate is immersed in the liquid by 
means of hooks, called dippers. 

Fixing Solution, — 50 grains of cyanide 
of potassium dissolved in 5 oz. of dis- 
tilled water, that is to say, for every 
fluid ounce of solution required, mix 10 
grains of cyanide of potassium in 1 oz. of 
distilled water. Filter, and keep in a 
well-stoppered bottle, which, from the 
dangerous nature of the solution, should 
be labelled poison. 

Coating the Plate with Collodion,-^EoU 
th« plate, which must be perfectly dean 



and dry, in the left hand, or supported 
by a pneumatic holder, then pour on very 
steadily about as much collodion as will 
half cover the plate. Incline the plate, 
so that the collodion flows from one 
comer to the other, until the whole of 
the plate has been coated; then pour 
back the superfluous collodion into its 
bottle, from one of the comers of the 
plate. Now exclude all but vellow light 
from the dark room. When the collodion 
has been on the plate a few seconds it 
will set and have a dull appearance, the 
plate must then be immersed in the ni- 
trate of silver bath. Lift the dipper, 
lay the back of the plate on it, plunge 
them both steadily into the bath, move 
the plate about in the solution for a few 
seconds, then put the cover on the bath. 
The time the plate must be kept in the 
nitrate of silver varies with the tempe- 
rature, from 2 minutes in warm wea- 
ther, to 10 in cold weather. As soon as 
the collodion film assumes a creamy ap- 
pearance, remove the plate from the 
bath, being cautious to hold it as much 
as possible by the sides ; let it drain on 
blotting paper, then lay it in the dark 
slide, collodion side downwards ; close 
the slide. Have a little blotting paper 
in the dark slide, to absorb any little of 
the nitrate solution which remains on 
the plate. Have some of the developing 
4nd fixing solutions ready in separate 
glasses, and clean vrater handy. The 
action of the nitrate of silver bath trans- 
forms the iodide of cadmium into iodide 
of silver, which is sensitive to light ; the 
plate is then ready for exposure in the 
camera. If the plate is placed in the 
bath before the collodion film has set 
properly it will peel off, and it will be 
necessary to filter the nitrate of silver 
bath to remove it. The film must not 
be allowed to get too dry, before immer- 
sion in the bath, as it will then turn 
white at once, and will not produce a 
good photograph. It is important, in 
first placing the plate in the nitrate of 
silver bath, to do so steadily and conti- 
nuously, so as to avoid marking the plate 
with wavy lines and stains. Cover the 
bath when not in use. 
Expo8ur$,^EaYing arranged the focus 
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and finally adjusted the sitter, remore 
the focus screen from the camera, and 
put the dark slide in its place, cover the 
lens with the cap, draw up the shutter, 
which will turn down on the camera. 
Up to this point any little movement of 
the sitter is of no consequence, but 
having now given the final caution, 
gently remove the lens-cap, so as not to 
shake the camera, and note the time in 
seconds. The time for exposure varies 
considerably, on a bright day a shorter 
period suffices than on a dull day, but 
no certain rules can be laid down, as 
the nature of the light, the time of day, 
and the qualities of chemicals employed, 
are all elements in the calculation — a 
little practice will soon give an approxi- 
mation ; the usual failing with beginners 
is too long an exposure. Replace the 
iaip, close the sliding shutter, and take 
the slide into the dark room. 

Developing. — ^The plate must be im- 
mersed in the developing bath, by 
means of dippers, for about 15 seconds, 
gently moving it about in the solution. 
On removing the plate, it must be well 
washed with clean water; for this pur- 
pose a siphon washing bottle is very 
handy. This is a bottle, through the 
nork of which two glass tubes are 
passed. One of these tubes reaches 
nearly to the bottom of the bottle, the 
other only just passes through the cork; 
by blowing through this short tube the 
water passes up the long one, and is 
projected with more or less force in the 
desired direction. After the process of 
developing and washing, the plate is no 
longer affected by light, which may 
therefore be admitted if desired. 

Fixing, — ^The iodide of silver, which 
gives the creamy appearance to the 
collodionized plate, must be dissolved, 
by pouring some of the fixmg solution 
on and off the plate. As soon as those 
parts of the pUte which should repre- 
sent the black parts of the picture are 
quite clear,n)our off the fixing solution, 
and wash the plate thoroughly. Dty 
over a spirit lamp. At this stage ex- 
amine the plate, it should have a glossy 
appearance, and the blacks be very pure. 
If ''here is a foggy appearance, this may 



be removed by washing the plate, im** 
mediately after the fixine, in a solution 
composed of 15 grains of iodine, to an 
ounce of spirits of wine. When the 
fogging has disappeared, wash away the 
iodine, use the fixing solution again, 
wash and dry. If the plate is now 
satisfactory, varnish the film side with 
crystal varnish, or a very clear solution 
of gum arable ; apply in the same man- 
ner as the collodion, but run the surplus 
varnish off the plate quickly, as an 
excess of varnish injures the effect. The 
glass side should be coated with black 
vamuh, applied in a smooth layer, by a 
camel-hair brush. Place the plate in 
its mount, with a clean glass in front, 
and close in the back and sides, to pre- 
vent dust from getting in. 

Crystal Varnish. — Dissolve 1 ox. of 
white lac in 10 oz. of warm spirits of 
wine. Let the varnish settle for several 
weeln, then carefully decant ^e clear 
portion into a bottle for use. 

Black Varnish for Backing^ see p. 72. 

General Instructiona for Glaes Posi- 
tives. — ^If the picture is very dark it has 
not been exposed long enough; if, on 
the contrary, the shadows are weak, and 
the dark pa^ are not dark enough, the 
plate has been exposed too long. Fog- 
ging is a very common and troublesome 
occurrence; there are many things likely 
to cause it, and it is sometimes difficult 
to find which of them it is. Impure air 
in the rooms, such as from an escape of 
gas, or from new paint, will sometimes 
cause it, but usually it arises from some 
error in the manipulation, or defect in 
the chemicals. Try the nitrate of silver 
bath with litmus paper; add a little acid 
if the paper does not turn slightly red. 
Examine the window in the dark room, 
to see that the light admitted is of a suffi- 
ciently dark yellow or orange tinge, and 
see that no light enters at any other 
place — also make sure that there is no 
crevice m the camera through which 
light can pass. Collodion should not be 
used too. soon after it is made. It 
should be of a golden sherry colour; this 
may be obtained by adding a little of an 
old bottle of collodion, which is of a dark 
ooloor, or by pouring in a few drops of 
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tincture of iodiae. The principal oaiues 
of defects arising from faulty manipula- 
tion are, leaving the dereloping solution 
too long upon the plate ; this results in a 
bright silvery deposit. When the de- 
veloping solution has not been properly 
washed off before fixing, there will be 
green stains, especially at the edges. If 
the collodion is allowed to get too dry 
before being placed in the nitrate of 
silver bath, there will be transparent 
spots on the plate. If the developing 
solution does not fiow readily over the 
plate, and the operator does not perform 
the developing steadily and carefully, 
there will be stains or wavy lines on the 
picture. Any Boating dust in the air, 
or impurities in the solutions used, will 
cause spots and marks. If a picture, 
which is brilliant when wet, turns dull 
on drying, with misty blue shadows, 
the cause is bad collodion. 

OoLLODiow Negativbs. — ^The prin- 
cipal difference between the processes 
of negative and positive photography is, 
that the negative plate requires about 
three times longer exposure than the 
positive. The plates used may be the 
same, but certain modifications are 
necessary in the bath, chemicals, and 
col lodion. The developing solution must 
be kept on as long as the detaib of the 
picture continue to come out, then wash 
off. When the plate is held up to the 
light it should present the appearance 
of a much over-exposed positive, there 
being very little clear glass, and that 
only where the shadows are quite black, 
while those parts which represent the 
white parts of the picture should be 
quite opaque. It only happens under 
the most favourable conditions, in por^ 
traiture, that the first developing of the 
negative renders it sufficiently dense to 
produce good prints, hence the necessity 
of the subsequent operation called in- 
tensifying; this is a kind of seoond 
developing, by which the density is 
increased to the required degree. The 
process is as follows : — Put four or five 
drops of intensifying solution No. 2 into 
a clean glass ; then flood the plate with 
intensifying solution No. 1, and when it 
has covered the whole surface^ pour it 



off into the glass containing the No. 2 
solution, and shake the glass round so 
as to mix them, then immediately pour 
the mixture upon the plate in the same 
manner as the developer, pouring it off 
into the glass every few seconds, and 
holding Uie negative up to the light 
each time until it appears sufficiently 
dense. By careful printing a fairly good 
proof may be got from an over-exposed 
negative, but with an under-exposed 
negative no good result can be obtained. 
Great care must be taken not to continue 
the intensifying too long, or a deposit of 
red fog will take place, and the negative 
will be spoilt. While the intensifying 
is proceeding, the liquid gradually 
assumes a dark claret colour, and if 
kept on too long will become turbid and 
cause fogging. The point to which in- 
tensifying can be safely carried may be 
known, after a little experience, by a 
peculiar change of colour in the high 
lights of the picture which takes place 
just before fogging commences. When 
this change is observed the solution 
must be quickly washed o£ It is im- 
portant that the intensifier should not 
be poured on at the same part of the 
plate each time, or that part will become 
denser than the rest. The fixing is the 
same as in the positive process ; but a 
rather longer washing should be given. 
When dry, the $lm should be very 
slightly brushed with a soft camel- 
hair brush, made for the purpose, to 
remove any dust or loose particles of 
silver ; the plate must then be warmed 
until it is as hot as can be borne upon 
the back of the hand, and the negative 
varnish poured over the film in the same 
manner as the collodion ; it should not 
be drained off too rapidly, but allowed 
to flow slowly over the plate, so as not 
to leave too thin a coating. If only a 
few prints are required from the nega- 
tive, crystal varnish will answer the 
purpose ; but if it is desired to preserve 
the negative, and to get many prints 
trom it, the crystal varnish will not 
give sufficient protection, and a spirit 
varnish must be used, which gives a 
much harder surface. When the sur- 
plus varnish hss nm off, the plate must 
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06 again gently heated until the varnish 
u dry. J£xperience alone will indicate 
the proper heat to use when applying 
the vanuih ; if the plate be not warm 
enough the yamish will dry dull, and if 
too hot it will run into streaks and be 
liable to blister. If any varnish should 
get apon the wrong side of the glass it can 
be cleaned off with a little alcohol. As 
soon as the plate is cold it is ready for 
printing from. 

FaulU in Negatives, — In addition to 
the faults which occur in positives, 
there are some others to which negatives 
are liable. If the negative is deficient 
in density, and has somewhat the appear- 
ance of a positive, it is the result of 
under-exposure, or may be caused by 
washing off the developer too soon. If 
the deep shadows, which should be clear 
glass, are veiled by a grey deposit^ and 
the whole picture is wanting m vigour 
and contrast, it is caused by over-expo- 
sure. Ked or brown fog, generally 
beginning at one corner of the plate, is 
caused by keeping the intensifier on too 
long. The film tears and leaves the 
glass while being washed. This will 
sometimes occur when the negative has 
been much intensified. Remedy — longer 
exposure and less intensifying. The 
film splits and peeb off the plate when 
dry. Cause — ^imperfectly cleaned glass 
or bad collodion. Numerous minute 
transparent spots, called pinholes, indi- 
cate that the bath is out of order. 
Small crystals which form under and 
upon the film when dry are from traces 
of the fixing solution which has not 
been completely washed off. 

Soften^ of Photographio Pictures, — 
The likenesses produced by photograph 
have, in many oases, a harshness which 
is extremely disagreeable. The camera 
will tell the truth, but its effects may 
be toned down so as to give the features 
sometiiing of that softness which is 
generally imparted by the portrait 
painter. For this purpose use a lace 
curtain stretched between the sitter and 
the camera — ^the nearer it is to the 
latter, the more softness it imparts. 
The grain of a chalk drawing it pro- 
duced by the threads, and characttristict 



of the model which would not bear pro- 
minence are pleasingly softened down. 

PRnmNa Process. — ^The copies taken 
from the negative are printed upon 
paper containing a salt which forms 
chloride of silver by decomposing the 
nitrate of silver in the sensitizing solu- 
tion. 

Positive Pa/)^.— Specially prepared 
paper for positives is easily obtained. 
The size is 32 in. by 17 in. ; the weight 
varies, but should not be less than 
24 lbs. to the ream for paper to be 
albumenized, and for salted paper about 
18 lbs. a ream will be heavy enough. 
Reject any sheets having black spots or 
blemishes, and those that are uneven in • 
texture. Select the most even side for 
the chemicals, by examining each sheet 
in a reflected light, marking the wrong 
side with a pencil. Always hold the 
paper by the extreme edge, as a slight 
stain is sure to be found where the 
fingers have touched it. For portraits, 
and most other uses, the paper is albu- 
menized on one side, the resulting print 
then having a more or less glazed sur- 
ges, according as to whether or not the 
albumen has been diluted. When pho- 
tographs are printed to be afterwards 
coloured, so-called pkun paper is used, 
which gives a dull surface like an en- 
graving. Positive paper, when treated 
with a solution of nitrate of silver, has 
the property of rapidlv darkening on 
being exposed to the sunlight ; if, there- 
fore, a sheet of it is placed behind a 
negative and exposed to the light, where 
the clear portions of the negative allow 
the light to pass through, the paper will 
become dark, whilst the dark parts of 
the negative which obstruct the light 
will remain white on the positive paper. 
When the positive print is obtained, it 
has to be soaked in the fixing solution 
to remove all the chloride of silver 
which has not been affected by the light. 
A careful washing in clean water com- 
pletes the process of printing. 

Albumenixed Paper, — ^There are several 
well-known papers sold ; Rive, which ia 
a French paper, has a high glaze and fine 
surface; the Saxe, which is more um- 
form in its texture, is made in Germany: 
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and that made by Towgood. Positire 
paper it albamenized by placing it in a 
mixture composed of the white of eggs 
and gait. To the white of each mo- 
derate-eized egg use 15 grains of com- 
mon salt rednced to a fine powder; 
whisk until the albumen is all white 
froth. Leave this froth in a glazed 
earthen pan for about 12 hours, by 
which time most of it has settled into 
clear albumen ; pour the clear portion 
into a flat porcelain tray. This tray 
should be somewhat larger than the 
sheets of paper to be albumenized. Lift 
the paper up by the ends, and lay it 
careAilly on the albumen, keeping the 
side marked as inferior uppermost and 
dry. The paper should be slightly 
damp before it is thus treated, as it then 
takes the idbumen more regularly, and 
b not so liable to air -bubbles. The 
paper must be lifted at each end, and 
should any air-bubbles appear, brush 
them off with a card or small brush, 
replacing the paper in the bath. Wher- 
ever the albumins does not come into 
actual contact with the paper, a white 
mark will appear in the print. Bemove 
the paper from the bath, and place it to 
dry on a cardboard frame, or suspended 
at the comers by clips. Paper glazed 
with pure albumen acquires too brilliant 
a glaze for portraits ; the albumen may 
be diluted with from } to ^ of its bulk 
of water. Albumenized paper is not 
sensitive to light, but absorbs moisture 
from the atmosphere very rapidly, it 
should therefore be kept in tin or zinc 



Plain Paper. — Albumenized paper 
may be used as plain paper, if instead of 
sensitizing the glazed side, the plain 
side is plw^ in the sensitizing solution. 
Or place some sheets of Saze paper in a 
salting bath of 100 grains each of chlo- 
ride of barium and chloride of ammo- 
nium, and 20 grains of citrate of soda 
dissolved in 20 oz. of water. Leave the 
paper in the bath for about 5 minutes, 
carefully removing all air-bubbles. Then 
hang the sheets to dry. The pictures 
produced on this latter paper are not so 
rich in appearance as those printed on 
albumenized paper. 



Preparing the PofMr.— This opera- 
tion must be performed in the dark 
room, or it may be done by candlelight, 
as the prepared paper is not so sensitive 
as the glass plates. The paper must be 
cut into pieces of a convenient size, at 
least a quarter of an inch smaller than 
the dish which is used to contain the 
sensitizing nitrate of silver solution. 
The dish must be perfectly clean, and 
contain solution at least half an inch 
deep. The piece of paper is then to be 
laid gently upon the surface of the solu- 
tion, with the albumenized, or the 
selected, side, if plain paper, downwards, 
and allowed to float upon it without 
wetting the back; after about 30 se- 
conds the paper should be raised from 
the solution at one end, and if any air- 
bubbles appear they must be broken, 
either by blowing on them or by touch- 
ing them with a piece of clean blotting 
paper, and the paper being again laid 
upon the solution, the other end must 
be raised and treated in a similar 
manner. The paper must not be en- 
tirely removed from the bath, or it will 
curl up, and the back come in contact 
with the prepared side. After floating 
from 4 to 5 minutes the paper may 
be removed from the bath, being lifted 
slowly by one comer with ebonite for- 
ceps, and held over the dish until it 
ceases to drip, when it should be hung 
up to dry, either by suspending it with 
a pin through one comer, to the edge of 
a shelf^ or by hanging it by a glass clip 
to a line. Carefully prevent any of the 
solution frx)m running on the back of 
the paper. When the paper is thoroughly 
dry it should be cut into pieces rather 
smaller than the negative to be used, 
and placed in a portfolio or a book. 
Good paper will keep two or three days 
after being sensitized if carefully ex- 
cluded from light and air ; but it should 
always be used as soon as possible, as 
recently-sensitized paper always yields 
better prints than that which has been 
kept for some time. If it is required 
to keep the sensitized paper for any 
length of time, it must be placed in an 
air-tight zinc or tin box, with a little 
saucer containing some dry crystals of 
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chloride of calcium. This substance 
absorbs any moisture there may be in 
the air in the box, and thus keeps the 
paper dry. 

Prm^wi^.— The negatire being placed 
in the printing frame, plain side down- 
wards, the paper is to be laid upon it, 
with the prepared side in contact with 
the varnished side of the negative ; the 
back of the frame is then put into its 
place and the springs closed ; if it has 
screws, these should be tightly screwed 
down to prevent the paper ttom shift- 
ing ; it is then ready to be exposed to 
the light. With good dense negatives 
the printing may be conducted in direct 
sunshine, but weak negatives are best 
printed from in diffused light. The 
print must be examined at intervals to 
see how it proceeds; this is done by 
raising one side of the hinged back of 
the frame and turning back the paper 
from the negative, being careful always 
to keep the other end of the frame 
dosed, so that the paper may not be dis- 
placed, and not allowing any strong 
light to fall upon the paper while the 
{nme is open. The printing must be 
allowed to go on until the picture has 
become rather darker than it is in- 
tended ultimately to be, as the subse- 
quent operations of toning and fixing 
exercise, to a certain extent, a kind of 
bleaching effect upon it. The back of 
the printing frame must be quite flat, 
otherwise the paper will not be in per- 
fect contact with the negative. A 
passable print may be got from a weak 
negative, if the exposure to the light be 
prolonged, but difiiised, not direct sun- 
light, should be used in this case. For 
vignettes, or other photographs, where 
white or graduated backgrounds are de- 
sired, glasses for the printing frame are 
used, having yellow borders, which pre- 
vent the passage of the pure white ravs 
of light. The resulting print will only 
be black under the unobscured portions 
of the glass. The same course may be 
adopted when the background of a ne- 
gative is in any way defective. If a 
recently vamuhed negative is exposed 
to the direct action of the sun's rays, it 
irtU probably stick to the paper; in 



such cases it is preferable to use diffused 
light, or to cover the face of the frama 
with thin white paper. As a general 
rule, the printing should proceed until 
those parts which ore to be white 
assume a slight tint; this will taka 
from ten minutes to a whole day, ac- 
cording to the quality of the negative 
and the amount of light. When the 
prints are finished they must be kept in 
the dark until all that are required tha 
same day are done; the toning and 
fixing should then be proceeded with as 
soon as possible, as if delayed many 
hours the prints will not tone readily, 
and if kept long not at all. 

Toning. — ^The toning and fixing may 
be carried on in diffused light, as it is 
difficult toiudge of the colour in toning 
by artificial light; but not more light 
than is necessary should be admitted to 
the room, and the prints shielded from 
it as much as convenient. If too much 
light be admitted, the prints will ac- 
quire a pink colour while toning. The 
prints must first be washed for 10 or 
15 minutes in at least three changes of 
rain or distilled water, and then im- 
mersed in the toning bath, which should 
be poured into a glass or porcelain dish ; 
while in the toning bath the prints must 
be moved about ^om time to time, so 
that it may act equally on all parts of 
them, and only a few prints should be 
in the bath at one time. Ailer being 
in the toning bath a few minutes, the 
red brick colour which the prints 
usually present after washing will begin 
to change, and gradually become darker 
until they are a purple black, at which 
point they should be removed from the 
bath and placed in clean water until all 
are readv. If it is desired that the 
prints should be of a brown or sepia 
tone, they must be taken from the batk 
when they reach the required tint, 
which will be rather lighter after fixing. 
If the prints are left too long in the 
bath they will acquire a cold ii^y tone, 
which is very undesirable. Prints on 
albumenized paper require more gold in 
the toning bath than those on plain 
salted paper. 

Fixitg, — ^The quantity of fixing iolu- 
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tion required will be in proportion to 
the number of printi to be fixed ; for 
one dozen, or leee, of the )-plate tize, 
5 oz. will be eoffident, and for a larger 
number the quantitr moat be propor- 
tionally increaaed. The prints must re- 
main in it for 20 minnteii and daring 
that time must be frequently mored 
about and separated, and from time to 
time turned orer, lo that the aolution 
ihall act equally on orery part of the 
paper. If this is not careftilly attended 
to Uie pictures will soon become dls- 
ooloured and fade. After SO minutes' 
immersion in the fixing bath, the prints 
must be lifted out, one at a time, held 
np by one comer for a few seconds to 
drain, and then plunged into a ressel of 
clean water. The hyposulphite solution 
should be used slightly warm. 

TToM^.-^The object of this process 
it to secure the stability of the picture 
by removine all traces of the fixing 
solution with which the paper is satu- 
rated. One of the chief caiises of the 
ibding of prints is insufficient washing. 
The water in which the prints are plac^ 
must be changed at least six times, at 
interrals of about an hour, and each 
time the water is changed the prints 
should be taken out separately and 
drained before being put into the fresh 
water. In the last change they may 
remain all night. The more capacious 
the vessel us^ in this process, and the 
oftener the water is changed, the more 
permanent the prints will be. An 
earthenware pan will be found conre- 
nient. Wooden or metallic ressels must 
be carefully aroided. A convenient way 
«f washing prints is to place them in a 
large pie-dish or a photographic dish, 
and place this in a sink, under a tap 
turned on only sufficiently to run a small 
stream continuously, which should run 
in at the higher end of the dish, this 
being slightly tilted. The prints will 
thus be kept in continual motion br the 
water, and in one night be perfectly 
washed. Another meuiod is to pin the 
prints by their edges in a row to a long 
slip of wood, such as a lath, and set 
them afloat in a water dstera for 12 
honxf. 



M^imimg. — When the prints hare 
been thoroughly washed and drained 
they should be lud between sheets of 
clean blotting paper, to absorb the su- 
perfluous water, and afterwards dried. 
As they usually curl up when dry, they 
may be flattened by drawing the back of 
the paper over any blnnt-^ged instru- 
ment, such as a paper knife, or the back 
may be pressed with a warm flat-iron ; 
th^ are next to be cut to the proper size 
by means of a glass cutting shape and 
a sharp knife, and then mounted on 
cards with a newly-made cold paste of 
dextrine or starch. The appearance of 
the finished prints is greatly improred 
by having them rolled. 

Good photographers usually cover 
small defects in likenesses by touching 
them witn a small brush dipped in 
colour the same tone as the print 

To Vcamiih Oartes de Ytsite. -^Th% 
mounted photograph must first be sized 
with a warm solution of 10 mins of 

Sslatine dissolred in 1 oz. of water, 
ot-press, or burnish with a burnisher. 
Then apply crystal enamel, by means of 
a small piece of cotton wool saturated 
with the enamel, and wrapped in a per- 
f^ly clean piece -of white calico rag, 
slightly moistened with hnseed oil. 
Gently rub this over the picture with a 
circular motion, until it becomes bril- 
liant, then finish bv applying a little 
spirits of wine, and lastly linseed oil, in 
the same manner. 

Crystal EnameL — Dissolve 1 oz. of 
white lac in 10 oz. of warm alcohol* 
Let the mixtui*e stand for some weeks, 
then decant the clear portion for use. 

Defects in Patter Prinfs.— A marbled 
appearance on the surface of the paper 
indicates that it has been removed from 
the sensitizing solution too soon, or else 
that the solution U too weak. As th0 
strength of the solution is decreased 
each time it is used, it should be tested 
occasionally with the argentometer, and 
sufficient nitrate of silver added to bring 
it lo its original strength of 60 graini 
to the ounce. White spots are th« 
result of air-bnbbles which hare not 
been detected and dispersed while th« 
paper wat being sensitized. Red spott 
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which will not change colour in the 
toning bath are caused by touching the 
iSeice of the print with the finger, which 
has left a greasy impression on the al- 
bnmen. If the prints are weak and 
slaty in colour, either the negative is in 
^Bittlt, the paper is bad, or the sensi- 
tizing solution is too weak. If the 
prints become yellow or spotted after 
they are finished it is because the fixing 
and washing processes have not been 
properly carried out. 

Plain CoUodion,—Uiz in a bottle, 
gun-cotton, 450 grains; ether, 25 ox.; 
spirits of wine, 7 ox. Shake these 
well together, and leave to settle for 
several days. If well corked, this mix- 
ture may be kept for any length of time. 
SensUixed Collodion, — ^Add to 1 ox. 
of the plain collodion, 6 drams spirits of 
wine. If ox. ether, and 3 drams of 
iodide of bromide solution. Shake the 
bottle well; the mixture is then ready, 
but is improved by being kept 4 or 
5 hours before nsins. In hot weather 
a little more alcohol and less ether, in 
very cold weather more ether and less 
alcohol must be used. As sensitized 
collodion does not preserve its qualities 
well, it is better not to mix the plain 
eollodion, and the iodide and bromide 
solution until shortly before required 
for use. 

lodidt and Bromide Solution, — Iodide 
of cadmium, 154 grains; bromide of cad- 
mium, 54 grains; spirits of wine, 
d} ox. Pound the iodide and bromide 
very fine in a mortar, adding the spirits 
gradually ; when the iodide and bromide 
are dissolved, pass the solution through 
a filter paper into a bottle. This solu- 
tion will not deteriorate if kept in a 
closely-stoppered bottle. 

loaide of Cadmium. — Put 4 ox. of 
iodine into a pint of water, add 2 ox. 
of cadmium, broken small. Warm gra- 
dually, and keep the water at about 190^ 
Fahr. for several hours; when the liquid 
becomes colourless, let it cool, and then 
filter. The remaining cadmium may be 
again used. Evaporate the solution 
down to crystals, which must be 
pounded in a mortar to a fino powder* 
Keep in a stoppered bottle. 



Bromide of Cadmium, — Pour 3 ox. of 
bromide into 1 pint of water, then add 
2 ox. cadmium, broken small ; put into 
a stoppered flask. Let the ingredients 
stand for several days, shaking the flask 
occasionally. When the solution becomes 
discoloured, filter and evaporate, reduce 
to powder, and keep in a stoppered 
bottle. 

Iodized Collodion may be made at one 
operation; it should be kept 2 days 
fa«fore being used, but is less reliable, if 
kept for any length of time, than is 
scnsitixed collodion which has been made 
as above described, as the iodide will 
decompose the other ingredients. Place 
16 grains of gun-cotton in a bottle, add 
18 grains of iodide of cadmium in 
powder, and 6 grains of bromide of 
cadmium in powder, and 1} ox. of 
spirits of wine, sp. gr. *805. Shake the 
bottle until the iodide and bromide are 
dissolved, then add 3 ox. ether, sp. gr. 
*720, and shake until the cotton is dis- 
solved. After settling for 24 hours 
decant the clear portion into small well- 
stoppered bottles. 

Nitrate of Silver Bath for Negativei, 
— Recrystallixed nitrate of silver, ) ox. ; 
distilled water, 7 ox. ; collodion, 7 drops. 
Shake well together until the crystals 
have dissolved, then filter. The purity 
of the negative bath is a matter ot 
great importance; none but the best 
recrystallixed nitrate of silver must be 
used, and the introduction of foreign 
matter of every kind must be carefully 
guarded against. When the bath gets 
out of order, which will not occur very 
soon if it is properly used, it should b(i 
diluted with an equal bulk of distilled 
water, and exposed to the sun for a few 
days in a white glass bottle, then filtered^ 
and sufficient nitrate of silver added tc 
restore the strength to 85 grains an 
ounce, as indicated by the argentometer. 

Developing Solution for Negativei,-^^ 
Protosulphate of iron, 75 grains ; glacial 
acetic acid, 2 drams ; alcohol, 2 drams ; 
distilled water, 5 ox. Dissolve the crys* 
tals in the water, then add the acid 
and aloohol, and filter. This solution 
will keep good fbr several weeks. In 
I hot weather a little more acetic acid 
%% 
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maj be added, and i( it does not flow 
readily the alcohol may be increa«ed. 

InUntifymg SoMUm, No, 1. — Pyro- 
gallic acid, 10 graim; citric acid, 10 
(Trains; distilled water, 5 oz. This 
solution will not keep long; when it 
becomes brown it should be thrown 
away. No, 2, — ^Recrystallized nitrate 
of silTer, 40 grains ; distilled water, 
1 oz. Dissolre and filter. This solution 
will keep for any length of time. 

Another IiUmtifying Bath, — ^A satu- 
rated solution of bichloride of mercury 
in water. Powder the bichloride of 
mercury, place in a bottle, add the 
water, and shake. Place the negative 
plate in a bath of the solution, remore 
when the film assumes a milky white 
appearance, wash, and then plunge in a 
solution of 1 oz. of liquid ammonia to 
«0 oz. of water, which immediately 
darkens the plate. Remore the plate, 
wash, and place to dry. This mode of 
intensifying may be regulated by leaving 
the plate in the bichloride of mercury 
^, shorter time, when it will require a 
jreaker ammonia bath than that above 
given. 

Fixing Solution for iVJ^oiitws.— Hypo- 
sulphite of soda, 5 oz. ; distilled water, 
5 oz. Dissolve and filter. Thb solution 
will keep good for many months. 

Sensitizing Solution for Paper. — ^Ni- 
trate of silver, 5 drams; distilled water, 
5 oz.; nitric acid, 2 drope; kaolin, 
1 oz. Dissolve the nitrate of silver 
m the water, and then add the add and 
kaolin ; the kaolin will not dissolve, its 
use being to prevent the solution becom- 
ing discoloured after using. This solu- 
tion will not require filtering ; it must 
be allowed to settle until quite clear, 
and when required for use decanted 
carefully, leaving the kaolin in the 
bottle; after using, it should be returned 
to the bottle and well shaken with the 
kaolin, which will carry down all the 
colouring matter as it subsides. As this 
solution rapidly becomes weaker by 
using, it should be tested with the 
argentometer occasionally, and suflkient 
nitrate of silver added to restore it 
to its proper strength, which is 60 
grains to the ounce. 



Another Negative Collodion, — ^Ether, 
} oz.; alcohol, } oz.; cotton, 7 grains; 
bromide of cadmium, } grain ; bromide of 
ammonium,!} grain; iodide of cadmium, 
2^ grains ; iodide of calcium, 1 grain ; 
iodide of potassium, 1 grain ; iodide of 
ammonium, 1 grain. For intensifjring, 
flood with chloride of gold, 1 grain; 
water, 15 oz.; then wash and flood 
with pyrogallic acid, 2 grains; water, 

3 oz. 

Toning Baths,--!. Chloride of gold, 

4 grains ; acetate of soda, } oz. ; distilled 
water, 10 oz. Dissolve and filter. In 
purchasing chloride of gold in small 
quantities it will be found best to have 
it in solution containing 4 grains to 
each ounce of water. This solution 
improves by keeping, but will require a 
little chloride of gold added to it occa- 
sionally. A black deposit will form in 
it after using, which should be removed 
by filtering. 

2, To produce black to bright sepia 
tones, according to length of immer- 
sion ; — ^Take carbonate of soda sufficient 
to cover a threepenny-piece; dissolve 
it in a teaspoonftu of cold water in a 
cup; add 2 grains chloride of gold; 
then add 8 oz. of boiling water; use 
in 15 minutes. After toning, pour it into 
a stock bottle, adding a particle of ace- 
tate of soda to dve it keeping qualities. 
The next batch to tone, commencing 
in same manner, but using half the 
above quantities. Add it to the stock, 
and tone immediately, and so keep on, 
omitting the acetate of soda, which 
should be used but once in twenty 
times. It is well known that one for- 
mula will suit one paper but not another. 
This will suit Hart's albumenized paper. 

Fixing Solution for Paper Prints. — 
Hyposulphite of soda, 8 oz.; distilled 
water, 1 pint. This solution must only 
be used onoe, as it is useless afterwards. 

Stopping^out Negatives, — Small round 
transparent spots are freauently founu 
on glass negatives, which if not stopped* 
out, occasion corresponding black spots 
on the print. Lay the plate on a slab 
of glass, having either direct or reflected 
light shming up through it. Then 
cover the s|wt8 with a mixture com* 
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poted of 10 parts iyory black, 2 parts 
saturated solation gum arabic, 2 parts 
white honey, 1 part sugar-candy ; well 
mix, and appW with a fine camel-hair 
brush. Should the spots on the negatire 
be black, or opaque, white spots will be 
formed on the print, these are easily 
tinted with a little water colour, to 
match the other portions of the print, 
it is seldom necessary therefore to alter 
the negatire on this account. 

Aibumen VamisAfor Negative*. — Re- 
more the cords and yolks from several 
eggs, whisk the albumen to a froth, let 
it settle. Decant the clear portion, add 
half its bulk of distilled water, and one 
dram of liquid ammonia for each pmt 
of the varnish. After having washed 
the plate, and whilst the film is still 
damp, apply the varnish in the same 
way that collodion is poured on. Re- 
peat the operation, then place the plate 
to dry, with the film side protected 
from dust. 

Amber Vamiah for NegoHves. — Fill 
three-fourths of a bottle with small 
pieces of yellow amber, pour upon it a 
mixture of equal parts of chloroform 
and eiher, in sufficient quantity to just 
cover the amber. After standing several 
days filter the liquid ; use doselv-stop- 
pered bottles. Pour the varnish over 
the collodion film of the negative, drain 
and let dry. This varnish is more 
easily applied than the crystal varnish, 
as it does not require artificial heat to 
dry it, but it does not give such a firm 
vamislk to the negatives. The amber 
which remains in the bottle, after the 
liquid varnish has been poured off, may 
be used again and again for the same 
purpose. 

Views and Landsoapes.— In taking 
views, the process is exactly the same 
as in the case of portraits, except that the 
exposure is verv much less. Views can 
be taken with the ordinary portrait lens, 
although distant objects are generally 
produ<»d by it on too small a scale; 
this difficulty may be overcome by re- 
moving the back pair of lenses from the 
tube and using the front combination 
only, provided the camera will open to 
• sufficient length for focnssipg. 



OopTiKa PiCTUBES. — Pictures and 
engravings can be easily reproduced by 
photography. If framed the glass must 
be removed, or the reflected lisht will 
interfere with the image formed by the 
lens. The picture must be placed in a 
good light, and the front of the camera 
must he parallel with it, or the copy 
will be distorted. A small stop should 
be used, and the negative rather under- 
exposed than otherwise. Copies of pho- 
tographs, except on a reduced scale, are 
seldom as satisfactory as the original, for 
the grain of the paper gives a peculiar 
mottled effect to the picture. 

Toning Bath. — ^To produce rich pur- 
ple tones ; — 30 grains acetate of soda, 
10 oz, water, 5 grains carbonate of 
soda. This to be mixed some hours 
before wanted, and chloride of gold 
sufficient to tone the prints in luind 
added just before required for use. The 
bath works quickly hot and slowly when 
cold ; the solution may be used over and 
over again. 

Tbning and Fixing in one F^. — ^The 
following formula yields a fine, ricn, 
warm, black tone, with somewhat rosy 
half. Water, 2 oz.; sulphocyanide of 
ammonium, 50 grains; hyposulphite 
of soda, 240 grains : acetate of soda, 15 
grains; chloride of gold, 1 grain. Dis- 
solve the gold in a small quantity of 
water, and add it to the other solution. 
The bath inay be used immediately after 
preparing. The prints are not washed 
before putting them into the bath. They 
become yellow at first, but aflerwards 
recover their force. The toning and 
fixing takes about 10 or 15 minutes, 
but can be continued for some hours. 
The acetate may be substituted by the 
benzoate, the phosphate, borate, citrate, 
or any other such salt, for the purpose 
of modifying the tint desired. 

To qiickly obtain Positive Prints. — 
In dull weather it is sometimes neces- 
sary to expose the paper for a whole 
day before a positive print can be 
obtained, and although albumenized 
paper prints more rapidly than plain 
paper, the time necessary is still often 
inconveniently long. This trouble may 
bo avoided by tl^e foUowing process ;-»- 
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Cut plain paper to th« required slie, let 
It float on the sorfaoe of a solution oom- 
posed of 10 grains of iodide of potas* 
sinm dissolved in erery 3^ os. of the 
water required fbr the bath. ¥nien it 
has remained in this solution about one 
minute, remove and drain. Then float 
it for about one minute, in the dark, 
on a sensitizing bath comnosed of 8} ox. 
ef water, 80 grains of rased nitrate of 
silver, and 800 grains of glacial acetic 
acid. Withdraw, drain, and press care- 
fully between several folds of pure white 
blottmg paper. Then place the paper, 
still slightly damp, upon the negative. 
The exposure, in diflused light, neces- 
sary in this case, will only be from about 
5 to 15 seconds. Remove the paper from 
the negative, and place it on a glass plate, 
with the sensitized side of the paper 
uppermost. Then spread some of the 
following developing solution over it, 
with a flue soft brush ; — 15 grains of 
gallic add, dissolved in 85 oz. of 
warm water, 8} drams glacial acetio 
acid; mix and niter. As soon as the 
picture is sufficiently developed, place it 
in water, to stop the action of the 
developing solution. Tone in a weak 
solution of chloride of gold, with a 
small quantity of carbonate of soda. 
Then soak for several hours in plenty of 
clean water. 

Thomas Sutton's Wet Collodion 
Pboobbb. — The old process has one weak 
point, which renders it unfit for long 
exposures to dark subjects, such as 
interiors, — ^the free nitrate which must 
be left upon the film in order to render 
it sensitive gradually attacks the iodide 
of silver, and combines with it to form 
lodo-nitrate. From this Sutton's wet 
oollodlon process is free, whilst all the 
good qualities of the old method are 
retained. The process consists in using a 
bromized collodion containing no iodide, 
exciting the plate in a nitrate bath, 
washing off the free nitrate, pouring 
an organifier over the film, exposing 
it wet in the camera, and developing it 
by the alkaline method, after which it 
may be fixed, washed, and varnished in 
the usual way. After making the plate 
visibly dean, and wiping it dry, put it 



upon a wooden French plate-holder wKb 
a screw, and pour upon it a little tripol! 
made into a eream with a mixture of 
equal parts of alcohol and ammonia. 
After rubbing this all over the plate 
with a tuft of cotton wool, polish it with 
a dean dry tuft of the same wool, and 
carefUly wipe the edges. The mere 
cleaning of the plate may be done with 
nitric add or aqua regia, followed by 
copious washing. The collodion film 
adheres best to a plate which has been 
finally polished with tnpoli rendered 
alkaline in the manner described. It is 
a good plan to use a coating fluid made 
by dissolvine india-rubber in any of its 
solvents, such as mineral naphtha, chlo- 
roform, or kerosolene. Three grains of 
india-rubber paste dissolved in a dram 
of chloroform, add kerosolene to make 
up the ounce. The solution is then left 
to settle, and the upper part is caref\illy 
decanted for use. It is poured over the 
drv polished plate in the same way as 
collodion ; the film sets in a minute or 
two, and then the collodion may be 
poured on. A slight opalescence in the 
rubber film is of no consequence, as this 
does not show after the collodion has 
been applied to it. The advantage of 
the coating fluid is, that it fills up holes 
and scratches in the plate, and renders 
them comparatively harmless. It is a 
great safeguard against splitting and 
blistering of the film in the various 
operations, where these are protracted. 
Albumen must not be used as a ooating 
fluid in this process, because it would 
injure the bath. For the collodion any 

ri pyroxyline will do; it need not 
especially powdery. The collodion 
should not be anhydrous. ^ The ether 
should be absolute, but the alcohol may 
lie between 808 sp. gr. and 812 sp. gr., 
according to the proportion in which it 
is added. In summer, and particularly 
in a hot climate, the alcohol should be 
in excess of the ether; but in winter 
there may be 5 parts of ether to 
8 of alcohol. The more alcohol, the 
stronger it should be. When alcohol 
805 sp.gr. is used, with the thermometer 
at 00^ Fahr., there may be three times 
as much alcohol as ether m the eollo- 
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''ion, but tht film » thta twt fubject 
to nibs. The oollodion should h% bro- 
miMd with bromide of cadmium, beoaxise 
that u 80 soluble in alcohol that a 
larger dose of it may be introduced with 
^cilitj. There are two kinds of cad- 
mium bromide— one anhydrous, the 
other containing four equivalents of 
water. The latter is preferable, as 
being the least trouble to dissolve, but 
the water may be expelled by heating 
the crystals in a capsule. The quantity 
of bromide to an ounce of collodion is a 
matter of some importance, because the 
sensitiveness of the film, and the density 
of the negative, depend upon there being 
plenty of bromide of silver upon the 
plate. Twelve grains of hydrated cad- 
mium bromide to an ounce of collodion 
will be found a good proportion. Less 
than this is liable to give thin nega- 
tives, which require to be intensified 
with silver. Films thinly bromized 
are also less sensitive than those of the 
full density. According to Sutton a 
good test for the mechanical quality 
of collodion is to pour a little upon a 
glass plate, and examine the film a few 
minuUs ailer, when it has become per- 
fectly dry. If it appears opalescent, or 
if it shows structure, the collodion is 
bad, and useless for any purpose. The 
best solvents to employ are pure alco- 
hol, and methylated ether which has 
been redistilled with quick lime. The 
fresher they are, the better apparently. 
The bromized collodion will keep inde- 
finitely; but when great sensitiveness 
is required it is better to use it fresh. 
The nitrate bath should not be less than 
80 grains to the ounce. It should be 
made with pure neutral nitrate of silver. 
A minim of nitric acid may then be 
added to every 5 oz. of solution, m 
order to neutralize any free oxide of 
silver which it may contain. This bath 
is costly in the first instance, but as 
there is subsequently no waste of silver 
it is economical in the long run. No 
•ilver is used in developing, and all that 
clings to the back and front of the plate 
on its removal from the bath goes into 
the washing waters, and is eventually 
rtstored to the bath without having to 



be reduced. It is immaterial how long 
the plate remains in the bath, provided 
it remains long enough, about 8 minutes 
in summer, and 5 minutes in winter. 
Too short an immersion in the bath is 
proved by the film not possessing its 
maximum cff sensitiveness, and the ne» 
gative being bright, dense, and hud. 
The appearance of the film is a sure 
guide to the Ml time of immersion in 
the bath; but as it matters not how 
much the proper time is exceeded, no 
mistake need be made in this matter. 
This strong bath does not produce pin^ 
holes. These proceed in general from 
particles of dust which sti<^ to the film. 
The film is so thoroughly washed in 
this process that any crvstals of bromo- 
nitrate which might adhere to it would 
be decomposed and removed by the 
washing water. This immunity frxHo 
pinholes produced by double salts is one 
of the advantages of Sutton's method. 
The nitrate bath does not seem to get 
out of order so quickly in this as in the 
common wet process. It does not re- 
quire treatment with bicarbonate of 
soda, and sunning every now and then, 
to keep it in good working condition. 
It is necessary, however, to keep it 
always up to the right strength. The 
vessel in which it is kept should be left 
open in order that the ether and alcohol 
may evaporate. There should be a series 
of at least three vertical washing baths, 
placed side by side, and filled with dis- 
tilled or clean rain water. The plate, 
on its removal ftt>m the nitrate bath, is 
to be placed in each of these for 2 or 
8 minutes, and then transferred to 
a large pan of rain water, with a lid, in 
which it may remain until required for 
use. Washing bath No. 1 soon acquires 
a quantitv of silver nitrate, and this 
solution should be used instead of water 
for making fresh nitrate bath to replen- 
ish with. The gap thus made in No. I 
must be filled up by water from No 3, 
and so on. By proceeding thus, not a 
single grain of nitrate of silver is wasted, 
but the whole of it is utilised In forming 
the sensitive film of bromide upon the 
plate. It is absolutely neceesary to 
remove all > the free nitrate from the 
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film, for, if any should remain, it would 
at onoe b« darkened bj the contact of 
the alkaline dereloper. Five minutes 
m the three baths is the least time that 
can with safety be allowed for the 
removal of the free nitrate. A plate 
which has been left for 80 hours in 
the nitrate bath may afterwards be left 
for 3 days in the pan of rain water, and 
still give a bright and beautiful nega- 
tive. Portrait photographers will find 
it a great advantage to be able thus to 
prepare their plates beforehand, ready 
for use at a moment's notice when a 
sitter arrives. 

The Orgcmifier must be applied after 
the remold of the plate from the rain- 
water pan. It is only necessary first to 
give it a rinse with a little clean rain or 
distilled water. Spring water should on 
BO account be employed for rinsing the 
plate. For the usual organifier employ 
albumen, Ipart; distill^ water, from 
3 to 6 parts. For the highest attain- 
able degree of sensitiveness use Nelson's 
neutral gelatine, 3 grains; sub-carbo- 
nate of soda, 1 grain ; distilled water, 
1 oz. The albumen and water should be 
beaten up together and then allowed to 
settle. The clear liquid should be filtered 
through a piece of cambric folded twice. 
The gelatine should be dissolved by 
heat, and the solution filtered after the 
alkali is added. Neither of the above 
organifiers keep well. They ferment and 
become putrid in a few days. It is im- 
portant to use pure neutral gelatine. 
When the plate is not to be exposed im- 
mediately after it is organlfied, but has 
to be kept for some hours before the ex- 
posure or development, one-half of the 
water which the organifier contains 
should be replaced by pure glycerine. 
This will keep the film moist and in good 
condition for at least a day and a night. 
By the use of elycenne in the organifier 
a landscape photographer may prepare 
his plates in the morning, expose them 
during the day, and develop them at 
night. Such plates cannot well be pre- 
pared in a tent, but they may be carried 
for a whole sunmier's day ready pre- 
pared, and be developed in a light and 
portable tent soon after their exposure. 



This method is less troublesome than the 
preparation t>f dry plates. The plates 
are much more sensitive than common 
wet ones; yet the exposure is by no 
means a critical matter ; certainly not 
more so than in the common wet process. 
It is always well fb put a sheet of damp 
red blotting paper at the back of the 
plate, in order to prevent blurring from 
internal reflection. There are two me- 
thods of development— one a quick, the 
other a slow one. The quick method 
takes about 2 minutes, the slow method 
about 5. The plate is then washed and 
fixed, no intensification with silver being 
in general required, or, if required, being 
done after fixing. The following is the 
slow method of development, the quick 
method only differing from it in doubling 
the strength of the solution. Make a 
solution of bromide of potassium 5 grains 
to the oz. ; and a solution of ammonia 
fortis and water, equal parts. Keep these 
in 1-oz. wide -mouthed bottles, each 
of which is provided with a dropping 
tube. Now take a glass measure, and 
put it into 2 minims of potassium bro- 
mide solution, 1 oz. of water, spring 
water will do, and 3 grains of pyrogallic 
acid. This done, proceed quickly with 
what follows, for the developer should 
be used fresh. Wash the organifier off 
the plate with some clean water, then 
add a minim of the ammonia solution to 
the developer, and pour it over the plate 
in the usual way with one sweep, and not 
too violently upon any particular spot, 
or that will begin to develop before the 
rest. Keep the developer flowing back- 
wards and forwards upon the plate for 
about a minute, up to all the edges and 
corners, and then the image may begin t4V 
show of a pale red tint. Now add an- 
other drop of bromide of potassium solu- 
tion and another of ammonia. Repeat 
this from time to time until the nega- 
tive IS dense enough ; but although am- 
monia intensifies it and brings out the 
details, be extremely careful not to add 
a drop too much, or the image may be 
suddenly veiled and the picture be irre- 
parably lost. The development, whether 
slow or quick, is always gradual and 
under command, and the image does not 
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flash out as with iron in the common 
process, bat by degrees, as when pyro- 
gallic acid is used. The film most now 
be washed, and fixed with weak hypo- 
sulphite of soda, and then be washed 
thoroughly again. It will then be seen 
that the image is'of a yellow colour, 
and although thin, possibly, will yield a 
vigorous print. 

The Varnish should be made with lac 
only, and should contain neithersandarac 
nor benzoin. Purified seed lac is the best. 
Mix alcohol, 820 sp. gr., 1 oz. ; lac, 50 
grains. Dissolve without heat, and decant 
from the sediment. This varnish may be 
partially decolourized by mixing animal 
charcoal with it. Do not heat the plate 
much before varnishing, but heat it as 
much as desired afterwards. The nega- 
tive is now finished, and may be kept in 
a paper envelope. 

For the oomoarskmof a Negative into a 
Positive^ a full exposure should be given, 
in order that the light may act entirely 
through the film in the sky and other 
spaces which are to be eventually clear 
glass; and the development should be 
pushed to the very verge of fog. The 
film should now be washed, and instead 
of fixing it with hypo, some strong nitric 
acid should be poured over it. This will 
quickly dissolve all the blacks, leaving 
them bare glass, whilst the half-tones 
and real shadows of the view will be re- 
presented by the pale yellow bromide of 
silver in layers of different thickness, so 
as to produce a beautiful kind of positive 
transparency. In order to blacken this, 
the bromide image must be converted 
into one composed Of metallic silver. 
This is effected by removing the bromine 
from the bromide of silver by means of 
redevelopment. The best plan is, after 
washing off tho nitric acid very tho- 
roughly, to pour some alkaline developr 
over the image and expose it to the light ; 
then add more ammonia to the deve- 
loper, and thus blacken the image as 
much as you can. Of course no fixing 
with hypo, is required. These positives 
are verv perfect in their details, and 
although of an ugly colour, are suitable 
for the multiplication of negatives by 
copying, or for prod^cing an enlarged 



negative, without having recourse to a 
print. The only trouble in this opera- 
tion consists in the high lights not com* 
ing out clear glass, as they ought to do 
under treatment with the nitric acid. 
To make a good positive the sky of the 
negative should look very nearly as black 
on the back as on the fiice of the film. 
For Sutton's process there must not be 
too much light in the operating room or 
tent, and the colour of the light should 
be orange, and not yellow. The main 
difiiculty in the process is to set the ne- 
gatives to intensify sufHciently without 
silver ; but, when all else is right, feeble- 
ness can only proceed from a deficiency 
of bromide of silver in the film. With 
12 grains of cadmium bromide to the 
ounce of collodion, and anSO-grain bath, 
this difficulty ought never to occur, un- 
less the plate is much under-exposed. 
For common subjects, where great sen- 
sitiveness is not required, the quantity 
of bromide mav be reduced to 8 grains, 
and 2 grains of chloride of cadmium may 
be added. The negatives will then be 
very bright and dense. This is recom- 
mended for copying paintings, engrav- 
ings, and maps. Where very thin, de- 
licate negatives are required, full of 
harmony and detail, use less bromide in 
the collodion, and give a longer exposure. 
In working by candlelight, inclose the 
candle within a screen made of orange- 
coloured paper, or of Solomon's orange- 
coloured oiled muslin. 

Dr. Rylet's Modified Collodio- 
Albumen Process. — ^The plate has to 
be sensitized as usual, and thoroughly 
well washed. Coat with the tbllowing 
solution ; — ^Albumen, 1 oz. ; water, 2 oz. ; 
ammonia, 30 minims. Beat well up to 
a froth, allow it to settle, and filter be- 
fore use. Pour sufficient of this over the 
plate to cover it ; let it flow backwards 
and forwards to soak into the film. Pour 
the solution away, and thoroughly wash 
the plate, the last rinsing being with 
distilled water. Let the plate dry. When 
perfectly dry, moisten the plate with 
distilled water, and pour over the fol- 
lowing ; — Gallic add, 2 grains ; water, 
1 oz. Filter the solution before using. 
Poor it on ax^ off the plate to well per- 
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mMt« tilt film, thtB fit tlit plate up to 
dnia, and dry without waihing off tht 
mllio add solutiou. When suHaeo-drj, 
finiah bj the heat of a dull firo. Theee 
plates retain their lensitiTeaeii well. 
The deyelopment of the plates may be 
hj the plain or alkaline pjro method. 
Ijie peculiarity of this procea consists 
m the final wash of fallio add after the 
prepared plate has dried firom its albu* 
minous coating. 

Enoulno's Modified Oollodio- 
AhVUMsa PBOOBB.^The plate baring 
been ooated with bromo-iodised collo- 
dion, and sensitised as usual in a 40-grain 
bath, should be washed till all greasy 
linee are removed; next float over the 
film an albuminous solution formed of 
one white of egg to 3 os. of water and 
S drops of ammonia. These require to 
be well beaten together and filtered. 
When this solution has been poured over 
the film backwards and forwards to well 
permeate it, the plaie has to be washed 
again under a gentle stream, ending with 
a little distilled water. The plate has 
now to be resensitized by flowing off 
and on a SO-grain solution of nitrate of 
silver, slightly acidulated with aoetie 
acid. Again wash well and dry. This 
latter sensitizing gives increased vigour 
and sensitiveness to the plate. The ex- 
posure should be about three times 
longer than fbr a wet plate. Either 
plain or alkaline pyro mav be used to 
develop, and intendfy with acid silver 
and pyro. 

Coujodio-Bboiiidb PBOCEn. — The 
peculiarity of this process mainly con- 
sists in dispensing with the nitrate bath 
and using a ooll<^on which contains the 
sendtive salt The greatest care is re- 
quired in preparing the collodion. It is 
composed of — Pvrozyline, 6 grains ; 
ether, } oz. ; alcohol, | oz. ; bromide of 
cadmium, 6 grdns ; bromide of ammo- 
nium, 3 grains. Mix as much of this as 
may be required, as it will keep indefi- 
nitdy. It should stand a week before being 
employed. When ready for use, pound 
nitrate of silver to the finest possible 
powder In a glass mortar, and add 11 
grains to every ounce of the above 
bromued collodion. Add gradually, and 



shake so as to get it well combined. 
Allow this e en dtlzed ooUodioa to rest 
fbr 3 hours before use. The mixing 
must be made in a non-actinic Ught, ana 
the ooUodion must be kept in the dark* 
In this state the collodion will not keep 
for many days, therefore not much mor« 
should be sendtised than will be speedily 
required. Varnish the edges of the 
glasses a quarter of an Inch with india- 
rubber and benzole varnish, and coat 
the plate with the sendtivt ooUodion. 
Allow it to set welL and immerse in a 
dish of water till all greasiness disap* 
p«irs ; next put the plate in a dish con- 
taining a solution of tanning, 15 grains 
to the ounce of water, or use the follow* 
ing solution $ — ^Tannin, 10 grains ; gallio 
acid, 3 grains ; grape sugar, 5 grains ; id« 
cohol, 10 minims; water, 1 oz. Prepare as 
follows ; — ^Dissolve the gallic add first 
in the water, using heat ; next add the 
tannin, then the grape sugar. Filter, 
and, when cold, add the alcohol. Allow 
the plate to remdn m this solution 3 
mmutes. Let the plate dry evenly and 
quickly in any convenient manner, and 
it is rMdy for use. Expose three times 
the time required for a wet plate. Use 
the alkaline pyro devdoper, adopting 
all the precautions described in the use 
of the bromide of potasdum. If there 
be any difficulty in obtaining the ulti- 
mate intendty, the add pyro and silver 
may be used. The fixing may be done 
with cyanide, as it counteracts any 
splitting of the film on drying. When 
experience is gained in womng the 
process, the quantity of nitrate of silvir 
in the collodion may be increased to 13 
or even 18 grains, accompanied with m- 
creased sendtiveness in the plate. Avery 
simple method of udng up the reddues 
of sensitised collodion is to add an equal 
quantity of plain bromised collodion, 
reserving the neeessary addition of ni- 
trate of diver until a few hours before 
it is required for using the next time. 
This prevents deterioration and loss of 
material. 

Ths Autottpb Pboom, or Oarhm 
Prwi^M^.— Johnson's process is adapted 
to supply the place of albumenized 
paper and silver, gold, and hypo, solu* 
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tioBs; tht maaipalatiom art more 
•impU thin rilrer printing, and lew 
ikill if required fbr producing prints by 
thu method than by the ntaal ailrer 
one. The most troubleaome portion of 
any carbon prootis is the preparation of 
the tissue, that is, the sheet consisting 
of the layer of gelatine and carbon or 
pigment. This caroon tissue consists of 
a kyer of gelatine containing the carbon 
or other permanent pigment spread on 
paper. As sold it is not sensitiTe to 
light, but requires the action of a solu- 
tion of bichromate of potash to render it 
sensitire. So far the process resembles 
the silrer printing one — the tissue cor- 
responding with fdbumenized paper, the 
bichromate sensitising solution with the 
silrer one. When the paper is dry, the 
coloured surface is placed in contact 
with the negative and exposed to light ; 
the exposure should be about one-third 
the time required for silver printing. 
The pigmented paper is prepared in long 
rolls, so that much larger sheets can be 
obtained than of albumenized paper. It 
should be cut into convenient sized 
sheets for sensitizing. A solution, 20 
grains to the ounce, of bichromate of 
potash is provided in a flat dish. The 
sheets may be placed in the solution one 
at a time until all are immersed. Each 
should be turned over to see that no air- 
bubbles form. They must remain in fbr 
one minute, but may stay longer without 
injury. They should then be taken out, 
and hung to dry. This sensitising and 
drying must be done in chemical dark- 
ness, like sensitizing silvered paper; 
more caution must, however, be taken, 
as the carbon paper is so much more 
sensitive. When the paper is dry it 
must be placed in contact with the ne- 
gative to be printed. It is advisable for 
carbon printers to classify their nega- 
tives. Let those negatives that print 
the quickest be called No. 1 ; those that 
require longer printing. No. 2 ; and those 
•till denser. No. 8. By the use of an 
•etinometer the amount of printing 
siren in a certain time can be measured. 
This simple little apparatus consists of 
a round japanned tin box, with a slot in 
the lid about 1 of an inch wide and 



an inch long, like a money-box. Inside 
the box is a strip of Oarrier's sensitized 
albumenized paper, about } an inch 
wide, coiled up in a roll. The lid of the 
box is painted a chocolate colour, like 
the tint that sensitised albumenized 
paper quickly takes when exposed to the 
light. By a simple means a portion of 
tms paper is pulled out of the box, and 
in doing so a portion is exposed to light 
through the slot in the lid, the rest of 
the strip being screened trom light. 
The paper when exposed begins to 
darken, and presently arrives at the 
same tint as that surrounding it on the 
lid of the box. Let us suppose a nega^ 
tive to have sensitized pigmented paper 
placed under it, and the actinometer to 
have a piece of the white sensitive silver 
exposed through the slot, then let the 
actinometer and the negative be both 
exposed simultaneously to the same 
light ; by the time the light has dark- 
ened the silver paper to the standard 
tint, the actinometer and the negative 
will both be said to have receiv^ one 
tint, that is, they will both have re- 
ceived that amount of action f^m the 
light necessary to produce on the sil- 
vered paper tliat particular tint. In the 
first instance each negative, or each 
class of negative, will have to be tested 
by the actinometer, how many tints 
have to be darkened before the carbon 
print IS made, and the negatives may 
then be marked accordingly. When a 
negative has been once tri^ and marked 
the number of tints it requires, no mis- 
takes will be made aftenv^u^ as to the 
exposure that will be required. The 
next operation is to attach the print to 
a temporary support during the deve- 
lopment, or removal of the unacted-on 
pigmented gelatine. Plain gelatine is 
not sensitive to light, but is easily so- 
luble in hot water. The bichromate of 
potash makes it sensitive to light, and 
the change efiected in the gelatine by 
light renders it insoluble in hot water, 
but the rest of the gelatine still remains 
soluble. The insoluble portion consti- 
tutes the picture, and it is necessarv to 
dissolve evervthing but that which lieht 
has rendered insoluble. The pnot ^m 
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to Im attached for this pnrpose to a 
tanporarj fupport. Almoet any sub- 
stance impenneable by water will an- 
swer, but some substances are more con- 
Tenient than others, such as the surfiue 
of ground opal glass, or zinc plates that 
have a finely-ground surface. To faci- 
litate the removal of the print from this 
slightly-roughened surface, rub the sup- 
port over ¥rith a dilute solution of resin 
and wax in turpentine, using a soft rag, 
and leaving only a very thin film of the 
solution on the surface. The pigment 
print is first immersed in cold water, 
gelatine side dowuwards; the print at 
first curls inwards as the paper on the 
back expands with the water, but in a 
few seconds it flattens and shows signs 
of curling outwards; at this juncture 
take it out, and previously wetting the 
glass or zinc that you are going to de- 
velop it on, lay it on gelatine side down- 
wards, and with an india-rubber scraper, 
or squeegee, press the print in close con- 
tact to the support to expel the water. 
Sweep the squeegee backwards and for- 
wards once or twice to get rid of all 
moisture that can be driven out. Allow 
the print to remain thus for a few 
minutes, and if you have other prints 
ready to go on with, you may serve them 
all the same until you have several 
ready. This pressure ensures the per- 
fect adhesion of the print to the surface 
of the support through all the subse- 
quent hot and cold water washings. 
The gloss or zinc with the print thus 
firmly attached by atmospheric pressure 
may now be immersed in hot water at 
say 100^ Fahr. Let it remain for a 
few minutes. When the coloured gela- 
tine begins to show itself oozing from 
the edge of the paper, try one of the 
corners of the paper if it will lift easily ; 
if so, lift it slowly and steadily from the 
support, and it will come off, bringing 
with it a great deal of the unaltered 
gelatine. If it does not lift off easily, 
allow it to remain until it will do so. 
On no account force it up. The time it 
takes for the paper to come freely away 
depends on the temperature of the 
water it is inmiersed in ; the water need 
9Pt be hotter than the hands can bear. 



When the paper is removed the rest of 
the unaiterad gelatine will speedily flow 
away, and the picture will gradually 
emerge firom the dirty mass that enve- 
lops it. Allow it to remain in the 
hot water till all the soluble gelatine is 
removed ; this is known by the ceasing 
of the dirty or coloured streams that 
previously have come from the picture. 
There is no fear of the print itself being 
dissolved away, for the altered gelatine 
that forms it is insoluble. W^en all 
that will come away has come away, 
remove the glass from the warm water, 
and well wash in cold water; the pic- 
ture may then be set aside to dry, still 
adhering to the glass or zinc. When 
the print is in this state it can easily be 
seen if the exposure to light under the 
negative has been too little or too much. 
If it has been too little, the prmt will 
be too light, that is, there will not be 
enough pigmented gelatine left on the 
glass to properly represent the negative, 
showing that sufficient time was not 
given for the light to render enough of 
the gelatine iiuoluble. The print will 
betray the deficiency of exposure by the 
absence of the half-tones. If the print 
is too dark, then the exposure has been 
too great, and too much of the gelatine 
has been rendered insoluble. If either 
error has been committed a mark should 
be made on the margin of the negative 
showing the greater or lesser number 
of tints that the negative should receive 
in future printings. Gelatine prints 
never look sharp when they are wet; 
they will be sharp enough when the 
gelatine is hard and dry. After the 
print is dry, proceed to transfer it to 
the permanent paper base to which it is 
to remain. Ordinary plain paper, or 
even paper slightly gelatinized, is not 
sufficient for finally attaching to the 
image on the glass or zinc If such 
papers be attached to the gelatine image 
the finer parts of the high lights and 
half-tones are so attenuated Uiat this 
kind of p&per will be sure to leave them 
behind. There is, however, a paper 
provided with a coating of insoluble 
gelatine that readily attaches itself to 
U^e image, apd brings it al| off the gUm 
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perfectly. Pour boiling water in a flat 
dish and immerse the transfer paper 
supplied by the Autotype Company; 
many sheets may be immersed at a time. 
One side of the paper is covered with a 
gelatinous layer that softens but is not 
soluble in eren boiling water. Allow 
It to remain in the hot water until it 
thoroughly softens and becomes pulpy. 
When it has arrived at this condition, 
lay it on the image on the glass or 
zinc, and with the squeegee smooth 
it down so as to be in close contact, 
and, by stroking the paper, expel su- 
perfluous moisture. Allow the paper 
to dry. When thoroughly dry the 
paper may be stripped fn)m the glass, 
bringing the print with it. In some 
cases it will come off spontaneously, but 
usually it may be started at the cor- 
ners and will come off freely. Some- 
times it may be dry at the comers and 
damp in the middle; wait till it is 
quite dry all over, as it will not be 
forced. Occasionally it may happen that 
even when it is quite dry it will not 
freely come away; a little heat may 
then be applied to the gloss, and the 
print will almost fly od In such in- 
stances there has been rather too much 
resin in the waxing solution that was 
applied to the support ; remedy, add a 
little more wax. 1£^ on the other hand, 
there be too much wax and not enough 
resin, the print will come away too 
easily before it is even quite dry. A 
little turpentine or benzole should be 
rubbed over the surface of the print, to 
remove any of the wax and resm that 
may show on the fiice. In every stage 
of the process many prints may be car- 
ried on simultaneously, more particu- 
larly in the development. If the prints 
are considered too dull, increased glaze 
may be given — thereby increasing the 
brilliancy — ^by the use of varnish, col- 
lodion, or other glazing materials. This 
may be done before the pictures are 
finally mounted on cardboard, or after- 
wards. There is one point of great im- 
portance in carbon printing, uie edges 
of the pigmented psper must never be 
txposed to light. It is not suflident 
that the carbon paper is smaller than 



the negative, but all around the margin 
of the negative a safe edge of a biuid 
of dark paper, or black varnish, must 
be put to protect from light for a } 
of an inch the edges of the pigmented 
paper. If the margin of the print has 
been protected from light it remains 
soluble, and it retains its adhesive pro- 
perty, and thus the whole print is se- 
curely attached by the edges, and the 
water cannot get between the film and 
the support, but can only act on the £ice 
of the print. There is a method by 
which the pigmented tissue is attached 
at once, after coming from the printing 
frame, on to paper, instead of to a tem- 
porary support; when development is 
finished the picture is complete without 
any further transferring. The prints 
so produced are all reversed ; it is there- 
fore necessary in working by this me- 
thod to either take reversed negatives 
in the camera, or to strip the negatives 
off the glass so as to use them from the 
contrary side. It will be seen that the 
entire principle of this printing process 
depends upon obtaining an image in in- 
soluble gelatine, and the colour of the 
image will chiefly depend on the colour- 
ing substance, or pigment, that is held 
imprisoned in the insoluble image. 

Gum and Gallio Acm Pbooebb.— 
Any good collodion may be used, but 
commercial ones may be improved by 
the addition of 2 grains to the ounce of 
bromide of cadmium. The nitrate bath 
should be as nearly neutral as possible, 
and not of less strength than 40 grains 
an ounce. Allow the plate coated with 
collodion to remain from 10 minutes to 
a quarter of an hour in the bath, so as 
to sensitize thoroughly; wash in dis- 
tilled water in two successive dipping 
baths, then under the tap, and finish 
with distilled water; then flood the 
plate, still wet, with the following solu- 
tion ; — 1. Picked gum arable, 20 grains $ 
sugar-candy, 5 grains ; distilled water, 
1 oz. 2. Gallic acid, 8 grains ; hot water, 
1 oz. Dissolve these two solutions sepa- 
rately, and mix in equal proportions, flK 
ter at the time of using. The first portion 
of the solution should be allowed to f^ly 
flow off, carrying with it the water oa 
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the film. A second portion tkonld be 
allowed to loek into the film for about 
a miflate, and then be poured ofl^ and 
the plate put away to drain and drr in 
a dark place. The plates most be edged 
with india-mbber solution, or dilute 
albumen, or Tarnish, before derelop- 
ment. The exposure in summer time 
with good light will be about twice that 
«f wet platw, but in winter, or a dtiU 
light, the exposure will be proportion- 
ately longer. The backs of the plates 
should Im painted with some yellow, 
treen, or red colour, to prerent the 
fight pasnng through, and causing blur- 
ry. This paint must be remov^ after 
exposure and before developing. The 
plates will keep for a considerable time 
before exposure, but in this, as in all dry 
processes, derelop as soon after exposure 
as convenient. 

PHOTO-Cft^TOir PDRraAim— This is 
a method of producing a delicate style 
of portrait, consisting of a transparency 
en glass, the lights of the portrait being 
formed by a tinted paper backing. The 
picture is made from an ordinary por- 
trait negative, which should be soft, 
shiu7>, and clean. Place the negative in 
a copying camera for transparencies, or 
m the window of a darkened room, and 
proceed to make a transparency from 
the negative. An ordinary carte-de* 
visite Wgnette, or a cabinetHOxed head, 
is most suitable. Provide a screen out- 
dde the camera, and in advance of the 
negative, of a somewhat oval shape, and 
allow the light to pass through this 
aperture on to the negative so that only 
the head and shoulders are visible, the 
fest being vignetted gradually away. 
Hake the image to yield a head of 
about an inch imd a half in sixe. Any 
ordinary rood bromo-iodiied oollodioA 
will do if half a grain of chloride of 
ammonium to the ounee is added. The 
nitrate bath should be as nearly neutral 
as can be worked without fogging. The 
developer should be-^Pyrogallic acid, 2 
grains; citric add, ^ grain; glacial acetic 
acid, 80 minims; water, 1 ox. The expo- 
sure should be abundant, so that the 
tmagt rapidly appears when thedeveloper 
&i applied. Very little developmait is 



required, as the image must be a thin 
one and of a purple-brown colour. If 
the image is under-exposed, or too much 
develop^ it will be a disagreeable 
colour, and be deficient in delicate defi- 
nition, as only a very thin transparency 
is required. During development the 
action must be carefully watched, some- 
thing like developing a glass positive, 
and directly the deUils are visible — 
without washing ofi'-^-^eaturated solu- 
tion of hyposulphite must be flooded 
over the plate to fix it. When fixed 
the plate must be well washed and 
dried, and, if the operation is perfect, 
the transparency will show, when laid 
on white paper, as a portrait with a 
white vignetted margin, the whites in 
all cases being supplied by the paper 
backing. Much, of the beauty of these 
pictures is due to the tinted backing 
not being in absolute contact with the 
image. These pictures can be produoed 
by &e magnesium light. 

DiAPHAHOTTPBS. — Producc a good 
photograph on plain paper, with all the 
delicate half-tones of the negative well 
preserved. Let it be deeply printed, as 
when it is rendered transparent by the 
balsam its force is considerably reduced. 
Do not attach the print to cardboard ; 
retouch the unmounted print in the 
shadows of the drapery, but do not 
interfere with the face. Place the 
print in contact with a piece of the best 
white plate glass, using the following 
solution; — Canada balsun, 3 oi. ; tur- 
pentine, 1 ox. Pour this over the glass 
in much the same manner as collodion, 
and lay the print down on it, and with 
the finger or a soft pad commence from 
one corner careftdly to press out all air^ 
bubbles. When the picture is suffi- 
ciently set to paint upon, work in the 
local colours of the face, drapery, and 
accessories in oil colours, having a care- 
Ail regard to the general outlines. It if 
not necessary to paint in all the sha* 
doWB as carefully as an artist would do» 
as the transparent photograph supplies 
theee. When the work is done the 
efiect is verv rich and mellow, with th« 
certainty of retaining all the idelity •! 
the photograph. 
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The Ivortttpb. — Mak« a good pnnt 
on plain paper ; if the portrait is that 
of a fair perton let the tone of the print 
be warm, if of a dark person let it be a 
oold tone. The print haa to be oolonred 
on the furfMe at an ordinary oolonred 
miniature, only oolonring it atroncer to 
allow for the toning down it will pre* 
•ently receire. In this stage it will 
look like an ordinary photograph orer- 
colonred. The next point is to commn- 
nioate to it the softnees, creamy delicacy, 
and transparency of an irory miniature. 
This is effected by attaching it to white 
plate glass by white wax and gum dam« 
mar. Melt in a jar by gentle heat 2 ox, 
of the best white wax, and add a piece 
of gum dammar about the sixe of a 
haxd nut. YThen these are thoroughly 
mixed, place a little on the dean glass 
plate which is to rtoeire the picture. 
Heat the plate gently, and when the 
gum and wax melts and flows orer the 
plate, the oolonred photograph must be 
careftilly laid down on the melted wax, 
the greatest oare being taken to aroid air* 
bubbles and to preserve an equal layer 
of wax all through. Should air*bubbles 
show when the plate is oold, or the 
«rax appear unequally thick, the plate 
can bo rewarmed, and with a warm 
palette knife remore the irregularities 
by gentle pressure. 

ULiOTTPB.^When a layer of Yamish 
composed of gelatine and bichromate of 
potash is sprMd upon a suitable surfiice, 
and is then dried in the dark, it forms a 
sensitive compound upon which the light 
exercises such action as to cause it to 
resist water, the parts unacted on being 
eapable of absorbing water. An ordi- 
nsry photographic negatire is then 
placed upon the film, those parts 
through which the light passes are 
rendered insoluble, whilst those parts 
unacted upon by Uie light, are capable 
of absorbing moisture, when the nega- 
tire has been remored, and the film 
slightly damped. Thus when a roller 
charged with peasy ink is passed oyer 
the sur&ct, the ink adheres to those 
parts only on which the light acted, the 
water with whioh the other parts are 
charged prartAtiig the adh«ioB of the 



ink. 



The proofii are then obtained by 
of the usual printing 



typographio being preferred to a litho- 
graphio press. The details of the pro- 



cess are as follows ; — ^A plate of elasSy 
the surfitoe of which is ground and not 
polished, baring reoeired a coating of 
wax, and been carefully levelled, a 
sufficient quantity of a mixture of gela- 
tine, bichromate of potash, and chrome 
alum is poured orer it to form, when 

2>read out and subsequently dried, a 
Im of the thickness of rery thin card 
or thick paper. The coating and drying 
must be done in a dark room, or one 
into which only a yellow light is admit- 
ted. The use of the chrome alum is to 
prevent the subsequent solubility of the 
film, this substance baring the property 
of prerenting gelatine fh>m becoming 
again liquid after it has once set ; with- 
out it the portions of the film that had 
not been acted on by the light would be 
at the mcroy of the water, which would 
cause it to become so sofl and swollen as 
to seriously interefere with the success* 
ful working of the process, which de- 
pends for good results on its firmness 
and uniformity of condition. The pro- 
portion of bichromate of potash to the 
gelatine is about 5 per cent, but this 
may be raried to any extent to suit the 
requirements of the negatire, much in 
the same way as the strength of a silrer 
bath for positire printing is altered for 
special purposes. After the glass plate 
has been coated, it is reuined in ito 
lerel position for a few minutes until 
the film has set sufficiently to permit its 
being lifted up on its edge, wnen it is 
stored away in the drying room, where 
the tempenture is tolerably high, and 
the atmosphere dry. The dnr&g and 
store rooms must be dark. In about 
24 hours the film has become thoroughly 
dry, when it is remored fhmi the glass 
•^an operation which is effected with 
ease, the prerious substratum of wax 
conducing to this end. The adraatages 
derired from the remoral of the film 
from the glass are rery great. One of 
these is, Uiat whereas formerly, whea 
the film remained on the thick plate of 
glass on which it was priitody it WM 
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difficult to secure perfect contact be- 
tween the negative and the sensitive 
surface, and any hollow or inequality in 
the negative caused a separation to take 
place between the two plates, loss of 
sharpness in the printed gelatinous sur- 
face being the result. But now that 
the system of removing the film from 
the glass has been adopUd, its fiezibilitj 
permits it to be pressed in intimate con- 
tact with the negative, no matter 
whether the latter bie fiat or not. The 
next operation is to attach the film to a 
plate of zinc. This is effected by first 
placing the plate in a flat vessel of 
water, and then immersing the gelatine 
film, bringing both in contact without 
allowing air-bubbles to intervene. With 
one or two strokes of a squeegee is 
secured the intimate union of the sheet 
of gelatine with the metallic plate, on 
the sucker principle. After tJie plate 
becomes surface-dry — which is the case 
in a few minutes — a brush charged with 
indiaprubber solution is passed round 
the margin, which has the effect of pre- 
venting the ingress of air when the 
plate is being printed from. To prevent 
the film from shifting during subse- 
quent operations, the zinc plate, previous 
to the laying down of the film, is usually 
coated with india-rubber varnish. The 
plate is now ready for furnishing im- 
pressions. These are obtained by treat- 
ing it m much the same way as is a 
lithographic stone; it is first of all 
sponged with water ; the surplus water 
is removed by the squeegee, which is 
followed by pressing over the surface of 
the plate a sheet of blotting paper. The 
ink rollers are then passed over it, the 
ink adhering according to the action of 
the light. It is in the printing that the 
great value of the stripping off of the film 
and transferring it to the zinc plate is 
seen. In the Albertype process, so long as 
a plate of glass was used for printing 
from, an element of extreme danger and 
uncertainty was present— danger, be- 
cause any particle of granular matter 
getting under the plate would ensure 
its being fractured under the pressure 
of the printing press. Experience has 
proved that a greater degree of pressure 



must be applied to obtain the finest 
effects of certain subjects than a glass 
plate can safely bear. The degree of 
pressure to which a zinc plate may be 
subjected, compared with that which 
glass will bear, forms a feature of value 
in the recent modifications of the helio- 
type process. When the desired num- 
ber of prints have been obtained, the 
film is detached fi*om the zinc plate and 
placed away in a portifolio, ready for 
future use. This, also, is an improve- 
ment, for, previously, the reserving of 
some hundreds or thousands of printing 
films, each of them permanently attached 
to a large, very thick, and costly piece 
of plate glass, entailed both expense and 
inconvenience. As the printing pi'essure 
is direct, a considerable number of 
proofs can be obtained from one film; 
1500 uniformly good prints have been 
tnus got. Of course, as the preparation 
of the printing plate or film involves so 
little trouble and expense, when a large 
order has to be executed a number of 
plates are prepared, and the uniformity 
of these is ensured by exposing them all 
to the same actinometric figure. An- 
other point in the process is the adapta- 
tion of it to chromotypic printing ; by 
printing upon a sheet of paper previously 
coloured in broad masses by liUiographic 
or other means. The effect of a helio- 
type when piinted upon such a base is 
very good. There is no other way by 
which the peculiar effect of photographs 
on albumenized paper can be so well 
obtained as by using paper with an 
enamelled face. We have stated that 
the sensitive film of gelatine was formed 
upon a plate of ground glass. For sub- 
jects requiring great delicacy, the upper 
or shining side of the film is invariably 
placed next to the negative ; but if a 
granular texture in the finished print be 
desired— such a texture as would be ob- 
tained from a grained lithographic stone 
— ^it is only necessary to print upon the 
granular instead of the smooth side of 
the film, the degree of granularity de- 
pending upon that of the sur£fioe of the 
glass on which the film was prepared. It 
is found that the stiffiiess of the ink exer« 
cises a marked influence on the image. 
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A ftiff ink adhera only to the deepest 
chadows, while, on the contrary, a thin 
ink attache! itself to the demi-tints. 
Taking adrantage of this property, the 
plates are rolled over with ink or inks 
to suit the particular kind of work, or 
the effect wanted. One consequence of 
this is that, if a very soft picture be re- 
quired, a thin transparent ink will give 
the desired quality, while, if the oppo- 
site quality be desired, it is only requi- 
site to use a stiff opaque ink. Both can 
advantageously be combined in one 
picture. In printing by the heliotype 
process, the pictures do not require to 
be mounted like other photographs, for 
the margin is left clean and white. 
This renders the process specially appli- 
cable for book illustration. 

Swan's Process. — Puotoorapus in 
PiOMEMTS. — ^The tissue is prepared by 
machinery, by which a perfect and uni- 
form coating is secured. Each piece of 
paper is made into an endless band re- 
Tolving round rollers, which keep it 
stretched, and repeatedly pass it over a 
surface of melted gelatine, sugar, and 
pigment, until a perfectly even coating 
of the right thickness is applied to the 
whole length. The trough of gelatine 
is kept at a proper temperature by 
means of steam. By repeated contact 
with the gelatine, a thin coating being 
applied eaoh time it passes over it, a 
more perfect surfitce and even thickness 
of the gelatine is secured than could be 
obtained by any plan which applied the 
full thickness at once. By the arrange- 
ment adopted, waves of irregular drain- 
ing are entirely avoided. These lengths 
of gelatine are then cut up to specific 
sizes, and will keep ready for sensitizing 
when required. The paper emploved 
must possess a fine surface, and bt free 
from inequalities and imperfections, so 
that it may receive an even layer of the 

Silatine, as any imperfection in this 
yer may residt in a blemish in the 
picture. It is desirable that the paper 
■hall be sufficiently permeable by the 
water to ^Militate its removal from the 
gelatine prior to development. The 
tissue is prepared in three varieties of 
colour; ana in each there are three 



gradations of intensity to suit negatives 
of various kinds. The colours are Indian 
ink, sepia, and photographic purple. 
The Indian ink tissue is a pure black, 
nearly neutral in tone, inclining to 
warmth. The sepia tissue is of a warm 
sepia tint. The photographic purple 
tissue is of a tint resembling that com« 
mon in gold-toned silver prints, of a 
purple-brown, in its extreme depths a 
purple-black. In this pigment printing, 
although the best picture will result 
from Uie best negative, it is possible 
with a very intense hard negative, 
possessing abrupt contrasts, to produca 
extremely soft and harmonious prints; 
whilst brilliant prints may also be 
obtained from a feeble negative possess- 
ing very little contrast or intensity. It 
wdl be seen, then, that by forming the 
picture in a thin film of insoluble matter 
of intense colour, vigorous contrasts and 
perfect gradations from light to dark 
may be secured with a thin negative; 
and that bv using a thicker film of in- 
soluble matter, less intense in colour, 
the excessive contrasts of a hard nega- 
tive may be softened, thus materially 
ameliorating the fitults of bad negatives 
in either direction. The kind of n^;a- 
tive which suits best for Swan's process 
is a negative of average density, with 
full deuil in the shades, such as b gdt 
by ample exposure and development. 
There should be some, although little, 
absolutely bare glass; but whatever 
deposit of silver there is on the deepest 
shades should be a pure photographic 
deposit, and not ^^fog." The tissue is 
prepared in each tint to smt negatives 
of three qualities, numbered 1, 2, and 3. 
No. 1 possesses the smallest proportion of 
colour, and is suited to the production 
of hannonious prints from negatives in 
which, from the nature of the subject, 
fnm under-exposure or over-intensifS*- 
ing, the contrasts are abrupt. No. 2 is 
suited to good negatives of normal 
character, in which the densest parts 
are not absolutely opaque. No. 3 
possesses a large proportion of colour, 
and is suited to thin, soft negatives, a 
little lacking in force and intensity. 
By a classification of the negatives, and 
T 
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tht ue of a niiUble qtudlty of tiuii« 
for Mch, it will bt found possible to 
secors more complete oontrol over the 
character of the prints, and a more per- 
fect uniformit J of resalt than is posbible 
in ordinary silver printing. The tissue 
should be kept in a cool, dry place, 

r:ked flat, and ^ kept under a weight, 
exposed to the atmosphere, it will in 
hot weather curl up and become un- 
manageably homy; whilst in damp 
weather it would absorb moisture. 

SeniittMing the TissuCy and other sub- 
sequent operations, will be conducted 
in the dark room. A nearly saturated 
solution of bichromate of potash Is em- 
ployed. As the strength of a saturated 
solution varies with temperature, make 
a solution of definite strength, by dis- 
solving such a quantity of bichromate of 
potash as will not during cold weather 
crystallize. Such a solution is formed by 
dissolving 1 lb. of bichromate of potash 
in 12 lbs. of water. The tissue is im- 
mersed by drawing it &ce upwards, 
under the solution, contained in a dish 
2 or 3 inches deep, care bemg taxen to 
avoid the formation of air -bubbles. 
After immersion, the sheet is turned, and 
with a fiat camel-hair pencil remove 
the bubbles that form on the back ; it is 
then again turned, and drawn repeatedly 
through the solution. Then attach 
American clips along one of the edges, 
and slowly withdraw, so that the solu- 
tion drains off without being repelled 
from the &ce of the tissue, and running 
off in streams. If the sheet is large, a 
thin lath of wood may be laid along the 
edge of the tissue that is fint withdrawn 
from the trough, the tissue and lath 
being clipped together with American 
clips. The time of immersion may 
vary from 1 to 3 mmutes, according to 
the temperature and the facility with 
which the tissue absorbs the solution. 
As a rule, as soon as it is quite limp It 
should be removed. The longer the 
immersion, within certam limits, the 
more sensitive will be the tissue ; but if 
too much prolonged, there is a danger of 
the paper becommg rotten, the gelatine 
also loses toughness, and the large 
quantity of water absorbed renders it 



liable to tear with its own weight. 
Long immersion in a saturated solution 
is idso apt to produce a crystallized 
surface in drying, which renders the 
tissue quite useless. The tissue should 
be placed to dry in a dark room, through 
which a current of dry air is constanUy 
passing. In the first stage of drying, 
the temperature of the air must not be 
above 70° Fahr., otherwise the gelatine 
would melt. During damp weather, the 
air of the drying room may be raised 
10° after the tissue has become half 
dry. If the drying is slow, the deve- 
lopment of the image afterwards will 
be extremely slow or altogether impos- 
sible. After complete drying, the sen- 
sitive tissue may be kept for several 
days. By keeping it too long, a dis- 
colouration of the print results, and the 
print develops taxtlily, and the light* 
are not clear. As a rule, by sensitizing 
in the evening, a supply of paper may 
be prepared for printing next day ; 12 
hours' suspension in a dry atmosphere 
being sufficient for the necessary drying. 
Shouid the tissue by accident be ren- 
dered too dry and homy, it is desirable 
to hang it for a few minutes in a damp 
place, when it will quickly become just 
sufHciently pliant to permit easy mani- 
pulation. 

Exposure under the Negative. — ^As the 
prepared side of the tissue is placed m 
contact with the negative, if it retained 
the slightest adhesiveness of surface, it 
would be dangerous to bring them to- 
gether. Care must be taken not to use 
damp tissue. Before placing the tissue 
in contact with the negative, apply to its 
surface, with a flat camel-hair brushy 
some powdered French chalk. This ma* 
terial prevents the risk of the gelatine 
film adhering to the negative, and serves 
other useful purposes. On applying it 
to the gelatine sur&ce, it mdicates if 
any spot is not perfectly dij by adhering 
there in a patch instead of spreading in 
a scarcely perceptible coating; it also 
prevents an ezoessive absorption of light 
at those points of the tissue which art 
in such perfect contact with Uie n^ativt 
as to destroy the reflection from its second 
surface. Although the gloss of tht tissue 
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is alightly deadened by the trace of pow- 
der attached, it doei not in any degree 
interfere with the progress of printing, 
or canse any imperfection in the print. 
The negative is also nibbed over in the 
same way ; and all risk of the tissue 
sticking to the negative is removed. For 
the exposure it is not necessary to use 
pressure frames with hinged backs, as 
the print is not examined in progress, the 
sole guide as to time being the actino- 
meter. The back pressure should be 
comparatively light, and the backing 
should be smooth and level. Fine cloth 
forms an excellent backing. Where the 
padding of the back is coarse, a piece of 
smooth cardboard may be placed at the 
back of the tissue. If the tissue is quite 
dry, there can be no objection to sun 
printing ; but if the slightest moisture 
is left in the gelatinous film, prolonged 
exposure to a hot sun with a dense ne- 
gative would soften the film, and cause 
it to adhere. As this tissue is much more- 
sensitive than albumenized paper, print- 
ing in diffused light ¥rill generally be 
more convenient, as well as safer. As a 
rule, the exposure is from one-third to 
one-half of that required for albumen- 
ised paper. In direct sunlight, it may 
vary from 1 to 10 minutes ; in diffused 
light from 10 minutes to an hour, or even 
more. In using the actinometer, it must 
be exposed to the same light as the prints, 
the progress of which it is to indicate. 

Mounting and Preparing for Develop* 
mmt of the Image. — ^As the washing away 
of the superfluous compound must be 
effected at the side opposite to that which 
was in contact with the negative, before 
commencing development, the tissue 
must be mounted on another piece of 
paper with a material which is not af- 
fected by water, in order that the paper 
upon which the compound has rested up 
to the present time may be removed, so 
as to expose the hitherto protected sur- 
face to the water. As the paper upon 
wnich the tissue has to be supported, 
during future operations, is placed in 
contact with the surface which will be 
the surface of the finished print, it should 
be smooth and free from blemish ; and it 
should be sufficiently tough to bear the 



treatment necessary in hot water. Fine 
Saxe paper answers well. A solution of 
indiaprubber is used for mounting the 
tissue. Pure india-rubber should be cut 
up into fine shreds, and dissolved in pure 
benzole at the rate of about 10 grains to 
1 oz. of the solvent. When properly 
prepared, it forms a thin varnish, but it 
leaves a palpable film of india-rubber on 
the paper to which it is applied. When 
desirable to hasten the complete solutioiw 
covering the shreds of india-rubber with 
a little chloroform will quickly reduce 
them to a pasty mass, readily dissolved 
by the addition of benzole. The india- 
rubber solution is poured into a flat dish, 
and the paper drawn over it, so as to 
secure an even coating on the whole sur- 
face. The paper is then hung up by 
American clips to dry. The tissue, re- 
moved from the negative, having been 
wiped to remove the French chalk, is 
floated over the surface of the india- 
rubber solution in the same manner, care 
being taken not to allow it to sink below 
the surface ; it is then hung up to dry 
for about an hour. When the india- 
rubber on both the paper and the tissue is 
drv, the extreme edge of the tissue is cut 
ofi^ and the two coaUd surfaces are care- . 
fully brought into contact, and in order 
to secure perfect contact and cohesion, 
they must be submitted to heavy rolling 
pressure. The coated surfaces should be 
preserved from dust and from contact 
with anything which could impair the 
cohesion of the india-rubber sur&oes. In 
bringing the tissue into contact with the 
india-rubber coated paper, the tissue 
should be bent back, so that contact is 
fint made with the middle of the print ; 
the ends of the tissue being then allowed 
to fall afler first contact. After being 
placed, the back of the tissue may be 
lightly rubbed with the hand or a pad, 
the rubbing being from the centre out- 
wards. Several pnnts may be attached 
to one piece of paper. In rolling, the 
india-rubber coated paper is laid on the 
steel plate, and a blanket of thick felt is 
laid over the tissue, which it uppermost, 
whilst it passes through the press. Al- 
though the prepared surface of the sen- 
sitive tissue must be always carefully 
T 2 
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shielded from light, when once that has 
been covered up by mounting, it may be 
submitted to a dull, diffused light with 
impunity, care being taken that the back 
of the original tissue is uppermost. This 
permits the rolling of the mounted tissue 
to be effected in a moderately light room. 
The back of each print should be ex- 
amined, and any india-rubber solution 
removed by rubbing with a piece of 
india-rubber. The print is now ready for 
development. To effect this a plentiful 
supply of warm water is necessary. Three 
large wooden troughs should be used, 
provided with hot and cold water taps 
and waste-pipe. Into these troughs pass 
the prints in succession. But the same 
result could be obtained on a more 
limited scale in photographic dishes, 
and by having at hand a lai-ge vessel of 
hot water, as well as the ordinary cold 
water supply. The piints must be first 
immersed in cold water, all air-bubbles 
being carefully removed. Here they are 
left for half an hour or more, as may be 
convenient, to permit the water to pene- 
trate and soften the gelatine ; after this, 
place them one by one in water of fi*om 
80° to 100° Fahr. This immediately 
loosens the backing paper upon which the 
tissue compound was originally coated, 
which must be stripped off. It is sepa- 
rated from the tissue at one edge, and 
lifted gently away. If it should still 
adhere, a little longer soaking in the 
warm water will be necessary to effect 
the removal of the paper ; but this is 
always a bad sign. The back surface of 
the tissue, opposite to that which was 
exposed, is now uncovered ; and the next 
operation is to remove all gelatine, pig- 
ment, and chromic salt which have not 
been rendered insoluble. As the sensi- 
tive surface is now exposed, strong whit« 
light should be avoided until the bichro- 
mate has been washed out of the film. 
A large portion has been removed whilst 
the print was soaking ; and now that the 
gelatinous compound is exposed, the salt 
is rapidly diffused in the water. The 
process of clearing may be accelerated by 
allowing a gentle stream of warm water 
to fall on the surface of the print, but if 
the print is left face down in the warm 



water, in from five minutes to a quarter 
of an hour it will have pai-ted with nearly 
all the superfluous gelatine and colour, 
presenting the image in its proper gra- 
dations, and only requiring a little fur- 
ther washing to complete the operation. 
If, from over-exposure, the picture ap- 
pears too dark, or the image appears 
slowly, the temperature may be raised, 
when necessary, to 150° Fahr. ; but high 
temperature must not be used until all 
the development has been effected that 
can be effected by water of a lower tem- 
perature. The development is best com- 
menced at as low a temparature as pos- 
sible ; and, as soon as the image is fully 
made out, the print should be removed 
to cold water, in which the residue of 
bichromate will be washed away without 
injury to the delicate half-tones, which 
would, with an under-exposed print, dis- 
appeai* in hot water. After 2 or 3 houi-s' 
immersion in cold water, the prints are 
one by one re-immersed in water at 80° or 
90°. Those which show signs of under- 
exposure are very carefully rinsed in 
merely tepid water, say 80°, to clear 
away the soluble gelatine and adherent 
colour ; after which they are suspended 
to dry. The more fully-exposed prints 
remain in the warm water until they 
become light enough. Any that are 
over-exposed are put into hot water, and 
are allowed to remain until the depth is 
sufficiently reduced. By using merely 
tepid water at the commencement of the ' 
operation, any under-exposed prints are 
discovered and saved* Then, by the use 
of hot water to the more fully-exposed 
prints, these are speedily lightened to the 
required degree, and veiy few prints are 
lost from imder or over exposure. When 
sufficient gelatine and colounng matter 
have been removed, and the prints are 
fully developed, they are hung up to dry. 
It is most important to preserve uni- 
formity of action. It is desirable to keep 
the face downwards until the develop- 
ment is completed, and to remove air- 
bubbles whenever they form. It should 
be remembered, in observing the depth 
of the picture, that it is seen on a ground 
covered by the coating of india-rubber, 
which gives the paper a brown tint. 
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and that when transferred to pure white 
paper, it will possess much greater bril- 
liancy. The pictare up to the present 
time presents an image in which right 
and left are reversed. It is now neces- 
sary to transfer it from the paper which 
has supported it temporarily for mani- 
pulation, to its final resting place, in 
which operation right and left will re- 
sume their proper relations. The image 
may be transferred to a sheet of card- 
board, so as to require no further mount- 
ing, or to paper ; in the latter case, it is 
simply in the position of an ordinary 
print, and will require subsequent 
mounting. 

Transferring to Cardboard. — ^The face 
of the dried print is very evenly coated, 
by floating, or by means of a flat camel- 
hair brush, with the following prepara- 
tion ; — Gelatine, 2 oz. ; glycerine, } oz. ; 
water, 1 pint. The gelatine should be 
melted and carefully cleared of air by 
long heating, and skimming the froth ; 
after which the glycerine is added. It 
will always require melting by heat, and 
straining through wet flannel or muslin 
before use; it is then applied evenly to 
the surface, by floating, and hung up to 
dry. When dry the print is trimmed 
to the required shape. A piece of stout 
cardboard of the required size, pure in 
colour and fine in surface, is passed 
through clean water, and drained. Upon 
the moistened snrfiice the print is laid, 
face downwards, exactly in the position 
it is to occupy, and the card is taken to 
the rolling press and placed on the po- 
lished steel plate, print side downwards, 
the side on which the print is placed 
being in contact with the plate, ana a felt 
blanket on the back of the card ; it is 
submitted to a heavy rolling pressure, 
and put aside to dry. The ^rdboard 
must be perfectly moistened all over, as, 
if any point is omitted, the adhesion of 
the print in that place would not be se- 
cur^. As each part is submitted to the 
rolling pressure, a wave, infinitely small 
however, is driven before the pressure, 
effectually displacing air, and securing 
perfect contact. There should be no de- 
lay in applying the pressure after the 
prmt has been placed in contact with the 



moistened surface, as the image, by ab- 
sorbing moisture, might, under the heavy 
pressure, lose something in sharpness. 
As each print is passed through the roll- 
ing press, it is placed upon the last, and 
when the pile is completed, a weight is 
placed upon the whole heap, the prints 
then dry without warping ; and at the 
expiration of about 24 hours they are 
ready for the final operation. This is, 
removing the paper which has supported 
the image during the operations of de- 
veloping and washing, llie picture must 
be quite dry before the operation is at- 
tempted. A piece of clean cotton wool 
is saturated with pure benzole, and the 
india-rubber coated paper which covers 
the print is rubbed pretty hard with it. 
An edge of the paper is then gently 
raised with the point of a blunt knife, 
care being taken to commence at a black 
part of the picture where the film of the 
image is thickest. The raised edge is 
then taken hold o^ and pulled so as to 
tear it gently and steadily off the print. 
Instead of removing the paper with an 
upward or lifting motion, it is better to 
turn it backwards, as there is less danger 
to the surface of the print at any point 
in which the adhesion in mounting is 
imperfect. As a general rule, especially 
when the benzole is used sparingly, the 
paper brings away with it all the india- 
rubber coating ; but any traces remaining 
may be rubbed away with india-rubber. 
Under ordinaij circumstances, the pic- 
ture is now finished. If required for 
colouring, the print may be coated with 
plain collodion, or a suitable sizing prepa- 
ration. The manipulations in transferring 
to paper are very similar to those just 
described, but are a little more easy. It 
is not necessary to trim the print to 
its proper size or shape, as this will be 
done in the final mounting. The mount- 
ing papers are carefully immersed in 
water, air-bubbles being brushed away, 
and then laid one upon another while in 
the water ; they are then drawn out in 
a pack, and suspended to drain for some 
hours, or pressed to remove the superflu- 
ous water ; a perfectly even film of mois- 
ture is thus secured. Place the print, face 
upwards, on the steel plate of the press, 
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and over the print is laid the moistened 
paper, and on that a felt blanket. The 
press is then pnlled. The print is next 
immersed for an honr in a bath, contain- 
ing 5 per cent, of alum, and is afterwards 
well washed in water and dried, after 
which it is uncovered as when mounted 
on cardboard. By transferring to paper 
it will be observed that facility is af- 
forded for performing the last-mentioned 
operation, by which an additional source 
of stability is secured. A solution of com- 
mon alum has, to a certain extent, the 
power of waterproofing the prints, and 
generally fixture with alum is quite 
sufficient. Where, however, more tho- 
rough waterproofing is required, the 
prints, after transfer, should be treated 
with a 1 per cent, solution of chrome 
alum. Prints intended for colouring in 
water colour should be chrome-fixed. 

Sensitite Collodio-Oelatme Tissue, — 
To prepare the sensitive collodio-gela- 
tine tissue, take a sheet of plate glass, 
free from blemishes or scratches, and 
clean it perfectly, finally rubbing the 
surface with a saturated solution of 
beeswax in ether. This is wiped off 
with a clean doth, leaving a scarcely 
perceptible coating of the wax. This 
coating tends to facilitate the ^ture 
removal of the tissue from the glass. 
Now coat the glass with plain oollwlion, 
giving a thick, tough, transparent film. 
The pyroxyline should be of the kind 
which yields a film free from opacity. 
About ten grains in an ounce of solvent, 
consisting of equal parts of ether and 
alcohol, will answer the purpoce. This 
film must be dry before applying the 
tissue compound. Make a solution of 
pure gelatine 2 oz., white sugar J oz., 
water 8 oz. The kmd of pigment to be 
employed, and the proportion in which 
it is to be added, will depend on circum- 
stances, but it is especially important m 
the preparation of this tissue, that the 
pigment employed should be so finely 
divided that no subsidence will take 
place during the period the tissue com- 
pound remains in the fluid state upon 
the glass. The preparation in this state 
may be kept ready for use. It should 
be kept in a wcU-corked, wide-mouthed 



bottle; in hot weather it is apt to 
decompose if kept long. It may be 
poured into a flat dish to the depth of 
about half an inch, and when nearly dry 
cut into shreds, and thoroughly dried; 
in which state it may be kept without 
risk of injury. When required for use 
it must be soaked again in eight parts 
of water. The proportion of gelatine 
and of sugar will be influenced by the 
quality of the gelatine, the temperature, 
and other conditions, in which experi- 
ence must be the guide. In very dry 
weather the proportion of sugar may be 
increased. To prepare the tissue com- 
pound for use, heat must be applied 
until it is quite fluid, when one psrt of 
a saturated solution of bichromate of 
ammonia must be added to every ten 
parts of the gelatinous compound, after 
woich the whole should be strained 
through flannel. It is desirable, after 
the chromiu salt has been added to the 
gelatine, to avoid applying a greater 
heat than is necessary to preserve fluid- 
ity, as excess of heat tends to produce 
.insolubility. About 100° Fahr. will 
generally answer the purpose. It must 
be remembered that fluent applica- 
tion of heat to gelatine destroys its 
setting powers, and renders the prepara- 
tion useless. If the tissue is too thin 
the finished picture will not posbess its 
proper depth of shade in its darkest 
parts, unless it has had an unusually 
large proportion of colouring matter. If 
too thick, drying is retarded, and it is 
intractable in manipulation ; it will also 
require a longer time in development. 
As a general rule, about 2 oz. will be 
required for each superficial foot Im- 
mediately previous to the preparation of 
a sheet of tissue, the pece of patent 
plate glass should be placed in a per- 
fectly horizontal position, a spint-level 
being used in the adjustment. The 
tissue compound, warmed to lOO'', 
should be strained through a piece of 
moist flannel or muslin, ami when readr 
the plate should be warmed until it u 
of the same temperature as the com- 
pound. The proper amount is then 
poured on the collodionized plate, and 
caused to flow over its sur&ce, a glass 
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tod being used to spread the solatioiL 
The coated plate is then left on the 
itand until it is quite set. When once 
thoroughly set, the plates may be placed 
away in an upright position to dry. The 
moie quickly the drying is effected, 
provided heat is not appli«l, the better. 
The temperature should not exceed 6QP 
or 70° Fahr., as a higher temperature 
may cause the gelatine to run and form 
uneren wares. In a dry, well-ventilated 
dark room, kept at a temperature of 
aboat 60° Fahr., drying will generally 
take place within twelve hours, and 
without any danger to the solubility of 
the tissue. It is desirable in damp 
weather to use a drying box, containing 
chloride of calcium, or other substance 
having great affinity for water. When 
the tlnue is dry it is ready for printing, 
it is removed from the glass and placed 
in the pressure frame, with the collodion 
surface in contact with the negative. 
The proper exposure is ascertained by 
the actinometer. Before development, 
the tissae is coated with india-rubber 
solution in the same manner as the paper 
tissue, and is mounted on paper coated 
with india-rubber. It is then developed, 
washed, dried, and transferred as alrttuly 
described ; the film of collodion in this 
instance forming the surface of the 
finished print. Instead of coating the 
glass plate with collodion, it may be 
rubbed with ox-gall, or with the solu- 
tion of wax before mentioned, and coated 
with the sensitive tissue compound. 
When this is dry it may be coated with 
collodion, removed from the glass, and 
treated in the manner already described. 
Or it may, instead of being coated with 
collodion, have a sheet of wet paper 
applied to it, and pressed in contact so 
as to adhere. It is then suffered to di*y, 
and treated as the paper tissue in all 
respects, its only difference consisting in 
the fine surface oommtinicated by the 
plate glass, which becomes finally the 
surface of the transferred picture, and 
possesses more delicacy of efiect than that 
produced by the ordinary paper tissue. 

The Pigment employed. — Where effecU 
Resembling artists' drawings are required. 
Which, in reproductions will often be 



valuable, it is quite possible to produce 
them. The effect of a drawing in lead 
pencil may be imitated by using graphite 
as the pigment ; red chalk may be imi 
tated by Venetian red ; for sepia and 
bistre effects these pigments themselves 
may be used. For most purposes, how- 
ever, a fine black, either neutral, or 
inclining to brown or purple, will be 
preferred. Fine lamp-black, or good 
Indian ink, in such case will generally 
form the basis of the colouring matter. 
If the colour required is a pure neutral 
black, the addition of a blue pigment is 
necessary, to neutralixe the brown tint 
of Indian ink; and, where necessary, 
coldness is corrected by the addition of 
some warm colour. The selection of 
this colour will be governed by the tint 
desired, and by the permanency. Many 
of the most beautiful tints are most 
fugitive. Carmine, for instance, is un- 
stable. Crimson lake is a valuable 
colour, but it is not strictly permanent* 
Indian red is a very powerful and very 
permanent colour. Venetian red is also 
permanent. Ultra-marine blue is satis- 
factory as regards permanence. In judg- 
ing colours it must be remembered that 
the actual effect of colour employed is 
chiefly seen in middle tint. It is diffi- 
cult to distinguish much difference be- 
tween a blue-black, a brown-black, or a 
pui*ple-black, in the extreme darks of a 
picture; but the tone is easily distin- 
guished in middle tint, and, as a rule, 
warm half-tones are the most pleasing. 
By the addition of a large proportion 
of colour to the gelatine, a vigorous 
print may be obtained firom a feeble 
negative, and by the use of a small pro- 
portion of colour a hard and intensa 
negative may be made to yield soft 
prints. As a normal proportion for good 
negatives 2 per cent, of carbon is suffi-* 
cient. The proportion of pigment re- 
quired varies with different pigments, 
and depends upon the power of the 
colour employed. 

Colouring Carbon Printe, — Carbon 
photographs admit of colouring in oil, 
water, or powder colours, without risk 
of damage ; the manipulation is easier 
than that upon albumenized silver prints. 
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Powder colours adhere very readily to 
the surface of these prints. By breath- 
ing on the picture a still more adherent 
surface is obtained. 

Water Coloura. — ^The water colours 
take kindly without any preparation, 
washing well, and permitting tint to be 
worked over tint without ditficulty, and 
the sur&ce may be made more pleasant 
for working on by the application of a 
coating of sizing preparation. The plain 
carbon print so treated acquires an even, 
clear surface, losing all gloss without 
any loss of depth or transparency. 

Oil Coloura. — ^The best mode of pre- 
paring a carbon print for the reception 
of oil colours is by sizing it with isin- 
glass. A solution of about 2 per cent, 
of isinglass in equal parts of hot water 
and spirits of wine, carefully applied, 
not too hot, to the surface of the carbon 
print, with a flat camel-hair brush, 
yields a surface upon which oil colours 
work admirably. 

Be-touchmg Carbon Prints, — ^In the 
ordinary process of re-touching carbon 
prints, to remove small imperfections, 
it IS only necessary to use the proper 
colour iu the usual way ; if a little 
gelatine, with a trace of a chromic salt, 
is employed with the colour, it will, 
when dry, become insoluble like the rest 
of the picture. If the re-touching is 
effected with the same materials before 
transferring the print, it will, when the 
picture is flnished, be under the image, 
and no inequality of surface, usually 
apparent after touching, will be seen. 

Failures, Faulta^ and HemecUes. — Spon- 
ianeous Insolubility of the Tissue, — ^This 
arises chiefly from slow drying, or long 
keeping in a damp place. The addition 
of substances to give elasticity, such as 
glycerine, which retard the drying of 
the gelatine film, also tend to produce 
spontaneous insolubility. Heat in con- 
junction with the moisture increases the 
tendency. The use of too much bichro- 
mate of potash, or too prolonged immer- 
sion in the solution of bichromate, will 
produce spontaneous insolubility. Im- 
mersion m rery hot water, prior to 
development, is at times oondudve to 
Insolubility, also drying the tissue in an 



impure atmosphere, and especially one 
vitiated by the burning of gas. 

Tardy Solution of the Superfluous 
Gelatine Development, — ^The same causes 
which produce spontaneous insolubility 
when present in less degree, cause tardy 
solution of the unaltered gelatine, and 
slow development. The more rapidlr the 
tissue has dried, and the more horny it 
appears, the more readily, as a general 
rule, the superfluous gelatine and pig- 
ment are removed by warm water, ami 
complete development is effected. When 
the development is slow, hotter water 
may be employed; but care should be 
taken that the free soluble bichromate 
has first been removed by tepid water. 

Bichromate of Potash Crystallizing on 
the Tissue in Drying, — If the tissue is 
allowed to remain too long in a saturated 
solution of bichromate of potash, the 
salt will crystallize on the sur&ce dur- 
ing drying, and the tissue will be useless. 
The remedy of course is the employment 
of a weaker solution, or a shorter im- 
mersion in the full-strength solution. 

Uneven Development, — If the print is 
allowed to float to the surface of the warm 
water, allowing portions to become dry; 
or if some portions of the paper forming 
the original basis of the gelatine are al- 
lowed to become detached long in advance 
of the remainder, so that the warm water 
acts directly on the soluble matter in 
patches, the result will be uneven develop- 
ment, the portions last uncovered remain- 
ing darker than the rest of the print ; 
and it will be difficult to equalize the tint, 
even by long-continued development. 

Blisters during Development, — If^ in 
mounting the tissue with the india- 
rubber solution, perfect contact in all 
parts is not secured, blisters will arise 
in the course of development, which will 
show as marks or defects in the finished 
print. Passing the combined sheets of 
tissue and india-rubber coated paper 
through a powerful rolling press pre- 
vents this. 

Over - Exposure. — An over-exposc<l 
print will develop tardily, and continue, 
under ordinary treatment, too dark. 
After all the soluble chromic salts are 
removed, the temperature of the water 
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may be raised, and by long soaking in 
hot water the depth may be reduced con- 
siderably. Immersion for a short time 
in A very weak solution of chloride of 
lime, or of hypochlorite of soda, or in 
chlorine water, or peroxide of hydro- 
gen, rapidly reduces a print, by decom- 
posing a portion of the insoluble chromo- 
gelatine compound, and restoring it to its 
original condition of solubility. Pro- 
tracted immersion in hot water is the 
best remedy. 

Undet'Expoture.'^kTk under-exposed 
print develops rapidly, the lighter half- 
tones quickly disappearing. When this 
18 seen, quickly remove the print to cold 
water, and by skilful manipulation and 
attention, and the after-use of almost 
c6ld water, say xmder 80°, a brilliant 
print may be secured. 

Weak and Flat Prwi<«.— When a 
feeble print is obtained from a good 
negative, it may arise from the use of a 
tissue containing too small a proportion 
of colour, or from the tissue being old 
and partially decomposed by slow dry- 
ing. If the negative is weak, the use of 
a tissue containing a large proportion of 
colour will yield a vigorous image. In- 
creased vigour may be obtained from an 
ordinary sample of tissue, by sensitizing 
it on the paper side of the tissue only, 
instead of immersing the whole. Print- 
ing in direct sunshine aids in obtaining 
a vigorous print. 

Hardness and Excessive Contrast — 
This may arise from an unsuitable nega- 
tive, or from the injudicious use of too 
liot water on a lightly exposed print, or 
from the use of tissue containing an ex- 
cessive proportion of colour, especially 
in conjunction with under-exposure. 
Sensitizing the tissue on the prepared 
side will tend to produce softness, even 
with a dense negative. 

An Uneven Texture in the Finished 
Print arises from unequal and insuffi- 
cient pressure m transferring. This un- 
equal pressure may arise from the coat- 
ing of^ india-rubber being uneven, or, 
more probably, from the coating of 
clear gelatine being applied in uneven 
streaks, or from uneven texture of 
blanket, or uneven pi*essure. 



Portions of the Image tearing off in 
Transferring arises from the face of the 
print being imperfectly coated with 
gelatine, or from the paper or board to 
which the print is transferred having 
an imperfectly moistened surface, or 
from not being dry when the paper is 
removed, or soiled by fingering or dust. 

A Green Tint pervading the Blacks 
is caused by imperfect washing of the 
print, by which traces of soluble chromic 
salt are left in the image. 

Unequal Sensitiveness. — This arises 
from the tissue having imbibed the 
bichromate solution unequally. If, in 
immersing the tissue, one portion re- 
mains dry while the rest is wet, that 
portion will be least sensitive, and will 
form a light patch in the picture. If 
the tissue is raised out of the bichro- 
mate m such a manner that streams of 
the solution run down the sheet, there 
will be in the print patches or streaks 
of a darker colour. 

The Gelatinous Coating vnR Run in 
Sensitizing^ if the bichromate solution is 
too warm, and the tissue kept too long 
immersed. During summer it is neces- 
sary to keep the bichromate solution as 
cool as possible, and to sensitize in the 
coolest place that can be procured. 

Dark Spots. — If a piece of tissue is 
printed under too heavy a pressure, 
dark spots or patches appear in the 
half-tones. This is most apt to occur 
if the tissue is limp, and the pressure 
of the back of the printing frame not 
only strong, but uneven nrom coarse 
padding. 

A Sparkling Appearance in the Print 
after final Transfer, — ^This arises from 
the transfer process being imperfectly 
performed, the paper being either too 
wet, or too slight pressure used, or the 
blanket not sufficiently yielding to dif- 
fuse the pressure equally over all the 
surface of^the print. 

Dry Collodion Process. — ^The wet 
collodion process is found very incon- 
venient for photographs of scenery, and 
buildings, when the operator b away 
from his base of operations. He mus^ 
either carry a tent, to use as a dark 
room, an awkward addition to his lug- 
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gage, or he most treat his collodioniied 
plates so as to preserre their sensibilitj 
for a longer or shorter period. There 
are many well-known processes in use, 
by which the plates are prepared and 
sensitized before starting on a joumej, 
exposed at the desired situation, and 
dereloped on return home. In all the 
processes the plates are coated with 
iodized collodion, washed, and sensitized 
in the nitrate of siWer bath, in the 
same manner as in the wet collodion 
process, but the means taken to pre- 
serre the sensitiveness of the plates 
rary greatly. If an ordinary negatire 
plate, when remored from the nitrate 
of silver bath, be allowed to dry, it 
loses nearly all sensibility, and cannot 
be developed, as the nitrate of silver 
crystallizes on the glass. The dried 
collodion film, when wetted, does not 
return to its former soft porous con« 
dition, but is apt to peel off. It has 
been found that dilute spirits of wine 
poured over the dried plate prior to 
developing, will to a certain extent 
restore the collodion to its proper con- 
dition. When the alcohol has well 
soaked in, wash the plate, and develop 
as with wet collodion plates. This 
simply washed and dried plate is the 
easiest form of dry oollodion process, 
but is unreliable. By the addition of 
half per cent, of resin to the oollodion, 
or a few drops of amber varnish, the 
chances of failure are lessened, as the 
film is more likely to adhere to the 
glass. Treat the plates as with ordi- 
nary collodion ; when taken out of the 
nitrate of silver bath, wash and place 
to dry in the dark. Vamisb the edges 
of the film, and when about to use the 

?late dip it in a nitrate of silver bath, 
hese plates must be used the day after 
preparation. The time of exposure in 
the camera must be about three times 
as long as for the wet process ; develop 
with a solution of gallic acid. Another 
simple operation is to coat an ordinary 
wet plate with a solution of dextrine. 
Dissolve one part by weight of dextrine 
in ten parts water, allow to settle, pour 
off the dear portion. Remove plate 
from nitrate of silver bath, wash, pour 



some of the dextrine evebly oVelr U»e 
plate, drain and dry m the dark. Thus 
prepared, plates may be preserved seve- 
ral days ; exposure three times as long 
as for wet collodion. Before develop- 
ing, wash in clean water, develop with 
pyrogallio acid. 

Preservative SoluHon for Seniitive 
Plates. — Honey, 3 oz. ; distilled water, 
5 oz. This mixture is to be poured 
over the sensitive plate after it has been 
removed from the silver bath and well 
drained upon blotting paper. The solu- 
tion should be filtered befoi-e use and 
poured over the plate several times; 
it should be then drained for a few 
minutes and kept in the slide or dark 
box ; it will keep sensitive for several 
days. The following dry processes, 
though less simple, are far more effi- 
cient and trustworthy than the washed 
plates. For open-air views, a careful 
consideration of the size of diaphragm 
to be used is necessary ; the smaller the 
opening the more brilliant will be the 
picture, but a longer exposure will be 
necessary than with a diaphragm having 
a large opening. 

Ck>LL0DIO-ALBniIEN PROCESS. — Coat 

the plate with ordinary bromo-iodized 
oollodion, pour it on as usual, let it set 
well before placing the plate in the 
nitrate of silver bath, and use a pneu- 
matic holder, so that the collodion may 
eompletely coat the plate. Place the 
plate in the nitrate of silver bath, re- 
move and wash with several waters, 
place it in a pan half filled with a solu- 
tion of 3 grains of iodide of potas- 
sium to an ounce of water, m which let 
it remain whilst preparing the next 
plate. Then remove, wash well, and 
pour over the collodion surface some of 
the iodized albumen solution, letting it 
float backwards and forwards on the 
plate so as to saturate the film ; pour off 
the solution, and repeat the operation 
with a fresh quantity of the iodized 
albumen ; pour off, and set the plate to 
drain on blotting paper. The final dry<* 
ing may be done by artificial heat« 
Plates thus prepared must be kept dry s 
they are almost insensitive to light, and 
will remain good for a long time. To 
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•ensitize, heat the plate oTer a spirit 
lamp or before a fire; when cool, im- 
merse it in the aceto-nitrate bath for 
one minnte, using only a yellow light, 
then wash tJioroughlv, and stand to dry 
in the dark. The plates should not be 
sensitized the second time too long be- 
fore they are to be used, although they 
will keep for a few weeks in warm 
weather, and eren longer in cold wea- 
ther. Exposure about six times as long 
as ordinary wet collodion. A little 
over-exposure is better than under-ex- 
posure, as the great point is to bring 
out all the details, even in the darkest 
shadows. Develop with plain pyro- 
gallic acid, and intensify with acid 
silver solution. After developing, fix 
with the hyposulphite of soda solution 
as used for wet collodion plates. 

Nitrate of SSver Bath, — 1 ox. recrys- 
tallized nitrate of silver, 12 oz. distilled 
water, i oz. glacial acetic acid, and 2 
grains iodide of potassium. Dissolve 
and filter. 

Iodized Albumen, — 2} oz. distilled 
water, 10 oz. albumen, 50 grains iodide 
of potassium, 10 grains bromide of am- 
monium, 120 minims strong liquor am- 
monis. Beat to a froth, allow to settle. 
Filter before use. This mixture will 
keep good a considerable time. 

Aceto-Nitrate ^aM. — 30 grains ni- 
trate of silver, ) dram glacial acetic 
acid, 1 oz. distill^ water. After using 
this bath for sensitizing the plates, it 
will be discoloured ; pour it into a bottle 
containing about 2 oz. of kaolin, shake, 
and stand to settle ; the kaolin in sub- 
siding will carry down the colouring 
matter. 

Plain Pyroaattio Developer, ^- Two 
grains pyrogallic acid to every ounce of 
water. Let the film on the dry plate be 
well wetted with clean water, then pour 
on the solution; as soon as all the 
details of the picture have come out, 
add a few drops of the following solu- 
tion to that on the plate ;— 

Intensifying Solution, — 15 grains ni- 
trate of silver, 10 grains citric acid, 
1 oz. water. 

Alkaline PyrogdUio Developer.-^'Mtkt 
the following mixtures^ and keep in 3 



separate bottles; — 1. 96 grains pyro- 
gallic acid, and 1 oz. alcohol. 2. 96 
grains carbonate of ammonia in 1 oz. 
water. 3. 10 grains bromide of potas- 
sium in 1 oz. water. When about to 
use, mix 10 minims of No. 1, 5 minims 
No. 3, with 1 oz. water ; pour over the 
wetted plate, let it remain on a few 
seconds, pour the solution back into the 
cup, and add to it 5 minims of No. 2, 
pour on to the plate again. More of 
No. 2 may be added, if the detaib do not 
come out well ; but if too much is used, 
fogging may occur befbre the develop- 
ment is completed. The solution of 
bromide of potassium is to check fogging ; 
but as it also checks development, ^e 
less of it that is used the better. Pour 
off the developer, wash and intensify 
with pyrogallic acid and the add silver 
solution. 

CoLLODioAumHEN PfiOOESB, adapted 
for preparing a large number of plates, 
and especially for obtaining stereoscopic 
positives. Ulasses having all been 
cleaned befbrehand, by the following 
method a hundred plates, not exceeding 
9 in. by 7 in., may be prepared in a few 
hours. A gutta-percha or porcelain 
dish must be placed in the dark room, 
containing a bath composed of 1050 
grains fused nitrate of silver in 35 oi« 
water. Use a mixture of •} ordinary 
negative collodion, and ^ of ether and 
alcohoL in the proportion of 2 parts ether 
to 1 of alcohol. Have a large tub of 
distilled water in the dark room — near 
the nitrate of silver bath. Coat a plate 
with the collodion, and place it in the 
nitrate of silver bath ; as soon as it is 
sensitized remove it to the water trough, 
then coat another plate, and follow Uie 
same process, taking care that the plates 
have sufficient water to remove the 
nitrate of silver. The plates should 
remain in the water about 10 minute& 
and should be placed upright, and not 
touching each other. If the tub is 
small, change the water frequently, 
throwing it into a waste-liquor vessel. 
When ul the plates have been well 
washed, pour a solution of common salt 
into Uie waste ; this wiU cause a precipi- 
tate of chloride of silver, which can b% 
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reduced to metallic silver by fosion with 
some carbonate of soda, in a crucible. 
By having two nitrate of silver baths, 
and two washing trongns, mncn greater 
rapidity can be obtained, as whilst the 
plate in one bath is being sensitized, 
another can be collodionized and placed 
in the other bath ; then remove the sen- 
sitized plate to the water trough, and 
proceed with another plate. When 
sufficiently washed, drain the plates, 
and stand them on blotting paper, col- 
lodion side to the wall. Before they 
are quite dry, pour a small quantity of 
albumen over the collodion, to remove 
the remaining water, drain this albumen 
into a separate bottle; then pour a fresh 
quantity of albumen on the plate, letting 
it flow over every part of the collodion 
film, return the surplus albumen to the 
bottle, stand the plate to dry, coated 
side to the wall to avoid dust, and rest- 
ing on blotting paper as before. Avoid 
letting the albumen run round to the 
back of the plate ; if a little should acci- 
dentally do 80, let it dry, and then 
remove with damp bibulous paper. 
Keep the dark room as free as possible 
from floating dust whilst the plates 
are drying, which will take about 12 
hours. When dry, pack the plates in a 
grooved box; and, if protected from 
damp or direct light, they can be pre- 
served a considerable time. 

Albumen, — ^To the white of each e^g 
add 7} grains iodide of potassium di:*- 
solved in 7} grains water. Beat to a 
froth, stand to settle, pour the clear 
portion into a wide-mouthed bottle, and 
Keep in a cool place. 

Sensitizing the Plates for ITsff.— This 
operation must only be performed the 
day before the plates are required, and 
in the dark room. 

Nitrate of Silver Solution. — 16 oz. 
distilled water, 1 oz. glacial acetic acid, 
1^ oz. fused nitrate of silver. Filter. 
When discoloured by use, shake up with 
kaolin and allow to settle. Place the 
plate in a bath of the above for about 
15 seconds, wash well, stand to dry. 
When dry it is ready for exposure in the 
camera; time twice or thrice that re- 
quired for ordinary collodion plates. 



After exposure, a few days may elapse 
before developing, but the shorter the 
period the better will be the result. 

Devdoping. — ^To 15 grains gallic acid 
in a porcelain capsule, add 3 oz. hot 
water, mix well. When the gallic add 
is dissolved, add 13 oz. cold water, filter 
for use. Then make a solution com- 
posed of 230 grains fused nitrate of 
silver, and 9 minims glacial acetic acid 
dissolved in 35 oz. water. Add } of a 
dram of the latter solution to every 
3 oz. of the former ; the whole must be 
thoroughly incorporated; pour into a 
porcelain dish, a little larger than the 
plates, about an inch of depth of the 
mixture. Immerse the plate in the bath, 
and agitate it a little at first. The time 
necessary for development vanes with 
the temperature, which should be about 
70° Fahr. ; a little more nitrate of silver 
solution will hasten it, but if too much 
is added fogging will take place. With 
proper solutions about 4 hours is 
usually sufllicient. If the gallic acid 
bath turns muddy, remove and wash 
the plate, and place in a fresh solution 
of gallic ac^id, containing less of the 
nitrate of silver mixture than was pre- 
viously added. When well developed, 
wash the plate, and fix with hyposul- 
phite of soda, as described in the wet 
process, then wash and dry. 

Causes of Failures, — Under-exposure 
of a plate is fatal. If, after long stand- 
ing in the developing solution, only the 
sky is well marked, the plate is useless. 
An over-exposed plate develops rapidly, 
and if removed from the bath before the 
whole picture turns grey, a passable 
result may be obtained. If the sky 
begins to show about an hour after the 
plate is placed to develop, and gradu- 
ally turns to an intense black, and the 
dark shadows remain perfectly trans- 
parent, the plate is successful. 

2b Prevent Film SpHtting.—lji all 
dry processes the film when wetted has a 
tendency to loosen from theglass and split; 
this may be avoided either by painting for 
about } inch round the edge of the plate 
with a solution of india-rubber 2 grains, 
benzole 1 oz., or by applying to the 
whole of the plate a substratum of albu* 
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luen 1 oz., water 20 oz., liquid ammonia 
i dram, to be well shaken together 
and allowed to stand until clear. These 
also pi'event water getting xmder the 
film during prepai*ation. It is essential 
that the collodion should be allowed to 
set well before immei*sion in the silver 
bath. 

The Honey Process.— Clean, coat, 
and sensitize the plate in the usual man- 
ner ; then place it in a bath of distilled 
water, washing more or less as it may 
be required to be kept for a longer or 
shorter time. Pour on the plate a solu- 
tion made of equal parts of honey and 
distilled water, and applied in the same 
manner as the collodion; throw away 
the first portion, and repeat the opera- 
tion, letting the solution soak in for one 
or two minutes; iH)ur back the honey 
solution to its bottle, drain the plate on 
blotting paper, keep it in the diu'k and 
free from dust. Exposure about double 
for the ordinary wet process. Previous 
to developing, soak the plate in distilled 
water, to soften or remove the film of 
honey; the older the plate, the more 
soaking will be required ; then dip the 
plate into the silver bath and develop 
in the usual way. 

The Tannin Process.— Clean the 

Classes with a mixture of tripoli pow- 
er, spirits of wine, and solution of 
ammonia, applied by a tuft of cotton. 
Wash in clean water, and dry with a 
soft cloth, previously warmed. Coat 
one side of the plate with the following 
gelatine solution, applied in the same 
manner as collodion. 

Oelaime Solution, — ^20 grains Nelson's 
patent gelatine, dissolved in 10 oz. of 
water, and } oz. spirits of wine. Filter. 
After coating the plate, pour back 
the superfluous gelatine into the bottle, 
stand the plate to dram on a piece of 
blotting paper, when dry, warm slightly, 
and pack in a grooved box. A number 
of plates may be thus coated at one 
time, as if they are carefully packed 
they will keep any length of time. Do 
not let any of the gelatine solution get 
on the back of the plate. Coat the plate 
with old iodized collodion in the usual 
way, and place in a similar nitrate of 



silver bath to that used in the wet col- 
lodion process, in which it must remain 
4 or 5 minutes. Then wash with plenty 
of water. 

Tannin Preserving Bath. — ^To every 
ounce distilled water required in the 
bath, add 15 grains tannin. Filter. Pour 
out two separate portions of about 4 
drams each, one to be used for the first 
coating of the plate, which removes the 
water remaining on it after washing; 
the second portion is then poured on and 
off the sensitized side of the plate several 
times. Stand the plate in a warm dark 
room resting on blotting paper; when 
dry, it is r^y for use in the camera. 
The necessary time for exposure varies 
from one minute on a very fiivourable 
day, to eight minutes in dull weather. 

Developing Solutions, — 1. 72 grams 
pyrogallic acid in 1 oz. spirits of wine ; 
keep in a stoppered bottle. 2. 20 grains 
each of nitrate of silver and citric acid, 
dissolved in 1 oz. distilled water. Filter. 
Add i dram of No. 1 to 3 oz. dis- 
tilled water, then take say 8 drams 
of this diluted pyrogallic solution, and 
add to it from 10 to 15 minims of the 
nitrate of silver and acid solution, 
moisten the exposed plate with water, 
quickly and evenly applied, then pour 
on the developing solution, and let it 
flow gently to and fro over the plate. If 
the sky comes out quickly and strongly, 
but the detaib do not, it is a proof of 
imder-exposure, which a little more 
pyrogallic add added to the developer 
will remedy. If, however, the picture 
appears to come out at once, a proof of 
over-exposure, add a few drops of No. 2 
solution to the developer. When deve- 
loped fix with hyposulphite of soda, 
wash and varnish, as described for wet 
collodion. 

Enlargement of Negatives.— The 
negative to be enlarged must be absolutely 
perfect as regards definition, slightly 
dense, and full of detail, possessing as 
little granularity as possible. From the 
negative, either by contact printing on a 
dry plate, or copied by the wet process 
in camera, a transparency should be ob- 
tained, the development to be effected by 
the application of a weak solution w 
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pyrogallio acid, to which a few drops of 
an add solution of nitrate of silrer, 10 
grains to the oz., has been added. The 
contrasts should not be too decided, nor 
the shadows too dense. From such 
transparencj the enlargement may be 
produced by the usual studio process up 
to six or eight diameters without any 
yisible diminution in the excellency of 
its definition ; or the transparency may 
be enlarged to the required size at once, 
and a negatiye obtained from it on a dry 
plate as before, or upon carbon tissue, 
each of which possesses its advantages. 

STEREO0OOPIO Views.— The appear- 
ance of high relief given by the stereo- 
scope, is obtained by placing side by side 
two prints representing the same object, 
but photographed from slightly different 
positions, whilst the glass prisms of the 
stereosoope so direct the visual rays as 
to superpose the views, and but one 
picture is seen, although it is in reality 
a combination of both ; thus the same 
object is seen from two different Doints 
of view at the same time, as is always 
the case when both eyes are looking at 
one thing, as they, with the object seen, 
of course form a kind of triangle. Views 
for the stereoscope are frequently taken 
simultaneously by two cameras, placed 
at certain angles and distances from 
each other, varying with the size and 
distance of the object to be photo- 
graphed ; but for portraits less trouble 
is involved by the use of a properly con- 
structed twin camera. For views, or 
groups, situated some distance from the 
operator, two distinct cameras must be 
used (or one camera moved from place 
to place); the distance they must be 
placed apart, and the relative angle in 
which they should stand to each other, 
require careful consideration. For por- 
traits or other objects, to which the 
cameras can be brought rather close, the 
angle should not be too great, otherwise 
the efiect of relief will be distorted. In 
sueh oases an angle of about 2° must be 
used. For landscapes, as large an angle 
as 4^ may generally be safely employed. 
To reckon the angles, suppose the 
nearest point of the view to be taken to 
represent the apex of a triangle, from 



each camera produoe an imaginary 
straight line to the apex, these lines 
must represent the desired angle. As 
lines diverging from a centre ix^j be 
indefinitely produced without altering 
their relative angle to each other, so 
the distance between the cameras will 
not affect the angles they should stand 
in, except that, for pictorial effect, dis- 
tant objects may be a little distorted 
with good results, as will be the case 
when a large angle is used; whereas 
for subjects close to the camera, such 
distortion does not give a pleasing pic- 
ture. Supposing an angle of 2^ to be 
used, the distance required between the 
cameras will be about 1^ in. for 1 yai*d9 
2} in. for 2 yards, 3f in. for 3 yards, 
5 in. for 4 yards, 6 in. for 5 yards, H in. 
for 6 yards, 9 in. for 7 yards, 10 in. for 
8 yards, 11^ in. for 9 yards, 12} in. for 
10 yards, 19 in. for 15 yards, 25 in. for 
20 yards. These remarks apply equally 
whether two cameras are uised simul- 
taneously, or whether only one camera 
is used, being moved from one position to 
the other as required. 

ISoin Zms Camera, — This is a camera 
having two double achromatic combina- 
tions of the same focal length, in other 
respects like an ordinary camera, except 
that it has two folding shutters at the 
back. Before focussing the object to be 
photographed, it is necessary to ascertain 
that the two lenses are in focus with 
each other. For this purpose, focus a 
statuette, or other convenient article, 
and when a perfectly sharp image is 
obtained with each of the lenses, upon 
the ground-glass slide, do not again alter 
the rack a^ pinion which adjust the 
lenses; any further adjustment neces- 
sary for portraits to be taken subse- 
quently must be obtained by drawing 
in or out the expanding body of the 
camera, as when once the glasses are of 
the exact focal length, their relative 
positions to each other will not require 
any alteration, although the body of Che 
camera will. As the two lenses are ne- 
cessarily rather close to each other, the 
twin camera will only answer for photo- 
graphs taken at a very short distance^ 
otherwiM the e£^ of relief will not be 
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obtained. The gUiMi ued are longer 
than thef are wide, aa two negatives 
are taken at the same time. All the 
operations are the tame as before de- 
icribed for negatives ; when the posi- 
tive prints are obtained, their position 
must be reversed in mounting, the left- 
hand half of the print being pasted on 
the right-hand side of the oird, and the 
nght side of the prmt on the left side 
of the card. 

8tereo9Copio View9 with One Ordinary 
Cmwra. — ^The camera most be placed 
on a board, having a movable slip of 
wood at eadi side which can be adjusted 
to the desired angle, against which the 
camera most be placed, first on one side 
to take one view, and then on the other 
side to take the other view. Mark croes 
hnes on the ground-glass plate, to inter- 
sect a central point of the view from 
whichever side of the board the camera 
is standing; this is to ensure correct 
centres for the proofs Two separate 
negatives are then taken ; when mount- 
ing the prints, transpose their position 
from right to left. Dark slides are 
made for this process, to hold a glass 
sufficiently long to contain both views, 
and fitted with two shutters, by which 
each half of the glass can be exposed 
alternately. Having exposed the right- 
hand half, dose its shutter, move the 
camera Uie required distance to the 
left, and expose the left-hand half of 
the glass. 

Stereotoopio Viewt with Two Ordinary 
Cameras, — For instantaneous views of 
any landscape containmg animate figures, 
it 18 neoessarr to use two quarter-plate 
cameras, with lenses of exactly equal 
focal length ; they must be pla<>Bd on a 
b<Muxi provided with movable stops to 
regulate angle and distance. Great care 
is necessary in manipulation; the two 
shutters must be opened and closed at 
the same time, otherwise the two proofs 
will develop unequally. The plates 
should be coUodionized and sensitixed 
in the same baths, and to the same 
extent. For the developing bath, em- 
ploy a vessel into which the two plates 
can be placed side by side, so that the 
same pyrogallic acid may effect both 



simultaceously. When mounting the 
positives, transpose the two views, left 
to right, as before described. 

Photography bt Abtifioial Lioht. 
— Negatives may be obtained by the aid 
of light given by burning magnesium 
wire, care beins; taken that the direct 
light does not ull on the lens, and that 
the object is well illuminated. Trans- 
parent positives on glass may be printed 
by the light of a gas-burner, or of an 
argand oil lamp. 

Tbanspabent PosmvES^— These are 
taken from negatives, and may be oo- 
tained of the same size, or larger, or 
smaller than the original, as desired. 
For copies of the same size as the nega- 
tive, tne operation can be effected by 
placing the negative in a printing 
frame, in contact with an ordinary dry 
collodion plate. The negative used 
should be very clear in the lights, and 
have transparent shades. To obtain a 
good negative for this process use a 
more acid nitrate of silver bath than 
for ordinary negatives, and do not con 
tinue the development so long. By day- 
light the exposure required will be a 
few seconds, but gaslight may also be 
used, when the exposure must be ex- 
tended over several minutes. In de- 
veloping, pvrogallic and citric acid give 
a blue-black tint ; pyrogallic and acetic 
acid a brown-black tint. If intended to 
be hung up as a transparencv, varnish 
and protect the collodion side with a 
ground-glass backing, bind round the 
Mlges to keep out dust. If the trans- 
parency is required of a different size to 
the negative, the camera and lens must 
be used. One means of doing this is to 
work in a dark room, allow the light to 
enter through the negative only, and 
proceed as usual with the exposure and 
developing. 

Copying Camera, — ^This is a kind of 
double-bodied camera, one part of which 
is provided with holders for the nega* 
tives, and has no lens ; the other por- 
tion has a lens which can be moved so 
as to approach or recede from the nega* 
tive, and has the usual eround-glasa 
plate. The negative must be plaoA in 
its holder, screw on the lens, and adjusi 
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the lens to ita proper distance from the 
negatiTe. If the copy is wished to be 
Ifti'ger than the negative, approach the 
lens to it, and farther from the ground 
glass; if it is required to be smaller, 
remove the negative farther from the 
lens. The light passing through the 
negative will show its image on the 
ground glass in the usual way. When 
the desired size is obtained, remove the 
ground glass, and replace by a frame 
having an ordinary- wet sensitized plate. 
Use a diaphragm, with a small stop, 
and proceed as if for an ordinary nega- 
tive. It is necessary sometimes, when 
considerable enlargements are required, 
to use a camera with a long body open- 
ing out like an accordion; the opera- 
tions are similar when once the proper 
focal distances have been adjusted. The 
power of a lens is determined by its 
shape and diameter. The larger it is 
m diameter, the more light it will 
admit ; whilst the degree of curvature 
it has regulates its focal length, and 
determines the size of the image it will 
produce. It is the focal length of a 
lens, and not its diameter, which regu- 
lates the size of the image, and the dis- 
tance it has to be from the ground-glass 
screen determines the length of body 
required in the copymg camera. 

To calculate Length of Camera re- 
quired. — Calculate the distance the 
gi'ound glass must be from the back 
lens thus; multiply the focal length 
of the lens used by the number of' 
times of enlargement required, add the 
focal length to the product. The focus 
of a quarter-plate lens is generally 6 in. 
S>ay the negative is to be enlarged 3 
times, 6 X 3 3 18 + 6 in. focal length 
= 24 in., the distance required between 
the ground glass and the lens. The dis- 
tance the negative is to be in front of 
the lens is always more than the focal 
length, but less than twice the focal 
length. 

Magic -Lantern Slides. — If the 
transparent positives obtained are in- 
tended for the magic lantern, they need 
not be varnished ; if varnish is used, the 
crystal varnish is better adapted for the 
purpose than spirit varnish, which would 



probably show streaks when magnified 
on the screen. Mount on another piece 
of glass of the same size to protect the 
collodion film, and bind round the edges 
like a passe-partout. 

The Solar Camera. — ^This b a copying 
camera with a condensing lens to con- 
centrate the sun's light on the negative, 
so as to allow the focus of the lens to 
be at a considerable distance, to obtain 
an enlargement of a picture. The mag- 
nified image of the transparent nega- 
tive may be received upon either sensi- 
tized glass or paper. For use with 
ordinary albumenized paper, sensitize 
it in the usual way; the development 
required will .however be longer. Or 
thin Saxony paper may be used, after 
being floated for one minute on the fol- 
lowing solution ; — chloride of ammonium 
and citric acid, 4 drams each; 25 oz. 
of distilled water, saturated with sesqui- 
carbonate of soda. To prepare this bath, 
dissolve the citric acid in part of the 
water, and add the soda until the acid 
is neutralized ; add the resulting citrate 
of soda to the solution of chlonde of 
ammonium; add a little citric acid in 
solution, with a small quantity of boiled 
arrowroot. Remove the paper from this 
bath, and hang to dry. 

Sensitizing Bath. — Nitrate of silver, 
1 oz., in 18 oz. distilled water ; add a 
few drops of citric acid to dissolve the 
first precipitate. Lay the paper on this 
solution, prepared side downwards, for 
half a minute, dry in a dark room. 
Expose the paper until it takes a pale 
lilac tinge, which will occur in a few 
minutes, remove and immei'se in the 
following. 

Developing Bath. — Dissolve 15 grains 
gallic acid in 1 dram alcohol ; and 
7^ grains acetate of lead in 1^ oz. 
water. Pour these solutions into 5 pints 
of water, adding a few drops of glacial 
acetic acid to redissolve the slight pre- 
cipitate which will form. Sevend prints 
may be developed at once ; when deve- 
loped, remove and wash in clean water. 

Fixing. — 6 oz. of hydix»ulphite of 
soda dissolved in 1 pint water. Leave 
the prints in the bath for about four 
minutes, then wash very thoroughly in 
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running water, and dry. The negative 
to be copied should be a weak glass 
picture, with plenty of detail m the 
shadows, and not too dense in the 
bright lights. An ordinary negative is 
too opaque to produce a good result. 
Choose a sunny day, and turn the 
mirror of the camera so that it reflects 
the sun's lizht on the condensing lens. 

Flioto-lithograpliy. — To pro- 
duce a photo-lithographic impression of 
a negative proceed as follows ; — Procure 
a solution of gelatine to which is added 
a small quantity of albumen in combina- 
tion with a solution of bichromate of 
potash, and in a warm state spread it on 
a sheet of fine-textured paper with a flat 
brush in a room partially darkened, and 
hang it up to dry, excluding it from 
light. The negative or glass picture 
having been placed in a photographic 
copying frame, place over the negative 
the prepared paper, over that a piece of 
fine woollen cloth, and screw all in the 
frame together, and expose the copying 
firame and negative to diflused light for 
10 or 15 minutes; the light passes 
through the transparent parts of the 
n^;ative on to the paper, which, by the 
chemical action of the light on the 
chromatized paper, will affect it, turn- 
ing it from a yellow colour to a deep 
brown, while the part of the negative 
which mtercepts the light is not diemi- 
cally acted upon in consequence of the 
absence of light, and remains light yel- 
low. When removed into a cUtrkened 
chamber, and the chromatized gelati- 
nized paper examined, a perfect brown 
impression will be seen impressed there- 
on. The next operation is to cover the 
whole surface of the page with litho- 
graphic transfer ink, evenly, and reduce 
in quantity by wiping it off with a fine 
rag, then lay by for an hour or so. 
The principle involved by the action of 
light is to render the chromatized gela- 
tine, when acted on by it, insoluble in 
warm water ; therefore, if the prepared 
paper be placed therein, it will not 
affect the brown shade of the impression, 
which is now covered with transfer ink, 
bat all the rest will immediately wash 
•way, IcHTing a perfect imprettsion of 



the picture on the paper in transfer ink ; 
a suitably prepared lithographic stone 
or plate of zinc is put into a lithographic 
press, the stone or plate partially 
warmed, and the transfer, dry, is placed 
fiice on stone or plate and passed through 
the press slowly and with a good pres- 
sure, only once through, when on the 
removal, it will be found effectually 
transferred to stone or plate, and any 
reasonable number of copies can !>• 
struck off in printers' ink. 

Nature Printine. — There art 
two methods employed for obtaining 
facsimiles of ferns, leaves, sea^weeds, 
one suited to the amateur, the other for 
commercial purposes. 1. For the former 
the requisites are small quantitiea of 
coloured printing inks, black may be 
used, but the natural colours look much 
better, a little cotton wool, and some 
pieces of very soft wash-leather. Either 
fresh or dried leaves may be used ; the 
former require no preparation, the latter 
should be dipped in water, and then 
left between damp blotting paper for 
some time to become tough, or they 
sometimes crumble to pieces during the 
manipulation. A dabb^r about the size 
of a marble is made of cotton and soft 
leather tied up, a small quantity of ink 
of the desired colour put on a piece of 
glass, and the dabber covered with it, 
usinff as little as possible. The side of 
the leaf from which the impression is to 
be taken is then laid, face upwards, on a 
piece of clean paper, and the dabber em- 
ployed lightly to coat all the prominent 
narts of the leaf with the ink. The 
leaf is then laid, ink side downwards, on 
a piece of moistened paper, covered with 
another similar piece, which may be 
kept in place by lead weights if neces- 
sary. The part under which the leaf 
remains should then be carefully pressed 
with a dabber, similar to that used for 
the ink, taking care to go steadily and 
evenly over the whole sur£fu» of the 
leaf. Of course it is necessary to take 
great care to prevent the leaf or paper 
from shifting. Any number of impres- 
sions may be taken from one leaf. Inks 
may be mixed with a small palette knife 
to obtain any shade of colour, and two 
V 
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or more oolonrt may be used on one 
•pedmen. 2. In the commercUl pro- 
ceei,'the leef, or other object, is placed 
on a fteel plate, and covered with a lead 

a scraped bright; it is then snb- 
to great pressure, which leaves a 
iful impression on the lead. From 
this a copper matrix is taken by the 
electrotype, which in turn serves to pro- 
duce an inUgUo plate in copper, from 
which impreMions may be taken in the 
usnal manner. 3. A piece of writing 
paper Is moistened with olive oil and 
thoroughly smoked over the flame of a 
tallow candle, the leaf, which should be 
dry, is laid upon it covered with a piece 
of paper, and well dabbed all over, then 
transferred to a piece of clean paper and 
the dabbing repeated, when it will leave 
an impression much like a very delicate 
pencil drawing. 

Photogrz^pliy on Silk, — Ponr 
20 oz. of boiling water on 100 grains of 
chloride of ammonium and 60 grains of 
Iceland moss. When nearly cold, filter, 
and immerse the silk in it for 15 minutes. 
To sensitize, immerse the silk in a 20- 
grain solution of nitrate of silver for 
16 minutes. Let the nitrate bath be 
rather acid. When dry, prepare for 
printing by attaching the sIIk to a piece 
of cardboard a little smaller than itself^ 
by turning the edges over and fastening 
with small pieces' of gummed paper. 
Slightly over-print. Wash m two or 
three changes of water, and tone in a 
gold bath made thus ; — 29 oz. of water, 
2 drams acetate of sodt, 4 grains chlo- 
ride of gold, and a few grains of common 
whitmg. Filter and keep for 24 hours 
before using. Let the prints be toned 
slightly bluer than they are required to 
be when finished. Rinse them in water, 
and fix in a solution of hypo., 4 oz. to 
the pint of water ; 20 minutes is ample 
time for fixing. Wash well. 

Photogbapht fob Wood-bnorav- 
INO.— It is easy to obtain a photograph 
on the wood ; but the nitrate of silver 
disorganizes it, and renders it unfit for 
the purpose intended. If varnish Is used 
to protect the wood, the engraver can 
■carcely operate upon it. These diffi- 
ottlties appear to be obviated by the use 



of the Worthleytype proceag nrmniqm 
collodion containing so little nitrate of 
silver as to produce no injoriotia eflTect. 
If desired, when the picture is printed on 
the block, the ooUodion may be removed 
by means of cotton moistened with ether, 
and an excellent image will be seen on 
the sur£ice of the wood, which is then 
in as fit a state for engraving as if the 
drawing had been made in the nsnal 
way. Ivory may be treated in a similar 
manner. 

To Reduce Old Bathb Ain> Nitrate 
OF Silver Solutions. — Filter the solu- 
tion of silver proposed to be operated 
upon until it is clear, and place the 
filtrate into a cle«n white bottle of suit- 
able capacity. To each pint of the liquid 
add 4 oz. or more of mercury, and allow 
the mixture to remain at perfect rest 
for a few days. In a very few hours a 
beautiful sparkling coruscation will be 
found forming upon the sur&ce of the 
mercury bv what is known as double 
elective affinity, and for each atom of 
the silver so deposited, a corresponding 
amount of mercury is acted upon by the 
nitric acid of the silver, and passes into 
solution as nitrate of mercury. The 
deposition continues until all the silver 
has been thrown down, when we find 
over it a strong; solution of the nitrate 
of mercury, which may be obtained in 
the solid crystalline form by evapora- 
tion. In a few days the deposition will 
be completed, which can be readily seen 
if the tree ceases to grow. Shake the 
bottle thoroughly, so that the branches 
of the tree are detached and broken, 
and brought in thorough contact with 
the mercury, where the spangles of silver 
are quickly dissolved. The watery part 
of the mixture can now be drawn or 
decanted off n*om the mercury, and the 
latter placed in a bag, or, better, in a 
large piece of fine tough buckskin, and 
pressed with force between the hands. 
When no more mercury can be squeezed 
through, the bag mav be opened and the 
lump of brittle amalgam removed, and 
preserved in a well-cleaned and stop- 
pered bottle until more has been accumu- 
lated. In case all the mercury should 
disappear at the end of the process, a 
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little more may be added to the vaterr 
solution to ascertain whether it stiU 
contains silrer. 

BAGKaROUKD. — ^Wet the canvas yon 
intend for background and wring out 
well, then tack tightly as possible on to 
a frame, say 7 ft. 6 in. by 5 ft. When 
dry, paint orer with the follovring; — 
white lead, 1 lb. ; driers, 2 oz. ; black 
paint, sufficient to give it the desired 
shade; turpentine, half pint. Mix 
thoroughly, and allow to stand a day, 
when Uie lead will settle down. Pour 
off turps careftdly, which will rid it of 
the oil ; bring to proper consistency by 
adding fresh turps. Then add 1 oz. 
seraph yellow soap, strain throueh 
calico, and it is ready for use. The 

Snicker it is brushed over the canras 
lie better. If done orer again it will 
be improyed. 

Cleaning Old Vaknisred Nega- 
tives. — ^These can be cleaned by boiling 
them a few minutes in a strong solu- 
tion of soda, wash thoroughly in several 
changes of water, and wipe dry. Or, 
when few in numter, add to 10 oz. old 
collodion, 1 dram lulphuric acid, pour 
orer the ramished side, drain slightly, 
and place another plate face downwards 
upon it; let them remain in contact 
about 20 minutes, soak an hour in 
water, wash well, and wipe dry for use. 
Blue Pictures, or the Cyano- 
type Process. — Ammonia-citrate of 
iron, 40 grains; distilled water, 1 oz. 
Spread evenly over the paper, by means 
of a flat brush or a glass rod, the above 
solution. Allow to dry. Expose to light 
under the negative for a few minutes 
in the sun, or from half an hour to one 
hour in the shade, depending on the in- 
tensity of the light. Spread over the 
paper, in the same manner' as above, the 
following ; — ferro-cyanide of jpotassium, 
1 dram; water, 1 oz., which immedi- 
ately on being applied becomes of a blue 
colour. Allow to remain a few minutes, 
then wash in water, and a blue positive 
picture will be the result. To prevent 
the picture fading, apply a solution of 
carbonate of ammonia, which turns the 
picture of a lavender colour ; then wash 
in water and dry, when the blue colour 



will be restored. If the picture has not 
been exposed long enough, it will be 
very faint. 

Magic Photographic Pic- 
tures. — ^In the first place an ordinary 
print must be taken on albumen paper 
n*om a negative in the usual manner. 
When it is sufficiently pnuted it must 
be carefully washed in the dark room, so 
as to remove all free nitrate of silver. 
Now take it into the dark room and im- 
merse it in the following solution; — satu- 
rated solution of bichloride of mercury, 
1 oz. ; hvdrochloric add, 1 dram. The 
saturated solution of bidiloride of mer* 
cury is best prepared by dissolving the 
solid bichloride in hot water, as much as 
it will dissolve, then allowing the solu- 
tion to cool, and pouring off the dear 
portion for use. The salt that crys- 
tallizes out can be preserved for future 
use. Bichloride of mercurv is a violent 

EDison. The print will bleach in this 
quid and disappear, from the formation 
of new and colourless compounds. When 
the paper appears quite white and colour^ 
less it is removed from the bath of 
bichloride solution, and well washed and 
dried in the dark room. 

Det3elopment of the Magic Picture, — 
Make a saturated solution of hyposul- 
phite of soda, and steep pieces of blotting 
paper of the same size as the prints 
which are to be developed in the solu- 
tion, and dry them for use. Place the 
whitened picture on a piece of glass, 
albumen side upward, lay a piece of the 
blotting paper on this, and moisten it 
thoroughly with water, and place an- 
other piece of glass upon the blotting 
paper, press closely together by means 
of a weight or press; in a very short 
time the picture is restored in all its 
original detail, and now of a sepia 
colour. 

To Obtain the Gold fboh an Old 
Toning Bath.— Add sulphate of iron, 
either in crystals or solution, to the 
toning bath. The sulphate of iron will 
precipitate the gold in a black powder, 
which can be dried after well washing in 
several waters, and dissolved in nitro- 
muriatic acid, when a solution of chloride 
of gold will be obtained, which can be 
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eTaporat«d to dryness, after which it 
should be dissolred in distilled water, 
and again eTaporated so as to get rid of 
the acid. Another way is to reduce 
the black powder in a cruciblei but an 
enormous heat would be required. As 
an alternative to either of the above 
methods, the residue or black powder 
mav be sent to the smelters, who would 
undertake to reduce it and allow cash 
for the same. 

Silver from Trimmingt of Uhtoned 
Print*, — Procure an old iron bucket 
or pot, and place the cuttings in a few 
handfuls at a time, and apply a light to 
them, when they will quickly bum to 
ashes. As they bum down keep adding 
the cuttings, which must be stirred up 
frequently with an iron rod, so as to 
completely reduce all the mass to fine 
ashes. Of course the burning must be 
done out of doors, owing to the dense 
smoke and disagreeable fumes. If in 
windy weather, place a piece of sheet 
iron partlv over the bucket to prevent 
the ashes from blowing away. The fire 
will be a long time dying out. After 
the trimmings are reduced to ashes, the 
ashes can then be reduced to metallic 
lilver in a crucible with equal quanti- 
ties of carbonate of soda and borax, or 
sent away to be reduced. 

Chloride of Silver from Woahing of 
Pnnfv.— This can be reduced to metallic 
silver in the same way as the ashes from 
the trimmings. 

To Seduce Nitrate of Silver Bath,-- 
Throw the old baths mto the washing 
waters and convert into chloride of silver, 
adding common salt till the water ceases 
to look milky. Or evaporate to dryness, 
redissolve, and use for printing baUi. 

To Intensify Negatives after they are 
Varnished, — When a negative has been 
varnished, it sometimes becomes so 
weakened as to cause great disappoint- 
ment. But a negative need not be given 
up as hopeless under these circum- 
stances. Make a negative intensifying 
varnish by adding tincture of iodine- 
alcohol, 1 oz. ; iodine, 10 grains — to 
any g(K>d negative spirit varnish, tmtil 
of a very deep sherry colour. Label I 
the bottle, and keep for special use. | 



When a negative prints weak and with- 
out sufficient contrast, revarnish with 
this varnish; pour on in the usual 
manner, allowing a few seconds for the 
yellow varnish to penetrate the film, 
and dry by heat in the usual manner of 
varnishing the plate. The negative will 
be found to be changed to a more non- 
actinic colour that will take longer to 
print, and will produce a more brilliant 
impression on paper. Many weak, thin, 
foggy negatives may thus be made to 
produce passable prints. It is well to 
keep two varieties of this yellow var- 
nish ; one of an ordinary sherry colour 
for negatives that only want a little 
intensifying; and another with a very 
deep port- wine colour— made by adding 
a greater quantity of tincture of iodine— 
ai^ using this latter for negatives that 
are very weak and grey. A varnish of 
this character may also be used with 
advantage for varnishing the plate in 
the first instance, if the negative is 
found to be not quite intense enough, 
as the iodine in the varnish unites with 
the silver deposit, thus increasing the 
intensity of the nesative. It is scarcely 
necessary to say uiat these expedients, 
though useful in cases of extremity, 
should never be used as a regular prac- 
tice. 

On Reducing the Intensity of Nega- 
tives, — ^When a negative is too dense, 
and it is wished to reduce the intensity, 
the usual recommendation is to employ 
a strong solution of cyanide of potas- 
sium to dissolve away the excess of 
density. This method is effectual when 
there is an excess of deposit all over the 
plate, and where the deep shadows will 
bear reducing, as well as the high lights. 
When, however, the density is in excess 
only on the high lights, and the de^ 
shades are already too bare, this method 
is not only not useful, but is ini** 
chievous. By the use of perchloride 
of iron such negatives may be mate- 
rially improved and rendered capable 
of producing satisfactory prints. Hake 
a stock solution of SO grains of P«i> 
chloride of iron to the ounce of water. 
When a negative has been &^^ *J^ 
washed, and is found too dense in tM 
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high lights, take a few drops of the 
■olniion and dilute tintil it has only a 
pale golden tint. Flow over the nega- 
tive, or poor on to any part where the 
intensity is wished to be reduced. The 
solution acts immediately, according to 
the strength, making the deposit rather 
duller in colour. Wash well; no differ- 
ence will be perceived except the slight 
dulness. The ordinary fixing solution, 
hypo, or cyanide, has noi» to be poured 
over the plate, and according to the 
action of the perchloride, so will be the 
reduction of the density. Where the 
silver is most abundant on the negative, 
there the perchloride most readily acts, 
and this constitutes its most useful 
peculiarity. It requires most carefully 
using, or the greater part of the deposit 
will be chan^ into chloride of silver, 
and be soluble in the fixing bath. It is 
best to experiment on a waste plate or 
two before trying it on a valuable nega- 
tive. If the negative is not enough 
reduced by the f&st application of the 
perchloride and fixing solutions, the 
action may be repeated again and again, 
until just the desired amount of deposit 
is left. The perchloride solution should 
be used very dilute, scarcely coloured ; 
it has no tendency to stain, nor eat 
away the weakest half-tones. The fix- 
ing solution acts immediately. All that 
it dissolves it does at once, so that but 
little time is lost. A good washing is 
required after the hypo, or cyanide, but 
the perchloride is rapidly washed away. 
Everything may be done in open day- 
light. 

To Bemove Stiver Stains from ths 
Hands, — 1. Wash the hands well in hot 
water with soap, then rub the stain with 
a flat piece of pumice-stone ; the greater 
part of the stain may thus be removed. 
Finish with a piece of cyanide of potas- 
sium, by rubbing the hand, while still 
wet, on the stained part, and the stain 
will disappear. 2. Wash in a saturated 
solution of hyposulphite of soda, kept 
for the purpose. Then wash with plain 
so^ and water, and a little powdered 
pumice-stone. 3. Keep a saturated so- 
lution of cyanide of potassium in o&e 
bottle, and a solution, 10 grains to the 



ounce, of iodide of potassium, to which 
has been added as much iodine as it will 
dissolve, in another bottle. Touch the 
stain first with the iodide solution, 
wash, and then use the cyanide, rubbing 
it on the yellow stains. Cyanide must 
never be used to the hands when the 
skin is cut, or in any way injured, as 
pain and danger may result from the 
absorption of the poison. 

Remoxnng Silver Stains from Linen.—' 
Stains should always be removed from 
linen before it is sent to be washed. 
Wet the part stained, and put on a few 
drops of a saturated solution of cyanide, 
or rub it with a solid lump; if the 
mark does not quickly disappear, wash, 
and put on a dr6p or two of the iodine 
solution mentioned in the preceding 
paragraph ; the stain will change colour, 
and a little cyanide will dissolve it. 
When the linen is double, and the stain 
goes through, the solutions must be 
applied to each side. 

JRemoving Fellow Iron Stains from 
Linen, — ^Yellow stains, commonly odled 
ironmonld, are removed by hydrochloric 
add, or hot solution of oxalio acid, 
washing well in warm water after- 
wards. 

Iron Developer to Produce Dense Nega* 
tives, — When nearly the right amount 
of intensity is supplied by the iron in 
the first instance, the plan of giving a 
little increased density to the high 
lights of a negative by pyrogallic and 
silver is a very satisfactory mode of 
working ; but when the original deposit 
is thin, grey, and metallic, then is felt 
the shortcomings of the iron developer ; 
for not only does the image require a 
great addition of strength, but it also 
unwillinglv takes the intensity. Under 
these conditions the picture requires 
several applications of the pyro. and 
silver; and when the required density 
is produced, there is usually found a 
considerable loss of delicacy. The more 
forcing the image requires to become 
dense, the less satis&ctory is the result. 
This defect, the absence of primary in- 
tensity, is chiefly found in working in 
the open air, where the sky forms a 
large portion of the picture^ or la 
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using samples of collodion containing a 
largo degree of bromide; in copying 
tome kinds of pictures ; in using a col- 
lodion giving only a thin and blue film ; 
and in using weak nitrate baths. Gela- 
tine added to the iron developer appears 
to act beneficially by the increased 
glutinous properties it gives to the 
solution, it seems to fiow more steadily 
and certainly over the collodion sur- 
face, so that, not hesitating or running 
into irregular lines, it does not cause 
the stains and markings that it other- 
wise is prone to. By this means the 
developer may be poured on more deli- 
berately, and less solution will be re- 
quired for the plate; the quantity of 
nitrate of silver thus becomes less di- 
luted; and from this cause it tends 
to produce a more dense picture. There 
are several ways in which gelatine may 
be added to the iron developer. 1. Mix 
1 oz., by measure, of ordinary sulphuric 
acid with 1 oz. of water ; let them cooL 
Then add 120 grains of gelatine ; when 
dissolved, add say 5 oz. of water, and 
neutralize with ordinary ammonia. Add 
1 oz. of glacial acetic acid, and make up 
the total quantity to 20 oz. of solution. 
To form a developer, prepare a 20-grain 
solution of protosulphate of iron, and 
add to each ounce from 10 minims to 1 
or even 2 drams of the above sulphuro- 
gelatine mixture, according to the in- 
tensity desired, remembering that the 
intensity will be just in proportion to 
the quantity of the mixture added. 
2. Glacial acetic acid, 2 oz. ; distilled 
water, 8 oz.; Nelson's gelatine, 120 
grains. Mix these together, and in a 
short time the eelatine will dissolve. 
Then add to it— distilled water, 70 oz. ; 
protosulphate of iron, 2. This develop- 
ing eolation does not keep very well, 
and should not be made in large quan- 
tities. In cold weather it is apt to 
gelatinize, but a little warmth sets it 
all right. This solution Bows like oil 
on the plate, readily mixing with the 
ft-ee nitrate, and has little tendency to 
fbrm stains and streaks. The image 
comes out slowly and steadily, and not 
with a flash. The high lights, if the 
exposure be rightly timed, will be found 



to have nearly or quite the right deniitf 
by the time the detail is out. If not 
sufficiently dense when fully developed, 
the solution may be poured on and ofl^ 
and the density will increase ; or a little 
fresh solution may be taken, to which a 
few drops of silver have been added, and 
any amount of intensity may be ob- 
tained. The images dry intense, and art 
not much reduced in varnishing. 

Varieiigs of th$ Iron Developm', — The 
amount of alcohol necessary in tiie de* 
veloper depends on the condition of the 
nitrate bath. The more acetic acid 
present, or the newer the nitrate bath, 
the less the need of alcohol, but for 
general use half a dram of alcohol to 
each ounce of developer is a useful pro- 
portion. 1. Iron, 20 grains; acetate 
of soda, 6 grains ; glacial acetic acid, 20 
minims ; water, 1 oz. 2. Iron, 2 oz. ; 
formic acid, 1) oz. ; sulphuric acid, 5 
minims ; water, 16} oz. 3. Iron, 15 to 
20 grains ; loaf sugar, 50 grains ; glacial 
acetic acid, 10 minims; water, 1 oz, 
4. Iron, i oz.; Epsom salts, 1 oz. ; 
glacial acetic add, ) oz. ; water, 16 oz. 

Opalotype Pictures. — ^Anyme-. 
tnod for producing glass traasparendet 
will also serve for tnese pictures, only 
the printing should not be carried so far. 

Opahtypcs by the Wet Prooeee. — It is 
only necessary to use opal glass instead 
of patent plate, and all the directions 
given for transparencies for windows 
exactly apply. Should the colour of 
the picture not be agreeable, it may be 
toned with gold by any of the usual pro- 
cesses, taking care to use the solution 
about one quarter the ordinary strength. 

Opalotypes by the Dry Method, — kKf 
of the dry processes may be employeo, 
and the plate may be used, either in the 
camera, or by direct contact in the 
printing frame. The development may 
be conducted the same u for a trans- 
parency, and, after fixing, may be toned 
the same as by the wet process. 

Opalotype by CoUodiO'Chhnde.^'nf 
ordinary method of produdng opal pic- 
tures is by coUodioHchloride, which b 
sold with full instructions for use. The 
plate, when coated with this prepara- 
tion and dried, is ready to be usm in the 
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printing frame, and may be printed, 
fixed, imd toned, just as a paper print, 
except that no more washing will be 
required than for a ordinary negative. 
The use of opal glass as a material to 
print upon is recommended, as pictures 
of greater beauty are yielded than can 
be produced on paper. 

Cabttwt Portraits. — ^Tht same treat- 
ment should be us«u in producing these 
fHctures as in cartes; but a different 
ens will be necessary, as those used for 
the cai*tes are too short in focus. A 
half or whole plate lens, or one made 
expressly, will answer best. The adopted 
sixe of the cabinet portraits is as fol- 
lows , — Sixe of mounted picture, 5} in. 
by 4 in. ; mounting card, 6} in. by 4^ in. ; 
opening in album, 5} in. by S| in. 

Effects of Weather and Temperature, 
— During an easterly wind, double or 
treble the exposure is necessary m out- 
door work. The window of the dark 
room will require to be re-yellowed in 
the spring ; chemical darkness sufficient 
in the winter sun, will be insufficient in 
spring and summer. An eren tem- 
perature should be kept in the studio 
all the year round ; in cold weather all 
the operations are tediously prolonged, 
unless the rooms are artificially warmed. 

PUOTOORAPHIO NEWi-LETTERS, — To 

procure these minute photographs, an 
ordinary negative must be taken, great 
care being necessary to obtain a negative 
that is perfectly clear at the edges, as well 
as in the centre. This operation will pro- 
duce a photograph as much smaller than 
the origiaal as tJie power of the lens and 
leugth of focus will allow. From a print 
taken off the negative thus obtained, 
another negative still more reduced must 
be taken, and this operation repeated if 
necessary until the final phoU^raph is 
obtained of the desired size. The last 
positive must be printed on very fine 
transparent paper, and all the usual 
operations for toning and fixing carefully 
performed. On arriving at its destina- 
tion the letter must be carefully unrolled 
and mounted on glass, then by the aid of 
a gns microscope attached to a powerful 
phant!u>magoria lantern the image can 
be reflected on to a screen, and will be 



so much magnified as to be euily read 
and transcribed. If rapidity of copying 
is desired, the image on the screen may 
be divided into portions by lines, and 
several persons set to copy at the samt 
tmae. 

Photo^miorographSf or Photographt for 
MicrosoopiG Slides. — ^The lens being re- 
moved from an ordinary {-plate camera, 
a mahogany cone, blackened inside, and 
about 2 in. in depth, is substituted, 
made to fit tightly into the flange of 
the camera, and having an opening at tht 
apex through which the tube of the mi- 
croscope can just pass freely, and only 
just, and to which an india-rubber band 
very slightly smaller than the tube of 
the microscope should be glued, to pre- 
vent light entering between the micro- 
scope and the cone. The microscope is 
then placed in a horizontal position, and 
the eye-piece having been taken out, the 
tube is passed through the cone and the 
eye-piece replaced. The object to bt 
photographed, which should be u trans- 
parent as possible, is then secured on the 
stage of the microscope, the manner of 
doing which, when the stage is vertical, 
varies with the construction of the mi« 
croscope. This may be done with two 
small slips of wood 3^ in. by | in. under 
the stage, one on each side of thv open- 
ing, and two small india-rubber bands 
slipped over the ends of both wood and 
slide. The object can then be fooussed 
on the ground-glass screen, but as tht 
microscope is not specially constructed 
for the purpose, the chemical and visual 
foci do not coincide, and the ohemioal 
focus must be found by experiment. A 
few trials, using the fine adjustment, 
will give the requisite difference between 
the two foci, which, once ibund, is ooih 
stant. A strong light must be enn 
ployed, but not dir^ snnliffht. The 
light from a, white cloud on a bright day 
is the best illuminator. No special collo* 
dion or developer need be used, beyond 
being of the best, a necessary point in 
every photographic operation. The ez« 
poeure will, of course, vary with tha 
intensity of the light, quality of tht 
.eases of the microscope, sensitiveness of 
the plate, ko. It should, however, be 
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short, u th« image is very bright with 
a good microscope. If there are many 
to do, it will be fband adrantageons to 
contrive an arrangement of both micro- 
scope and camera on a board which can 
be screwed to the camera stand. Some 
operators prefer to work without the 
eye-piece of the microscope, but there is 
then sometmies an objectionable flare in 
the centre of the picture. The eye-piece 
occasions some little loss of light, and 
therefore it would be preferable to work 
without it if possible. 

Gilding. — Wood, leather, paper, 
and similar substances, are gilt by fas- 
tening on leaves of gold by means of 
some cement ; metab are gilt chiefly by 
amalgamation, or by the action of gal- 
vanism. The necessary materials are a 
cushion, knife, and tip, a large, short 
and thick camel-hair brush, cotton-wool, 
and oil and japanners' size. Gold leaf is 
sold in books of 25 leaves, each about 
3 in. square. It is reckoned by the 
hundred, that is, the contents of four 
books, and gilders calculate a work to 
require so many hundreds, not so many 
books. There are 13 varieties of tint, 
ranging from a deep orange red down 
to a white approximating silver. The 
cushion is a pi^ce of wood about 8 in. 
by 5, covered first with baize, and then 
with buff leather tightly stitched. At 
one eni there is a ndsed edge or screen 
of parchment, which turns partly round 
the sides. This is to prevent the leaves 
being blown away by any chance wind. 
Underneath, the cushion has two, and 
•ometimes three small loops of leather, 
one for inserting the thumb to hold it 
by, the others for stickingthe knife and 
camel-hair brush in. The knife for 
cutting the gold leaf has a long flexible 
blade, which should not be too sharp, 
set in a light handle like a palette knife. 
The knife must be always kept clean 
and bright. The tip is a large flat 
brush for taking up and placing the gold 
leaf. It is made of very long squirrel's 
hair, set thinly between the flat pieces 
of card. Cotton-wool and the thick 
camel-hair brush are used for dabbing 
down the gold and removing superfluous 
pieces. There are two kinds of gold 



size, fat oil and japanners' size. The 
former is the more durable and brilliant, 
so that japanners' size should never be 
employed except for mending small 
places and imperfections, or where time 
IS of great importance. The gold from 
which gold leaf is made must be very 
pure ; it is hammered out, after it has 
been rolled as thin as paper, by being 
put between the leaves of a book of 
parchment and extremely thin skins, 
called gold-beaters' skin; the book is 
then l^d upon a block of marble, and 
beat with a heavy hammer. When the 
leaves of gold are extended to the full 
size of the book, they are divided, and 
each portion is placed between the leaves 
of another book, which is hammered as 
before. This process is continued till 
the requisite tninness is acquired. Pale 
leaf gold has a greenish yellow colour, 
and is an alloy of zold with silver. Dutch 
gold is copper leaf coloured yellow by the 
f^es of zinc It is much cheaper than 
true gold leaf, and is very usefbl where 
large quantities of gilding are wanted in 
places where it can be defended from 
the weather, by being covered with var- 
nish; it changes colour if exposed to 
moisture. Silver leaf is prepared in the 
same manner as that of gold, but is liable 
to tarnish, except it is well secured by 
varnish. If covered with a transparent 
yellow varnish, it has much the appear- 
ance of gold. 

Oil Gilding ok Wood.— The gild- 
ing on wood, called oil gold, cannot be 
burnished, and is always of the natural 
colour of unwrought gold. It has the 
advantage that it may be washed and 
cleaned with water, which burnished 
gold never can. It is oflen used for 
picture frames, parts of furniture, and 
mouldings of apartments; as it stands 
the weather, it is also employed for out- 
door work. The surface to be gilded 
should first of all be rubbed smooth, 
if stone with pumice, if wood with 
Dutch rushes, if a very bright level 
efiect is desired. After this it should 
have its priming of glue size, and 
two coats of oU paint and one of. 
flatting. To enrich the colour of the 
gold, Uieee last may be laid down in red 
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or yellow. White, howerer, is usually 
preferred, as the darker colour renders 
any imperfection in the gold-sizing more 
difficult to detect. When the last coat 
of paint is thoroughly dry, ruh it over 
witn wash leather, to render it smooth 
and free from dust or grit. If there 
are any patterns or figures which are to 
be left ungilded, they should be lightly 
pounced orer with white to prevent the 
gold leaf adhering to them. Another way 
is to paint them orer with the white of 
egg diluted with water. If any gold 
sticks to this, it can be easily washed 
or wiped off with a moistened handker- 
chief. When all is ready for sizing, 
strain sufficient size through muslin, 
and put some out on the palette, adding 
to it enough ochre or yermilion, mixed 
with oil alone, to colour. Then with a 
stiff hog-hair tool commence painting it 
on the sur&ce, taking care to lay it on 
smoothly, and not too thick. If put on 
too thickly it runs, and leares wrinkles 
in the gilding. Size always from left to 
right, beginning at the top of the sur- 
face, and working downwards. More 
the brush lightly and firmly, mapping 
out the surikoe to be sized into serend 
squares, and finishing and cross hatch- 
ing each before proceeding onwards. If 
there are patterns to be left ungilded, 
carefully trace round their outline first 
with a sable P^cil, and then fill in the 
interstices. When the whole surfiuse is 
covered with size, give it a thorough 
inspection to make sure there is no 
faulty portion, and if there is, delicately 
touch in the size with a small pencil. 
When very perfect gilding is required, 
it should be sized twice, the first coat 
being allowed to dry thoroughly before 
the second is applied. In cwved work, 
be careful to dip the brush down into 
the hollows of the carving. It is a 
good plan to size over-night, so as to 
gild in the morning. But all size does 
not dry alike, sometimes taking 12 to 
24 or 80 hours before it is ready 
for the gold leaf; in damp weather 
or positions, always more than in dry. 
The readiness of the size can only 
be ascertained by the touch. If on 
•eing touched by the finger the surfi^e 



daubs or comes off, it is not ready, and 
must be left; if it feels clammy and 
sticky, it is sufficiently matured. If 
too dry it must be sized again. The 
books of gold leaf should always be 
placed before a fire half an hour pre- 
vious to use, m order to thoroughly dry 
the gold and make it more manageable. 
When all is ready, shake out several 
leaves upon the gold cushion, and blow 
them towards the parchment screen. 
Then carefully raise one leaf with the 
blade of the knife, and place ' it on the 
cushion, gently breathing on it to flatten 
it out. If it cockles up, work it about 
with the knife-blade until it lies flat. 
Then replace the knife in its loop under 
the cushion, and taking the tip, pass it 
lightly over your hair, thus acquiring 
s^dent greasiness to enable the gold 
to stick to it. Lay the hairy portion of 
the tip upon the gold leaf^ and then 
raising it, Apply it to the sized surface. 
As in sizing work from left to right be 
specially careful to let each leaf overlap 
slightly, so as to avoid gaps and spaces.* 
Lay on whole leaves as flu* as the space 
allows, and then proceed to gild the 
curves and comers which need smaller 
pieces. Place a leaf flat and smooth on 
the cushion, and then taking the knife 
in the right hand, draw the edge easily 
and evenly along it with a gentle pres- 
sure. Divide the leaf into as many 
pieces as required, and lay on as before. 
When all the ground is complete, give a 
very careful inspection to make sure 
there are no portions ungilt, however 
small, and mend them at once. Next 
take a piece of cotton-wool, and gently 
dab or press the gold down all over, 
finally brushing off the superfluous 
pieces either with cotton-wool or the 
camel-hair brush. It is a good plan 
to stipple the gold with a large stiff 
hog-hair tool, quite dry and dean, as 
this gradually sofUns and removes the 
marks of joining and other little imper- 
fections. Finally smooth the gold with 
a clean piece of wash-leather, and it is 
completed. With regard to gilding 
with japanners' size, the same instruc- 
tions apply, except as to the time neces- 
sary "JO wait between sizing and gilding. 
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If jftpaiinen' tUe is vstd pare, it will b« 
ready in from SO to 80 minutes, but 
better gilding can be made by mix- 
ing one-third oil sue with two-thirdi 
of japanners* siie. This will be ready 
in about 8 or 4 hours from the 
time of putting on. When all the gild- 
ing is finished, dilute one-third rery 
clean and pure parchment size m two- 
thirds water, and brush it all orer the 
surface of Uie gold to enrich and pre- 
serve it. If it is necessary to gild in a 
pobition much exposed to touch, as the 
base of a pillar, or string-courses, it is 
as well to giro tiie ffold a coat of mastic 
Tarnish thinned wiw turpentine. There 
are Tarious processes which tend to 
enrich and vary the effect of gilding. 
Glazings of transparent oolour are some- 
times applied for the purpose of deaden- 
ing its lustre. Raw sienna passed thinly 
oTcr a sheet of gold giyes it a leathery 
appearance. A good efieet may be pro- 
duced by stendUing a small diaper in 
umber, sienna, or Ii^ian red, over gold, 
especially if there is foliage or arabMqne 
work upon the gilding, as the small 
diaper affords an agreeable relief. This is 
the easiest mode of gilding ; any other 
metallic leares may be applied in a 
similar manner. 

Japanhebs' Gildino is where orna- 
ments are drawn in gold upon japanned 
work, and is often seen in folding 
screens and cabinets. The ornaments 
are formed by a camel-hair pencil, with 
japanners* gold sixe, made by boiling, 
linseed oil with gum ammi, and a little 
rermilion. When the size is nearly dry, 
gold powder or gold leaf is applied. In 
all cases where gold has been fixed on by 
means of linseed oil, it will bear being 
washed without coming off. 

BURNISHBD, OB WATER GlLDIKO, will 

not bear being wetted, and is only fit 
for work to be always kept within 
doors. For this gilding the wood is first 
covered with 4 or 5 ooats of whiting and 
size ; and that the gilding should be 
perfect, it is necessary that there should 
be a sufficient body of whiting. When 
these are dry, they are laid over with a 
coat of gold size, made of Armenian bole, 
a little wax, and some parchment size. 



When the size is dry, a portion of the 
surface is wetted plentifully with dear 
water and a soft brush, and a leaf of 
gold is applied, so as almost to float on 
the water, when it instantly settles 
down and adheres to the size. Great 
care must be taken not to suffer any of 
the water to come over the gold, or a 
stain will be produced. When the whole 
is covered with gold leaf^ the effi»ct is 
what is called matt, or dead gold, and is 
the natural oolour of gold not burnished. 
Such parts as are required to be bur- 
nished are rubbed over with a burnish- 
ing tool of agate. Ornaments executed 
partly matt, and partly burnished, have 
a very rich effect, which is seen in most 
picture frames. As already stated, bur- 
nished gildins cannot be deaaed with 
water, though oil gold may; but the 
matt portion of water gilding is so like 
oil gold, as not to be di&nguished by an 
inexperienced eye ; and it may be very 
desirable to know, in that case, by 
which of the two processes it has been 
executed, with a view to deaning it 
when soiled by flies or otherwise. This 
may be ascertained by observing in some 
crack or crevice whether the gold is 
laid <m a coat of whiting ; and if there 
is no other method, a small scratch with 
a knife may be made in some unimpor- 
tant part to ascertain the fact. On 
account of the impossibility of washing 
water gilding without injury, it is neces- 
sary to take great care to protect it 
from flies, or other causes of soiling it, 
by covering it over with very fine net. 
Frames executed in water gilding are 
sometimes required to be regilt; this 
cannot be done without taking off the 
whole of the whiting, and commencing 
the process again, which is expensive. 
When this is done, the frames may be 
either regilt in the water or in the oil 
manner; and as the last is much the 
cheapest, it is sometimes preferred, al- 
though it cannot be burnished. 

O&img Sign$ or Ztftitrs.— -The follow- 
ing method is adapted for working in 
the open air, when the ordinary process 
with the cushion is rendered difficult it 
there is mnoh wind to blow the gold 
leaf about. Take a sheet of tissoa 
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paper and rub it orer on on« side onlj 
with a piece of white wax. This ihould 
be rubbed rather brisklj orer the tur- 
face of the tiuue paper, which should be 
placed on something fiat, so that the 
wax is spread evenlj throughout. The 
paper which has thus been rubbed will 
possess a certain stickj qualitj, scarcelj 
perceptible to the touch, but sn6Scient 
to cause the gold-leaf to adhere to it. 
After a whole sheet of paper has been 
waxed as described, it should be cut into 
squares a little larger than the leaves of 
the boolE of gold. The gold-leaf book 
must be opened and the waxed side of 
the tissue paper gently pressed upon the 
gold leaf with the hand. On remoring 
the paper the gold leaf will be found 
attached to it. The gold leaf being thus 
secured upon the tissue paper, is ready 
for use. It is evident that the difficulty 
experienced through the thinness of the 
gold is by this means to a gieat extent 
overcome. The tissue paper may be 
used over and over again. It is sup- 
posed that the letters to be gilded have 
been written in the most suitable 
material, and that they are ready to 
receive the gold leaf. Take up the 
tissue paper and place it with the gilded 
side to the letters, and having rubbed 
the back lightly with the hand, the old 
will come off the paper and adhere 
firmly to the mordant with which the 
lettering has been written. By this 
method very little gold is wasted, as the 
tissue paper being semi-transparent, the 
gold leaf shows through it, and the 
operator can see where any portion of 
the gold adheres to the paper, and can 
accordingly place it on such portions of 
the work as it will best fit without an 
undue number of joinings, though by 
tnis process, if the gold leaf is good, not 
the slightest trace of joininz is discern- 
ible. The gold leaf should be gentlv 
dabbed over with a pad of cotton-wool, 
which will smooth the surface of the 
gilt, and remove all superfluous pieces 
of gold leaf. As a newly-painted sur- 
face is sticky, if the gold leaf were to 
be applied to it, it would adhere to 
parts of the ground colour where the 
mordant had not touched and where the 



gold was not required. It is needful, 
therefore, before the letters or parts to 
be gilded are marked out, that the 
newly-painted surface should be dabbe<i 
over lightly with dry whiting; but 
care should be taken that the loose 
particles are dusted off bv the gentle 
application of a silk handkerchief. If 
the ground is a dark one, this pouncing 
will so far lighten it, that the gilder 
will be able to distinguish any lines he 
may make with size, as the size will re- 
store the ground to its original colour. 
But if the ground is a lieht one, the 
pouncing will not have this effect, and 
it becomes necessary to mix some kind 
of colour with the size to enable the 
gilder to make certain that he has 
thoroughly covered the portion to be 
gilded. For pouncing, put some pow- 
dered whiting in a small linen bag, tit 
it up tightly, and gently dab it over 
the parts to be pounced. The whiting 
is removed from the ground after the 
gold leaf is applied, by means of a damp 
chamois leather. The mordants for 
gilding are of different kinds. Picture- 
frame gilders generallv use gilders' size, 
made of fat oil, in which yellow ochre 
has been ground. This is a good ma- 
terial for the sink-writer, but it is too 
thick for general adoption, especially in 
cold weather, when it is unmanageable 
with the sable pencil. In hot weather, 
however, it is not so thick, and may 
often be used with advantage. The 
gold leaf must not be applied to this size 
for at least 24 hours after its application, 
and it will remain tacky for 2 or 3 
days. When the gilding has to be 
finished more rapidly, japanners' gold 
size is generally emploved. The gold 
leaf may be laid on this in about half an 
hour after its application, as it dries 
very rapidly. Sometimes the gilder is 
compelled to prepare his work and put 
on the gold leaf a few minutes after- 
words; in this case, gold size alone is 
used. But if an interval of a few hours 
b no object, it is customary to add oil 
varnish to the gold size, regulating the 
quantity according to the time at dis- 
posal. Linseed oil should not be mixed 
I with gold size to retard its drying pro- 
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periies, because it is apt not only to 
destroy the adhesiveness of the size, bat 
to sweat through and discolour the 
metallic lea£ A few drops of boiled oil 
may be added to the size occasionally, 
but as a general rule, ramish will be 
found preferable to the oils. 

Burnished OHdmg on Glass,— The 
gold used is the ordinary gold leaf. 
Procure some fine isinglass, and place 
about as much in a tea-cup as will cover 
a sixpenny piece, and then pour on it 
about half a cupful of boiling water, 
which will dissolve the {singles. Be- 
fore the water is cold add about as much 
spirits of wine as there is water in the 
cup ; then strain the whole through a 
clean silk handkerchief and the moi^ant 
IS ready for use. The addition of the 
spirits of wine is most material, as 
without it the gilding cannot be satis- 
fectorily accomplished. Whatever may 
be the design or lettering has to be exe- 
cuted on the glass ; it must first be set 
out on a sheet of white paper, and 
painted with Brunswick black, so that 
it can be seen on the reverse side. This 
paper with the writing reversed should 
be fixed at the edges or comers to the 
glass, the writing, of course, appearing 
backwards. The glass having been 
thoroughly cleansed and rubbed with a 
silk handkerchief the gilding may be 
commenced, the gold le^ being laid on 
"iie reverse side to that to ^ch the 
paper is attached. It is usual to place 
the glass in a slanting position on an 
easel, the lines of lettering not being 
horizontal, or reading from left to right, 
but perpendicular, reading fSrom top to 
bottom. The mordant is put on with a 
large soft camel-hair pencil, and the 
gold leaf is lifted from the cushion and 
pliiced on the mordant with a tip, after 
having been cut to the required dimen- 
sions. If the line of writing is less than 
3 in. in height, it is advisable to gild 
the whole fine, without paving any 
regard to the shapes of the letters, so 
that when the line is finished it will be 
a solid piece of gilding about the same 
height and length as the letters. The 
first piece of gold leaf should be placed 
at the beginning of the line, which is 



the top of the glass, and each succeeding 
piece below it, the different pieces just 
overlapping each other. It is necessary 
to be particular in this, for if the pieces 
of gold do not meet, the interstices will 
probably show when the work is com- 
pleted, and will prevent the uniformity 
of burnish. For tetters larger than 3 in. 
in height, the gilding may be made to 
cover each letter, leaving the spaces 
between untouched. As soon as this 
pai*t of the ffilding has been completed 
it should be left to dry in a warm room, 
or placed before the fire, in which case 
it will be dry in a few minutes. When 
the gilding is perfectly dry and bright, 
it should be rubbed over very gently 
with a piece of cotton-wool. This will 
heighten the burnish of the gold, and 
remove the loose pieces which do not 
adhere to the glass. After the gilding 
has been treated as described, a fiat soft 
camel-hiUr brush charged with the 
isinglass size should be passed lightly 
over the work ; but not worked to and 
fro, or it will remove the gold leaf. The 
size should be flowed on freely and 
rapidly, and if any small pieces have 
been omitted, no attempt should be 
made to retouch them while the size is 
wet. When it is dry the gilding will 
resume its brightness. In order to 
complete the burnish of the gold, some- 
times hot water is poured over the 
gilding, and this not only washes out 
any little specks which may appear on 
the front ct the gold, but enhances its 
brilliancy considerably. The hotter the 
water poured over the work, the brighter 
does the gilding become, but care must 
be taken, as beyond certain degrees of 
heat the water will break the glass. 
This was very common, but the hot- 
water bath now is often dispensed with, 
and the size coated over the gilding i» 
applied hot. This method is not quite 
so effective but it is much safer. The 
whole of the gilding has now to be re» 
peated. A second layer of gold leaf 
over the first is necessary to ensure a 
satis&ctory result. The second coat of 
gold IS put on with the isinglass size, 
the same as the first ; and as it dries, 
the gilding viewed from thefh>nt of the 
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glass will present a rich and finished 
appearance. The loose pieces of gold 
should be removed as after the first 
coaty hj means of ootton*wool gently 
rnbbed over the work. Another coat 
of size made hot may now be applied, 
and the gilding ii r«uij to be written 
upon. It is better to leave the gilding 
on for a day or two before writing upon 
it, because the isinglass does not get 
thoroughly hard, though to all appear- 
ance it is perfectly dry in an hour or 
two. If the gilding is left untouched 
for two or three months, the action of 
the spirits of wine will cause the gold 
'eaf to adhere so firmly to the glass that 
t will be difficult to remove it by any 
amount of washing with water ; where- 
as in the course of a few days after it is 
laid on, it may be readily removed by a 
damp sponge. There are several ways 
of transferring the outline of the writing 
to the gold. The most expeditious 
method is to rub some dry whiting over 
the front side of the writing, on the 
paper, place this over the gilding, face 
downwards, then go over the outmie of 
the letters with a pointed stick or hard 
pencil. On removing the paper, it will 
be found that where the letters have 
been traced, the whiting has marked the 
gold. Having an outline of the writing 
or design, next paint the letters with a 
sable writing pencil, and the ordinaxr 
japan black used by coach painters. If 
on taming the glass round it should be 
seen that the japan black deadens the 
gilding, or is perceptible m any way on 
the fi^nt of the glass, another coat of 
size should be paned over the gold to 
prevent the black from coming through 
the gold leaf. When the japan black is 
hard, the superfluous gold must be 
washed off with a sponge and warm 
water. When the japan is dry, the 
edges of the letters may be cut sharp 
and true by passing a small chisel along 
a straight edge, so as to trim the writing 
and make the tops and bottoms perfectly 
regular. All the straight lines of the 
letters may be thus trimmed, but the 
curved ones must be perfected with a 
writing pencil. The softened coloured 
thi c knesse e added to th« letters art 



painted with the ordinary oil colours 
thinned with boiled oil and turpentine, 
the latter being used sparingly. Three 
or more tints are generally mixed on the 
palette, with a separate pencil to each, 
and these are softened with a larger 
sable pencil, and the outer edges are cut 
up with a pointed stick guided by a 
straight-edge, whilst the colour is wet, 
and iht superfluous colour is wiped off 
with a piece of rag. By this means a 
sharpness of outline is obtained which 
the most skilful writer would fiul to get 
by the mere use of the penciL The sha- 
dow is put on as soon as the thickness is 
dry, and not being softened down, quick 
drying colours may be employed. 

Preparation and GiLDiNa of Pio- 
TUBS Frames. — Suppose that we have a 
plain picture frame ; it is made by the 
joiner into a 12-feet length of moulding, 
and in that state it passes into the luuids 
of the gilder. He first gives it a prim- 
ing of hot size and whiting, called thin 
white. The whiting employed by the 
gilder is not the same as that used for 
domestic purposes, but is finer and more 
free from grit. The size emploved is 
prepared by the gilder from parchment 
cuttings, or glove cuttings. The cut- 
tings are well washed in water, and then 
boiled in a certain quantity of clean 
water, until the latter has a particular 
degree of adhesiveness, which can only 
be determined by experience; this is 
then poured off into a clean dry vessel, 
and allowed to cool. When about to be 
used, the grease at the top and the sedi« 
ment at Sie bottom are cut off with a 
knife, the size is melted in an earthen 
pipkin, and a small quantity of finely- 
powdered whiting is mixed up with it. 
When the thin white is drv, all holes and 
irregularities in the moulding are filled 
up with putty. This putty is not the 
same as tnat employed by the glazier, 
but consists of whiting and size mixed 
to the consistence of putty. When the 
puttving is dry, a coating of thick whit« 
is laid on with a brush. This thick whlu 
differs from the thin white only in hav- 
ing a larger proportion of drv whiting 
mUed with a given amount of size, the 
consistence attained being rather thicker 
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than that of oil paint. When the first 
thick white is drjr, another is laid on in 
the same manner, and, similarly, a third, 
a fourth, and a fifth, are laid on, all 
abont equal in tiiielcness, and each one 
bemg perfectly dry before the next is 
applied. As in laying on this large body 
of thick white, the fine squares, hollows, 
and fillets would be liable to be stopped 
up and lo8« all their clearness and sharp- 
ness, opening tools, consisting of crooks, 
chisels, and gouges, are drawn along the 
fine parts of the moulding, while the 
thick white is still wet ; by which means 
the forms of the. various mouldings are 
retained. This is still better eflTected by 
the double opemng white, which consists 
of two thick whites; the one laid on 
almost immediately after the other, by 
which a thick soft coating corers the 
moulding. Hard stones, shaped to the 
forms of the mouldings, together with 
the opening tools before described, are to 
be worked over erery part of the mould- 
ing, by which asperities are smoothed 
down, depressions filled up, and edges 
brought up nearly to their required 
sharpness. In this state the whiting on 
the moulding is fVom one-sixteenth to 
one-twelfth of an inch in thickness. It is 
now trimmed at the back knd edges by 
cutting oflf the whiting which had flowed 
over fh>m the front, which prepares it 
for the process of smoothing. This is 
done by means of pieces of pumice and 
other stones, shaped so as to fit the 
Tarious parts of the moulding. A sponge 
or soft brush is used to wet the mould- 
ing, and the stone which is to be used, 
being likewise wetted, is rubbed or 
worked to and firo alone the moulding 
until that part is perfectly smooth. An- 
other stone, fitting a different part, is 
then used in the same way ; and so on, 
until erery part of the length and 
breadth of the moulding has been worked 
over by the stones. The moulding, if 
the smoothing has been properly per- 
formed, now presents a smoothness of 
surface exceeding, and a keenness of the 
edge nearly equalling, that which the 
moulding presented when it left the 
hands of the joiner ; but this must be 
attained Withoat rubbing off too much 



of the whiting, since the whole beauty 
of the frame mainly depends on having 
a suiScient body or foundation of whit- 
ing. The brilliant burnishing on frames 
is, in a peculiar degree, dependent on tht 
whiting which is first laid on the wood, 
and which, if deficient in quantity, cannot 
be adequately replaced by other means. 
The moalding being thoroughly dried 
from the effects of the smoothing, is 
rubbed down with glass-paper or sand- 
paper, to take off any little asperities 
that may remain, and to make the whole 
perfectly smooth. It is now ready for 
the process of gold-sizing. The burnish 
gold-size used hi this process is composed 
of ingredients exceedingly opposite in 
their nature, such as pipe-clay, red chalk, 
black-lead, suet, and bullock's blood. 
This diversity of ingredients is intended 
to produce different effects; one sub- 
stance helps to give a brilliancy to the 
burnish, another to the mellowness and 
smoothness, and so on. The form in 
which the gilder purchases his burnish 
gold-size is that of a solid rather softer 
tlian butter. He first takes some very 
clear size, boiled purposely to a smaller 
degree of strength than the size for thick 
white, or, if already boiled, weakened by 
water. This size he melts in an earthen 
pipkin, but without making it very hot, 
and then mixes the gold size with the 
melted size by means of a clean brush, 
much in the same manner as a painter 
mixes his oil paint; the consistence to 
be about equal to that of cream. It is 
a source of some confusion that the same 
term, burnish gold-size, is applied to this 
creamy liquid, as to the thicker sub- 
stance from which it is prepared ; it is 
necessary to say mixed gold-size, or un- 
mixed gold-size, in oraer to indicate 
which is meant. This gold size is laid 
on the moulding either with a very soft 
hog-hair brush, or by a large camel- 
hair pencil, fixed in a swan's quilL The 
sold size must be barely warm, and must 
be laid on with great care so as to leave 
it equally thick in every part, and ob- 
literate the marks of the brush ; upon 
the due observance of a medium between 
hot and cold, strong and weak, and thick 
and thin, in the gold sue laid on, dt- 
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pends much of the beaaty of the mould- 
ing when gilt. From 4 to 8 coaU of 
this gold size are laid on the mould- 
ing, each one being perfectly dried before 
the next is applied. A soil, partiallr- 
wom piece of glass-paper is occasionally 
used, to take off any little roughness 
that may exist. When a sufficient body 
of gold size Is laid on, it is carefully 
washed with clean water, a soft sponge, 
and a piece of linen rag. This must be 
done with attention to the soft edges, 
which are very likely to lose the whole 
of their gold size, if care is not used ; 
the object is to produce a perfectly 
smooth surface, espedallr in those parts 
which are to be matt gold. The test of 
good work is to produce the smoothest 
surface with the least loss of gold size. 
When the moulding is partially dry ftom 
this process, the matt parts are polished 
with a piece of woollen cloth, and the 
parts to be burnished receive another 
coating of gold size, laid on as smoothlr 
as possible. The piece of moulding which 
Is to be gilt IS laid along the bench 
with one end higher than the other; and 
as the width of the moulding is broken 
up into several divisions, such as hollows 
and squares, it would be impossible to 
make a leaf of eold bend into all the 
various parts without breaking. The 
gilder learns by experience how many 
separate lays, as they are called, of gold 
will be required to oover the width of 
the moulding without the breaking of 
the gold into irregular fhictures called 
spider-legs. In general, a deep hollow, 
or a depressed square, cannot be gilt at 
one lay, bat must be covered with two 
strips of eold laid side by side and meet- 
ing at the centre of the depression. 
When the gilder has made his decision 
•s to the number of lays that will be 
required, he selects one lay, and pro- 
ceeds with it through the whole length 
of the moulding before he begins another 
portion of the width. If the necessary 
lay be about | or } of an inch in width, he 
cuts the leaf which is spread out on his 
cushion into four strips ; if it be about 
1 in. in width, he cuts the leaf into three, 
regulating the division of the leaf of 
gold according to the width of the lay. 



It is not often that a larger pieoe than 
half a leaf is used at once. The gilder 
has at hand a pan with clean water, 
and two or three camel-hair pencils of 
different sizes. With one of these pencils 
he wets a few indies of that part of the 
moulding which is to form his first lay, 
taking care not to wet much beyond 
that ky. The water is to be allowed to 
remain pretty fhll on the sur&ce, after 
some of it has been imbibed by the gold 
size. The gilder then takes his tip in 
his right hand, and lays it on the slip of 
gold, which slightly adheres to the hairs ; 
whence he places it on the moulding, 
with particular attention to straightness 
of direction. It frequently happens that 
the hairs of the tip will not take up the 
gold ; in sudi case it is usual to rub the 
hairs between the cheek and the palm of 
the hand, by which their power of tak- 
ing up the gold is increased. When the 
gold IS laid on it is blown forcibly, to 
expel as much of the water as possible 
fVom beneath it, the dry camel-hair 
pencil being used to press down any 
parts which fidl to adhere. Another 
portion is then wetted, and another piece 
laid on, lapping about ^ of an inch over 
the end of the former piece. Thus the 
gilder proceeds, piece after piece, until 
the one lay is carried down the whole 
leneth of the moulding, he then prooeeds 
wiUi another lay joining the former. 
In doing this he has to olMerve that the 
water must be made to flow a little over 
the edee of the former lay, but not so as 
to wau it up, or break away the edge ; 
the second lay must lap a little over the 
first, and therefore the water must like- 
wise extend over the first lay. Thus he 
proceeds with all the lays into which he 
has found it necessary to divide the 
width of the moulding; every piece, 
lengthwise, lapping over the piece pre- 
viouslv put on, and every lay lapping 
over the previous lay. The moulding is 
then set aside to diy. There is a par- 
ticular state or degree of dryness, known 
only by experience, in which the mould- 
ing is in a fit state for burnishing. The 
burnishers used by the eilder are either 
of flint or agate, genenuly the former ; 
the iteel bomiBhen tmployed by the 
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jeweller would not do for the gilder. 
Bumishen of different forms and sizes 
must be employed, in order to adapt 
them to the part of the work which is 
being bnmished; thej are generally 
crooked or corred near the end. When 
the bnmishing is done, those parts which 
have not been bomished are weak sized, 
that is, they are wetted with water in 
which a yerr little clear piece of size 
has been melted; this helps to secure 
the gold. When dry, the gold is wiped 
carefully with a piece of soft cotton- 
wool, to remoTe rough or ragged edges 
of gold; and there are now visible a 
number of little breaks, holes, and faulty 
places in the eliding, arising from the 
impossibility of laying on the gold quite 
soundly and perfectly. These defective 
parts are repaired by the process of 
faulting, which consists of cuttinz up a 
leaf of gold into small pieces and laying 
them on the faulty places, previously 
wetted, with a camel-hair pencil. If 
the defective part is on the burnish, it 
is necessary to b^careful not to wet any 
part but what 9 to be covered by the 
eold, as it will stain the burnished gold. 
When the faulting is dry, the gold is 
again carefully wij^ and finally wetted 
with finishing size. This is clear size 
of a certain degree of strength, laid on 
the matt parts with a pencil, and com- 
pletes the process of gilding. When a 
glass frame is to be gilt, the joiner's 
work is generally quite completed before 
the gilder begins, and great care is re- 
quired in whiting such frames, to pre- 
vent filling up the comers with whiting, 
and giving them a clumsy appearance. 
For this purpose, modelling tools, such 
as chisels, gouges, and crooks, are used 
to clear out the comers from time to 
time, and preserve the original sharp- 
ness and clearness of the severalparts. 

Composition for Moulding. — ^lue fol- 
lowing is used by gilders ; — ^Mix 14 lbs. 
of glue, 7 lbs. resin, ^ lb. pitch, 2) pints 
linseed oil, 5 pints of water, more or 
less according to the quantity required. 
Boil the whole together, well stirring 
until dissolved, add as much whitine as 
will render it of a hard consistency, uien 
press it into mould, which hu been pre- 



viously oiled with sweet oil. No mor^ 
should be mixed than can be used before 
it becomes sensibly hard, as it will re- 
quire steaming before it can be used 
again. Another receipt ; — Make a very 
clear glue with 3 parts of Flanders glue 
and 1 part of isinglass, by dissolving the 
two kinds separately in a large quantity 
of water, and mix them together, after 
they have been strained through a piece 
of fine linen to separate the parts which 
could not be dissolved. The quantity of 
water cannot be fixed, because all kinds 
of glue are not homogeneous, so that 
some require more than others. The 
proper strength may be found by suffer- 
ing the glue to become perfectly cold ; 
it must Sien barely form a jelly. The 
glue is to be gently heated, then mixed 
with saw-dust sifted through a fine sieve. 
The moulds are then to be oiled with nut 
oil, and the glue pressed into the mould, 
covered with weighted board, and then 
set to dry near a stove. When the cast- 
ing IS dry it is to be trimmed. 

Bwnishsd Gilt Frames. — ^When new 
burnished gilding requires varnishing, 
white hard spirit-varnish is used, or 
yellow gold lacquer. Old burnished 
work must be cleaned with great care. 
First remove the dust with a badger- 
hair brush ; afterwards clean the ^d- 
ing by passing a dean sponge dippid in 
gin and water, lightly over the surfiwe, 
wiping off the moisture with a very soft 
dry sponge or silk handkerchief; then 
apply the vamish, and finish. 

Cleaning Oilt Frames.^~Qi\t firames 
may be cleaned by simply washing them 
with a small sponge, wet with urine, hot 
spirits of wine, or oil of turpentine, not 
too wet, but sufficiently to take off the 
dirt and fly marks. They should not be 
afterwards wiped, but left to dry of 
themselves, 

Me-ifUding Frames, — ^Take a sponge 
and some clean water and wash the 
frame well, then let it dry, procure 
some water gold-size; make some thin 
size firom dry hide or parchment, mix 
enough warm with the gold size to 
enable you to work it on the frame 
with a camel-hair brush, give it two 
coats; when dry, mb it over with a 
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piece of fine sand-paper ; it will then be 
ready for Riding. When the frame is 
covered, rest it on its edge to drain; 
when perfectly dry dip a pencil into 
water, and wipe the gold over with it ; 
it will take the particles of gold off and 
make it appear solid. For any parts 
not corered, take bits of leaf with a dry 
pencil, and lay on as before, then give 
the whole a coat of clear parchment 
Bizey brush the back edges over with 
ochre, and the frame is then ready. 

OUding Pottery, — ^An air-tight kiln is 
required, which must be lime-washed 
every time it is used. On a small scale 
a retoTt would do well, made of Stour- 
bridge clay, and fixed in brickwork, with 
access for drawing trials, bits of pitcher 
with 8 little gold on, drawn with tongs. 
Take •} oz. brown gold, \ oz. quicksilver, 
10 grmins tin, 10 grains white-lead, well 
pound together in Wedgwood mort^ir 
and pestle. Then grind on glass slab 
and muller, with a few drops of water, 
for sftTeral hours ; add a drop ixt water 
as it dries, then repeat in turpentine, 
leaving it about the consistency of cream. 
It is €hen ready for use, or if kept for a 
day or two it will work better; it is 
laid on with a camel-hair pencil. Thin 
it with turpentine, as it soon dries, and 
should be kept covered when Aot in use. 
A little fat oil is added to make it work 
better. To make fat oil, evaporate tur- 
pentine to the consistency of treacle. 

OUding on Paint, — ^The paint must 
first be thoroughly dry. The letters 
must be written on the paint with gold 
size, and allowed to get a little dry. or 
else the writing will appear dull. Now 
press the gold leaf on the size, and rub 
it down with a piece of cotton-wool. If 
by accident there is more than one thick- 
ness of gold it will appear dulL 

Oildmg Zinc — First coat the zinc 
with copper by the electrotype process, 
using an alkaline copper bath, and then 
gild on the oopjper, as that takes gold 
very readily. Or|^ pipes should be 
first coated with mastic varnish, and 
then oil-gilded in the usual manner. 

OoldSize. — Yellow ochre, 1 part; 
copal varnish, 2; linseed oil, 3; tur- 
pentine, 4; boiled oil, 5. Miz. The 



ochre must be reduced to the finest 
powder, and ground with a little of the 
oil before mixing. 

Fat-oU Oold-Sixe is made by grinding 
good stone or Oxford ochre verv fine in 
old fat linseed oil * when groond as stiff 
as possible, it ought to be kept for seve- 
ral years before it is used ; the longer it 
is kept the better it becomes, as it ac- 
quires a rich mellow fatness. When 
this size is to be applied to work, take 
as much as is necessary, and miz it up 
with a little good fat boiled oil to a 
proper consistence, neither too stiff nor 
too fluid; then apply the size to the 
ground, laying it very regularly and 
rather fullv, yet not so as to run or fall 
into wrinkles. Gilding with oil size is 
suitable for large picture or looking- 
glass frames, figured or lettered sign- 
boards, clock fiices, and various artides 
exposed to the weather, where a great 
breadth of gilt surfiice is required, as it 
possesses more durability and boldness 
than any other kind of gilding, particu- 
larly when the gilding is varnished be- 
fore it becomes foul. When it is neces- 
sary to revamish old gilding in oil, such 
work ought always to be well cleaned 
from dust, grease, or any incrustation 
which covers the sur&ce, otherwise the 
varnish will not dry off hard, but will 
remain cloudy and tacky, so as readily 
to retain dust and flies. Various me- 
thods are employed by painters and 
gilders to clean old gilt work. Some 
wash the work well with a brush or 
sponge, which is sufficient in cases where 
the ground is firm, hard, and of a me- 
tallic colour; but where the grounds 
are absorbent, with gold letters, simply 
washing with water is in general insuf- 
ficient. In such cases, employ an alka- 
line ley, made by dissolving 2 oz. of 
pearlash in 3 pints of water ; then wet 
the work over with a brush or sponge 
dipped in the ley; let it remain some 
time, afterwards, with the sponge and 
clean water, wash off a part to see if 
the surface or gilding is properly clean, 
when it must be Uioronghly washed 
with plenty of pure water, and wiped 
dry with a soft cloth or a tilk hand- 
kerchief. Oil of vitriol aad water. 
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tniied until its acidity is equal to that 
df vinegar^ is rerj cleansing, but re- 
quires considerable practice to apply it 
equally to the work, and it must not 
remain on too long, otherwise it will 
not only remove the dirt, but also the 
paint and gilding ; it requires to be used 
with caution, frequently applying the 
sponge and clear water, in order to dis- 
cover whether the sur&ce is dean. 
When it is well washed and wiped dry, 
let the work stand to dry, and after- 
wards apply otte or two coats of copal 
Tarnish. In reraraishing old work ex- 
posed to the weather, it is best to clean 
it over-night, and if the weather is fine 
next morning, and no appearance of 
rain, high wind, or dust, apply the 
varnish about sunrise, when the warmth 
of the sun will cause it to flow, set, and 
dry quicklv and hard. 

F^k &o^a»e.— Pot 12 galls, of 
linseed oil into the iron set-pot ; as soon 
as it has boiled S hours, gradually in- 
troduce 12 lbs. of litharge. Continue 
the boiling very moderately for 6 hours; 
let it remain until next morning, then 
bring it to simmer, and run 10 lbs. of 
gum animi and 2 galls, of oil. When 
these two runs of gum are poured into 
the iron pot, put in 7 lbs. of Burgundy 
pitch, which soon melt, continue the 
boiling, and keep ladling it down, as 
directed for the best gold size, boil it 
moderately strong, but not over-strong, 
and when right, mix it with 80 galls, of 
turpentine, or more if required; this 
should be left a little thicker and 
stronger than japanners' gold size, as it is 
used for paper-stainers to lay their flock 
on, and ought to dry slowly in 1 hour. 

Bronxmg 6(M-Size is japanners' gold 
size kept till very bright and tough 
from age, and then heated up and 
mixed wiUi 1 gall, of very old carriage 
varnish to 9 gslls. of gold size. This is 
used for laying on bronze and also gold, 
by writers, grainers, japanners, and 
gilders. The greater the proportion of 
carriage varnish, the slower it will dry. 
Some paper-stameiB like it to dry quicker 
than others, and writers and grainers 
like it to dry quicker than giltoi and 
^apanners. 



Gold Powder for tiding. — Gold 
powder may be prepared in three ways ; 
— 1st. Put into an earthen mortar some 
gold leaf, with a little honey, or thick 
gum-water, and grind the mixture till 
the gold leaf is reduced to extremely 
minute particles. When this is done a 
little warm water will wash out the 
honey or gum, leaving the gold behind 
in a powdered state. 2nd. Dissolve the 
pure gold, or the leaf, in nitro-muriatic 
acid, and then precipitate it by a piece 
of copper, or by a solution of sulphate 
of iron. The precipitate, if by copper^ 
must be digested in distilled vinegar, 
and then washed, by pouring water 
over it repeatedly, and dried, lliis pre- 
cipitate will be in the form of very fine 
powder; it works better and is more 
easily burnished than gold leaf ground 
with honey as above. 3rd. And the best 
method of preparing gold powder is by 
beating a prepared amalgam of gold, in 
an open clean crucible, and continuing 
the strong heat, until the whole of the 
mercury is evaporated; at the same 
time constantly stirring the amalgam 
with a glass tt>d. When the mercury 
has completely left the gold, the re- 
maining powder is to be ground in a 
Wedgwood's mortar, with a little 
water, and afterwards dried. It h then 
fit for use. Although the last mode 
of operating has been here given, the 
operator cannot be too much reminded 
of the danger attending the sublimation 
of mercury. In the small way here de- 
scribed, it is impossible to operate with- 
out danger; it is therefore better to 
prepare it according to the former direc- 
tions than to risk the health by the 
latter. 

To Cover Bars of Copper with Qoldy 
80 as to be roiled oiut into Sheets, — 
First prepare ingots or pieces of copper 
or brass, in convenient lengths and sizes. 
Then cleanse them from impurity, and 
make their surfaces level. Prepare 
plates of pure gold, or gold mixed with 
a portion of alloy, of the same size as 
the ingots of metal, and of suitable 
thickness. Having placed a piece of 
gold iq>on an ingot intended to be 
plated, hammer and compress them 
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both together, so that they may hare 
their sui-faces as nearly equal to each 
other as possible; then bind together 
with wire, in order to keep them in the 
same position during the process re- 
quired to attach them. Afterwards 
mix silver filings with borax, to assist 
the fusion of the silver. Lay this mix- 
ture upon the edge of the plate, and 
next to the ingot of metal. Having 
prepared the two bodies, place them on 
a fire in a stove or furnace, where they 
icTist remain until the silver and borax 
placed along the edges of the metals 
melt, and until the a&eaion of the gold 
with the metal is perfect. Remove the 
ingot carefully from the stove. By this 
process the ingot is plated with gold, 
and prepared ready for rolling into 
sheets. 

To Gad in CWburs.— The principal 
colours of gold for gilding are i«d, 
green, and yellow. "Diese should be 
kept in different amalgams. The part 
which is to remain of the first colour, 
is to be stopped off with a composition 
of chalk and glue ; the variety required 
is produced by gilding the unstopped 
parts with the proper amalgam, accord- 
ing to the usual mode of gilding. Some- 
times the amalgam is applied to the 
surface to be gilt, without any quick- 
ing, by spreading it with aquafortis; 
but this depends on the same principle 
as a previous qnicking. 

Grecian Gilding. — ^Equal parts of sal- 
ammoniac and corrosive sublimate are 
dissolved in spirit of nitre, and a solu- 
tion of gold miade with this menstruum. 
The silver brushed over with it turns 
black, but on exposure to a red heat it 
assumes the colour of gold. 

To JHtsolve Gold in AquaSegia, — 
Take aqua-regia, composed of 2 parts 
of nitrous add, and 1 of marine acid ; 
or of 1 part of sal ammoniac^ and 4 
parts of aquafortu ; let the gold be 
granulated, put into a sufficient quan- 
tity of this taenstruum, and exposed to 
a moderate degree of heat. During the 
solution, an effervescence takes place, 
and it acquires a beautiful yellow 
colour which becomes more and more 
intense, till it has a dark golden or 



orange colour. When the menstmum 
is saturated, it is very deur and trans* 
parent. 

To GUd Iron or 8Ua with a SoluHoii 
of <?o/<f.— Make a solution of 8 oz. of 
nitre and common salt, with 5 oz. of 
crude alum in a sufficient quantity of 
water; dissolve 1 oz. of gold thinly 
plated and cut; and afterwards evap<>- 
rate to drrness. Digest the residuum 
in rectified spirit of wine or ether, 
which will perfectly abstract the gold. 
The iron is to bt brushed over with 
this solution, and becomes immediately 
gilt. 

To GUd 5y Gold dissoived in Aqua- 
Regia. — Fine linen rags are soaked in a 
saturated solution of gold in aqua-regia, 
gently dried, and afterwaris burnt to 
tinder. The substance to be gilt must 
be well polished ; a piece of cork is first 
dipped into a solution of common salt in 
water, and afterwards into the tinder, 
which is well rubbed on the surface of 
the metal to be gilt, and the gold appean 
in all its metallic lustre. 

Amalgam of Gold in the Large TToy.-^ 
A quantity of quicksilver is put into a 
crucible or iron ladle, which is lined 
with clay, and exposed to heat till it 
begins to smoke. The gold to be mixed 
should be previously granulated, and 
heated red hot, when it should be added 
to the quicksilver, and stirred about 
with an iron rod till it is perfectly dis- 
solved. If there should be any super- 
fluous mercury, it may be separated by 
passing it through clean soft leather; 
and the remaining amalgam will have 
the consistence of butter, and contain 
about 8 parts of mercury to 1 of gold. 

To Gild by AtMlgamation,—T^t metal 
to be gilt is previously well cleaned ob 
its sunace, by boiling hi a weak pickle 
of very dilute nitrous add. A quantity 
of aquafortis is poured into an earthen 
vessel, and quicksilvtr put therein; 
when a suffident quantity of mercury 
is dissolved, the articles to be gilt are 
put into the solution, and stirred about 
with a brush till they become white. 
This is called quicking. But as daring 
quickfng by this mode a noxious vapour 
oontmually arises, which proves rer^ 
X % 
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injarioiu to the health of the workmen, 
they have adopted another method, by 
which they, m a great measure, avoid 
that danger. They now dissolve the 
quicksilver in a bottle contaimng aqua- 
fortis, and leave it in the open air 
during the solution, so that the noxious 
vapour escapes into the air. Then a 
little of this solution is poured into a 
basin, and with a brush dipped therein 
they stroke over the surface of the 
metal to be gilt, which immediately 
becomes quick^. The amalgam is now 
applied by one of the following me- 
thods ; — 1st. lij proportioning it to the 
number of articles to be gilt, and put- 
ting them into a vessel together, work- 
ing them about with a soft brush, till 
the amalgam is uniformly spread. Or, 
2ndly. By applying a portion of the 
amalgam upon one pai't, and spreading 
(t on the surface, if flr.t, by working it 
about with a hai'der brush. The work 
thus managed is put into a pan, and ex- 
posed to a gentle degree of heat ; when 
it becomes hot, it is frequently put into 
a pan, and worked about with a painter's 
large brush, to prevent an irregular dis- 
sipation of the mercury, till at last the 
quicksilver is entirely dissipated bv the 
repetition of heat, and the gold is 
attached to the surface of the metal. 
This gilt surface is well cleaned by a 
wire brush, and then artists heighten 
the colour of the gold by the application 
of various compositions ; this part of the 
process is called colouring. 

To OUd Glass and Porcelain.— No. 1. 
— Drinking and other glasses are some- 
times gilt oh their edges. This is done 
cither by an adhesive varnish or by heat. 
The varnish is prepared by dissolving in 
boiled linseed oil an equal weight either 
of copal or amber. This is diluted by a 
proper quantity of oil of turpentine, so as 
to be applied as thin as possible to the 
parts of the glass intended to be gilt. 
When this is done, which will be in 
about 24 hours, the glass is to be placed 
m a stove, till it is so warm as almost to 
bum the fingers when handled. At this 
temperature the varnish will become ad- 
hesive, and a piece of leaf gold, applied in 
the usual way, will immediately stick. 



Sweep off the superHuous portions of the 
lea^ and when quite cold it may be 
burnished, taking care to interpose a 
piece of very thin India paper between 
the gold and the burnisher. If the var- 
nish is very good, this is the best method 
of gilding glass, as the gold is thus fixed 
on more evenly than in any other way. 
No. 2. — ^It often happens, when the var- 
nish is but indifferent, tliat by repeated 
washing the gold wears off; on this ac- 
count the practice of burning it in is 
sometimes had recourse to. For this 
purpose, some gold powder is ground 
with borax, and in this state applied to 
the clean surface of the glass by a 
camel-hair pencil ; when quite dry, the 
glass is put into a stove heated to about 
the temperature of an annealing oven ; 
the gum burns off, and the borax, by 
vitrifying, cements the gold with great 
firmness to the glass; after which it 
may be burnished. Tlie gilding upon 
porcelain is in like manner fixed by heat 
and the use of borax. 

Oilding on Glas8.^-The glass must be 
thoroughly cleaned and polished. A size 
must l^ prepared as follows ; — Isinglass 
1 oz., dissolve in just sufficient water to 
cover it; when dissolved, add a pint of 
rectified spirit of wine, then increase the 
quantity to a quart with water; keep 
tightly corked. Or, take best rum } pint, 
isinglass, \ oz. Dissolve the isinglass in 
the rum at a low temperature, then add 
\ pint of distilled water, and filter 
through a piece of old linen. Place the 
glass flat on a perfectly level table, then 
with a clean brush flood the glass with 
the size to the depth of ^ of an inch, 
raise the gold leaf with a lip and lay it 
flat on the size ; it will almost instantly 
adhere to the glass ; in 5 minutes after- 
wards place the glass endways at a slight 
angle against a wall that the surplus size 
may dniin off. Allow the glass to re- 
main in that position for 24 hours, by 
that time it will be perfectly dry. Draw 
the pattern or letter on a piece of paper, 
and with a thick needle pierce holes on 
the lines at the distance of ^ of an inch 
apart; place the pounced paper on the 
gold sur&ce, then dust some powdered 
whiting well on the paper that it may 
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penetrate the boles; remove the paper 
carefollj, and there will remain a cor- 
rect cop7 of the design on the gold. 
Now fill up the outlines of the design 
with oil gold-size in which has been 
ground some orange chrome, thin it 
with a little boiled oil and turpentine. 
When thoroughly dry, wash off the sur- 
plus gold with water and a piece of 
cotton-wool. Back the glass with any 
suitable colour. 

To OUd Leather. — In order to impress 
gilt figures, letters, and other marks 
upon leather, as on the covers of books 
and edgings for doors, the leather must 
first be dusted over with very finely- 
powdered dried white of eggs, yellow 
resin, or mastic gum, upon whioi lay 
a leaf of gold. The iron tools or stamps 
are now arranged on a rack before a 
clear fire, so as to be well heated, 
without becoming red hot. If the tools 
are letters, they have an alphabetical 
arrangement on the rack. Each letter 
or stamp must be tried as to its heat, 
by imprinting its mark on the raw 
side of a piece of waste leather. A 
little practice will enable one to judge 
of the neat. The tool is now to be pressed 
downwards on the gold leaf, whidi will, 
of course, be indented, and show the 
figure imprinted on it. The next letter 
or stamp is now to be taken and stamped 
in like manner, and so on with the others ; 
taking care to keep the letters in an even 
Ime with each other, like those in a book. 
By this operation the resin is melted; 
consequently, the gold adheres to the 
leather ; the superfluous eold may then 
be rubbed off by a cloUi, the gilded 
impressions remaining on the leather. 
The cloth alluded to should be slightly 
greasy, to retain the gold wiped off; the 
cloth will thus be soon completely l(Mded 
with the gold. When this is the case, 
these cloths are generally sold to the 
refiners, who bum them and recover 
the gold. 

To Gild, or Finish, 5oo*«.— -The work, 
if leather, must be compassed off and 
marked with a folding stick wherever it 
is intended to run a straight line. This 
serves as a guide when the gold is laid 
on. For good work the pattern must be 



worked in blind, and, after being washed 
with a solution of oxalic acid or a thin 
paste-wash, carefully pencilled in with 
the glaire-pendl. For morocco bindings, 
the glaire is sometimes diluted with 
water. In preparing glaire from the 
egg for immediate use, a few drops of 
oxalic acid will be found of service. The 
gilding is commenced by oiling slightly, 
with a small piece of cotton, the whole 
of the work, and arranging the hand- 
stamps and rolls so as to be conveniently 
accessible. To lay on the gold, take a 
book of the metal, open the outside leaf, 
and pass a knife underneath the gold ; 
with this raise it, carry it steadily on to 
the cushion, and spread it even, by a 
light breath on the middle of the leaf. 
Afterwards the gold must be cut with 
the ffold knife to the breadth and length 
of the places to be covered, by laying 
the edge upon it and moving the knife 
slightly backwards and forwards. Then 
rub upon the work a little sweet oil, and 
apply the gold upon the places to be 
ornamented with a cotton or tip, rubbed 
on the forehead or hair to give it a 
slight humidity and cause the gold to 
adhere. The tools, which must be pre- 
viously heated, are then applied. Calf 
will require them hotter than morocco 
and roan, and these warmer than russia 
and vellum. To ascertain their proper 
heat, they are applied on a damp sponge, 
or rubbed with the finger wetted. 'Die 
gold which has not b^n impressed by 
the gilding tools must be well rubbed 
off with the gold rag, and cleared with 
a piece of fine flannel er india-rubber, so 
as to display the delicate lines of the 
ornaments as perfectly and clearly as 
possible. Attention should be paid to 
this particular; for let a book be 
finished in the most tasteful manner 
possible, unless well cleared off the effect 
is entirely lost. For gilding publishers' 
work, or where a quantity of gilding is 
desired at little expense, a stamping- 
press is broufht into requisition, and by 
means of toou cut for the purpose, called 
blocks or stamps, the design is impressed 
on the side. The stamps are fixed to 
an iron plate, called a back or found*- 
tion-plate, upon which a piece of stout 
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paptr has been glued. Let the paper be 
glaed equally over the sur&oe, and pro- 
ceed to form the pattern by arrangiDg 
the stamps upon the plate so as to ex- 
hibit the design ; then take a little paste 
and touch the under side of each stamp, 
and place them in exact position. After 
this ii done and the paste has become 
hard, lay the stamp or pattern thus 
formed upon the nde of the Tolume, 
taking care to haye the same margin on 
the front, back, and ends. Then place 
the board or sidle upon which the stamp 
is placed, upon the platen of the stamp- 
ing press, leaying the volume hanging 
down in front of the platen, which is 
then moTed to the centre of the upper 
platen, so that the clamps will touch 
the plate on both edges at the same 
moment ; then pull the lever so as to 
put a slight pressure upon the plate in 
order to keep both it and the side m 
their proper place ; adjust the guides to 
the fore-edge and head or lefi-li^nd side, 
and screw them &st; throw back the 
lever, take out the book ; examine and 
correct any irregularity in the margin 
of the pattern by moving the guides. 
When perfectly square, place a sofi 
pasteboard under the stamp, pull down 
the press, and apply heat. Thii will set 
the stamps or harden the paste and glue 
in a short time, so that they will not 
fidl off in stamping. Work for stamping 
does not require so much body or prepa- 
ration as work gilt by hand. Morocco 
can be worked by merely being washed 
with urine ; but it is safer to use a coat 
of siie, or glaire and W2iter mixed in 
proportions of 1 of the former to 3 of 
the latter. Grained sheep, or, as it is 
called, imitation morocco, requires more 
body to gild well. The books are ready 
Ibr laying on after an oiled rag has been 
lightly passed over the surface of the 
leather, to cause the gold to adhere 
until it is put under the press. The gold 
leaf is cut upon the cn^ion to the re- 
quired size, or, if the volume is large 
and the stamps will cover its superl- 
eial extent, the leaf may be lifted from 
the gold book by means of a block co- 
vered with wadding or cotton lap, and 
laid immediately upon the side. Ex- 



amine the press te see if sufficiently 
heated for the purpose. A little expe- 
rience will soon determine the requisite 
amount of heat. Leather work does not 
require as hot a tool for stamping as for 
hand-work, while cloth or muslin-work 
requires a short, quick stroke, and the 
press to be hotter than for leather. The 
stamping press is heated by introducing 
steam or gas through tubes perforated 
for the purpose. After the press is 
properly heated, throw back the lever ; 
take out the pasteboard from under the 
stamp ; regulate the degree of pressure 
required for the stamp ; then place the 
side to be stamped upon the bed-plate, 
holding it firmly against the guides 
with the left hand, while with the right 
the lever is quickly drawn to the front. 
This straightens the toggles, and causes 
a sharp impresssion of the stamp upon 
the leather; immediately throw back 
the lever ; take out the side, and rub 
off with a rag the superfluous gold. 

To Oild WriHngs and Drawings Ofl 
FaperorFarchmerU, — ^Letters written on 
veUum or paper are gilded in three ways. 
In the first, a little size is mixed with 
the ink, and the letters are written as 
usual ; when they are dry, a slight de- 
gree of stickiness is produced by breath- 
ing on them, upon which the gold leaf 
is immediately applied, and by a little 
pressure may be made to adhere with 
sufficient firmness. In the second me- 
thod, some white-lead or chalk is ground 
up with strong size, and the letters are 
made with this by means of a brush; 
when the mixture b almost diy, the 
gold leaf may be laid on, and afterwards 
burnished. The last jnethod is to mix 
up some gold powder with size, and to 
form the letters of this by means of a 
brush. 

To Gild the Edges of Pajw.— The 
edges of the leaves of books and letter- 
paper are gilded whilst in a horizontal 
position in the bookbinder's press, by 
first applying a composition form^ of 
fbur parts of Armenian bole, and one of 
candied sugar, ground together with 
water to a proper consistence, and laid 
on by a brush with the white of an 
egg. This coating, when nearly dry, is 
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smoothtd bj the biiniiih«r. It ib then 
tiightly noistentd by a sponge dipped in 
clean water, and iqueeied in the hand. 
The gold leaf is now taken up on a piece 
of cotton, from the leathern cushion, and 
applied on the moistened surface. When 
dry, it is to be bomished by rubbing the 
agate over it repeatedly from end to end, 
taking care not to wo\ind the surface by 
the point of the burnisher. A piece of 
silk or India paper is usually interposed 
between the gold and the burnisher. Oot- 
ton-wool is generally used by bookbinders 
to take the leaf up from the cushion ; 
being the best adapted for the purpose 
on aooount of its pliability, softness, and 
slight moistntss. 2. Screw the book up as 
tightly as poasible betyreen boards placed 
eren with the edges, scrape he edges 
perfectly smooth with a steel scraper, 
burnish with an agate, then colour orer 
with red bole, or chalk ground in soap, 
rub immediately dry with fine clean 
paper shariags and burnish again. The 
size, preparA by well beating up the 
white of an egg, with three times the 
quantity of water, must then be applied 
erenly with a large camel-hair pencil, 
and the gold laid on with a tip. When 
dry burnish carefully, to avoid rubbing 
off the gold. If it is desired that the 
edgts should show red under the gold, 
first colour the edges with vermilion 
mixed with glaire, and a little liquor 
ammonia; when dry, moisten with a 
little gold size, and while the edge is 
damp lay on the gold. 

To Qiid Copper by Amalg<nn, — Im- 
merse a very clean bright piece of copper 
in a diluted solution of nitrate of mer- 
eury. By the affinity of copper for nitric 
ncid, the mercury will be precipitated ; 
now spread the amalgam of gold rather 
thinly over the coat of mercury just 
given to the copper. This coat unites 
with the amalgam, and will of course 
remain on the copper. Now place the 
piece operated on in a clear oven or fur- 
nace, where there is no smoke. If the 
keat is a little |reater than 06 decrees, 
the mercury of the amalgam will be 
volatilised, and the oopper will be beau- 
tifully gilt. 

XoJieigkimtkcCJohurof Yellow QokL 



— Six oz. saltpetre, 2 oz. copperas, 1 oz. 
white vitriol, and 1 oz. alum. If it be 
wanted redder, a small portion of blue 
vitriol must be added. These are to be 
well mixed, and dissolved in water as 
the colour is wanted. 

To Heighten the Cokmr of Green Qold,-^ 
One oz. 10 dwts. saltpetre ; 1 oz. 4 dwts. 
sal ammoniac; 1 oz. 4 dwts. Roman 
vitriol; and 18 dwts. verdigns. Mix 
them well together, and dissolve a portion 
in water as occasion requires. The work 
must be dipped in these compositions, 
applied to a proper heat to burn them oS, 
and then quenched in water or vinegar. 

^Heighten the Colour of Red G<Ad,^ 
To 4 OS. melted yellow wax, add 1} oz. 
red ochre in fine powder; 1} oz. verdi- 
gris, calcined till it yields no fumes; 
and } OS. calcined borax. It is necessary 
to calcine the verdigris, or else, by the 
heat applied in burning the wax, the 
vinegar becomes so concentrated as to 
corrode the sur&ce, and make it appear 
speckled. 

To Separate Gold from GiH Oopper and 
Silver. — ^Apoly a solution of borax, in 
water, to the gilt surface, with a fine 
brush, and sprinkle over it some fine 
powdered sulphur. Make the piece red 
hot, and quench it in water. The gold 
may be easily wiped off with a scratch- 
brush, and recovered by testing it with 
lead. Gold is taken from the surface of 
silver by spreading over it a paste, made 
of powdered sal ammoniac, with aqua- 
fortis, and heating it till the matter 
smokes, and is nearly dry, when the gold 
may be separated by rubbing it with a 
scratch-brush. 

Gilding on Steel. — Dissolve any quan- 
tity of gold or platina in nitro-muriatio 
acid, until no effervescence is occasioned 
by the application of heat. Evaporate 
the solution of gold or platina thus 
formed to dryness in a gentle heat ; and 
redissolve the dry mass in as little water 
as possible; next take an instrument 
which is used by chemists for dropping 
liquids, known by the name of a sepa- 
rating fVinnel, having a pear-shaped 
body, tapering to a fine point, and a 
neck capable of being stopped with the 
finger or a cork; fill it with the liquid 
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about one quarter part ; and the other 
three parts miut be filled with the very 
best sulpharic ether. If this is rightly 
managed, the two liqaids will not mix. 
Then place the tube in a horizontal po- 
sition, and gently turn it round with the 
finger and thumb. The ether will very 
soon be impregnated with the platina or 
gold, which may be known by its change 
of colour. Replace it m a perpendicular 
position, and let it rest for 24 hours; 
having first stopped the upper orifice 
with a small cork. The liquid will then 
be divided into two parts ; the darkest 
coloured being underneath. To separate 
them, take out the cork, and let the dark 
liquid flow out ; when it has disappeared, 
stop the tube immediately with the cork ; 
and what remains in the tube is the gild- 
ing liquid. Let it be put into a bottle, 
and tightly corked. When an article is 
to be gilded, a vessel of glass or unglazed 
ware must be provided, of just sufficient 
size to admit the article ; it must then 
be filled with the gilding liquid, nearly 
to the top. The steel must be very highly 
polished, and entirely free from rust or 
grease. A basin, full of clean water, 
must be ready at hand ; the article must 
be immersed into the gilding liquid, and 
quickly removed ; then quickly plunged 
into the water, and well rinsed ; it must 
next be dried with blotting paper, and 
be placed in a temperature of 150°Fahr. 
till it be completely heated throughout ; 
it may then be polished with rouge and 
a soft leather, or be burnished. Pure 
gold must be employed. The ethereal 
solution may also be concentrated by 
gentle evaporation. Care must be taken 
not to wipe the steel until the heat has 
been applied. This gilding is an effectual 
protection against rust, and is very orna- 
mental. 

Gold Leaf for lUvmination. — ^For illu- 
mination on a large scale ordinary gild- 
ers' size can be used on stout paper. 
For fine work or water-matt, gold size is 
iseful, but not easy to bring to a smooth 
surface. Clear gum arable, used as 
thickly as is convenient for the paint- 
brush, makes a good ground for the gold 
leaf. The ordinary gilding size must 
be left till it is tacky, that is, all ^ut 



dry. Having seen that the sue u pro- 
perly tacky, or having breathed on 
the water size or gum, lay the gold leaf 
on the work, pressing a piece of slightly- 
greased paper gently on with the fingers. 
In a few minutes take up the paper 
rather briskly from the work, and it 
should bring away all superfluous gold. 

Gold Paper - hangings. — The part 
which is to show the gilt, is fint printed 
in common size mixed with a little 
water ; when dry, rolled up and reprinted 
in gold size, and as it is being printed 
the piece is drawn out from the table 
into a trough, technically called a drum, 
and then the metal, which is Chinese 
bronze, is slightly laid over the surface, 
and the drum tapped underneath with a 
common cane, which causes the metal to 
adhere to the gold size ; it is then care- 
fully drawn out of the drim and hung 
up till dry, then rolled up; to improve 
the appe^uance, the hangings are passed 
between two embossing rollers, which 
give the finishing touch. 

Silvering^ fookin^-glasses. — 
The metal used is quicksilver. The 
substance employed to make the mer- 
cury or quicksilver adhere to the sur- 
face of the glass is tin-foil, as thin as 
paper, and which has a strong attrac- 
tion for mercury. A drop of meroary 
combines with the tin-foil, and they 
become one substance, which adheres 
pretty firmly to glass. The glass to be 
silvered is made perfectly dean on both 
sides, particularly on that which is to 
be silvei-ed. If the slightest speck oft 
dii't be allowed to remain on the sur- 
face, it will appear very conspicuous 
when the glass is silvered. The tin-foil 
is generally made in sheets about 6 fl, 
long and of various widths, varying from 
10 in. up to 40, the diversity of widths 
being to enable the silrerer to out out 
small pieces suitable to various-sized 
glasses. For larger sizes, the foil is 
generally made to order, and of a greater 
thickness than for smaller glasses. A 
sheet of tin-foil being unrolled, is laid 
down flat, and cut to the same shape as 
the glass, but an inch larger each way. 
It is then laid down as smoothly as pos- 
sible on the silvering stone, which is a 
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very la^ and careful Ij-prepared slab 
of slate, porphyry, or marble, perfectly 
flat and smooth. The foil is worked out 
level and smooth on the silvering stone 
by means of a smooth wooden roller, 
which 18 worked over it in every di- 
rection. The silverer pours some mer- 
cury into a wooden bowl, and then, by 
means of an iron ladle, pours the mer- 
cury over the whole suHace of the foil 
till every part is covered. The glass 
plate is then laid upon the liquid mer- 
cury; but it is not laid at once flat 
down on it, being made to slide on the 
edge of the glass first coming in contact 
with the mercury. As it is slid along, 
it poshes before it the greater part of 
the mercu]7, because the edge of the 
glass almost scrapes along the foil as it 
passes, that all air-bubbles and impuri- 
ties may be pushed off, allowing only a 
thin film of very pure mercury to re- 
main between the glass and the foil. 
In this much care and delicacy are re- 
quired. It is a matter of some difficulty 
to cl^an the glass so perfectly as not to 
shov any marks or streaks after it is 
silvered. It is often necessary to re- 
move it from the foil two or three 
times after it has been laid down, to 
wipe off specks of dirt which are visible 
when the glass is sUvered, however 
difiicult of detection thev may pre- 
viously be ; this is especially the case 
in damp weather. Tlds renders it ne- 
cessary that the foils for large glass, 
which necessarily require a longer time 
than small ones to perform the different 
processes, should be thicker than those 
for smaller; for such is the attraction 
between the mercury and the foil, that 
if a glass, after having been removed for 
further cleaning, is not speedily re- 
Dlaced on tne mercury, the latter will 
combine with the foil, and give it a rot- 
tenness which will prevent its adhesion 
to the glass ; the thicker the foil, the 
lesk this is likely to occur. When the 
glass is properly placed on the tin-foil, 
and it is ascertained that all specks and 
air-bubbles are removed, it is covered 
almost in every part by heavy iron or 
leaden weights; so that a large glass 
will Imve several hundredweight press- 



ing upon it. This pressure is to force 
out from between the glass and the foil 
as much mercury as possible, so that 
the thinnest film only shall remain be- 
tween them. To effect this more com- 
pletely, the silvering stone is made to rest 
on a swivel underneath, by which it ean 
be made either perfectly horizontal, or 
thrown into an inclined position. While 
the glass is being laid on the foil, the 
silvering stone is horizontal, to prevent 
the mercury from flowing off; but when 
the superfluous mercury is to be drained 
off, the stone is made to assume an 
mclined position, so as to ensure one 
general direction for the flow of the 
mercury. A hollow groove runs round 
the sides of the stone, into which the 
mercury flows as it is forced out from 
between the glass and the foil. A 
pipe, descending from one comer of 
this trough, conveys the mercury into a 
bottle placed beneath to receive it. Al- 
though an immense weight of mercury 
must be poured on the foil for the silver- 
ing of a large glass, yet the quantity 
which actually remains between the glass 
and the foil is extremely small. The 
glass, with the weights upon it, is allowed 
to remain in the inclined position for 
several hours, or, if the glass is large, it 
is allowed to remain untU the next day, 
in order that as much as possible of the 
mercury may be pressed out before the 
weights are removed. On the removal 
of &e weights, one end of the glass is 
tilted up and supported by blocks, the 
other end still remaining on the stone. 
A piece of foil is then laid on the lowest 
comer, to draw off the mercury which 
collects in a little pool at the bottom or 
the glass. In this state the glass re- 
mains from a few hours to 3 or 4 days, 
according to its size. When as much of 
the mercury as possible has drained from 
the glass in this way, the elass is taken 
up, when it is found that the two 
metals have combined together, and in 
the combined state adhere to the glass, 
which neither the one nor the other 
would have done separately. The re- 
moval of the glass from the stone is ef- 
fected in different ways, according to fU 
si^. If it is pot too wide for the arm* 
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•pan of ike lilTtftr, he tak« it bj Ui« 
two •dgw, lifts it from th« stont, and 

Slaoea it adgtwi^ on a shalf or on the 
oor of the silveruig room, nating its 
up.per edge against the wall, and allow- 
lUg one corner te be lower than the rest, 
so as to facilitate the draining towards 
that comer. If the glas^ is long and 
narrow, two men take it up instead of 
one, but in the same manner. If, how- 
ever, the glass is very large, the follow- 
ing mode is sometimes adopted. The 
draining room it situated beneath the 
silvering room, and an opening in the 
floor of the latter is so arranged that a 
portion of the silvering table can be let 
down through it, on account of its faci- 
lit J of motion round the swivel. By a 
gradual turning of the silveiing table, 
the stone and &e glass upon it can be 
broi^ht into a nearly perpendicular posi- 
tion. In this position of the glass, seve- 
ral men in the lower room grasp it by 
the edges, and place it against the wall 
of the room, where it is left to drain. 
When the plate is thus placed against the 
wall of the room, it is left to drain for a 
time, varying iVom one day to several 
days, according to its sise, in order that 
any remaining superfluous mercury may 
leave it, and that the foil may become 
still better attached to the sur&ce of the 
glass. When the draining appears to be 
complete, the glass is ready to be applied 
to its intend^ purpose. The above is 
the process for silvering plate glass. But 
there is an important reason why com- 
mon glass, used for cheaper purposes, 
such as the inferior sort of dressing- 
glasses, cannot be silvered in this way ; 
for any heavy pressure on such glass 
breaks it at once, on account of its thin- 
ness and crookedness. These common 
glasses, which are always small in size, 
are nwt silvered on a stone, but on a 
board or flat box. The foil is cut to the 
requisite sise, and laid on the board and 
covered with mercury, as in the former 
instance. But instead of sliding the glass 
on to the mercury, a piece of clean paper 
is laid on the mercury, and the glass is 
laid on the paper. The silverer now, 
laying one hand pretty fiimly on the 
glass, takes hold of the edge of the paper 



with the othar, and by a quick motioa, 
draws out the paper &om between the 
glass and the foil, and with it the greater 
part of the mercury, together with air- 
bobbles and impurities, — leaving the 
glass resting on a thin but brilliant film 
of mercury ; this is a process requiring 
much manual dexterity. The common 
glass employed for these purposes is 
always irregularly bent at its surfiMse ; 
it is a general rule to silver the concave 
side, when one side is more concave than 
the other. The crown glass now made 
is better than that which was produced 
a few years ago, and although it is al« 
ways curved, yet the curvature is pretty 
nearly the same in different tables irom 
the same crate. This circumstance as* 
sists the silverer, for each silvered glaas 
acts as a weight to another of the same 
size. It is usual to silver a great num- 
ber of the same size at the same time ; 
and as each one is silvered, it is placed 
flat down on a shelf, or in a shallow box ; 
and on it the others are successively laid 
as they are silvered. The concave sid« 
of each is silvered, and as the concavity 
is nearly equal in all, each one helps to 
press out the superfluous mercury from 
the one beneath it. The silvering in 
common glasses is seldom found to be so 
perfect as on plate glass, from the im- 
possibility of giving equal pressure in 
every part. 

Silvering Cheap Looking ' glasses. ^^ 
Place a sheet of glass, previously washed 
clean with water, on a table, and rub the 
whole surface with a rubber of cotton, 
wetted with distilled water, and after- 
wards with a solution of Bochelle salts in 
distilled water, 1 of salt to 200 of water. 
Then take & solution, previously pre- 
pared by adding nitrate of silver to am- 
monia of commerce; the silver being 
gradually added until a brown precipi- 
tate commenoes to be jproduoed; the 
solution is then filtered. For each square 
yard of glass take as much of the above 
solution as contains 20 grammes, abon% 
309 grains, of silver, and to this add as 
much of a solution of Roohelle salt as 
conUins 14 grammes of salt, and the 
strength of the latter solution should be 
so adjusted to that of the silver solution 
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tkat ik% total weight of the mixture 
abore mentioned may be 60 grammes. 
In a minute or two aner the mixture is 
made it becomes turbid, and it ii then 
immediately to be poured orer the sur- 
fooe of the glass, which has previously 
been placed on a perfectly horixontal 
table, but the plate is blocked up at one 
end, to give it an indination about 1 
in 40 ; the liquid is then poured on in 
such a manner as to distribute it over 
the whole surlhoe without allowing it to 
escape at the edges. When this is eneoted, 
the plate is placed in a horizontal posi- 
tion at a temperature of about 68^ Fahr. 
The silver will begin to appear in about 
2 minutes, and in about 20 or 30 minutes 
sufficient silver will be deposited. The 
mixture ii then poured off the plate, and 
the silver it contains afterwards reco- 
vered. The surface is then washed four 
or five times, and the plate set up to dry. 
When dry, the plate is varnished, by 
pouring over it a varnish composed of 
gum dammar, 20 parts ; asphalt or bitu- 
men, 5 ; gutta-percha, 5 ; and benzine, 
75. This varnish will set hard on the 
glass, and the plate is then ready for use. 

FartiaUy £e8Uverm$ Pier GhuM. — 
Remove the silvering from the injured 
part, clean the glass, form a wall of 
beeswax round the spot, pour on it some 
nitrate of silver, imd precipitate the 
silver by sugar, or oil of cloves and 
spirits of wine. This does not leave a 
white mark round the prepared place. 

Silvdrma Curved Glass. — This is a 
French process, used not only for flat 
surfaces, but also for those which are 
curved, or cut into patterns. Dissolve 
600 grains of neutral nitrate of silver in 
1200 grains of distilled water, add 75 
drops of a solution composed of 25 parts 
of distilled water, 10 of sesquicarbonate 
of ammonia, and 10 of ammonia, sp. 
gr., 980 ; add also 30 mins of ammonia, 
same sp. gr., and 1800 grains of alcohol 
sp. gr. *85. When clear, the liquor is 
decanted or filtered, and mixture of equal 
parts of alcohol and oU of cassia added 
to the silver solution in the propor- 
tion of 1 of the essence of cassia to 15 
•f the silver solution ; the mixture is 
agitated and left to settle, then filtered. 



Before pouring upon th^ glass sur&oe or 
into the glass vessel to 1^ silvered, the 
solution is mixed with l-78th its bulk of 
essence of doves, 1 part oil of doves, 
3 parts alcohoL The glass is thoroughly 
deaned, and the silver solution applied 
and warmed to 100^ Fahn for about 
3 hours; the liquid is poured off, and 
the silver deposit washed, dried, and 
varnished. 

Silvering Glass, DrayUnCs Process. — 
A mixture is made of 1 oz. of co&rsdy 
pulverized nitrate of silver, | oz. spirits 
of hartshorn, and 2 oz. of water ; which, 
after standing for 24 hours, b filtered, 
the deposit upon the filter, which is 
silver, being preserved, and an addition 
is made thereto of 3 oz. of spirits of wine, 
at 60^ above proof, or naphtha ; from 20 
to 30 drops of oil of ca»ia are then added ; 
and, after remaining for about 6 hours 
longer, the solution is ready for use. 
The glass to be silvered with this solu- 
tion must have a dean and polished sur- 
fiu^; it is to be placed in a horizontal 
position, and a wall of putty or other 
suitable material formed around it, so 
that the solution may cover the surtace 
of the glass to the depth of from -I- 
to ^ of an inch. After the solution has 
been poured on the glass, ft*om 6 to 12 
drops of a mixture of oil of cloves and 
spirits of wine, in the proportion of % 
part, by measure, of oil of cloves to 3 
of spirits of wine, are dropped into it at 
different places; or the diluted oil of 
doves may be ml&ed with the solution 
before it is poured upon the glass ; the 
more oil of doves used, the more rapid 
will be the deposition of the silver ; but 
the operation should occupy about 2 
hours. When the required deposit has 
been obtained, the solution is poured off; 
and as soon as the silver on the glass is 
perfectly dry, it is varnished with a com- 
position formed by mdting together 
equal quantities of beeswax and tallow. 
The solution, after being poured ofl^ is 
allowed to stand for 3 or 4 days, in a 
close vessel, as it still contains silver, and 
may be azaln employed after filtration, 
and the addition of a sufficient auantity 
of fWsh ingredients to supply the place 
of those which have been used. About 18 
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grains of nitrate of silyer are used for 
each square foot of glass; bat the 
quantity of spirit Taries somewhat, as 
its OTaporation depends upon the tem- 
perature of the atmosphere, and the 
duration of the process. By the addition 
of a small quantity of oil of carraway or 
thyme, the colour of the silrer may be 
varied. The oil of cassia purchased of 
different manufacturers varies in quality ; 
therefore on being mixed with the solu- 
tion it must be filtered previous to 
use. 

SUvenng Large Mirrors for Photogrt^-* 
phy. — Dissolve 150 grains of nitrate 
of silver in 6 oz. of distilled water, 
and to this add ammonia, drop by drop, 
until the precipitate at first thrown 
down is redissolved. Now, having made 
a solution of caustic potash, in the pro- 
portion of 2\ oz. of the pota^ to 50 oz. 
of water, Idd 15 oz. of this to ,|he above ^^ 
solution of silver ; and addiin^onia a^' 
before, until the deep-brown pp^cipitat/ 
again thrown down is redissolved. Now 
add 29 oz. of distilled water, after which 
allow some solution of nitrate of silver 
to be dropped in, gently stirring all the 
while with a glass rod, unMl a precipi- 
tate begins to be formed. Previous to 
the immersion of the glass to be silvered, 
dissolve 1 oz. of sugar of milk in 10 oz. 
of water. This must be filtered and 
kept in a separate bottle. Have ready a 
clean glass vessel of a size sufficient to 
contain the glass plate to be silvered; 
when everything is ready, mix together 
the silver solution with that of the sugar 
of milk, in the proportion of 10 of the 
former to 1 of the latter. Lower the 
glass down in the solution until it is a 
little distance from the bottom, and allow 
it to remain there for a period of time, 
varying from 15 minutes to 4 hours, 
according to the thickness of the coating 
of silver desired. After removing it 
from the bath, wash with distilled water, 
and, when dry, polish by means of a soft 
pad of ootton-velvet chiurged with rouge. 
An intensely brilliant surfiioe may be 
thus obtained on both sides of the glass 
plate. Hake a 3-grain solution of am- 
monio - nitrate of idlver. Bender it 
slightly turbid b^r excess of nitrate of 



silver, and then filter it. Just before 
using it add to each ounce of the fore- 
going solution 2| gsains of Rochelle sdt, 
immerse the glass as before, and expose 
to a subdued light while it remains in 
the bath. In about 2 hours the deposit 
of-silver will be sufficiently thick. -.^ 

SiLVBBiNa MiaBOBS.— Ten grains of ^v 
pure nitrate of silver to 1 oz. of distilled > 
water; add carefully, drop by drop, 
strong ammonia, until the brown preci- 
pitate is redissolved. When adding the 
ammonia keep stirring with a glass rod. 
4q another bottle make a solution of 10 
grains of pure crystallized Rochelle salt 
to 1 oz. of distilled water ; then, when 
jQ^K^have all ready, pour on sufficient to 
coyer all the glass, using two-thirds of 
the silver solution, and one-third of the 
Rochelle salt. The mirror can be pre- 
f pared well by cleaning it with a little N' 
wet rouge, and polished dry with a 
wash-leather ; then warm the glass before 
the fire, or by letting it lie in the sun, 
to about 70 or 80°. Pour on the.solution 
as described above, and let it stand in the 
warm sunshine half an hour or an hour. 
When silvered, pour on it some clean soft ; ^ s, 
or distilled water, and while still wet 
'wipe it very gently all over with a little \ 
soft waddii^, wet ; this will take off all ^ 
the roughness, so that it will take but 
little rubbing with the rouge leather to / 
polish it. When perfectly dry it is easily / 
rubbed up to any exquisite polish. ^ 

To Silver Glabb Specula. — F^pare 
three standard solutions. Solution A — 
Crystals of nitrate of silver, 90 grains ; 
distilled water, 4 oz.; dissolve. Solu- 
tion B — Potassa, pure by alcohol, 1 oz. ; 
distilled water, 25 oz. ; dissolve. Solu- 
tion C — ^Milk-sngar, in powder, }oz. ; 
distilled water, 5 oz. Solutions A and B 
will keep in stoppered bottles for any 
leng^ of time; solution C must be 
fresh. 

The Silvering Fluid. — ^To prepare suf- 
ficient for silvering an 8-in. speculum, 
pour 2 oz. of solution A into a glass ves- 
sel capable of holding 35 oz. Add, dxx>p 
by drop, stirring all the time with a glass 
rod,~as*much liquid ammonia as is just 
necessary to obtam a clear solution of the 
grey precipitate first thrown down. Add 
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4 oz. of solution B. The brown-black 
precipitate formed must be just redis- 
solved by the addition of more ammonia, 
as before. Add distilled water, nntU the 
bulk reaches 15 oz., and add, drop by 
drop, some of solution A, until a grey 
precipitate, which does not redissolve 
after stirring for three minutes, is ob- 
tained ; then add 15 oz. more of distilled 
water. Set this solution aside to settle. 
Do not filter. When all is ready for im- 
mersing the mirror, add to the silTering 
solution 2 oz. of solution C, and stir 
gently and thoroughly. Solution C may 
be filtered. 

2b Prepare the Speculum. — ^Procure a 
circular block of wood, 2 inches thick, 
and 2 inches less in diameter than the 
speculnmf Into this should be screwed 
three eye-pinV A^ equal distances. To 
these pins fasten stout whipcord, making 
a secure loop at the top. Melt some pitch 
in any conw^nt vessel, and, having 
placed tltaMtilaen Upck, face upwards, 
on a level table) pour on it the fluid pitch, 
and on the pitch plfte the back of the 
speculum, having previously moistened 
it with a little spirits of turpentine, to 
secure adhesion.' Let the whole rest until 
the pitch is*cold, ' 

To Clean the^ Speculum.— Tlace the 
speculum, cemented to the circular block, 
face upwards, on a level table ; pour on 
it a smArquantity of strong nitric add, 
and rub it gently all over the surface 
with a brush made by plugging a glass 
tube with pure cotton-wool. Having 
perfectly cleaned the surfiioe and sides, 
wash well with common water, and 
finally with distilled water. Place the 
speculum, face downwards, in a dish con- 
taining a little rectified spirits of wine, 
until the silvering fluid is ready. 

SiLVERiNa Glass Globes.— 1. Take 
} oz. of clean lead, and melt it with an 
equal weight of pure tin ; then imme- 
diately add \ oz. of bismuth, and carefully 
skim off the dross ; remove the alloy from 
the fire, and before it grows cold add 5 oz, 
of mercury, and stir the whole well to- 
gether ; then put the fluid amalgam into 
a clean glass, and it is fit for use« When 
this amalgam is used for silvering, let it 
be first strained through a linen rag; 



then gentlv pour some ounces thereof 
into the globe intended to be silvered : 
the alloy should be poured into the globe 
by means of a paper or glass funnel 
reaching almost to the bottom of the 
globe, to prevent its splashing the sides; 
the globe should be turned every way very 
slowly, to fasten the silvering. 2, Make 
an alloy of 3 oz. of lead, 2 oz. of tin, and 
5 oz. of bismuth ; put a portion of this 
alloy into the globe, and expose it to a 
gentle heat untU the compound is melted ; 
it melts at 197^ Fahr. ; then by turning 
the globe slowly round an equal coating 
may be laid on, which, when cold, hardens 
and firmly adheres. This is one of the 
cheapest and most durable methods of 
silvering glass globes internally. 3. Ni- 
trate of silver, 1 oz. ; distilled vrater, 1 
pint ; strong liquor ammonia, sufficient 
quantity, added very gradually, to first 
precipitate and then redissolve the sil- 
ver; then add honey, i oz. Put suf- 
ficient quantity of this solution in the 
globe, and then place the globe in a 
saucepan of water; boil it for 10 to 
30 minutes, occasionally removing it 
to see the effect. 

SiLYERiNO Brass. — 1. Take i lb. of cy- 
anide of potassium and } oz. of nitrate of 
silver ; dissolve all the cyanide in 16 oz. 
of distilled or boiled water, and the silver 
in a similar quantity in another vessel. 
Into the vessel containing the silver 
throw a spoonful of common salt ; stir 
this up well with a clean piece of wood 
and let it settle; dissolve some salt in 
water, and after the silver solution is 
settled mix a few drops of the salt water 
in it. If there is any cloudiness formed 
it proves that all the silver is not thrown 
down, and more salt must be added, and 
then stir and allow to settle. If the addi- 
tion of salt water has no effect, the water 
may be decanted ofl^ carefully preserving 
the white deposit. Now pour some boil- 
ing water on this deposit; let it settle, 
and pour off as before. Do this at least 
three times ; pour off as dry as possible, 
and add about a pint of dean water, and 
then, by | oz. at a time, the cyAnide so- 
lution, till all the white precipitate is 
dissolved; add enough water to make 
half a gidlon. Stir well after each 
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addition of cyaDidd solution. If on 
dipping the article, which most be well 
cleaned with brick-dust and water, into 
this solution the silver deposits on im- 
mediately and in a dark powder, it must 
be weakened by adding more water; if 
it coats slowly, more white precipitate 
must be prepu*ed, washed, and added to 
it. This must also be done when the 
solution is getting short of silrer. It 
works best at about 60 or 70 degrees of 
heat ; a dry, warm room suits the opera- 
tion. Brass and copper only can he sil- 
Tered; other metals require a battery* 
This method gives a beautiful result 
when the work is polished and burnished. 
2. Clean the articles thoroughly, and 
then immerse them for a few seconds m 
a solution of cyanide of silver, which will 
plate them without any further trouble. 

SlLVERniO FOR BaBOMETER AND 

Thermometer Scale& — ^Take | oi. of 
nitrate of silver ; dissolve in half a tea- 
cupful of odd water ; add } lb. of cream 
of tartar, with 1} lb. of common salt, 
beaten or ground fine. Mil and stir well 
together, adding water until it attains 
the consistence of a thick paste. Now lay 
the scale on a board, the brass or copper 
being previously well cleaned and oast 
off fn>m fine sand-paper ; rub the silver- 
ing on with your hand until it attains 
the appearanoe of silver, which will be 
a minute or so; now take the work 
off the board and rub a little wet whit- 
ing over it, wash out in clean cold water, 
and dry in saw-dust. If varnished with 
a thm coat of white hard varnish, re- 
duced in ^ints of wine, this will last 
for years. The above quantity of sil- 
vering used with care will silver six 
dozen brewers' thermometers, 14 in. 
long. 

Oxidizing Silver Artides, — Oxidize 
silver-plated articles by dissolving sul- 
phate of copper, 2 dwts. ; nitrate of pot- 
ash, 1 dwt.; and muriate of ammonia, 2 
dwts.; in a little acetic acid. Apply 
with a camel-hair pencil ; but warm the 
article first, and expose the article to the 
fnmet of sulphur in a closed box ; the 
parts not to be coloured must be coated 
Irith was. 

SHverimg P^mbr.— Take 40 grains of 



silver dust ; cream of tartar, 3 drams ; 
common salt, 2; and 40 grains of powder 
of alum. Polish any silver articles with 
this powder and a soft leather. 

Silvering Powder for Coating Copper. — 
Nitrate of silver, 80 grains; common 
salt, 30; cream of tartar, 3} drams. 
Mix, moisten with water, and apply. 

Silvering by Beat, — Dissolve 1 oz. of 
silver in nitric acid ; add a small quan- 
tity of salt ; then wash it and add sal 
ammoniac, or 6 os. of salt and white 
vitriol ; also | of an ounce of corrosive 
sublimate ; rub them together till ^ey 
form a paste. Rub the piece which is 
to bo silvered with the paste, heat it till 
the silver runs, after which dip it in a 
weak vitriol pickle to clean it. 

Mixture for Silvering, — Dissolve 2 oz. 
of silver with 3 grains of corrosive sub- 
limate ; add tartaric acid, 4 lb. ; salt, 6 
quarts. 

Ptatemsing Silver. — ^Place some plati- 
num in a small quantity of aqua-regia 
or nitro-muriatic acid, and keep it in a 
warm place a f^w days, it will dissolve. 
As soon as it has dissolved, evaporate the 
liquid at a gentle heat until it is as thick 
as honey, so as to get rid of the excess of 
the nitric and muriatic acids. Add a 
little water, and it is ready for use. A 
dozen drops of this solution goes a long 
way in platenizing silver. The opera* 
tion is performed in a small glass or 
beaker, covered with a watch-glass to 
keep in the fumes, and placed in a little 
sand in a saucer, to equalize the heat. 

Vamiehed Silver Leaf, — Use first, pre- 
pared ox-gall; next, isinglass; then^ 
alum, to kill the former; finish with 
hard white lac 

Nitrate of SSver.-^!, Add silver to 
nitric acid, previously diluted with twice 
its weight of water, in a flask, and apply 
a gentle heat until the metal is dissolved* 
the clear liquor is then separated fh>m 
any black powder which may be present^ 
evaporated, and crystallized. The crys- 
tals are dried by exposure to the air, 
taking care that they do not come in 
contact with any organic substance. 2. 
Dissolve the silver in pure nitric acid 
and evaporate. The nitrate is yielded 
in square anhydrous tables. Disiolvt 
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this in distilled water, filter, and erapo- 
rate again, and the nitrate is obtained 
pure. 

To Separate Silver from Copper, — ^Mix 
snlphuric acid, 1 part ; nitric add, 1 ; 
water, 1 : boil the metal in the mixture 
till it is dittolved, and throw in a little 
•alt to cause the silver to subside. 

Silvering Cast Iron, — ^Fifteen grammes 
of nitrate of silrer are dissolred in 250 
grammes of water, and 30 grammes of* 
^anide of potassium are added; when 
the solution is complete, the liquid is 
poured into 750 grammes of water, in 
which 15 grammes of common salt have 
been previous! j dissolved. The cast iron 
intended to bo silvered by this solution 
should, after having been well cleaned, 
be placed for a few minutes m a bath of 
nitric acid of 1*2 sp.gr., just previous 
to being placed in the silvering fluid. 

To Brighten Tarnished Jewellery,^ 
First wash the articles in this cleansing 
solution; — Liquet potassse, 1 fluid ox.; 
water, 20 fluid oz.; mix. Rinse them 
in cold or warm water, and then im- 
merse them in the following gilders' 
pickle ; — Common salt, I part ; alum, 1 ; 
saltpetre, 2 ; water, 3 or 4 ; mix. Let 
them remain, stirring them now and 
then, until the surfiu^es assume a bright 
golden appearance. Five minutes at 
most will suffice, less time is generally 
required. Wash them again in cold or 
warm water, and dry them with chamois 
leather or in hot boxwood saw-dust. 

Plating, — 1. Nitrate of silver, 1 part ; 
common salt, 1; cream of tartar, 7; 

riwder and mix. 2. Nitrate of silver, 
part ; cyanide of potassium, 3. Both 
are applied oy wetting with a little 
water and rubbing on the article to be 

flated, which must be quite dean, 
lating done by the above will be very 
thin, but it will be silver. 3. Get a 
glazed earthen vessel, put in 1 ox. of 
nitric add, place it on a slow fire, it 
will boil instantlv, and then throw 
m some pieces of real silver ; this 
will be dissolved at once. As soon as 
dissolved throw m a good handful of 
common salt to kill the add, then make 
into a paste with common whiting. The 
Article required to b« silversd to be 



deaned trtm grease and dirt, and the 
paste to be af^ied with a little water 
and wask-ieather. This will keep for 
years. 

JFhoeted Silver, — Dip the artide in a 
solution of nitric add and water, half 
and half; fbr a few minutes, then wash 
w«Il in dean water and dry in hot saw- 
dust. When thoroughly drj brush the 
saw-dust away wiUi a soft brush, and 
burnish the parts requirod to be bright. 

Silvering Qock Dials.—Rnb the dial 
with a n^ure of muriate of silver, 
tartar, and sea-salt, and afterwards rub 
off the saline matter with water. This 
silvering is not durable, but it may be 
improv^ by heating the artide, and re- 
peating the operation, onee^ or oftener if 
thought necessary. 

DeaUvering, — ^The following it a liquid 
which will dissolve silver without at- 
tacking copper, brass, or Garman silver, 
so as to remov« the diver from silvered 
objects, plated ware, ftc It is a mix- 
ture of 1 part of nitric add with 6 parts 
sulphuric, heated in a water-bath to 
160^ Fahr., at which temperature it 
operates best. 

Scouriiig Articles of DreM.— 
Among the spots which alter the colour 
fixed upon stufis, some are caused by a 
substanoe which may be described as 
simple, and others by a substance which 
results fhnn the combination of two or 
more bodi^ that may act separately or 
t<^rether upon the stufl^ and whieh may 
therefore bis called compound. 

Simple iSteAis.^Oils and ftts are the 
substittces which form the greater part 
of simple stains. Thev give a deep 
shade to the ground of the doth ; they 
continue to t^nsA for several days ; they 
attract the dust, and retain it so strongly 
that it is not removable by the bmdi ; 
and they eventually render the stain 
lighter coloured upon a dark ground, 
and of a disagreeable grey tint upon a 
pale or light ground. The general prin« 
dple of cleansing all spots consists in 
applying to them a substanoe with a 
stronger affinity for the matter com 
poeing them than this has for the doth) 
and which shall render them sduUe in 
some liquid menstruum, such as watery 
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•pirits, naphtha, or oil of turpentine. 
Alkalies are the most powerful solvents 
of grease ; but thej act too stronglj upon 
silk and wool, as well as change too 
powerfollj the colours of dyed stuffis, to 
be siiely applicable in removing stains. 
The best substances for this purpose are ; 
•— 1. Soap. 2. Chalk, fullers' earth, 
•oap- stone, or French chalk. These 
sbciold be mixed with a little water into 
a thin paste, spread upon the stain, and 
allowed to dry. The spot requires now 
to be merely brushed. 3. Ox-gali and 
yolk of egg have the property of dis- 
solving &tty bodies without perceptibly 
affecting the texture or colours of cloth, 
and may therefore be employed with ad- 
vantage. The ox-gall should be purified, 
to prevent its greenish tint from degrad- 
ing the brilliancy of dyed stu£&, or the 
purity of whites. Thus prepared It is 
the most precious of all substances 
known for removing these kinds of 
stains. 4. The volatile oil of turpentine 
will take out only recent stains; for 
which purpose it ought to be previously 
purified by distillation over quicklime. 
Wax, resin, turpentine, pitch, and all 
resinous bodies in general, form stains 
of greater or less adhesion, which may 
be dissolved out by pure alcohol. The 
juices of fruits, and the coloured juices 
of all vegetables in general, deposit upon 
clothes marks in their peculiar hues. 
Stains of wine, mulberries, black cur- 
rants, morellos, liquors, and weld, yield 
only to soaping with the hand, followed 
by fumigation with sulphurous acid; 
but the latter process U inadmissible 
with certain coloured stu&. Ironmould 
or rust stains may be taken out almost 
instantaneously with a strong solution 
of oxalic add. If the stain is recent, 
eream of tartar will remove it. 

Compound Spots, — ^A mixture of rust 
of iron and grease is an example of this 
kind, and requires two distinct opera- 
tions ; first, the removal of the grease, 
and then of the rust, by the means above 
indicated. Mud, especially that of cities, 
is a compound of vegetable remains, and 
of iron in a state of black oxide. Wash- 
ing with pure water, followed, if neces- 
sary, with soaping, will take away the 



vegetable juices ; and then the iron may 
be removed with cream of tartar, wnich 
itself must, however, be well washed 
out. Ink stains, when recent, may be 
taken out by washing, first with pure 
water, next with soapy water, and lastly 
with lemon jaice ; but if old, they must 
be treated with oxalic add. Stains oc- 
casioned by smoke, or by sauces browned 
in a frying-pan, may be supposed to con- 
sist of a mixture of pitch, black oxide of 
iron, empyreumatic oil, and some saline 
matters dissolved in pyroligneous acid. 
In this case several reagents must be 
employed to remove the stams. Water 
and soap perfectly well dissolve the ve- 
getable matters, the salts, the pyrolig- 
neous acid, and even the empyreumatic 
oils in a great measure ; the essence of 
turpentine will remove the rest of the 
oils and all the pitchy matter; then 
oxalic acid may be used to discharge the 
iron. Cofiee stains require a washing 
with water, with a careful soaping, at 
the temperature of 120° Fahr., followed 
by sulphuration. The two latter pro- 
cesses may be repeated twice or thrice. 
Chocolate stains may be removed by the 
same means, and more easily. Stains 
which change the colour of the stu£^ 
must be corrected by appropriate che- 
mical reagents or dyes. When black or 
brown cloth is reddened by an add, the 
stain is best counteracted by the appli- 
cation of water of ammonia. If delicate 
colours are injured by soapy or alkaline 
matters, the stains must be treated with 
colourless vinegar of moderate force. An 
earthy compound for removing grease 
spots is made as follows : — ^Take fullers' 
earth, freed from all gritty matter by 
settling in water ; mix with | a pound 
of the earth so prepared, | a pound of 
soda, as much soap, and 8 yolo of eggs 
well beaten up with | a pound of puri- 
fied ox-gall. The whole must be care- 
fully triturated upon a porphyry slab ; 
the soda wi'h the soap in the same 
manner as colours are ground, mixing 
in gradually the eggs and the ox-gall 
previously beat together. Incorporate 
next the soft earth by slow degrees, tih 
a uniform thick paste is formed, which 
should be made into balls or cakes of a 
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oonTenicnt size, and laid oat to dry. A 
little of this detergent being scraped off 
with a knife, made into a paste with 
water, and applied to the stain, will 
remove it. PuriHed ox-gall is to be 
mixed with its own bulk of water, ap- 
plied to the spots, nibbed well into them 
with the hands till they disappear, after 
which the stuff is to be washed with soft 
water. It is the best substance for re- 
moving stains on woollen clothes. The 
redistilled oil of turpentine may also be 
rubbed upon dry clothes with a sponge 
or a tuft of cotton, till the spot dis- 
appear; but it must be immediately 
afterwards covered with some plastic 
clay reduced to powder. Without this 
precaution, a cloud would be formed 
round the stain as large as the part 
moistened with the turpentine. Oxalic 
acid may be applied in powder upon the 
spot previously moistened with water, 
well rubbed on, and then washed off with 
pure water. Sulphurous acid is best 
generated at the moment of using it. 
If the clothes be much stained, they 
should be suspended in an ordinary fu- 
migating chamber. For tniling stains, 
the sulphur may be burned under the 
wide end of a small card or paper funnel, 
whose upper orifice is applied near the 
cloth. 

Manipulations. — These consist, first, 
in washing the clothes in clean soft 
water, or in soap-water. The cloth must 
next be stretched on a sloping board, and 
rubbed with the appropriate reagent as 
above described, either by a sponge or a 
small hard brush. The application of a 
red-hot iron a little way above a moist* 
ened spot often volatilizes the greasy 
matter out of it. Stains of pitch, var- 
nish, or oil paint, which have become 
dry, must first be softened with a little 
fresh butter or lard, and then treated 
with the powder of the scouring ball. 
When the gloss has been taken from 
silk, it may be restored by applying the 
filtired mucilage of gum tragacanth; 
stretching it upon a frame to dry. 
Ribbons are glossed with isinglass. Le- 
mon juice is used to brighten scarlet 
spots after they have been cleaned. 

Soomring Shawls. — Scrape 1 lb. of soap» 



and boil it down in sufficient water to 
make it a thin jelly. When cold, beat 
it with the hand, and add three table- 
spoonfuls of spirits of turpentine and one 
of spirits of hartshorn. Wash the shawl 
thoroughly in this mixture, then rinse 
in cold water until all the soap is taken 
off. Next rinse it in salt and water, in 
order to prevent the colours striking. 
Wring the water out, fold between two 
sheets, taking care not to allow two 
folds of the article washed to lie to- 
gether; mangle, and jron with a cool 
iron. 

To Scour Point Lace. — ^Fix the lace 
in a prepared tent, draw it tight and 
straight, make a warm lather of Castile 
soap, and with a fine brush dipped in, 
rub over the lace gently, and when clean 
on one side, do the same to the other, 
then throw some clean water on it, in 
which a little alum has been dissolved, 
to take off the suds; and having some 
thin starch, go over with it on the 
wrong side, and iron it on the same side 
when dry, then open with a bodkin, and 
set it in order. To clean the same, if 
not very dirty, without washing, fix it 
as before and go over with fine bread, 
the crust being pared off, and when done 
dust out the crumbs. 

To Scour Lace of ail kinds, — Get any- 
thing round, of convenient size, my a 
wine bottle, as that will not stain. Wind 
round smoothly and carefully with a 
piece of soft material; gently sponge 
the dirt away in tepid soapy water, no 
soda to be used; and when clean, and 
before dry, pass through weak gum 
water. Pick out, and lay in the sun to 
dry. If it is wished to bleach it, nnse 
it in some weak chloride of lime water, 
and expose it to the air. It must be 
very weak, or it will seriously damage 
the lace. Starch it and expose it ; then 
boil and starch, and expose again if not 
white enough. 

Beviving Sable and other Furs. — Tho- 
roughly sprinkle every part with hot 
flour and sand, and well brush with a 
hard brush. Then beat with a cane, 
comb it smooth with a wet comb, and 
press carefully with a warm iron. For 
ermine use plaster of Paris instead <^ 
T 
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floor and sand, and treat in the same 
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fcTwiJwg. — ^The skin of an animal 
\, be carefully ckansed of hair, fat, 
and dirt, waalied with lime water, and 
then with water containing a small qnan- 
titj of oil of vitriol ; it is then immersed 
is an infusion of oak bark, or other 
astringent regetable matter containing 
tannic acid. The process is a slow one ; 
thick hides reqtrire 12 to 18 months' 
preparation for the market ; whilst thin 
leather, to be dressed for anch porposes 
as the uppers of boots, take 3 or 4 weeks. 
Taammg by the Decoction of Bark. — 
Fill a boiler of copper, or any other metal 
tiiat does not stain or colour the liquor, 
half full with ground oak bark, and pour 
water upon it, up to the brim. The 
whole is then to be boiled for 3 hours, 
till the tanning principle is completely 
extracted. The liquor is then to run off 
by a cook into pits, where it stands to 
cool. The hides are put into the liquor, 
and handled frequently, by taking them 
out and putting them in again, because 
the liquor is too powerful for them to 
remain long at a time in the first stages 
oftannmg. They are then to be removed 
to fresh liquors from time to time as the 
old is weakened, until the operation is 
complete. If leather is required with a 
lighter colour or bloom, a small quantity 
of the dust of bark is mixed with the 
liquor. Besides bark, oak chips and oak 
saw-dust may be used ; and the barks of 
moat trees that produce hard wood have 
a tanning principle in them. The young 
shoots from the roots Y)f oaks, and the 
superfluous twigs or branches, may be 
lo^ed off, so as not to injure the trees. 
These, when cut in proper season, may 
be chopped and ground, and boiled with 
bark, and will produce a strong tanning 
liquor. The trunk, roots, limbs, branches, 
and leaves of the oak, whether tree, pd- 
lard, coppice, or underwood, possess tan- 
ning properties in a sufficient quantity 
to be employed with advantage for tan- 
ning, by reducing them to chips or saw- 
dvst, and then boiling and using them in 
the following way ; — 

To Tan Calf or other Thin Skms, put 
cwt. of the limbs or branches, chopped 



as above mentioned, into a copper con- 
taining about 60 galk. of water, and boil 
till the water be reduced to irom 35 to 
40 galls. ; draw off the d^^oction. Now 
add to the same limbs or brandies 40 
galls, of water, and again boil tlU the 
water be reduced to about 25 galls. The 
liquor thus produced by the second boil- 
ing is usei as a weak ooze, in the first 
process of immersing the calf-skins after 
they come from the scouring beam. The 
decoction first produced is next to be 
used in the same way. 

7b Tan Hides, take 1 cwt. of the 
Hmbs or branches, and f of a cwt. of oak 
saw-dust — the sooner the latter is used 
ailer being made the better — and | of a 
cwt. of the root; boil in 80 galls, of 
water, till reduced to from 50 to 60 galls. 
Draw off the decoction, and put it aaide 
for use. To the materials left in the 
copper add 60 galls, of water, and again 
boil till reduced to from 30 to 35 ^Hs. 
The liquor produced by this second boil- 
ing is to be en^loyed in the first stage 
of tanning hides after they come from 
the beam ; and afterwards the decoction 
first produced is to be employed. The 
skins and hides having undergone the 
before-mentioned processes, add as much 
oak bark or tan liquor, or both, to the 
respective decoctions as is necessary to 
complete the tanning. The quantity of 
each will vary accormng to the strength 
of such decoctions ; which strength will 
depend on the age and size of ^ tree, 
and other circumstances. 

Sheqhfiittu. — Sheep-skins used for 
purposes sudi as eloves and book- 
covers, and which, when dyed, are con- 
verted into mock-morocco leather, are 
dressed as follows ; — ^They are first to be 
soaked in water and handled, to separate 
all impurities, which may be scraped off 
by a blunt knife on a heam. They are 
then to be hung up in a close warm room 
to putrefy. This putrefaction loosens 
the wool, and causes the exudation of an 
oily and slimy matter, all which are 
to be removed by the knife. T%e skins 
are now to be steeped in milk of lime, to 
harden and thicken; here tSiey remain 
for a month or six weeks, according 
to circumstances, and, when taken out. 
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they are to be smoothed on the fleshy 
side by a sharp knife. They are now to 
be steeped in a both of bran and water, 
where they undergo a |mrtial fermenta- 
tion, and become thinner in their sub- 
stance. The skins, now called pelts, are 
to be immersed in a solntion of alum and 
common salt in water, in the proportion 
of 120 skins to 8 lbs. of alum and 5 lbs. 
of salt. They are to be much agitated 
m this compound saline bath, m order to 
become firm and tough. From this bath 
they are to be removed to another, com- 
posed of bran and water, where they re- 
main until they become quite pliant, by 
a slight fermentation. To give their 
upper surfaces a gloss, they ai'e to be 
trodden in a wooden tub, with a solution 
of yolks of egc^ in water, previously well 
beaten up. When this solution becomes 
transparent, it is a proof that the skins 
have absorbed the glazing matter. The 
pelt may now be said to be converted 
into leather, which is to be drained from 
moisture, hung upon hooks in a warm 
apartment to dry, and smoothed over 
with warm hand-irons. To prepare sheep 
leather for various elegant purposes, by 
drying ; the skins, after being taken from 
the lime bath, are to be inunersed in an- 
other, composed of dog and pigeon dung 
dissolved by agitation in water; here 
they remain until the lime is separated, 
and tmtil the skins have attained the 
state of soft pliable pelt To dye this 
pelt red, the skins are to be washed and 
sewed into bags, and stuffed with clip- 
pings and shavings of leather, or any other 
convenient substance, and immersed with 
the grain side outwards in a bath of 
alum and cochineal of the temperature 
of 170° or 180*^ Fahr., where they are to 
be agitated until they are sufficiently 
dyed. Each bag is now to be transferred 
to a sumach bath, where they receive 
consistency and tenacity. From this 
both it is customary to remove the skins, 
and to plunge them into a saffiron one, to 
improve their colour. To dye these skins 
black, the washed pelt is first immersed 
in the sumach bath, and then to be 
rubbed over on the grained side by a stiff 
brush dipped in a solution of acetate, or 
pyrolignite of iron. To give these skins 



the grain and polish of morocco leather, 
they are first oiled and then rubbed on a 
firm board by a convex piece of solid 
glass, to which a handle is attached. The 
leather being now rendered more com- 
pact, is rubbed or pressed hard by a 
sharply -grooved boxwood instrument, 
shaped like the glass one just described. 
Lamb and kid skins are dressed, tanneo, 
and dyed in a similar manner. 

Morocco Leather. — Goat or sheep 
skins are to be cleansed, have their hair 
removed, and to be limed as in the be- 
fore-mentioned processes. Tliey are then 
to undergo a partial fermentation by a 
bath of bran and water, and afterwards 
to be immersed in another bath of white 
figs and water, where they are to remain 
for five or six days. It is now necessary 
to dip them in a solution of salt and 
water, to fit them for dyeing. To com- 
municate a red colour, the alum and 
cochineal bath is to be used for sheep- 
skins ; for black, sumach and iron liquor, 
as before ; and for yellow, the bath is to 
be composed of alum and the pomegra- 
nate bark. The tanning, dressing, and 
graining are the same as for sheep-skins. 

£u$sia Leather. — Calf- skins being 
steeped in a weak bath of carh»nate of 
potass and water, are well cleaned and 
scraped, to have the hair and dirt re- 
moved. They are now immersed in an- 
other bath, containing dog and pigeon's 
dung in water. Being thus freed from 
the alkali, they are thrown into a mix- 
ture of oatmeal and water, to undergo a 
slight fermentation. To tan these hides 
it is necessary to use birch bark instead 
of oak bark ; and during the operation 
they are to be fi-equently handled or 
agitated. When tanned and perfectly 
dry, they are made pliable by oil and 
much friction; they are then rubbed 
over gently with birdi tar, which gives 
them that agreeable odour peculiar to 
this kind of leather, and which secures 
them against the attacks of moths and 
worms. This odour the leather will pre- 
serve for many years ; and on account of 
it Russia leather is much used in binding 
books. The marks or intersecting lines 
on this leather are given to it by passing 
over its grained fur£ue a heavy iron 
T 2 
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cylinder, boun I round by wires. To dye 
this leather of a black colour, it is to be 
rubbed over, after tanning, with a solu- 
tion of acetate, or pyrolignite of iron ; 
to dye it red, alum and Brazil wood are 
used. 

Another Bussia Leather, — Deer and 
goat skins are cleaned and dressed in the 
same manner as sheep-skins, and then 
put into a bath of bran in a state of fer- 
mentation with water, lor three days. 
Each skin is then put mto a wooden tray, 
where, being spread out, it receive a 
portion of a liquor composed of honey and 
water. When the skin has combined 
with this liquid, it is immersed in very 
salt brine for a short time, and is then 
dried. To dye it red, it is to be made up 
in bags, and dipped in a bath of cochineal 
water and alkali; it is now to be im- 
mersed in a solution of alum, and then 
tanned with sumach. To give this leather 
a brilliant and more lasting red, it is 
dipped in an infusion or decoction of 
galls, instead of sumach. When to be 
dyed yellow, the berries of buckthorn or 
the flowers of wild camomile are ixsed. 
The graining of this leather is given by 
an iron instrument of great weight, hav- 
ing a number of blunt points. 

Tanning Nets, — Put 1 cwt. of oak 
branches, and 1 cwt. of spent bark, from 
any tannery, into 100 galls, of water, 
and so in proportion for a greater or 
less quantity. After boiling the same 
till reduced to about 80 galls., take the 
branches and spent bark from the cop- 
per, and then immerse as many nets, 
sails, or other ai'ticles, as are required, 
into the liquor lefl in the copper, taking 
care that they are completely covered. 
Boil the whole together for about three 
hours, then remove the fire, and allow 
the liquor to get cool ; after which re- 
move the nets, sails, or other articles 
from the furnace, and hang them to dry. 

Tanning Sheep or other Skins toith the 
Wool on. — ^All fragments of flesh must 
be scrupnlously removed with a knife, 
taking care not to cut or braise the inner 
skin ; then dry with towels, and lay the 
skin on a flat board or slab. With hot 
water, soft-soap, and a hard brush, tho- 
jroughly scrub the inside of the skin. 



Crush and mix together 2 oz. of salts of 
tartar and 1 oz. of ammonia, which 
sprinkle on the skin while you scrub it. 
This will free it from grease. After 
well scrubbing the skin, rub it well with 
dry saw-dust, and in a few hours it will 
be ready for the tanning pickle. This 
preparation consists of 1 lb. of fine oat- 
meal, 8 oz. of corrosive sublimate, 4 oz. 
of saltpetre, and 1 gall, of vinegar. Boil 
the vinegai*, and pour it over the solid 
ingredients, stirring the whole briskly 
while in the act of pouring. Let the so- 
lution get quite cold, and then immerse 
the skin, which may be allowed to remain 
and soak for at least two days. Then 
take it out, and strain it tightly over a 
stretcher till it is quite dry. During 
the process of drying, comb and smooth 
the wool or hair. In the course of a 
week the skin will be ready for use. 

Preserving Small Skins. — They are 
first cleaned and scraped ; they are then, 
rubbed over with arsenical soap, pre- 
pared thus; — ^To 4 lbs. of white curd 
soap add 1 lb. of arsenic and 1 oz. of 
camphor ; cut the soap into thin slices, 
and dissolve it in 1 pint of water. 
When melted, add the ai-senic and cam- 
phor, stirring them well together, and 
boil again until a thick paste is attained, 
and pour it into jars while hot. Whea 
cold, tie it up carefully with bladder, 
and it will retain its qualities for years. 

Discolouration of Leatlier. — In the 
process of tanning, leather is made to 
take up tannic and gallic acids; these 
combine with iron, derived from the 
metallic surfaces of the press, and form 
tannate and gallate of iron, both of them 
black, hence the stained leather. This 
discolouration may be prevented by not 
allowing the iron surfaces to come in 
contact with the wet leather. Brass 
moulds would not be open to the same 
objection. 

Tanning Sole Leather, — ^Wash the hide 
in running water to cleanse from blood 
and dirt. Then immerse in milk of lime 
for about a week, removing the hide gra- 
dually from a weak to a strong solution. 
The lime kills the grease, and loosens the 
hair and epidermis. Place the hide on a 
convex beam, and scrape off the hair with 
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« blunt two-handled concave knife. Next 
remove all flesh that may be left on the 
Jiide in flaying, by cutting off with a 
sharp two-handled convex knife. Wash 
the hide in clean water, and it is ready 
lor tanning. The bellies and head are 
mostly trimmed off, and tanned for in- 
sole, the butt only being fit for sole lea- 
ther. The tanning liquor is made by 
pumping water upon ground bark, in 
large piles and letting it stand until it 
has dissolved the tannic acid out of these 
materials. The hide is then immersed in 
this liquor, and gradually removed to 
\tits containing stronger and stronger 
liquors, until the tannic acid has pene- 
'trated through it. It is then removed to 
other pits called layers, where the hides 
are placed flat on ench other, with layera 
of ground bark between, and the pit filled 
up with strong liquor. After they have 
been there some months the process of 
tanning is finished. It is then struck or 
smoothed on the grain side with a blunt 
three-cornered knife, rolled with a heavy 
roller, and dried. 

Preparing Skins. — ^Any skin can be 
made white and the coat preserved by 
taking a blunt knife and scraping the 
skin on a piece of circular wood, so as to 
get off as much of the flesh and fat as 
possible ; then make a solution of alum, 
6alt, and water, 4 salt to 1 of alum, as 
much as the water will contain. Dissolve 
the alum in hot water, when cold 
immerse the skin in it, and in about 48 
hours the skins will be cured. Wash in 
a weak solution of soda and water, to 
carry off any fat that may remain. If 
for sheep, or other skins that are thicker, 
a longer time will be required. 

DyEiNo Leather. — Blue, — 1. Steep 
the leather for a day in urine and indigo, 
then boil it with alum ; or it may be 
given by tempering the indigo with red 
wine, and washing the skins therewith. 
2. Boil elder-berries, or dwarf elder, 
then smear and wash the skins there- 
with, and wring them out ; then boil 
the berries as before in a solution of alum 
water, and wet the skins in the same 
manner, once or twice; drj' them, and 
they will be verv blue. 

£ed. — Wash the skins, and lay them 



2 hours in galls ; then wring them out, 
and dip them in a liquor made with pri- 
vct-ben-ies, alum, and verdigris in water ; 
and lastly in a dye made of Brazil wood 
boiled with ley. 

Purple, — Wet the skins with a solu- 
tion of roche alum in warm water, and 
when dry agam rub them, with the hand, 
with a decoction of logwood in cold 
water. 

Qrecn. — Smear the skin with sap- 
green and alum water boiled. 

Dark Oreen. — Steel filings and sal 
ammoniac, steeped in urine till soft, then 
smeared over the skin, which is to be 
dried in the shade. 

Yellwo. — Smear the skin over with 
aloes and linseed oil, dissolved and 
strained, or infuse it in weld. 

Light Orange. — Smear with fustic- 
berries, boiled in alum water; or, for a 
deep orange, with turmeric 

Sky-colour, — Indigo steeped in boiling 
water, and the next morning warmed and 
smeared over the skin. 

Chamois Leather. — Generally made 
from sheep or doe skin. After dressing 
and liming, oil well on the grain side, 
beat for several hours in a fulling mill, 
air, oil, and full twice again, or oftener 
if necessary. Ferment or heat in a 
warm room, and scour in a weak alkaline 
ley to remove superfluous oil. Rinse in 
clean water, wring, and finish vrith a 
stretcher iron. 

Tawed Leather. — Soak and scrape the 
skins, and hang in a warm room until 
the odour of ammonia is given off, when 
the air or wool may be readily removed. 
Soak for several weeks in water and 
quicklime, which must be changed 
several times during that period. Beam, 
smooth, and trim the skins again, wash 
and soak in a vat containing bran and 
water, where they must gently ferment 
for some weeks. Remove, and place in 
a warm solution of alum and salt, in 
which they must be well worked about. 
Again ferment in bran and water, then 
remove, drain, stretch on hooks, and 
hang to dry in a warmed room. Place 
in water to soak again, and then tho- 
roughly work about in a mixture of 
the yolks of eggs beaten to a froth m 
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water ; ftretch and hang to dry, amooth 
with a. warm irozL To shortan thia 
procaM, after the first soaking in bran 
and water, the skins maj be soaked in 
part of the following nuzture largely 
dilated with water; — Dissolve 8 lbs. 
alnm, and 3( lbs. common salt, in suffi- 
cient boiliig water, add 21 Uis. wheat 
floor, and yolks of 100 eggs, make the 
whole into a paste. 

Tcamio AAl — Make an infusion of 
galls, precipitate with a concentrated 
eolation of carbonate of potassa, avoid 
adding an ezoesa of this solution. Wash 
the precipitate in very cold water, dis- 
solve it with dilute acetic add, filter the 
solution, precipitate with acetate of lead, 
wash the precipitate with water ; sus- 
pend it in water, and decompose by a 
stream of sulphuretted hydrogen ; eva- 
porate the filtered liquid in vacuo, or 
over sulphuric acid. 

DresMing Fura and Skint. — ^If the skin 
has been already dried, soak it in clean, 
and if possible running, water for 24 
hours, working it with the hands re- 
peatedly during that time, until it be- 
comes quite soft. Bemove any small 
pieces of flesh or fat which may have 
adhered to the skin, and in the case of 
full-sized tiger-«kin% which are very 
thick and stiff behind the neck, pare or 
acrape them down until reasonably thin, 
but with smaller skins this is unneces- 
sary. If the skin is fresh, and has not 
been dried, it need only be washed to 
rsmove any dust or dirt. Skins which 
have been tanned without being pre- 
viously dried always turn out the 
softest. Now prepare the following 
mixture, the quantities given are suffi- 
cient for a small tiger-skin, and must be 
proportionately increased or dimmished 
£or different sized skins; — ^Alum, very 
finely powdered, 5 lbs. ; salt, well pow- 
dered, 2 lbs. ; coarse wheat meal, 2 lbs. 
Mix the above in a large stoneware 
basin or wooden bucket, and add gra^ 
dually sufficient sour milk or sour but- 
termilk to bring it to the consistency of 
cream. Having previously allowed the 
I soaked skin to drain until most of the 
moisture has evaporated, lay it on a firm 
table, with the hair underneath, and 



taking some of the above mixture, ru^ 
it thoroughly into every part of the 
flesh side of the sldn, using as much 
force with the hsnds as poasible, so as to 
drive the mixture into the pores of the 
skin. Much of the success of the opersr 
tion depends upon giving the skin aa 
much rubbing^ «id handling as possible. 
When it will absorb no more, cover it 
with a layer of the composition about 

ith of an inch thick, fold it up with the 
esh surfkces together, and the hair 
outside, and lay it aside in a cool place. 
The mixture is only to be put on the 
flesh side, not on the hair. Next day 
open out the skin, add more of the mix- 
ture, rub thoroughly, and fbld up as 
before. Repeat daily for two days more. 
Now wash the skin thoroughly in clean 
water, removing all the composition, 
hang up to drain, and when half dry 
rub in a fresh supply of the mixture, 
and repeat the rubbing daily, adding 
more of the composition when necessary. 
In 5 days from the first washing wash 
again, apply fresh mixture, and rub 
once daily for 7 or 8 days more, making 
in all about 17 days. This should be 
ample fbr a full-sized tiger-ekin, if the 
rubbing has been well performed, and, 
indeed, the greater part of the skin 
would be found to be tanned by the 
12th or 14th day, but the skin of the 
neck and head, even when it has been 
pared down, is still very hard and 
tough, and is but slowly acted upon by 
the tanning mixture. For smaller skins 
8 or 10 days will be found sufficient, 
according to the amount of rubbing. 
When tanned sufficiently, wash tho- 
roughly in dean water repeatedly 
changed, or, what is preferable, in a 
running stream. This washing must be 
thoroughly done, because if any of the 
salt of the mixture is left in the skin it 
will absorb the damp on every gloomy 
day. Now take a strong solution of 
plain alum without salt, and after the 
skin has drained lay it out on a flat sur- 
fiice, exposed to the sun if possible. 
Apply the alum solution to the fle^ 
side, and let it dry. The skin will now 
be found as hard as a board. Roll it up 
into a tight roll, fur outside; take a 
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mallst and beet it thoroughly until it 
is less stiC Open it out, and stretch it 
as follows ; — G«t any blunt instrument 
with, a rounded edge, & large shoe- 
maksr'ft rasp does excellently, and, lay- 
ing the sldn on the floor, proceed to 
work it from the centre to the sides 
with the blunt end of the tool, steady- 
ing the skin by placing the foot on it, 
using the tool with the right hand, and 
holdLig the skin with the left. When 
.•*droi^;hly worked all ower, smooth 
with pumice-stone, and it is finished. 
The more the skin is worked the softer 
it will be. 

PBESBRVAnoir OF Lbather. — The 
•ztreme heat to which most people ex- 
pose boots and shoes during winter de- 
prives leather of its ritality, rendering 
it liable to break and crack. Patent 
leather particularly b often destroyed in 
this manner. When leather becomes so 
warm as to give off the smell of leather, 
it is singed. Next to the nngeing caused 
by fire heat, is the heat and dampness 
caused by the covering of rubber. Close 
rubber shoes destroy the life of leather. 
The practice of washing harness in warm 
wat^ and with soi4> is very damaging. If 
a coat of oil is put on immediately after 
washing, the damage is repaired. No 
harness is ever so soiled that a damp 
sponge will not remove the dirt; even 
when the sponge is applied, it is useful 
to add a dight coat oi oil by the use of 
another sponge. All varnishes and all 
blacking containing the properties of 
varnish should be avoided. When har- 
ness loses its lustre and turns brown, 
which almost any leather will do after 
long exposure to the air, the harness 
should be given a new coat of grain 
black. Before using this grain black, 
the grain sur£ftce should be thoroughly 
washed with potash water until all the 
grease is killed, and after the application 
of the grain black, oil and tallow should 
be applied to the sur&ce. This will not 
only jbsten the colour, but make the 
leather flexible. Harness which is grained 
can be cleaned with kerosene or spirits 
of turpentine, and no harm will result if 
the parts affected are washed and oiled 
immediately afterward. Vitriol black- 



ing for boots is generally used until 
every particle of the oil in the leather is 
destroyed. To remedy this, the leather 
should be washed once a month with 
warm water, and when about half dry, 
a coat of oil and tallow, or, best oi 
all, castor oil, should be applied, and 
the boots set aside for a day or two. 
This will renew the elasticity and life in 
the leather, and when thus used upper 
leather will seldom crack or break. 
When oil is applied to belting dry, it 
does not spread uniformly, and does not 
incorporate itself with the fibre, as when 
partly damped with water. The best 
way to oil a belt is to take it from the 
pulleys, and immerse it in a warm solu- 
tion of tallow and oil. After allowing it 
to remain a few moments, the belt should 
be immersed in water heated to 100^, 
and instantly removed. This will drive 
the oil and tallow all in, and at the same 
time properly temper the leather. 

Mameas JroUsh,—^ oz. glue, 1^ pint 
vinegar, 2 oz. gum arable, ^ pint black 
ink, 2 drams isinglass. Break the glue 
in pieces, put it in a basin, and pour over • 
it about a pint of the vinegar ; let it 
stand until it becomes soft. Put the 
gum in another vessel, with the ink, till it 
is perfectl V dissolved ; melt the isinglass 
in as much water as will cover it, which 
may be easily done by placing the cup 
containing it near the fire about an hour 
befbre you want to use it. To mix them, 
pour the i*emaining vinegar with the 
softened glue into a saucepan upon a 
gentle fire, stining it till it is perfectly 
dissolved, Uiat it may not bum to the bot- 
tom, being careful not to let it reach the 
boiling point — about 180° Fahr. is the 
best heat. Next add the gum, let it arrive 
at about the same heat again ; add the 
isinglass. Take from the fire, and pour 
it onf for use. To use it, put as much as 
is required in a saucer; heat it suffi- 
ciently to make it fluid, and apply a thin 
coat with a piece of diy sponge ; if the 
article is dried quickly, either in the sun 
or by the fire, it will have the better 
polish. This answers equally well Ibr 
boots or shoes. 

Waterproof Harness Paste. — Put into 
a glazed pipkin 2 oz. of blaok resin; 
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place it on a gentle fire. When melted, 
add 3 oz. of bee^iwax ; when this is melted 
take it from the fire — add ^ oz. of fine 
lamp black, and ^ a dram of Prussian 
bine in fine powder. Stir them so as to 
be perfectly mixed, then add sufficient 
spirits of turpentine to form a thin 
paste; let it cool. To use it, apply a 
coat, with a piece of linen rag, pretty 
evenly all over the harness ; then take a 
soft polishing brush, and jost brush it 
orer, so as to obtain a bright surface. 

Boot-top Liquid. — 1. THssolve in a 
quart of water 1 oz. of oxalic acid, and 
the same of white ritriol, with which 
sponge the leather, previously washed 
with water, then wash off the composi- 
tion with water, and dry. This is for 
white tops. For brown mix 1 oz. of 
oxalic acid, 1 oz. of spirits of salts, a 
scruple of cochineal bruised, and a pint 
of boiling water, and use as before. 
These mixtures should be labelled poison. 
Also, for brown tops, mix with a pint of 
skimmed milk, ^ oz. of spirits of salts, 
} oz. spirits of red lavender, 1 oz. of 
gum ai*abic dissolved in water, and the 
juice of two lemons. Keep the mixture 
closely corked, sponge the tops when dry, 
and polish with a brush. 2. White — 
Alum, cream of tartar, magnesia, and 
oxalic acid, of each 1 oz. ; salt of sorrel 
and sugar of lead, of each ^ oz. ; water, 
1 quart. Mix. Brown — Alum, annato, 
and oxalic acid, of each 1 oz. ; isinglass 
and sugar of lead, of each ^ oz. ; salt of 
fiorrel, J oz. ; water, 1 quart. Boil for 
10 minutes. 

Driving Belts. — Fat should be applied 
to belts once every three months. They 
should be first washed with lukewarm 
water, and then have leather-grease well 
rubbed in. A good leather-grease may 
be made from fish-oil, 4 pai'ts ; lard or 
tallow, 1 ; colophonium, 1 ; wood-tar, 1. 

Varnish for Boots and Shoes. — 1. Take 
a pint of linseed oil, with } lb. of mutton 
suet, the same quantity of beeswax, and 
a small piece of resin. Boil all this 
in a pipkin together, and use it when 
milk-warm with a hair brush ; two ap- 
plications will make the articles water- 
proof. 2. Common tar made warm, and 
brush<^ over the soles of boots or shoes ; 



these are to be pat near the fire, that the 
tar may be absorbed. When this is the 
case, a second, and afterwards a third 
may be used with advantage. This is not 
applicable to the upper leathers, though 
it makes the soles very much more dur- 
able, and impervious to moisture. 3. 
India-rubber varnish is a valuable article 
to anoint the upper leather of boots and 
shoes. It covers them with a resistim; 
varnish ; but the lower parts subject to 
wear from contact with the ground are 
little benefited by its application. 

Cleaning Harness, or Saddles and 
Bridies. — If harness, wash it perfectly 
clean with warm water and soft-soap, 
and when dry, apply neatVfoot oil and 
black dye, mixed ; mix them by adding 
a small quantity of salts of wormwood, 
when they will be well blacked and 
pliable. Then apply on the top of the 
straps Wrigley's coni]>osition. At the 
same time, by applying the oil and dye 
to the bottom or under parts of the 
straps, and composition to the top, they 
will always be pliable, and have a good 
polish on the top. If a riding saddle, 
wash in cold water and soft-soap until 
free from dirt; then apply soft-soap 
with a woollen cloth — about two table- 
spoonfHils would be enough for a saddle— 
which will dry in. If the saddle is to have 
a yellow appearance, infuse a penny- 
worth of hay saffron in about four or 
five table-spoonfuls of water, and apply 
before the soft-soap; then rub on to a 
piece of woollen cloth, or a brush, a piece 
of beeswax, and finish the saddle off with 
it, rubbing till a good polish is obtained. 

Blacking for Harness. — 1. Treacle, 
} lb., lampblack, 1 oz. ; yeast, a spoon- 
ful ; sugar-candy, olive oil, gum traga- 
canth, and isinglass, each 1 oz. ; and a 
cow's gall. Mix with two pints of stale 
beer, and let it stand before the fire for 
an hour. 2. Treacle, 8 parts; lamp- 
black, 1 ; sweet oil, 1 ; gum arable, 1 ; 
isinglass, 1 ; water, 32. Apply heat to 
the whole ; when cold, add 1 oz. spirits 
of wine, and apply with sponge. If it 
should get hard, place the bottle in warm 
water a short time. 

Harness Composition. — Put into a 
glazed pipkin 2 oz. of black resin ; place 
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it on a gentle fire; when melted, add 
3 oz. of beeswax. When this is melted, 
take it from the fire, add ^ oz. of fine 
lampblack, and ^ dr. of Prussian blue in 
fine powder ; stir them so as to be per- 
fectly mixed, and add sufficient spirits of 
turpentine to form a thin paste ; let it 
cool. To use it, apply a coat with a 
piece of linen rag pretty evenly all over 
the harness ; then take a soft polishing 
brush and brush it over, so as to obtain 
a bright surface. 

To Preserve Leather Driving-hands and 
Leather Water-hose. — Old leather can 
be partially renovated by being impreg- 
nated with castor oil, and new leather 
can be preserved by the same means for 
a very much longer time than by any 
process heretofore in use. Old boots 
can be rendered soft and pliable by its 
application, and, unlike other oily ap- 
plications, castor oil does not prevent 
the polish from blackening. Leather 
hose and driving belts for machinery 
treated with castor oil have been found 
to last years longer than ordinarily. 
Belts impregnated with castor oil will 
not slip, and a belt 3 inches wide, 
treated with castor oil, will perform the 
part of a belt 4^ inches wide on which 
the oil has not been used, and where 
the latter would last only from 3 to 5 
years the former would last 10. Old 
fire-hose may be treated with castor oil, 
and rendered as soft as new. An addi- 
tional recommendation to castor oil as a 
preservative of leather is that rats dis- 
like it exceedingly. 

Piecing Leather Straps tnthoui Laces, 
— Dissolve best gutta-percha in bisul- 
phide of carbon till it attains the con- 
sistency of thick glue ; it will give a 
cement that will do excellently for 
straps, provided they are not subjected 
to such friction as will make them 
warm. The piecing must be nicely 
spliced, and made so thin at the ends 
that it will not catch li working ; then 
spread as much of the cement on as will 
cover ; allow it to stand 2 or 3 minutes, 
then warm the splicing over a fire, lay 
them together, and hammer or other- 
wise press them well. In a few minutes 
>he piecing will be so firm as to with- 



stand the efforts of two or three men to 
pull it asunder. 

Softening Leather. — Mix 1 pint of 
boiled linseed oil, 2 oz. of beeswax, 1 oz. 
of Burgundy pitch, 2 oz. of turpentine, 
and melt them together over a slow fire. 
The mixture should be well rubbed into 
the leather on both sides, but principally 
on the flesh side. 

Fastening Emery to Leather, — Boil 
glue very thin, add a little milk, raise 
the pile of the leather, and put on the 
glue with a brush, afterwards sprinkle 
on the emery, and let it cool. 

Cleaning Buff-coloured Leather, — One 
oz. oxalic acid dissolved in 1 pint water. 
Wash well, and then rub in a little clean 
tallow. 

Boot and Shoe Makino. — First get 
patterns. Some leather-sellers will cut 
the shoe or boot out if you take a last ; 
but the surest way is to take an old 
shoe or boot to pieces. Get one the pat- 
tern and size required, put the pieces in 
water to soften them, open them out, 
and lay them on thick paper, and cut 
pieces of paper the size of the leather, 
tack these pieces of leather together 
with small steel tacks, or fasten them 
with paste, that made with rye flour is 
best : then close or stitch them together, 
holding them between the knees with 
clamps. Next get the last the size of 
the shoe. Procure some insole leather, 
soak in water, place the last on the 
smooth side, mark the leather round the 
size of the last ; then cut the pieces off 
exactly by the mark, place the smooth 
side on the last, tack on with 3 or 4 
tacks, press it close to the last, and 
while wet trim the insole close to the 
last all round. The shape of the shoe 
depends on this. Trim the rough off the 
bottom of the insole. Some shoemakers 
make two slight nicks round the insole, 
one about } of an inch from the edge, 
the other about ^ an inch. Putting the 
awl in at one and out at the other of these 
nicks, it will sew more level, and the 
stitches are not so liable to break their 
hold ef the leather. Next place the top 
level and straight on the last, get the 
pliers, and pull tight over the toe ; 
drive a tack in the centre of the toe. 
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and one ia the bed. Shoemakers gene- 
rally push •ome bits of leather betwixt 
the last and the top leather on the in- 
steps acoordug to the size of the foot 
roimd the instep. Next, tack the top 
all ronnd, then get a piece of top leather 
abont an inch broad that wUl reach 
round the heeL Then place the heel of 
the shoe towards you, holding it on the 
knee with a strap, which goes nnder 
your foot and oTer the shoe. Sew round 
the heel first, pnt the awl in at the 
insole, but not too deep ; sew the narrow 
piece round the heel, leaving enough to 
turn orer ; this done, take a bit off the 
edge of the welt, and sew round the 
shoe, putting from 4 to 5 stitches to the 
inch ; keep the welt level while sewing. 
Get a stick, make it flat at one end, 
work it round the shoe between the top 
and the welt ; trim the welt round level^ 
cut tfaie leather level round the heel, 
turn the narrow piece of top leather 
over, and fasten down with a few 
stitches. Place the shoe on the rough 
side of the bottom leather, mark round, 
and cut off. Then put a piece of infe> 
nor leather to finish up the heel, 
hammer the bottom soles, fill up the 
middle with small bits, put on the sole, 
and tack down. Next stitch the sole 
on; place the awl through the welt, 
holding the shoe so as to stitch towards 
you ; place the heel on, put the awl be- 
tween the top and the narrow piece that 
is turned over and through the heel 
pieces; these being sewn on, get the 
sharp end of the luunmer, and hammer 
round the edge of the sole, and welt 
while they are wet ; this will make the 
edge better to finish. Trim the edges 
round when dry, being careful not to 
cut the top leather; scrape round and 
put ink on, let the ink dry, put the 
heel-ball on, and heat the iron hot 
enough to melt the ball, but not to 
bum the leather ; rub up with a bit of 
old cloth. If required to make the 
bottom smooth, and put a polish on, cut 
a nick in the bottom sole to let the 
stitches in, then scrape the bottom, and 
file It and rub with sand-paper. 

To Skin and Stuff Birds.— 
1. Siispend the body by a hook, so that 



both hands are at liberty. For 
kinds a oommon fish-hook will i 
with the barb broken oSE, and a cord t 
tached a foot or two in length* This 
may be inserted among the bones nnr 
the tail after the skin has been pntLy 
detached. Other implement* rei{iiind 
are the following ; — Jl sharp knife,, mt 
almost any shape ; but a surgeon's scalpel 
without a jointed handle is the best fi>r 
small kinds, and the common buteher^s 
knife which is of similar shape, for Ings 
ones. Strong, sharp-pointed sossors, 
and for large skins a pair of shears h 
often usefuL Triangular glovers' needles 
for sewing up skins ; two or three sixes. 
A pair of spring forceps, such as see 
used by surgeons, though not essential, 
are verj useful. A tape measure, 3 
to 6 feet long. A fine saw, or ooasm 
flat file, to notch small bones befin* 
breaking them, so as to make than 
break evenly, or sharp-edged nippers. 
Large bones may be broken roughly, and 
the ends smoothed o£ When a bird is 
shot all large holes must be plugged with 
cotton or paper, and this also inserted in 
the mouth and throat, so as to prevent 
the flow of blood or other fluids. Blood 
on the feathers may be absorbed by 
sprinkling with plaster of Paris, ashes, 
dust, or sand, shaking off all that does 
not stick ; then make a cone of paptr, 
large enough to put the bird in, head 
down, and to twist up the other end ow 
it, taking care not to injure tiie tail 
feathers. This will secure smoothnos 
of the feathers when the body stiffieDB. 
In cool weather it is best to postpone 
skmning for 12 to 24 hours, in order t* 
allow the blood to coagulate, so that it 
will not flow so fi'eely, and the ht hard^ 
ening also gives less trouble. ObtaJa 
its exact girth, so that it can be stnffid 
out to the same dimensions afterwards. 
Before skinning, put fresh plugs in the 
mouth, nostrihi, and large uot-hoks. 
Take the measurements and notes re- 
quired. Then make an incision from the 
breast-bone down to the tail, net so diasp 
as to open the intestinal cavity, and care- 
fully separate the skin on eadi sicfe, 
plugging or sewing up any holes aod^- 
dentally cut too deep. If blood or fluids 
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run too freely, absorb them by some dry 
ashes, plaster, or paper, and use them so 
as to protect the feathers ; if necessary 
keep the fingers well powdered. Sepa- 
rating the skin from one side, the leg is 
soon reached ; this must be drawn out 
by the knee-joint as fai as it can be, and 
the tendons cut where they go towards 
the foot. Break off the bone within the 
.<kin, and having freed that leg ti*eat the 
otiier in the same way. It is most con- 
renient in small birds to break these 
bones, and also those of the upper wing- 
joint, before beginning to skm, thus hav- 
ing the limbs less in the way. After the 
legs are freed, cut down to the tail, and 
separate from the body, leaving some of 
the vertebras attached to support the 
feathers. Remove the oil-glands above 
the tail carefully i^*om the skin, then 
insert the hook in the body and hang it up, 
head downwards. The skin is then easily 
peeled off until the wings are reached, 
when it must be drawn to one side until 
the broken end of the shoulder-bones are 
reached, which may be slipped through 
the muscles, and pulled out as far as pos- 
sible. The muscles must then be cut o^ 
and this wing being freed, the same pro- 
cess is used for the other. The skin then 
slips off easily so far as the head, which 
if large must be supported, so that its 
weight may not stretch the neck. In 
drawing the skin over the head be care- 
ful not to tear it, and use the finger- 
nails more than the knife. The ear 
membranes are easily drawn out with it, 
and on reaching the eyes the attachment 
of the lids must be carefully separated 
from the eyeball, cutting so as to injure 
neither the lids nor the eveball, as the 
fluids escaping give trouble. Then cut 
off the back part of the skull, remove the 
brains and the eyes, clean away all re- 
mains from the skull, and sprinkle or 
smear the skin with arsenic, fill the eye- 
sockets and other aivities about the 
head with cotton or other stuffing, and 
draw the skin back to its original shape. 
If the neck has dried during the opei*a- 
tion, it will need moistening before re- 
traction. The second joints of the wings 
now require cleaning. This may be done 
in small bii'ds by carefully drawing the 



skin down over the bones, loosening it 
with the finger-nails. Large birds, how- 
ever, need an incision uxider the wing, 
reaching the whole length of the joint^ 
which may be sewed up afterwards by a 
few stitches. Arsenic must be applied 
freely to all these parts. The wing-bones 
must now be connected by a string passed 
through the space between the bones, or 
a thread sewed through the ligaments so 
that it cannot slip. Do not draw the 
wings too close together, but leave as 
nearly the natural distance between them 
as is practicable. Cotton or tow may be 
now wound round the broken ends of the 
wing and leg bones, a roll of it inserted 
in the neck, and enough put in the body 
to fill it out to its natural shape. When 
the legs are tied together no stitches are 
generally necessary to sew up the cut. 
If there are large holes in the skin they 
should be sewed up from the inside before 
putting in the stuffing. In large birds 
it is well to sew on wide stinps of rag 
along the inner edges of the cut made in 
the skin, to protect the feathers during 
the operation of skinning, removing the 
rags afterwards. Very badly-soiled skins 
can, however, be cleaned, and, provided 
they have not lost any feathers, are still 
useful. The bill should generally be tied 
shut by a string passed through the 
nostrils, and the label may be put there 
or on the legs. Very long necks are best 
stuffed by rolling up a long cylinder of 
paper and passing it down the throat or 
fVom the inside. The neck may then be 
bent down along the side of the body, and 
the legs bent up so as to make as compact 
a specimen as possible. Having smoothed 
down the feathers, the bird must now be 
poshed carefully inside a cylinder of stiff 
paper of the proper size, and laid on its 
back to dry. Hanging it up by the bill 
or feet stretches it too much. If care- 
fully dried it retains a good shape, and 
may be freely handled a^rwards. Some 
birds, especially ducks and woodpeckers, 
have the neck so slender that the head 
cannot be drawn through it by skinning 
in the usual manner. In these an incision 
must be made on the most injured side^ 
f^m the ear down far enough to allow 
the head to be cleaned through it. The 
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body may then be skinned as usual, or 
the incision may be continued down the 
neck to the bare space under the wing, 
and the skin taken off without cutting it 
elsewhere. To sew this up requires care 
VI order to adjust the feathers nicely, 
and the stitches must be taken from 
within outwards. There is much differ- 
ence in the ease with which a bird may 
be skinned, according to the relative 
toughness of skin, and adhesion of fea- 
thers. A humming-bird is more easily 
skinned than a pigeon, and those of the 
size of a robin take much less time than 
an eagle. To practise on, the best are 
blackbirds and jays, those not too fat 
being preferable. 

2. A very small proportion of the 
skull-bone, say from the fore part of the 
eye to the bill, is to be left in, as well as 
part of the wing-bones, the jaw-bones, 
and half of the thigh-bones. Everything 
•else, flesh, fat, eyes, bones, brains, and 
tendons, are all to be taken away. In 
taking off the skin from the body it will 
be well to try to shove in lieu of pulling 
it, to avoid stretching it. Throughout 
the whole operation, as fast as you de- 
tach the skin from the body, put cotton 
immediately betwixt the body and it ; 
this will prevent the plumage getting 
dirty. Have close by a little bottle of 
<;orrosive sublimate, also a little stick 
and a handful or two of cotton. Now 
£11 the mouth and nostrils with cotton, 
and place it on your knee on its back, 
with its head pointed to your left 
shoulder. Take hold of the knife with 
the two first fingers and thumb, the 
edge upward ; do not keep the point of 
the knife perpendicular to the body of 
the bird, because it would cut the inner 
skin of the belly, and let the bowels out. 
To avoid this let the knife be parallel to 
the body. Begin on the belly below the 
breast-bone and cut down the middle, 
quite to the vent. This done, put the 
bird in any convenient position, and se- 
parate the skin from the body, till you 
get at the middle joint of the thigh. 
Clut it through, and introduce cotton all 
the way on that side, from the vent to 
the breast-bone. Do exactly the same 
•n the opposite sid«. Now place the 



bird perpendicular, its breast resting on 
your knee, with its back towai*ds you. 
Separate the skin from the body on each 
side of the vent, and never mind at pre- 
sent the part at the vent to the root of 
the tail. Bend the tail gently down to 
the back, and while your finger and 
thumb ai'e keeping down the detached 
parts of the skin on each side of the 
vent, cut quite across and deep, until 
you see the back bone near the oil-gland 
at the root of the tail. Sever the back- 
bone at the jomt, and then you have all 
the root of the tail, together with the 
oil-gland, dissected from the body. 
Apply plenty of cotton. Get the skin 
pushed np until you come to where the 
wing-joints join the body. Apply cot- 
ton, and then cut this joint through, 
and do the same at the other wing ; add 
cotton, and gently push the skin over 
the head, cut out the roots of the ears, 
and continue skinning till you reach the 
middle of the eye ; cut the membrane 
quite through, otherwbe you would tear 
the orbit of the eye. After this nothing 
difficult intervenes before amving at 
the root of the bill ; when this is effected 
cut away the body, leaving just a little 
bit of the skull ; clean well the jaw- 
bones, and touch the skull and corre- 
sponding parts with the solution. Now 
all that remains to be removed is the flesh 
on the middle joints of the wings, one 
bone of the thighs, and the fleshy root 
of the tail. Fasten thread to the joints 
of each wing, and then tie them to- 
gether, leaving exactly the same space 
betwixt them as existed there when the 
bird was entire ; hold the skin open with 
your finger and thumb, and apply the 
solution to every part of the inside. 
Neglect the head and neck at present. Fill 
the body moderately with wool to pre- 
vent the feathers on the belly from being 
injured. Half of the thigh, or in other 
woi-ds one joint of the thigh-bone, has 
been cut away. As this bone never 
moved perpendicularly to the body, but 
in an oblique direction, of course as soon 
as it is cut off, the remaining parts of the 
thigh and leg, having nothing to sup- 
port them obliquely, must naturally f;iil 
to their perpendicular. Hence the le^ 
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appear considerably too long. To cor- 
rect this take a needle and thread, 
fifisten the ends round the bone inside, 
push the skin just opposite to it, and 
then tack up the thigh under the wings 
with several strong stitches. This will 
shorten the thigh, and render it quite 
capable of supporting the body without 
the aid of wire. Now put in the cotton 
for an artificial body, by means of the 
little stick, and then sew up the orifice 
you originally made in the oelly, bcgm- 
ning at the vent. Lastly, dip your 
stick into the solution, and put it down 
the throat three or four times, in order 
that every part may receive it. When 
the head and neck are filled with cotton 
close the bill as in nature. Bring the 
feet together by a pin, and then run a 
thread through the knees, by which 
draw them to each other as near as may 
be thought proper. Add the eyes; 
adjust the orbit to them as in nature, 
and that requires no other fastener. 
After this, touch the bill, orbit, feet, and 
former oil-gland at the root of the tail, 
with the solution. Procure a common 
box, fill one end of it, about three-fourths 
up to the top, with cotton, foi*ming a 
sloping plane. Make a moderate hollow, 
and place the bird in its right position. 
If it is wished to elevate the wings, do 
so, and support them with cotton. If 
desired to have the tail expanded, re- 
verse the order of the featners, begm- 
ning from the two middle ones, and 
when dry place them in their true order, 
and the tail will preserve the expansion 
given to it. In three or four days the 
feet lose their natural elasticity, and the 
knees begin to stiffen. This is the time 
to give the legs any desired angle, and 
to arrange the toes. When the bird is 
quite dry, pull the thread out of the 
knees, and take away the needle, and all 
u done. 

3. Previous to skinning take a piece of 
wire of suitable thickness, and measure 
from the centre of bill to tip of toes ; have 
the wire twice that length, and double it 
in two, and point the doable end with a 
hammer ; do not separate them ; point 
the other ends with a file. Having put 
in the eyes, and twisted some cotton on 



leg-bones, and filled up the aperture in 
skull with a piece of cork, thrust the 
double end of the wire through the 
cork, and let it enter the base of the^ 
beak ; twist some cotton or tow round 
the wire to the same thickness and 
length as neck ; then separate and form, 
a shoulder on each wire, roll up some 
tow same size and shape as the bird's 
body, and twist some thread round it ; 
thrust the wires through the tow body, 
one at each side ; carefully turn the 
skin over your artificial body, in doing 
so place the wing-bones in their right 
place ; pass the wires through the back 
of the legs, but inside the skin, add a 
little tow if required, sew up the aper- 
ture, and fix on stand by the wires; 
form a piece of wire into same shape as 
a hairpin, and pass under and through 
tail into the body to keep tail up; tie 
the bill with a piece of thread till it 
sets; give the bird the natural set, 
fix the wings in the right position, and 
pass a thread with a long needle through 
the body and last joints of wings and 
tie, not too tight, and tie tips of same at 
tail. Pay particular attention to the 
eyes, replace stray feathers with a 
needle, and brush down with a camel- 
hair brush. 

Freseroative for Bird-sktns. — Ground 
alum, 4 parts ; pepper and saltpetre, 1. 

Lubricants. — ^The friction of the 
parts m machinery fi'equently absorbs a 
large percentage of the power em- 
ployed. Various lubricating materials 
are used to reduce this source of waste. 
When polished steel moves on steel, or 
pewter properly oiled, the friction is 
about one-fourth of its weight ; on copper 
or lead, one-fifth ; on brass, one-sixth. 
Metals have more friction when they 
move on metals of the same kind than 
when on different metals. In wood rub- 
bing npon wood, oil, grease, or black- 
lead, properly applied, reduces the fric- 
tion two-thirds. Lard, oil, tallow, soap^ 
black-lead, French chalk, and combina- 
tions of these substances, are used in 
different trades. 

Antifriction Grease. — 1. One part of 
fine black-lead, ground perfectly smooth, 
with 4 parts of lard. 2. Dissolve about 
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50 lbs. of soda in 3 or 4 gallons of boil- 
wg vftter, then melt in a copper about 
1^ cwt. of tallow or palm oU ; after it 
has cooled a little pour in gradually the 
soda, stirring it all the while till it cools. 
3. For cooling necks of shafts, which maj 
occasionally be found useful where the 
shafts are not of a proper length, or the 
bearings faulty ; 16 lbs. tallow, dissolved 
in a vessel ; 2| lbs. white sugar of lead. 
When the tallow is melted, but not boil- 
ing, put in the sugar o{ lead and let it 
dissolve. Then put in 3 lbs. of black 
antimony. Keep stirring the whole mass 
till cold. 

Lubricating Composition for Railway 
Axles. — ^In a small boiler dissolve from 
56 lbs. to 60 lbs. of soda in about 3 galls, 
of water. In a 60-gallon boiler, melt 
tallow, and to it add palm oil, each in 
quantity, according to season. In sum- 
mer weather, tallow 1 cwt. 8 qrs. ; palm 
oil, 1 cwt. 1 qr. In winter, tallow 1 cwt. 
1 qr. ; pahn oil, 1 cwt. 3 qrs. In spring 
or autumn, tallow, 1 cwt. 2 qrs. ; palm 
oil, 1 cwt. 2 qrs. As soon as the mix- 
ture boils, put out the fire, and let the 
mixture cool down gradually, frequently 
stirring it while cooling. When reduced 
to blood heat, run it off through a sieve 
into the solution of soda, stirring it well, 
to ensure i perfect mixture of the in- 
gredients. 

Anti-attriiion Paste, — ^Lard, 2} lbs. ; 
camphor, 1 oz. ; black-lead, ^ lb. ; rub 
the camphor in a mortar down into 
a paste, with a little of the lard ; then 
add the rest of the lard, and the black- 
lead, and mix thoroughly. 

A good Lubricating Oil thctt will not 
thicken, — ^Take olive oil, and dissolve it 
in boiling alcohol, add it drop by drop 
to the hot alcohol, until it is no longer 
taken into solution. Upon cooling, it 
will let fall crystals, and leave a consi- 
derable portion still fluid ; the fluid part 
is to be poured off, filtered through a 
piece of white blotting paper, and either 
used in this form, or the alcohol may be 
distilled off for fresh processes, and the 
])ure lubricating oil which will remain 
<»n be dbtained for oiling watches and 
delicate machinery. This will not 
•xidize or gum up, and will remain 



perfectly fluid even when exposed to 
great cold. 

Watchmalien^ OiZ.— 1. Take ncat*s-foot 
oil, and put into it some lead shavings in 
order to neutralize the acid contained in 
the oil ; let IAm stand for a considerable 
time, the longer the better. Oil Uins 
prepared never corrodes, or thickens. 
2. Get the best olive oil, stir it up for 
some time with water kept at the boil, 
then, after separation, shake it up in a 
bottle with a little fresh lime, and allow 
them to stand for some weeks in a bottle 
exposed to the sunlight and air, but pro- 
tected from wet and dirt. When filtered 
off it will be nearly colourless, perfectly 
limpid, and will never thicken or become 
rancid. 3. Procure 1 quart of olive oil, 

Eut it into a cast-iron vessel capable of 
olding 2 quarts, place it over a slow, 
clear fire, keeping a thermometer sus- 
pended in it, and when the temperature 
rises to 220% check the heat, never allow- 
ing it to exceed 230% nor descend bclaw 
212° for one hour, by which time the 
whole of the water and acetic acid will be 
evaporated ; the oil is then exposed to a 
temperature of 30° to 3«° for 2 or 3 
days ; then pour the oil on a muslin filter 
to allow the fluid portion to run through ; 
lastly, the fluid portion must be filt^^red 
once or more through newly-prepared 
animal charcoal, ooarsely powdered, and 
placed on bibulous paper in a wire frame 
within a funnel, by which operation ran- 
cidity is entirely removed, and the oil is 
rendered perfectly bright and colourless. 
Belgian Antifriction Metal, — For 
parts exposed to much friction, 20 parts 
copper, 4 of tin, 0*5 of antimony, 0"25 
lead. For parts subjected to great con- 
cussions, 20 parts copper, 6 zinc, 1 tin. 
For surfaces exposed to heat, 17 ports 
copper, 1 zinc, 0*5 tin, 0*25 lead. In 
making these alloys, mix all the other 
ingredients before adding the copper. 

Lard Oil Hefkang^-Lgitate the lard 
oil with a ley of caustic potash of spe- 
cific gravity 1*2. A sufficient quantity 
is known to have been added when, after 
repose, a portion begins to settle down 
clear at the bottom ; about 4 to 8 per 
cent, is usually required. After 24 
hours* r^Kjse, the clear supernatant oil 
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it decanted firom the sospj sediment and 
filtered ; it maj be thorooi^lj bleadded 
bf A mixture of bichromate of potaasa, 
and mifficient hydrochloric acid to seize 
on all the alkali and liberate the 
chromic acid. 

Oaiymnfgrfng Iron. — Sheet iron, 
iron caatings, and the like, are first 
cleaned and scoured by immersion in a 
bath of water, acidulated with sulphuric 
add, heated in a leaden ressel, or used 
cold in a wooden one, to remove the oxide. 
The pieoes are then thrown into cold 
waster, and taken out one at a time to be 
floooared with sand and water with a 
piece of oork or the husk of the coooa- 
Bot, the ends of the fibres serving as a 
brush. The pieces are then returned to 
cold water. Pure zinc, cdvered with a 
thick layer of sal ammoniac is then 
melted in a bath, and the iron, if in 
diaets, is dipped several sheets at a time 
in a cradle or grating. The sheets are 
raised slowly to allow of draining, are 
then immediately thrown into cold 
water ; on remoral, the work is finished 
by wiping dry. Hiick pieces are heated 
in a reverberatory furnace before being 
placed in the bath, to prereixt cooling 
the zinc Chains are similarly treated, 
and on removal from the zinc are shaken 
until cold to avoid soldering of the links 
together. Kails and small articles are 
dipped in muriatic acid, and dried in a 
roverberatory furnace; next, thrown 
into zinc covered with sal ammoniac, 
left for a minute, and taken out slowly 
with an iron skimmer ; they come out 
in a mass soldered together, and to sepa- 
rate them are placed in a crucible sur- 
rounded with diarcoal powder, then 
heated to redness and snaken about 
until cold for separation. Wire is reeled 
through the zinc, into which it is forced 
to dip by a fork or other oontrivanee. 
The zinc is melted in a crucible just a 
little beyond the pomt of fusion, and is 
always covered with a thick coat of sal 
ammoniac, for the purposes of prevent- 
ing waste of zinc and preparing the 
metal to be covered. Wrought-iron 
baths welded at the angles succeed 
saach better than cast-iron, lined with 
vlAy. By another system the sheets of 



iron are pickled, scoured, and cleaned 
juBt as for ordhmry tinning. A large 
wooden bath is then half filled with a 
dilute solution of muriate of tin, pre- 
pared by dissolving metallic tin in con- 
centrated muriatic acid, which takes 
2 or 3 days, and 2 quarts of the satu- 
rated solution are added to 300 or 400 
gallons of the water contained in the 
bath. Over the bottom o{ the bath is 
spread a thin layer of finely-granulated 
zinc, then a cleaned iron plate, and so 
on — a layer of finely-granulated zinc 
and a cleaned iron plate alternately, 
until the bath is full ; the zinc and iron, 
together with the fluid, constitute a 
weak galvanic battery, and the tin is 
deposited ^m the solution, so as to 
coat the iron with a dull xmiform 
layer of metallic tin in about 2 hours. 
Whilst this is being done, a wrought- 
iron bath, containing fluid zinc, is being 
prepared, the melted metal is covered 
with sal ammoniac, mixed with earthy 
matter, to lessen the volatilization of 
the sal ammoniac, which becomes as 
fluid as treacle. Two iron rollers, im- 
mersed below the surface of the zinc, 
are fixed to the bath, and are driven by 
machinery to carry the plates through 
the fluid metal at a determined velocity. 
The plates are now received one by one 
from the tinning bath, drained for a 
short tune, and passed at once, still wet, 
through the zinc, by means of rollers ; 
the plates thus take a regular and 
smooth layer of zmc, which, owing to 
the presence of tin beneath, assumes the 
natural crystalline character, giving the 
plates the well-known moire appear- 
ance. 
■ Cleaning Galvanized Vessels, — The 
simplest plan is to scour them with a 
strong solution of hot water and com- 
mon washing soda; but if used for 
hot water and soap, use best tinned 
vessels, or have them painted, as gal- 
vanized iron attracts soap in such a 
manner as to cause a deposit which is 
disagreeable and unsightly. 

fiilirerixig^ and Tinning. — To 
Silver by Heat, — 1. Dissolve 1 oz. of pure 
silrer in aquafortis, and precipitate it 
with common salt ; to which add } lb. of 
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tal ammoniac, the same of white yitriol^ 
and ^ 01, of corrosive sublimate. 2. Dis- 
solve 1 oz. of pnre silver in aquafortis ; 
precipitate it with common salt, and 
add, after washing, G oz. of common salt, 
3 oz. each of sandiver and white vitnol, 
and I oz. of sublimate. These are to 
be ground into a paste upon a fine stone 
with a muller; the substance to be sil- 
vered must be rubbed over with a suffi- 
cient quantity of the paste, and heated. 
When the silver runs, it is taken from 
the fire, and dipped into weak spirit of 
salt to clean it. 

To Silver m the Cold Way.—l. 2 dr. 
tartar, 2 dr. common salt, i dr. of alum, 
and 20 grs. of silver, precipitated from 
the nitrous acid bj copper. Make into a 
paste with a little water. This is to be 
rubbed on the surface to be silvered 
with a cork. 2. Dissolve pure silver in 
aquafortis, and precipitate the silver 
with common salt; make this precipi- 
tate into a paste by addmg a little more 
salt and cream of tartar. It is applied 
as in the former method. 

To Silver Copper Ingots. — ^The princi- 
pal difficulties in plating copper ingots 
are, to bring the surfaces of the copper 
and silver into fusion at the same time, 
and to prevent the copper from scaling ; 
for which pui*poses flaxes are used. The 
surface of the copper on which the silver 
is to be fixed mvL&i be made flat by filing, 
and should be left rough. The silver is 
first annealed, and afterwards pickled in 
weak spirit of salt ; it is planished, and 
then scraped on the surface to be fitted 
on the copper. These prepared surfaces 
are anointed with a solution of borax, or 
strewed with fine powdered borax itself, 
and then confined in contact with each 
other by binding wire. When they are 
exposed to a sufficient degree of beat, the 
flux causes the surfaces to fuse at the 
same time, and when cold they are firmly 
united. Copper may likewise be plated 
by heating it, and burmshing leaf-silver 
upon it ; so may iron and brass. 

To Plate Iron.— I. Polish the surface 
rery clean and level with a burnisher ; 
then expose it to a blueint: heat ; a leaf 
of silver is to be properly placed and 
^'arefuUy burnished down. This is re- 



peated until sufficient leaves are applied 
to give the silver a proper body. 2. By 
solder; slips of thin solder are placed 
between the iron and silver, with a little 
flux, and secured together by binding 
wire. Then place in a clear fire until 
the solder melts ; when it is taken out, 
on cooling, it will adhere firmly. 3. By 
tinning the iron first, and uniting the 
silver by means of slips of rolled tin, 
brought into fusion in a gentle heat. 

To Tin Copper and -Brass.— Boil 6 lbs. 
of cream of tartar, 4 galls, of water, and 
8 lbs. of grain tin or tin shavings. After 
the materials have boiled a sufficient 
time, the substance to be tinned is put 
therein, and the boiling continued, when 
the tin is precipitated in its metallic 
form. 

To Tin Iron and Copper Vessels. — 
Iron which b to be tinned must be pre- 
viously steeped in acid materials, such 
as sour whey or distillers' wash ; then 
scoured and dipped in melted tin, having 
been first inibbed over with a solution of 
sal ammoniac. The surface of the tin is 
prevented from calcining by covering it 
with a coat of fat. Copper vessels must 
be well cleansed ; and then a sufficient 
quantity of tin with sal ammoniac is put 
therein and brought into fusion, and the 
copper vessel moved about. A little 
resin is sometimes added. The sal am- 
moniac prevents the copper from scaling, 
and causes the tin to be fixed wherever 
it touches. 

To Tin Brass or Copper. — 1. Plates 
or vessels of brass or copper, boiled with 
a solution of stannate of potassa mixed 
with turnings of tin, become, in the 
course of a few minutes, covered with a 
firmly-attached layer of pure tin. 2. A 
similar effect is produced by boiling the 
articles with tin filings and caustic 
alkali, or cream of tartar. In the above 
way diemical vessels made of copper or 
brass may be easily and perfectly tinned. 

Timung Iron Saucepans. — If the sauce* 
pan is an old one it must be put on the 
fire and allowed to get nearly red hot, 
which will get rid of all the grease ; 
then make a pickle of the following pro- 
portions ; — Oil of vitriol, } lb. ; mnriatie 
acid, } lb. ; water, 1 gall. If the sauoe- 
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pan can be tilled so much the better, if 
not keep the pickle flowing over it for 
say 5 minutes, pour out, rinse with 
water, and scour well with sand or coke 
dost with a wisp of tow, rinse well with 
water ; if the pan is clean it will be of 
an uniform grey colour, but if there are 
any red or black spots it must be pickled 
and scoured again till thoroughly clean. 
Have ready chloride of zinc, that is, 
muriatic acid in which some sheet zinc 
has been dissolved, some powdered sal 
ammoniac, some tow, about 18 inches 
of iron rod of about J or 4 inch thick, 
one end flattened out and bent up a 
little and filed clean, and some bar tin ; 
dip a wisp of tow in the chloride of zinc, 
then into the powdered sal ammoniac, 
taking up a good quantity, and rub well 
all over the inside. This must be done 
directly after the scouring, for if al- 
lowed to stand it will oxidize ; put on 
the fire till hot enough to melt the tin, 
the end of the bar of tin being brushed 
over the heated part till melted ; run 
down about half the bar, and with the 
flatttened end of the iron rod rub the 
tin well over the surface, taking care 
not to heat too large a surface at once, 
nor to let it get too hot, which may be 
known by the tin getting discoloured, 
when some dry sal ammoniac must be 
thrown in. Having gone all over it, 
wipe lightly with a wisp of tow, just 
m^e warm enough that the tin does 
not stick to it ; when cold scour well 
with sand and tow, rinsing with plenty 
of water. 

TintUng Brass Wire, — ^Have two baths, 
one containing the molten tin, kept at a 
proper temperature, the other a satu- 
rated solution of chloride of zinc. Im- 
merse the coil of brass wire in a boiling 
solution of caustic potash, and remove it 
to a bobbin, having a fixed spindle and 
one movable end. Pa^s the wire by 
means of suitable hard wood or brass 
deeply-grooved pulleys, so that it shall 
pass tlm>ugh the chloride of zinc bath 
into the molten tin, and after immersion 
cause it to pass between the grooves of 
two pulleys, revolving in contact with 
each other, so that the grooves form 
a hole equal in size to the tinned wire ; 



these will squeeze off any superfluous 
metal that may be earned up from the 
bath ; carry forward the end and attach 
to it a fresh bobbin, and wind off at a 
speed that must be regulated by expe- 
rience. The wire must be raised suffi- 
ciently in temperature before it will take 
the tin, and it must be properly cooled 
again before it reaches the final bobbin, 
which can be effected by placing it at a 
proper distance from the tin bath. 

Cold Tinning, — Block tin dissolved in 
muriatic acid with a little mercury 
forms a very good amalgam for cold 
tinning ; or, 1 part of tin, 2 of zinc, 6 
of quicksilver. Mix tin and mercury 
together until they form a soft paste. 
Clean the metal to be tinned, taking care 
to free it from greasiness ; then rub it 
with a piece of cloth moistened with 
muriatic acid, and immediately apply a 
little of the amalgam to the surface, 
rubbing it in with the same rag. The 
amalgam will adhere to the sur&ce and 
thoroughly tin it. Cast iron, wrought 
iron, steel, and copper may be tinned this 
way. Those who find it difficult to make 
soft solder adhere to iron with sal am- 
moniac, will find no difficulty if they first 
tin the surfaces in this manner, and then 
proceed as with ordinary tin plate. 

Tinning Casi cmd Wrought Iron Pipes. 
— ^File bright the piece of iron required 
to be tinned) and mix up the following 
solution ; — ^In a pennyworth of spirits of 
salts, put a piece of zinc the size of a 
shilling, the spirits of salts will eat it 
away; wet the places required to be 
tinned with the solution, then while wet 
use a copper-bit with fine solder, and it 
will immediately tin. 

Crystallized Tin-Plate is a variegated 
primrose appearance, produced upon the 
surface of tin-plate, by applying to it in 
a heated state some dilute nitro-muriatic 
acid for a few seconds, then washing it 
with water, drying, and coating it with 
lacquer. The figures are more or less di- 
versified, according to the degree of heat, 
and relative dilution of the acid. Place 
the tin-plate, slightly heated, over a tub 
of water, and rub its surface with a 
sponge dipped in a liquor composed of 
4 parts of aquafortis, and 2 of distilled 
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water, holding 1 part of common salt or 
■al ammoniac in solntion. When the crys- 
talline spangles seem to be thoroaghlj 
brought oat, the plate most be immersed 
in water, washed either with a feather 
or a little cotton, taking care not to rub 
off the film of tin that forms the feather- 
ing, forthwith dried with a low heat, 
and coated with a lacqner varnish, other- 
wise it loees its lustre in the air. If the 
whole surface is not plunged at once in 
cold water, but is partially cooled by 
sprinkling water on it, the crystalliza- 
tion will be finely variegated with large 
and small figures. Similar results will 
be obtained by blowing cold air through a 
pipe on the tinned surface, while it is just 
passing from the fused to the solid state. 

Cleaning Tinioca^, — ^Acids should never 
be employed to clean tinware, because 
they attack the metal, and remove it 
from the iron of which it forms a thin 
coat. We refer to articles made of tin- 
plate, which consists of iron covered with 
tin. Rub the article first with rotten- 
stone and sweet oil, the same as recom- 
mended for brass, then finish with 
whitening and a piece of sofl leather. 
Articles made wholly of tin should be 
cleaned in the same manner. In a dry 
atmosphere planished tinware will re- 
main bright for a long period, but it 
soon becomes tarnished in moist air. 

Tmning Small Articles. — Place them 
in warm water, with a little sulphuric 
acid added to it, which will clean them ; 
then powder some sal ammoniac and mix 
it in the water, stirring well until all is 
dissolved. After washing the articles in 
clean water, place them in the solution 
for a few minutes ; then lay them by the 
fire to dry. Procure a pan resembling a 
frying pan in shape, the bottom of which 
must be full of small holes. The pot for 
melting the tin must be large enough to 
admit the pan for holding the articles. 
Cover the bottom of the pan with the 
articles to be tinned, and, after sprink- 
ling a little powdered sal ammoniac over 
the surface of the molten tin to clear it 
from dross, dip the pan containing the 
goods into it ; after all smoke has disap- 
peared, lift it out and shake well over 
the pot, sprinkling a little sal ammoniac 



over the goods to prevent them from 
having too thick a coat, then cool quickly 
in cold water to keep them bright. 

Annealing Steel. — Make the steel red 
hot, then put it in a heap of dry saw-dust 
till cold, when it will be found to be 
quite soft. 

Mother -of- Pearl. — Mother-of 
pearl is the inner coat of several kinds of 
oyster-shells, some of which secrete this 
layer of sufficient thickness to render the 
shell an object of manufacture. The 
beautiful tints of the layer depend upon 
its structure, the surface being covered 
with a multitude of minute grooves, 
which decompose and reflect the light. 
The structure of the pearl shell admits 
of its being split into laminae, and it can 
then be used for the handles of knives, for 
inlaying, or in the manufacture of but- 
tons ; but as splitting is liable to injure 
or spoil the shell, this method of dividing 
it is seldom resorted to. In manu&cture 
the different parts are selected of a thick- 
ness as nearly as possible to suit the re- 
quired purpose; excess of thickness is 
got rid of by means of saws, filing, or by 
grinding upon the common grindstone. 
In preparing the rough shell, if square or 
angular pieces are needed, they are cut 
with saws, as the circular saw or the or- 
dinary back saw ; in the one case, the shell 
is fed up as the saw divides it, and in the 
other the shell is held in a vice, and the 
saw operated by hand. If circular pieces 
of the shell are wanted, such as those for 
buttons, they are cut with an annu- 
lar or crown saw, which is fixed upon a 
mandrel. It is necessary in sawing that 
water is plentifully supplied to the in- 
struiqent, or the heat generated by 
dividing the shell will heat the saw, and 
its temper will be destroyed. The pieces 
of shell are next ground flat upon a 
grindstone, the edze of which is turned 
with a number of grooves or ridges, as 
being less liable to become clogged than 
the entire surface, and hence grind 
more quickly. It is necessary to suppiy 
water, or soap and water, to the stone, 
as it is then less liable to become 
clogged. The flat side of the stone, 
similarly prepared with ridges, may be 
used instead of the face, if it is desired to 
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hare the pieces of shell groiuid flat, and 
when of the requisite thinness they are 
ready for operation in the lathe, or for 
inlaying. Afler the pieces of pearl shell 
are cut, ground, or turned to the proper 
form, they are finished with pumice- 
stone and water ; this may be done with 
pieces of the stone properly shaped, and 
rubbed over the work as it is held &st in 
some form of clamp, or held upon the 
work as it is revolved in the lathe. This 
process may be followed by an applica- 
tion of ground pumice-«tone, which has 
been carefully sifted to extract all ex- 
cept the minutely powdered portion, and 
applied with a piece of cork or a cloth 
moistened with water. The polishing is 
accomplished with rotten-stone, moist- 
ened with dilute sulphuric acid, which 
may be applied upon a piece of cork or a 
bit of soft wood. In some turned works 
fine emery paper may be used, and fol- 
lowed with rotten-stone moistened with 
the acid or oil. The pearl handles used 
for razors or knives are first roughed 
out, then drilled where the rivets are 
to be inserted, and lightly riveted to- 
gether in pairs. They are ground 
to the proper size and thickness, and 
finished by the means mentioned, the last 
finishing touch, to produce a fine polish, 
often being done by the friction of the 
hand of the workman. Sometimes it is 
advantageous to apply the polishing ma- 
terial to the surface of a wheel, and this 
wheel may be covered with cloth and 
moistened with water, which will cause 
enough of the powder to adhere. Sepa- 
rate wheels may be used for the pumice- 
stone and the rotten-stone. Sometimes 
dry powdered chalk or Spanish whiting 
is used in place of the rotten-stone. One 
process of working pearl is by the aid of 
corrosive acids and the etching point. 
The shell is first divided as may be neces- 
sary, and the designs or patterns drawn 
upon it with an opaque varnish ; strong 
nitric acid is then brushed over the 
plates repeatedly, until the parts unde- 
fended by the varnish are sufficiently 
corroded or eaten away by the acid. The 
varnish now being washed off, the de- 
vice, which the add had not touched, is 
found to be nicely executed. If the de- 



sign is to be after the manner of common 
etching on copper, the process upon the 
shell is precisely the same as that process 
upon metaL When a considerable num- 
ber of pieces of thin shell are required to 
be of the same size and pattern, the re- 
quisite number of plates are cemented 
together with glue, and the device or 
figure drawn upon the outer plate. They 
may then be held in a vice or clamp, and 
cut out as one plate with a fine saw, or 
wrought into the desired form with files ; 
drilling tools may be employed to assist 
in the operation. To separate the pieces, 
the cemented shells are thrown into 
warm water, which softens the glue and 
separates the pieces. 

Artificial Mother-of-Pearl Buttons. — 
White horn buttons may be made to 
imitate mother-of-pearl by being boiled 
in a saturated solution of sugar of lead, 
and then laid in very dilute hydrochloric 
acid. Combs, to which the boiling pro> 
cess is not applicable, as it distorts the 
teeth, may be treated by being kept over- 
night in a moderately concentrated cold 
solution of nitrate of lead, then laid for 
a quarter to half an hour in a bath con- 
taining 3 per cent, of nitric acid, and 
finally being rinsed in water. The use 
of sugar of lead is, however, prejudicial, 
and uiould be avoided. 

Inlaying trith Mother-of -Pearl. — 1. 
Tortoiseshell is softened by soaking it in 
hot water — the design arranged, and 
placed between fiat dies, under a heavy 
press, to remain till the shell is cold and 
dry. It is thus embedded in the shell. 
Those vivid colours on paper trays are 
fragments of the Aurora shell, pressed in 
the same way, while the paper is damp; 
when dry the design is painted, var- 
nished, baked, and polished. 

2. Thin scales of the shell are to be 
selected for their colour, or shade, and 
cemented to the surfiice of the material. 
The rest of the surface is covered with 
successive coats of japan varnish, gene- 
rally black, being subjected to a baking 
process after each application. Whfn 
the varnish is as thick as the shell it 
is polished, the g^ding and painting 
added, and a flowing coat of varnish pur 
over the whole. 

z 2 
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7b Imitate Tortoiseshell with Bom, — 
1. Mix up aa equal quantity of quick 
lime and red lead with soap lees ; lay it 
on the horn with a small brush, in imi- 
tation of the mottle of tortoiseshell; 
when it is dry, repeat it two or three 
times. 2. Grind 1 oz. of litharge and 
^ oz, of quick lime, together with a suf- 
ficient quantity of liquid salts of tartar 
to make it of the consistence of paint. 
Put it on the horn with a brush, in imi- 
tation of tortoiseshell, and in three or 
four hours it will have produced the de- 
sired effect ; it may then be washed off 
with clean water ; if not deep enough it 
may be repeated. X Take a piece of 
lunar caustic about the size of a pea; 
grind with it water on a stone, and mix 
with it a sufficient portion of gum arable 
to make it of a proper consistence ; then 
apply it with a brush to the horn in 
imitation of the veins of tortoiseshell. 
A little red lead, or some other powder 
mixed with it, to give it, a body, is of 
advantage. It will then stain the horn 
qoite through, without hurting its tex- 
ture and quality. In this case, however, 
you must be careful, when the horn is 
sufficiently stained, to let it be soaked 
for some hours in plain water, previous 
to finishing and polishing it. Pieces of 
horn are united together to form one 
large piece by bemg softened at the edge 
fcy boiling water, and then pressing them 
together powerfully while surrounded by 
boiliQg water. 

Preparation of Horn, — ^The horn is 
first roasted over a fire made of the stalks 
of furze. When rendered soft, it is slit 
on one side, and kept expanded fiat be- 
tween a pair of tongs ; it is then placed 
in a press between iron plates which are 
greased. The horns are suffered to re- 
main till they are cooled ; they are then 
soaked in water till soft enough to be 
pared down to the required thinness, 
with a large knife worked horizontally 
on a block. Their transparency is thus 
acquired; and after being immersed in 
ley, they are polished with whitening 
and the coal of burnt willow. 

Ghxm.'-Mucaage for Xoft^fo.— Mace- 
rate 5 parts of ffood glue in 20 parts 
of water for 24 hours, adding 20 parts 



of rock candy, and 3 parts of gum 
arable. 

To Preaerve Guntr Arabic Solutions, — 
A few drops of oil of cloves, or of alcohol, 
or any essential oil, will preserve a quart 
of the mucilage of gum arabic or gum 
tragncanth from turning sour. A small 
quantity of dissolved alum will preserve 
flour paste. 

Artificial or British Gum. — Malt, 
crushed small, 1 lb.; warm water, 2 
galls. Mix ; heat the whole to 145° 
Fahr. ; add of potato starch 5 lbs. ; raise 
the heat to 160** Fahr., and mash for 
about 25 minutes, or until the liquid 
becomes thin and clear ; it must then be 
instantly run off, and raised to the boil- 
ing point to prevent the formation of 
sugar ; after boiling for 3 or 4 minutes, 
the whole must be filtered and evapo- 
rated to dryness by a steam heat. 

Wax Impressions from Seals. 
— ^Warm the seal a little, and rub over it 
the end of a wax candle ; then sprinkle it 
with the best vermilion. Melt the sealing 
wax by holding it over a candle, so that 
it does not catch fire — suffering it to 
drop upon the paper ; impress the pre- 
pared seal upon it, and if done carefully 
a fine impression will be made. If seve- 
ral seals are to be made at once, or even 
one of a large size, it is customarv to 
melt the sealing wax in a small ladle or 
crucible, from which it may be poured 
as wanted. Seals of different colours are 
made by dusting the seal with a powder 
of one colour, and stamping it upon wax 
of another ; thus dust the seal with lamp- 
black, and impress it upon red wax — the 
impression will have a black centre and 
red edge. 

To make Glass Seals.—First, 
procure a mould made of plaster of Paris, 
the counterpart of the seal wished for, 
and this may be made by pouring a mix- 
ture of plaster of Paris and water, of the 
consistency of cream, upon any engraved 
seal, previously slightly oiled ; when set, 
remove the cast and let it thoroughly 
dry, when it will be fit for use; then 
place in the centre of a clear fire a piece 
of flint glass, holding it with a pair of 
iron pincers, being careful to hold it so 
as not to touch any of the black coals. 
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When of a red, or still better of a white 
heat, take it from the fire, lay it upon 
the moald, and press upon the back of it 
so as to force it into all the depressions. 
To finish it, it requires to be ground 
roond the edge into shape. If it be de- 
sired to imitate a sealing-wax impi*ession, 
it is necessary to oil it, pour common 
wax upon it, and take the plaster cast 
from this. The makers of composition 
seals usually melt the glass in a crucible, 
taking out a suflicient quantity with an 
iron rod. Their moulds have a ridge or 
frame of plaster round them, to ensure 
the proper shape at once, without after 
grinding. 

Gum Seais are made by pounng a 
little strong gum water over the im- 
pression, atler being oiled slightly, and 
keep adding more as it dries. When 
about the consistence of india-rubber, it 
can be taken off with an open penknife. 

Manufacture of Glue ; from 
Boiies, — ^The first process is to cleanse 
the bones by immersing them in a pit or 
cistern of water, where they remain 
about 12 hours; the water is then to 
be drawn off, and fresh water added 
to them ; this operation is sometimes 
repeated to remove any dirt. The 
water being withdi'awn from the bones, 
a solution of lime, in the proportion of 
I bushel of lime to 500 gallons of water, 
is to be poured into the cistern for the 
more perfect cleansing of the bones and 
the removal of any superfluous matter. 
After 3 or 4 days* saturation the lime 
solution should be drawn off and fresh 
water added to get rid of the lime. 
Thus prepared, the bones are placed in a 
hollow globular vessel of wrought iron, 
called an extractor, which is filled with 
them by removing the interior plate 
which covers the manhole; this aper- 
ture is of an elliptical form, and allows 
the plate to be slipped round and re- 
fixed in its place by turning a nut, 
%vhich draws it up tight against the in- 
terior surface of the extractor, and the 
junctures are made air-tight by luting. 
The extractor turns upon a horizontal 
cylindrical shaft ; one half of this shaft 
IS made hollow, or consists of a strong 
tabe, which tube also proceeos down- 



wards towards the centre of the ressel 
to conduct the steam beneath the grating 
upon which the bones are laid. The 
steam, of about 15 lbs. pressure, is ad- 
mitted by the cylindrical shaft, pro- 
ceeds first to the bottom of the extractor, 
then rises up through the grating and 
amongst the bones, until the vessel is 
completely charged; previous to this, 
however, the air in the extractor is got 
rid of by opening a cock at the top of 
the extractor, and closing it after the 
admission of steam. While the steam is 
acting upon the bones the extractor is 
occasionally turned round by means of a 
hand-winch. When at rest, a quantity 
of fiuid gelatiue is collected at the 
bottom of the extractor, from whence it 
is discharged by means of a cock into a 
tub beneath, after opening the air-cock 
to enable it to run off. This done, 
steam is again admitted from the boiler 
into the extractor to act upon the bones 
for another hour, when the second por- 
tion of condensed liquor is drawn ofi. 
When the products thus obtained have 
become cold, the fat which has formed 
upon the surface is to be carefully i*e- 
moved by skimming, and the gelatinous 
portion only is to be returned into the 
extractor by means of a funnel through 
the cock on the top. The steam is 
then admitted to the extractor for an 
hour, after which it is finally drawn oft 
into another vessel to undergo a simple 
evaporating process until it arrives at a 
proper consistency to solidify when cold, 
previous to which some alum is added to 
clanfy it. When cold this gelatinous 
mass IS cut out into square cakes, and 
dried as usual in the open air. 

Common Glue, — 1. Common glue is 
extracted from hoofs, horns, and cut- 
tings of the hides of various animals. 
For this process the materials are first 
steeped in water for 2 or 3 days, 
well washed, and afterwards boiled to 
the consistency of a thick jelly, which 
is passed while hot through osier baskets 
to separate the grosser particles of dirt 
or bones from it, and allowed to 
stand some time to purify further. 
When the remaining impurities have 
settled to the bottom, it is melted 
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and boiled a second time. It is next 
poared into flat frames or moulds, fh)m 
which it is taken oat hard and solid, 
and cut into square pieces or cakes, and 
afterwards dried in the wind in a coarse 
kind of net. 2. Substances intended for 
the glue-maker are macerated with milk 
of lime for 14 dajs, and dried by expo- 
sure to the air ; the j can then be trans- 
ported to anj distance without under- 
going decomposition. The manu£icturer 
generally treats the materials again 
with dilute milk of lime; afterwards 
they are carefully washed and exposed 
to the air for about 20 or 30 hours. 
They are then placed in a copper boiler 
having a perforated false bottom, which 
supporta the materials and prevents 
their being burnt; the boiler is filled 
about two-thirds with water, and is 
piled up with the animal substances 
until they are level with the brim ; a 
gentle but steady boil should be main- 
tained, and the substances should be 
stin*ed from time to time. When the 
liquor on cooling forms a firm gelatinous 
mass, the clear portion is run off into 
another vesssel, and a small quantity of 
dissolved alum is added. It is kept 
warm by means of hot water, and al- 
lowed to remain undisturbed for some 
hours to deposit its impurities; it is 
next run into the congealing boxes, 
and left to cool. When cold the 
masses are turned out upon boards 
wetted with water, cut into small cakes, 
and these cakes are placed upon nettings 
to dry. The dry cakes are then dipped 
into hot water, and lightly rubbed with 
a brush to give them a gloss, and lastly 
store-dried for sale. This furnishes the 
best and palest glue. After the first 
liquor is drawn from the copper, the 
remnants left in the boiler are treated 
with fresh water, again and again, until 
no gelatinous matter can be extracted. 

Gelatme. — Gelatine is made by steep- 
ing the stomach and intestines of fish in 
cold water, and then gently boiling 
them into a jelly; this is spread into 
sheets and allowed to dry. The air- 
bladder of the sturgeon makes the true 
isinglass. 

Bleaching Wax,— The process of 



bleaching wax consists in first meltmg 
it at a low temperature in a caldron, 
from whence it is allowed to run out by 
a pipe at the bottom into a capacious 
vessel filled with cold water, in which 
is fitted a large wooden cylinder that is 
made to turn on its axis, upon which 
the melted wax falls. The surfiice of 
the cylinder being constantly wet, the 
wax does not adhere to it, but lays solid 
in the form of ribbons as fast at they 
are formed, and distributed through the 
tub. The wax is then put upon large 
frames covered with linen cloth, which 
are supported about 18 in. above the 
ground, in a situation exposed to the 
air, dew, and sun. The thickness of 
the several ribbons thus placed on the 
frame should not exceed 1| in., and 
they ought to be moved from time to 
time that each part may be equally ex- 
posed to the action of the air. If the 
weather is favourable it will become 
white in a few days. It is then re- 
melted, formed into ribbons, and ex- 
posed to the air as before. These 
operations are repeated until the wax 
is rendered perfectly white ; after which 
it can be melted and run into cakes. 
Sometimes it is bleached by the follow- 
ing chemical process ; — ^The wax is 
heated to about 212° Fahr. in an iron 
vessel lined with lead, when either 
chloride of lime or magnesia is added, 
either in solution with water or in a 
dry state, and then intimately mixed 
and btirred up with a wooden spatula. 
When these materials have acted on 
each other for a sufficient length of 
time to discharge the colour from the 
wax, the lime or magnesia is removed 
by the addition of dilute sulphuric 
acid, which possesses a greater affinity 
for those alkalies than chlorine. The 
whole is then to be boiled until all 
the alkalies employed are separated. 
The solution of the chloride is to be in 
the proportion of from 14 lbs. to 28 Iba. 
of the salt to 112 lbs. of water, and 
an equal quantity by weight of the 
melted wax. The sulphuric add should 
be of the specific gravity 1*8, and be 
diluted with twenty times its weight of 
water. 
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Inks. — ^The composition of ink varies 
ftcoording to the parposes for which it 
is intended, and the large number of^ 
iises to which it is now applied, such as 
for writing, printing, lithography, and 
engraving, necessitate very great nicety 
in its proportions, and care in its pre- 
paration. A good ink ought to be so 
thin as to flow freely from the pen ; it 
should be so thick as not to spread or 
blur ou the paper, and it should possess 
sufficient depth of colour to retain its 
blackness for many years. Much of the 
permanency of ink depends on the 
material upon which it is written, for 
if we write on paper which has been 
bleached with chlorine, and the gas has 
been imperfectly removed, it has a 
deleterious effect on the beauty and 
durability of the writing. Concerning 
the composition of ink, galls are used 
in the process, not because they are rich 
in gallic acid, but because they contain 
a high percentage of tannic acid. 

^ack Wtitmg Inks, — ^The proportions 
which appear most suitable, and upon 
which most dependence can be placed, 
are — 1. bruised galls, 1 lb. ; to this add 
1 gaUou of boiling water, and one-third 
of the weight of the galls, namely, 
5^ oz. of sulphate of iron in solution ; 
also 3 oz. of gum arable previously dis- 
solved, and a few bruised cloves or a 
few drops of creosote or carbolic add 
dissolved in methylated spirit. It is 
better to allow the galls to macerate 
for 24 hours, then strain the infusion, 
and add the other ingredients. 2. Take 
of bruised galls 12 oz., macerate ibr a 
week in 1 gallon of cold water, then 
add 6 oz. of sulphate of iron in solution, 
also 6 oz. of mucilage of gum arable^ 
and 5 or 6 drops of creosote. 3. 12 lbs. 
Aleppo galls bruised, boiled in 6 gallons 
soft water for an hour, adding water to 
replace that evaporated ; strain, and 
.again boil the galls in 4 gallons more 
wat«r for about half an hour; strain 
and boil with 2^ gallons more water ; 
strain, and mix the liquoi*s. Add 4^ lbs. 
coarsely-powdered green copperas, 4 lbs. 
gum arabic in small pieces, agitate 
until the ingredients are dissolve*!, 
iilter through a hair sieve. This 



will yield about 12 gallons of very fine 
durable ink. 

Copying Ink. — 1. Add 1 oz. of lump 
sugar, or of sugar-candy, to 1| pint 
good black ink, dissolve. The follow- 
ing requires no press, but may be 
copied by placing a damp sheet of 
copying paper on the writing intended 
to be copied ; above this sheet of copy- 
ing -paper a sheet of ordinary writing 
paper must be placed, and tiien rubbed 
over with a paper knife. 2. Mix 30 
grains of extract of logwood ; 7 grains 
of crystal soda; } oz. of water. Boil 
till dissolved ; then, while stirring well, 
add 30 grains of glycerine, 1 grain 
of chromate of potash, previously dis- 
solved, and 4 gi-ains of powdered gum 
arable. 3. A transfer ink, for copying 
without any press, and without pre- 
viously moistening the copying paper, 
consiBts of a decoction of Brazil wood 
and glycerine. When paper is written 
upon with the ink, and laid on tissue 
paper, rubbing with the finger trans- 
fers it. 

Bluo^ack WriUng <mi Copying Ink. — 
Blue Aleppo gaUs, £ree from insect per- 
foration, 4^ oz. ; bruised cloves, 1 dram ; 
cold water, 40 oz.; purified sulphate 
of iron, 1| oz.; pure sulphuric acid, 
by measure, 35 minims ; sulphate of in- 
digo, in the form of a thin paste, and 
which should be neutral, or nearly so, 
^ oz. Place the galls, when bruised, 
with the cloves, in a SO-oz. bottle, pour 
upon them the water, and digest, shak- 
ing daily for a fortnight. Then filter 
through paper into another 50-oz. bottle. 
Get out the refuse of the galls, and 
wring out of it the remaining liquor 
through a strong clean linen or cotton 
cloth into the filter, in order that as 
little as possible may be lost. Next put 
in the iron, dissolve completely, and 
filter through paper. Then the acid, 
and aeitate briskly. Lastly, the indigo, 
and thoroughly mix by shaking. P^ 
the whole through paper. Filter out of 
one bottle into the other till the opera- 
tion has been completed. When in- 
tended for copying, 5} oz. galls is the 
quantity. The water should be as soft 
as possible — that is, it should contain 
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no lime or other earthj matter; rain 
water, or distilled water, should be 
used in making ink. 

Black Ink, Non-corrosive. — Digest in 
an open vessel, 42 oz. of coarsely- 
powdered nut-galls, 15 oz. of gum 
Senegal, 18 oz. of sulphate of iron, free 
from copper; 3 drams of aqua ammonia ; 
24 oz. of alcohol; and 18 quarts of dis- 
tilled or rain water. Continue the 
digestion until the fluid has assumed a 
deep black colour. For cheap inks 
other ingredients may be substituted 
instead of part of the galls ; logwood, 
catechu, sumach, and oak bark may be 
used for the same purpose. Many other 
substances, such as elm wood, elder, 
chestnut, beech, willow, plum, cherry, 
and poplar, all contain a certain amount 
of astringent properties, but none of 
them are to be comi^ared to galls, and 
are not likely to supersede them in the 
manufacture of ink so long as galls can 
be had for a fair price. The cheapest 
mk is one composed of a saturated 
solution of logwood obtained by boiling 
22 lbs. of logwood in sufficient water to 
produce, after bemg strained, 14 gallons 
of liquor ; to this decoction add 1 lb., 
avoirdupois, of yellow chromate of 
potash, not bichromate, in solution ; the 
proportions are one thousand parts of 
solution to one of chromate ; the change 
of colour is not immediate, but it gradu- 
ally becomes darker. This can be made 
on, a small scale, by using logwood, a 
quarter of a pound boiled in water 
to produce two pmts, to which, when 
strained, add 20 grains of chromate of 
potash in solution. 

To prevent Mouldincss in Ink. — Add 
a few bruised cloves, a little oil of 
cloves, or a few drops of creosote. If 
either of the latter is used, first mix 
with a small quantity of strong vinegar. 

Substitute for a Copying Machine, — 
Write with common writing ink in 
which lump sugar has been dissolved, in 
the proportion of 4 scruples, or IJ 
dram, of sugar to 1 oz. of ink. 
Moisten copying paper. Put the paper 
so moistened upon the writing, and 
cover with a soft pad of blotting paper, 
place the whole on the carpet or hearth- 



rug, one end of which is to be folded 
over. By treading upon this, an im- 
pression will be taken, equal to what 
would have been taken by a copying 
machine. 

Indestructible Inks. — 1. Dissolve 25 
grains of powder gum copal in 200 
grains of lavender oil, by the aid of a 
gentle heat ; then add 2^ grains of lamp-> 
black, and ^ grain of powdered indigo. 
2. In 18 oz. of water, boil shellac, 2 oz., 
and borax, 1 oz. ; when cold, filter and 
mix with 1 oz. of gum arabic dissolved 
in 2 oz. of water, to which add powdered 
indigo and lampblack as much as may 
be required. 3. Two solutions arfr 
necessary. — No. 1 consisting of crystal- 
lized chloiide of copper, 8*5 pai*ts; 
chloride of soda, 10*6 parts; and sal 
ammoniac, 5 * 3 parts, to be together dis- 
solved in 60 parts of distilled water. 
No. 2 solution, consisting of 20 parts of 
hydrochlorate of aniline, to be dissolved 
in 30 parts of water, to which has to be 
added 20 parts of a solution of gum 
made by dissolving 1 part, by weight, of 
gum in 2 parts of water ; and lastly, 10 
parts of glycerine. These solutions are- 
kept in separate bottles. When it is 
required to write anything with the 
fluids, 1 part, by bulk, of solution No. 1 
is mixed with 4 parts, by bulk, of No. 2. 
The ink must be applied to paper, linen, 
cotton, wool, or silk, with a quill pen, 
or small hair brush ; at first the writing 
appeal's greenish; but it soon becomes 
black, especially if it is exposed to a 
higher temperature. 4. 20 grains of 
sugar dissolved in 30 grains of water, 
and the addition to the solution of a few 
drops of concentrated sulphuric acid ; the 
mixture is then heated, when the sugar 
is carbonized by the action of the acid. 

Ink Powder. — 1. Mix powdered galls, 
4 oz. ; powdered sulphate of iron, 1 oz. ; 
powdered gum arable, 1 oz. ; powdered 
white sugar, ^ oz. ; powdered cloves, I 
dram, 'to these add 1 quart of water, 
and macerate for an hour or two, 2. 
Aleppo galls, 3 lbs. ; copperas, 1 lb. ; 
gum arabic, | lb. ; white sugar, } lb. ; 
powder and mix, 2 oz. of this powder 
dissolved in 1 pint boiling water gives 
a very good ink. 
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Invisible Inks. — 1. Write with dilute 
nitrate of silver, which, when dry, will 
DC entirely invisible ; hold the paper over 
a vessel containing sulphate of ammonia, 
and the writing will appear very dis- 
tinct. The letters will shine with the 
metallic brilliancy of silver. 2. Write 
with a solution of muriate of cobalt, 
imd the writing, while dry, will not be 
perceptible, but if held towai*ds the fire, 
it will then gradually become visible, 
and if the muriate of cobalt be made in 
the usual way, the lettera will appear of 
an elegant green colour. 3. Write with 
acetate of cobalt previously purified 
from the iron which it generally con- 
tains. When the writing is dry, these 
letters will be invisible. Warm the 
paper a little, and the writing will be 
restored to a beautiful blue. 4. Equal 
parts sulphate of copper and sal am- 
moniac dissolved in water. Writing 
colourless until warmed, then turns 
yellow. 5. Onion juice, same colour. 

6. Solution of chloride, or nitro-muriato 
of cobalt; writmg turns green when 
heated, but disappears again on cooling. 

7. A weak solution of the mixed chlorides 
of cobalt and nickel. This writing also 
turns green when heated. 

A Cheap Invisible Ink, — Dissolve 1 
fluid oz. of common oil of vitriol in a 
pint of soft water. Stir well and allow 
it to cool. Write with a clean pen. 
When dry it will be invisible, held to 
the fire it turns an indelible black. 

CJoLOURED Inks. — Hed Ink, — 1. Take 
4 oz. of ground Brazil wood and 3 pints of 
vinegar. Boil till reduced to a pint and 
a half, and add 3 oz. of powdered rock 
alum. 2. Tincture of red sanders, with 
a solution of rock alum. 3. Take a | lb. 
of raspings of Brazil wood, and in- 
fuse it 2 or 3 days in vinegar. Boil the 
infusion for 1 hour over a gentle fire, 
and filter while hot. Put it again over 
the fire, and dissolve in it, first, ^ oz. 
of gum arabic, and then of alum and 
%vhite sugar J oz. 4. Boil 2 oz. Brazil 
wood in 32 oz. of water, to which add, 
after the decoction has been strained, 
I oz. of chloride of tin, and 1 dram of 
powdered gum arabic; then evaporate 
to 16 fluid oz. 5. Dissolve carmine, 



1 d]*am in | dram of strong liquid am- 
monia, sp. gr. 880, then dissolve 20 
grains of powdered gum arabic in 3 oz. 
of water, which add to the dissolved 
carmine. 6. Brazil wood, 200 parts; 
salt of tin, 3; gum, 6; water, 3200. 
Reduce to one-half by boiling. Filter 
7. Brazil wood, 2 parts ; alum, } ; cream 
of tartar, } ; water, 16. Boil down to 
half^ and filter ; add ^ part of gum. 8. 
Add to an ammoniacal solution of cochi- 
neal a mixture of alum and cream of 
tartar, till the required tint is obtained. 
9. When a very fine colour is desired, 
digest 1 oz. powdered cochineal in | pint 
hot water; when it is quite cold, add 
i pint spirit of hartshorn, macerate for a 
few days, then decant the clear portion. 
Or dissolve 20 grains pure carmine in/ 
3 fluid ounces of liquid ammonia ; add 
18 grains powdered gum. 

Oreen- Black Ink.—Take 15 parts^ 
bruised gall-nuts, and 200 parts ot 
water, boil for about an hour, strain, 
and then add to the liquor 5 parts sul- 
phate of iron, 4 parts fine iron shavings,, 
and a solution of } pint of powdered 
indigo in 3 parts of sulphuric acid. 
This ink writes green, but turns black 
after a few days; it flows very well 
from the pen. 

Green Ink, — 1. Calcine aceto-nitrate 
of chrome; dilute the green powder 
with sufficient water. 2. Mix good 
clear blue and yellow inks in the pro- 
portions necessary to give the desired 
tint. 3. Sap green dissolved in very 
weak alum water. 4. Yerdigi^s, 2 oz. ; 
cream of tartar, 1 oz. ; water, | piut ; 
reduce one-half by boiling, and filter. 

Blue Ink, — 1. Dissolve 2 or 3 oz, ot 
sulphate of indigo in a gallon of water; 
or- by rubbing together 1 oz. of oxalic 
acid and 2 oz. of fine Prussian blue, to 
which add 1 quart of boiling water. 
The excess of iron in the Prussian blue 
must be first removed by a strong- 
mineral acid, then wash in rain water. 
2. Chinese blue, 2 oz. ; boiling water, 
1 quart ; oxalic acid, 1 oz. Dissolve the 
blue in the water, then add the acid, and 
it is ready at once. 

Purple Ink. — 1. Add to a decoction of 
12 parts Campeachy wood in 120 partff 
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of water, 1 part sabacetate of copper, 
14 parts alum, and 4 parts gum arable. 
Let stand for 4 or 5 days. 2. Add a 
little alum, or chloride of tin, to a 
strong decoction of logwood. 

Violet /fU.— 1. Boil 8 oz. of logwood 
in 3 pints of water till reduced to 1^ 
pint. Strain, and add 1^ oz. of gum, 
and 2^ oz. of alum. 2. Cudbear, 1 oz. ; 
pearlash, 1^ oz.; hot water, 1 pint. 
Allow to stand for 12 hours ; strain, and 
add about 2 oz. gum. If required to 
keep, add 1 oz. spirits of wine. 

MABEiNa Inks. — 1. Twenty-two parts 
of carbonate of soda are dissoWed in 25 
parts of distilled water; also 17 parts of 
crystal nitrate of silTer m 24 parts of 
ammonia; 20 parts of gum are then 
liquified in 60 parts of water, and mixed 
with the soda solution ; afterwards with 
the nitrate of silver, and, lastly, 33 
parts of sulphate of copper are added. 
This writes a rich blue. 2. Dissolve 
1 dram of nitrate of silver, or lunar 
caustic, in f oz. of water. Add to the 
solution as much liquid ammonia as will 
redissolve the precipitated oxide, with 
sap green to colour it, and gum water 
to make the volume amount to 1 oz. 
Marks written with this liquid should 
be first heated before the fire, and then 
exposed in the sun to blacken. The 
linen marked on requires no previous 
preparation. 3. Damp the linen first 
witii a solution of carbonate of soda. 
Dry the spot, and write upon it with a 
solution of the nitrate of silver thickened 
with gum, and tinted with sap green. 
4. Dissolve separately, nitrate of silver, 
1 oz. ; crystal carbonate of soda, 1} oz. ; 
mix the solution, and collect the preci- 
pitate on a filter ; wash well, then in- 
troduce the moist precipitate into a 
mortar, and add 8 scruples of tartaric 
acid ; triturate till effervescence ceases ; 
then add strong liquor ammonia a suffi- 
cient quantity to dissolve the tartrate 
of silver, to which add 4 fluid drams of 
archil, 4 drams of powdered white sugar, 
and 12 drams of powdered gum arable, 
and make up to 6 fluid ounces, if re- 
quired, with distilled water. 

Crimaon Marking Ink is prepared by 
adding 6 grains of carmine to the liquor 



ammonia of the above receipt, but it soon 
loses its crimson colour, and becomes, 
like other marking inks, a black colour. 

Indian Ink. — Dissolve horn strip with 
caustic kali root till it is melted. The 
brown liquid is to be boiled in an iron 
kettle until it is thick. Then pour on 
it boiling water, double its weight, and 
precipitate it with dissolved alum. 
Dry, grind, and mix it with gum 
water, and pour it m a mould. A few 
drops of essence of musk, or of am- 
bergris, may be added as perfume. 2. 
Horse-beans, or the kemeb of the stones 
of apricots. Must be burnt in an oven 
till perfectly black, ground to a fine 
powder, and made into a paste witn 
a solution of gum arable, and then 
formed into cakes. 3. Mix the finest 
lampblack with a solution of 100 grains 
of lac, with 20 grains of borax, and 4 oz. 
of water. 4. Pure lampblack, mixed 
with asses' skin glue, and scented with 
musk. 

Printing Ink.— Xmscaf Oil.^Tne 
linseed oil, however long boiled, unless 
set fire to, cannot be brought into a 
proper state for forming printing ink ; 
the flame may be most readily extin- 
guished by the application of a pretty 
light cover to the top of the boiler, 
which should never be more than half 
full. The Freuch prefer nut oil to 
linseed; but if the latter is old, it is 
fully as good. 

Biack Bosin is an important article 
in the composition of good ink; as by 
melting it in the oil, when that in- 
gredient if sufficiently boiled and burnt, 
the two combine, and form a compound 
approximating to a natural balsam, like 
that of Canada, which is one of the best 
varnishes that can be used for printing 
ink. 

Soap. — ^This is a most important in- 
gredient in printers' ink, for the wslnt 
of which ink accumulates upon the face 
of the types, so as completely to clog 
them up after comparatively few im- 
pressions have been taken ; it will not 
wash off* without alkaline leys, and it 
skins over very soon in the pot. Yellow 
rosin soap is the best for black inks ; 
for those of light and delicate shades. 
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white cord soap is preferable. Too 
much loap is apt to render the im- 
preeiion irregular, and to prevent the 
ink from drying quickly. The proper 
proportion is when tlie ink works clean, 
wi^ont clogging the snr&ce of the 
types. 

Lampblack, — The vegetable lamp- 
black, sold in firkins, takes the most 
Tarnish, and answers for making the 
best ink. 

Ivory Black is too heavy to be nsed 
Alone as a pigment for printing ink; 
but it may be added with advantage by 
grinding a little of it upon a muller 
with the lampblack, for certain pur- 
poses ; for instance, if an engraving on 
wood is required to be print^ so as to 
produce the best possible effect. 

Indigo alone, or with an equal weight 
of Prussian blue, added in small propor- 
tion, takes off the brown tone of certain 
lampblack inks, or a little Indian red 
may be ground in with the indigo and 
Prussian blue, to give a rich tone to the 
black ink. 

Balsam of Capim^ mixed, by a stone 
and a muller, with a due propor- 
tion of soap and pigment, forms an 
extemporaneous ink, which the printer 
may employ when he wishes to execute 
a piece of work in a peculiarly neat 
manner. Canada balsam does not 
answer quite so well. After the smoke 
begins to rise from the boiling oil, a bit 
of burning paper stuck in the cleft end 
of a long stick, should be applied to the 
surface, to set it on fire, as soon as the 
vapour will barn ; and the flame should 
be allowed to continue, the pot being 
meanwhile removed from over the fire, 
or the fire taken from under the pot, 
till a sample of the varnish, cooled upon 
a palette knife, draws out into strings of 
about half an inch long between the 
fingers. It is necessary to have two 
kinds of this varnish — a thicker and a 
thinner, from the greater or less boil- 
ing — which are mixed together to suit 
different purposes ; that which answers 
well in hot weather becomes too thick 
in cold, and large characters or type do 
not require such stiff ink as the small. 
To six quarts of linseed oil thus treated, 



6 lbs. of rosin should be gradually 
added, as soon as the froth of the boiling 
has subsided. As soon as the rosin is 
dissolved. If lb. of dry brown soap, ot 
the best quality, cut into slices, is to be 
introduced cautiously, for its water of 
combination causes a violent commotion. 
Both the rosin and soap should be well 
stirred with the spatula. The pot is to 
be now set upon the fire, in order to 
complete the combination of all the 
constituents. Put next of well-ground 
indigo and Prussian blue, each 2\ oz. 
into an earthen pan, sulliciently large to 
hold all the ink, along with 4 11». of 
the best mineral lampblack, and 3} lbs. 
of good vegetable lampblack ; then 
add the warm varnish by slow degrees, 
carefully stirring, to produce a perfect 
incorporation of all the ingredients. 
This mixture is next to be subjected to 
a mill, or slab and muller, till it is 
levigated into a smooth uniform paste. 
1 lb. of superfine printing ink may be 
made by tkr following recipe : — ^Baisam 
of capivi, & ; lampblack, 3 oz.; 
indigo and Pijssian blue, together, 
1} oz. ; Indian red, f oz. ; yellow tur- 
pentine soap, dry, 3 oz. This mixture 
is to be ground upon a slab, with a 
muller, to an impalpable smoothness. 
Red or other coloured printing inks 
are made from linseed oil, boUed as 
described above, with the addition of 
dry pigment of the required colour, 
which is ground up with the varnish 
with a stone and muller. The pig- 
ments used for coloured printing inks 
are cai*mine, lakes, vermilion, red- 
lead, Indian red, Venetian red, chrome 
yellow, chrome red or orange, burnt 
sienna, gall-stone, Roman ochre, yellow 
ochre, verdigris, blues and yellows 
mixed for greens, indigo, Prussian blue, 
Antwerp blue, lustre, umber, sepia, and 
browns mixed with Venetian red. 

Tras^sfer Ink. — For the nmnufiic- 
ture of the following inks an iron pot 
and lid must be procured. Then Uike 
as follows ; — 

StoM Writing Ink. — Virgin wax, 4 
parts ; tallow, 3 ; soap, 13 ; shellac, 6 ; 
lampblack, 3. 

2hms/rr Writing Ink. — Virgin wax. 
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2 parts ; white soap, 1 ; shellac, 1 ; lamp- 
black, 4. 

Chalks, — ^Virgin wax, 16 parts; tal- 
low, 2 ; white soap, 12 ; lampblack, 3^. 

Manipulation ojf Writing Ink and 
Chalks, — Melt the wax and tallow, and 
mix with an iron spoon ; then add the 
soap, which must be previously cut into 
strips, and when melted apply a light, 
and allow to bum until the whole is 
decreased to the same bulk as existed 
before the addition of the soap. The 
shellac Is now to be carefully added, bit 
by bit, stirring the whole time to efiect 
perfect amalgamation. The black is 
next to be added, and the whole well 
mixed while in a liquid state; then 
poured into a mould, or on a slab, and 
cut to the required size while warm. 
The same method of proceeding is alike 
applicable to the manufacture of transfer 
writing ink, proceeding with the wax 
only, there being no tallow. 

Re-transfer Inks. — Stone He-transfer 
Ink, — Litho. printing ink, 2 parts; 
writing ink, 2 ; thin varnish, 2 ; tal- 
low, f 

Copper-plate Transfer Ink, — Litho. 
writing ink, 4 parts ; thin varnish, 1 ; 
wax, 1 ; tallow, ^ ; soap, 1, Carefully 
melt the ingredients, and when in a 
liquid state pour into moulds, or cut to 
the required size. 

Litho. Printing Ink. — For making 
litho. printing ink, a copper or iron pot 
with a lid is provided. In this linseed 
oil of the best quality is boiled until it 
will ignite readily upon the application 
of a light. It is then allowed to bum 
until the required consistency for the 
varnish is obtained, which is known by 
taking a small quantity out with a 
knife, and permitting it to cool. The 
lid of the pot is then put on, which ex- 
tinguishes the flames. It is obvious that 
this is a somewhat dangerous process to 
conduct under an ordinary chimney. 
With this varnish, which must not be 
too thick, as much best calcined Pai-is 
black is ground up as possible. The 
more black that can be ground in, the 
richer will the colour be. 

Ink — Writing on Lithographic 
iS^onet.— Mastic in tears, 8 oz. ; shellac, 



12 oz. ; Venice turpentine, 1 oz. Helt 
together, add 1 lb. wax, 6 oz. tallow ; 
when they are dissolved add 6 oz. hard 
tallow soap shavings and mix. Then 
add 4 oz. lampblack. Mix all well to- 
gether, let cool slightly, then pour into 
moulds, and cut into convenient-shaped 
cakes. 

Writing and Drawing on Trcmsfer 
Paper. — ^To dissolve solid lithograph ink, 
warai the pot at the fire or gas, using 
rain or distilled waUr to rub it down 
with, as it is sofler than other water. 
The pen will be found to work better 
at first if it is dipped in oil, and then 
wiped previous to writing. 

CopPKR-PLATE Printing Inks. — ^Take 
linseed oil 1 pint, put into a dry iroi> 
saucepan and boil until it will readily 
ignite by applying lighted paper ; let it 
bum 10 minutes, now put the lid on and 
it will cease to bum, aidd nearly | oz. of 
litharge, and stir well ; when cool ready 
for use mix a little of this oil with lamp- 
black, forming a thick paste ; grind this 
very fine with a muUer. The grinding^ 
is most important. Boil the oil out of 
doors. 

Black, — Frankfort black, finely 
ground with boiled linseed oil, or, for 
very fine work, fat oil, 

Med, — Mineral orange red, 5 oz. ; 
Chinese red, 2 oz. 

Blue, — Celestial blue, 2 oz. ; marine 
blue, 3 oz. 

Green. — Mineral green, 2 oz. ; chrome 
green, 3 oz. 

Brown. — Bumt umber, 2 oz. ; rose 
pink, 1 oz. 

Lilac. — Prussian blue, 1 oz. ; Chinci»e 
red, 2 oz. 

Pink. — Mineral pink, 2 oz. ; satin 
white, 1 oz. 

Orange.— OrviTig<^ red, 2 oz. ; flake 
white, 1 oz. The above to be grouml 
and mixed with Canada balsam. Or, 

Red. — Vermilion. 

Yellow, — King's yellow. 

Blue. — SmalU. 

Green, — King's yellow — green. 

Blue, — Prussian blue, and flake white. 

Brown, — Bumt umber. 

Dark Brown, — Burnt umber and 
Frankfort bkck. 
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Puoe, — Frankfort black and ver- 
milion. 

Brown. — Frankfort black, and drop 
lake. These to be ground and mixed 
with nut or linseed oil. 

Odd, — Gold bronze mixed with dark 
oak and mahogany varnish. 

Siiver, Ccpper, Rvby, — ^The same as for 
gold, merely substituting the different 
bronzes. Cards printed in gold, silver, 
or coloui's, should, when dry, be placed 
on a very smooth copper or steel plate, 
not engraved, and passed through a 
copper-plate press with rather a tight 
pressure ; this would also improve the 
appearance of cards printed in like 
manner with letterpress. 

To Clean Copper-plates. — Copper- 
plates are cleaned by laying them on 
the hob near the fire, and pouring on 
them some spirits of tar, and then rub- 
bing them with a small soil brush. 

Painting on Vellum. — ^The illuminated 
missals, or coats of arms, on vellum 
may be best done by the above colours, 
rather than by water colours with gall 
in them, as is often practised — the 
colours being applied with a brush as in 
ordinary painting; also, if more bril- 
liancy is required for gold and silver, 
those metals may be used in leaf, a 
coat being first put on with gold size. 
Gold is best shaded with a bright trans- 
parent brown, silver with green. 

Ink foe Stone, or Marble.— Trini- 
dad asphaltum and oil of turpentine, equal 
parts. This is used in a melted state 
for filling in letters cut on tombstones, 
marble slabs, and monuments, and is 
very durable. 

Wrttino on Zmc. — 1. Mix verdigris, 
1 part ; sal ammoniac, 1 ; chinmey-black, 
or any mineral colour, } ; water, 10 ; 
stir well or shake the bottle before em- 
ploying, andf use a quill, not a steel, pen, 
for writing. This ink is a poison. 2. 
Get a lemon, squeeze the juice out of it 
into a pot, and put into it an old copper 
halfpenny or farthing, not the present 
bronze coin. Let it stand for a day or 
two. Write with a quill pen. 3. Dis- 
solve 100 grains of chloride of platinum 
m a pint of water. A little mucilage 
and lampblack may be added. 



Zinc Garden Labels. — ^For zinc plates 
use the following, with quill pens only ; 
— 1. Dissolve muriate of ammonia and 
crude sal ammoniac in strong vinegar. 
2. For large labels, dip your pen in con- 
centrated sulphuric acid, and write on 
the zinc, previously greased ; a sharp 
point of copper wire is better than the 
pen ; quench in water ; wash thoroughly 
from fluid when your writing is plain 
enough. 3. Dissolve about half-a- 
crown's worth of chloride of platinum 
in hot distilled water, adding a very few 
di'ops of aqua regia. The liquid should 
be of a pale amber colour. Enough for 
hundreds of labels. 

Gold Ink. — 1. Gold, 24 leaves ; bronze 
gold, } oz. ; spirits of wine, 30 drops ; 
best honey, 30 grains; gum arabic, 
4 drams; rain water, 4 oz. Rub the 
gold with the honey and gum, and 
having mixed it with the water, add the 
spirit. 2. Take gold 1 part, nitro-hydro- 
chloric acid 3 parts, mix and evaporate 
until chlorine in vapour is given off, cool 
and mix with ether by shaking well to- 
gether, thicken with naphtha or any 
essential oil. Gold and silver inks, for 
illumination, are simply the mttals very 
finely powdered and suspended in weak 
gum water. Gold leaf ground up with 
honey, washed and mixed with a thin 
solution of gum, is excellent for illumi- 
nation. 

Fluxes. — In metallurgical opera- 
tions the following articles are used as 
fluxes; — Crude tartar, if on a small 
scale, commercial cream of tartar, 
borax, nitre, sal ammoniac, common 
salt, limestone, glass, and fluor spar. 
These articles being easy to fuse, are 
added to substances which are more 
refractory, to promote their fusion. 

Black Flux, — Nitre, 1 part; cream 
of tartar, 2; mix and bum in small 
quantities in a red-hot crucible; mis 
the product with finely-powdered char- 
coal. Keep in a dry corked bottle. 
This is used in smelting metallic ores. 

^ux for BedMdng -4rs«i»c.— Car- 
bonate of soda in crystals, 8 parts ; 
finely - powdered charcoal, 1; heat 
gradually to a red heat. 

ComUh Beducing i7i<«^— Crude tartar. 
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10 parts ; nitre, 4 ; borax, 3. Powder 
together. 

Eefinmg Flux. — Crude tartar and 
nitre equal parts, bomt together. 

Crvde Flux, — Same as the black flux, 
omitting the bnming in the crucible. 

Flux for Arsenical Compounds, — 1. 
Dry carbonate of potassa, 3 parts; 
cyanide of potassium, 1. 2. Dry car- 
lunate of soda and cyanide of potassium, 
equal parts. 

Morreau*8 Reducing Flux, — ^Powdered 
glass, free from lead, 8 parts; and 1 
part each of calcined borax and charcoaL 
Powder well, and mix together. 

Candles. — In its natural state, fat 
of animftla is always associated with 
cellular tissue and other foreign matters, 
which must be separated before it can 
be used as candle stock. In dry melt- 
mg, the rough suet is cut into coarse 
pieces and exposed to the action of a 
moderate heat. By more recent pro- 
cesses the &t is not exposed to heat till 
it has been subjected to mechanical and 
chemical appliances, for the purpose of 
destroying the tissues. The first method 
possesses the decided advantage, that the 
residue can be profitably used as food 
for hogs and fowls. There is also an 
economy in fuel, and the simplicity of 
the process commends itself to inex- 
perienced manufacturers. The disad- 
vantages are an obnoxious smell, from 
the heating of rough tallow which has 
been collected and suffered to remain 
till it has become rancid, and the 
cellular tissues, blood, or other portions 
advanced towards putrefaction, and the 
small amount of fiit obtained, as por- 
tions always remain with the residue 
when heated in this manner. The fat 
for tallow ought to be freed from the 
membranous and muscular parts, then 
cut into thin slices and hung up in a 
cool place, not heaped up while yet 
warm. By operating thus, the dis- 
agreeable odour can be delayed for 
several days. 

Tallow ^o»/»n^.— First, the fat is 
chopped; cutting machines are often 
used similar to the straw-cutting table; 
sometimes a thin, sharp-edged, mince- 
hatchet is employed, about 2J ft. in 



length. This is held with both hands^ 
and the fat, spread out on a beech 
block, is chopped into small pieces in 
all directions. A third instrument is a 
kind of stamp trough with muller, 
having a sharp blade in the form of an 
S, a contrivance frequently adopted for 
cutting beets. A more desirable in- 
strument, however, is the ordinary 
rotary sausage-cutter. The fat is then 
placed in melting caldrons, hemispheri- 
cal in form, and made of cast iron, 
which are heated by open fire. These 
caldrons are covered with movable tin- 
plate hoods, so adjusted that, by means 
of pulleys, ropes, and counter-weights, 
they can be easily raised or lowered, 
whilst, at the same time, they serve to 
carry off the offensive vapours arising 
from the heated fat. Water is some- 
times mixed with the fat in the caldrons, 
and this addition is specially beneficial 
when the fat has been long kept during 
the summer months, and has thereby 
lost it natural moisture by evapora- 
tion. By gradually raising the tem- 
perature in the pan the fat runs from 
the cells, and the whole is kept boiling 
from 1 to IJ hour. During the whole 
operation of melting and boiling, the 
ingredients must be constantly stirred 
in order to keep the &t and cracklings 
in incessant agitation, otherwise pieces 
of unmelted suet, coming in contact 
with the sides or bottom, would become 
scorched and acquire a brownish tint, 
of which the whole melting would 
necessarily partake. Scorched taUow 
is not readily whitened. For separating 
the melted fat from the cracklings, it is 
ladled off from the caldron into a fine 
willow basket, or a copper box per^ 
forated at the bottom with innumerable 
small holes, set over large copper 
coolers, and allowed to remain undis- 
turbed till all foreign matters have 
settled down. Before it congeals, it 
should be transferred into small wooden 
pails. This operation is continued so 
long as the cracklings yield any fiit; 
and during the process the heat must 
be maintained at a moderate tempera- 
ture, to avoid scorching the materials. 
When the cracklings begin to harden 
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they acquire a darkish tint, and hence 
arc said to be browning. They are 
then pressedf and the fat thus obtained 
possesses somewhat of the brown colour 
of the cracklings, but not so much as 
to render it unrit for use as soap stock ; 
it may, consequently, be mixed with 
that which has spontaneously separated 
while heating. 

New Methods of Hendering. — I/Arcefs 
Apparatus, — This consists in conducting 
the rising vapours, consisting chiefly of 
hydrogen and carbon, through channels 
under the grate of the rendering pan, 
and using them as fuel. The pan is 
also covered with a strong iron plate, 
the front third of which can be lifted 
by means of a knuckle whenever it is 
necessary for stirring, filling, or empty- 
ing the kettle. D'Arcet was the first 
who employed chemicals for the pur- 
pose of neutralizing or destroying the 
noisome effluvia arising from the pans. 

To Neutralize Effluvia from Taliow 
Pans. — Take 50 parts, by weight, of 
diluted oil of vitriol, put into the 
kettle, then 1000 parts, in weight, of 
chopped fat are gradually added in four 
equal portions ; and lastly, 150 parts of 
water, to which 5 parts, in weight, of 
sulphuric acid of 66° B. have been pre- 
viously added. The whole is then 
heated. Under the influence of the 
acid, which partly destroys, partly 
solves the membranes, the rendering 
of even greater amounts of fat is 
effected in IJ to 2J hours; 2 hours, 
however, are seldom required. The 
inventor's proposition of using acids 
was made when pans were heated by 
the direct action of the fire ; but now 
steam is more generally employed. 
This, however, does not prevent the 
gases arising from the pans being 
thrown into the furnace and thereby 
aiding combustion. It is obvious that 
in the boiler of d'Arcet, stirring, as 
well as filling or emptying the contents 
of the pan cannot be accomplished so 
readily as in an open pan; nor can 
these processes be performed without 
opening the covers. To obviate this, a 
contrivance similar to that used by 
distillers in the mashing process could 



be introduced with decided advantagt 
for keeping up the necessary motion, to 
prevent adhesions to the sides or bottom 
of the vessel, and consequent scorching. 

WUsorCs Procew.— -The chief feature 
of this process is to steam the rough 
suet for ten or fifteen bout's in a per- 
fectly tight tank, under a pressure of 
50 lbs. to the square inch, or more 
when lard is being rendered. A higher 
pressure is not profitable, for, though 
expediting the process, it produces an 
inferior quality of fat. No chemicals 
are used. The apparatus consists of 
an upright cylindrical vessel, made of 
strong boiler-plates, tightly riveted 
together. Its diameter is about two 
and a half times less than its height, 
and its capacity amounts to 1200 to 
1500 gallons. It has a fiilse bottom or 
diaphragm; below this a pipe enters, 
which is connected with an ordinary 
steam-boiler. There is a manhole at 
the top, through which the vessel is 
filled with the rough suet or lard to 
within about 2J ft. of the top. By a 
safety-valve the pressure can be regu- 
lated. There are also some try-cocks, 
by which the state of the contents can 
be examined; if the quantity of con- 
densed steam in the tank be too great, 
it will be indicated by the ejection of 
the fatty contents at the top one. 
There is a regulating cock at the 
bottom for drawing ofi* the condensed 
steam, as well as cocks in the side of 
the digester, by which the fatty 
materials can be drawn off. Through a 
hole made in the diaphragm, which can 
be shut and opened at will, the residual 
matters can be let out. 

Fouche's Process. — Fig. 59 repre- 
sents a vertical, and Fig. 60 a hori- 
zontal section of the apparatus, after 
the line 1—2 in Fig. 59. Fig. 61 is 
a transverse section after the line 3 — 4 
in the same figure. The vessel has a 
copper dome B, fiistened by nvets. 
In this dome is a hole C for introducing 
fat, having a cover, which may be 
lifted by a chain going over a pulley, 
and the margin of the cover may be 
fastened to the vessel by clamps. This 
cover has a hole for observing the 
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onside, which can be shut by a valre 
fastened to the lever D. E is a cap on 
the dome with the eduction-pipe for 
vapours, and P P is a safety-valve, 
with a counter-weight R. There is, 
doreover, an outer valve for the pas- 



sage of air, either when filling or 
emptying the vessel, as well as a box 
for a thermometer. The vapours 
escaping through P, which may be 
opened by the faucet 0, pass into U for 
the purpose of being condensed there, 
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or, when not condensed, for escaping 
through X. F is a worm, which, 
fastened to the stavs 6, Fig. 60, lies 
on the bottom of the vessel. Through 
L L steam is introduced from a boiler, 
and through M passes back into the 
same boiler. H H is a small pipe 
entering into the vessel A, through 
which steam also passes into the vessel, 
mainly for the purpose of keeping the 
melted fat in agitation. J is a tube, 
having a sieve at its upper end, and a 
movable crank below, by which it is 
fastened to the faucet Y. If the vessel 
is being emptied, the tube J is gradually 
let down until its upper part, with the 
sieve, reaches the bottom. The fat is 
then passed through J and Y, and 
through a fine sieve outside the vessel, 
which acts as a filter. In this, 1000 lbs. 
are first introduced with 80 lbs. of 
water; 2^ lbs. of sulphuric acid of 
66**, previously mixed with 16 lbs. of 
water, are then added. Steam is next 
turned on, which, as described, passes 
from the generator through the worm, 
and must have a tension of three 
atmospheres, or a temperature of 255® F. 
In the vessel, however, a tension of 
1} atmosphere is su£Scient, and when 
this is reached, the safety-valve is no 
longer charged with weights. The 
vapours formed in the vessel are con- 
ducted through X into the hearth of 
the steam-boiler furnace, so that all the 
noxious odours which, by the action of 
the sulphuric acid, are diminished, but 
not destroyed, are thus conveyed from 
the working rooms. 

EvrarcTs Process. — The apparatus 
used very much resembles that of 
Wilson. The process is based on the 
application of caustic ley, in the pro- 
portion of 25 gallons, each containing 
-i\f to 4- lb. of solid caustic soda, to 
every 250 to 350 lbs. of rough tallow. 
It is the object of the application of 
the ley to dissolve the membranous 
parts, so that no preliminary mincing 
is necessary. For boiling the fat, steam 
is employed. As the alkaline ley is 
heavier than water, it will, after the 
boiling is completed, more easily sub- 
sidft. It is then drawn off, and the £it 



left in the tank is again boiled with 
successive portions of fresh water, for 
the better separation of which this 
compound is lefl for 24 hours m a 
warm liquid state before being drawn 
off into the coolers. 

Stein's Process, — A mixture of slacked 
lime and small pieces of fresh-burnt 
charcoal is prepared, and spread upon a 
coarse cloth stretched over a hoop, of 
2 in. in depth, and the circumference 
corresponding with the size of the pan. 
During the process of rendering, it is 
securely adjusted by suitable catches 
above the pan. The rising vapours 
fVom the latter, in necessarily passing 
this chemico-mechanical arrangement, 
are said to be entirely absorbed, so that 
thus all cause of complaint against 
tallow factories as health-destroying 
nuisances would be effectually removed. 

Clarifying TdUow. — By mere melting 
and straining we do not obtain a fat 
entirely free from admixture of fine, 
undissolved substances. For separating 
these substances, it must be clarified, 
by remelting it in water, either on fi'ee 
fire or by steam. Generally, no more 
water than 5 per cent, is taken, and 
stirred well with the fat till the 
mixture becomes emulsive. The whole 
is then allowed to rest, without further 
heating, till the water has separated, 
when the fiit may be drawn off, or 
dipped off. Sometimes, to conceal the 
yellowish tint, a very little blue colour 
is added, consisting of indigo rubbed 
finely with some oil, of wMch a few 
drops are sufficient for large quantities 
of tallow. The process of clarifving is 
occasionally repeated. At the line of 
demarcation between the water and fat, 
a grey slimy substance is often per- 
ceptible, and the liquid itself is turbid. 
Instead of pure water, some tallow- 
melters take brine or solutions of alum, 
saltpetre, chloride of ammonium, or 
other salts. These agents have no 
chemical action upon the fats, but 
simply induce a more rapid settling of 
the impurities and water, prindpally 
when strong agitation is used. 

OMokerit, — This mineral is used in 
the production of illuminating oils of a 
2 A 
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Ugh firing pomt, tod of folid hydro- 
carboBfy more particakrlj adapted to 
th« manafacture of oaadles of a high 
melting point; the inrenton diatil the 
raw material bj heat, thereby obtaming 
an oily distillate, the folid aad liqud 
coiatitiient parts of which are then 
•eparated by preasnre. The preeeed 
•olid matorial is purified by raiziBg aad 
stirring with salphario acid whea 
melted. After standing for some time, 
in order to efiect the oompiete sepora- 
tioQ from the acid, the sapematant 
melted material is carefully decanted 
oS, and thoroughly washed with hot 
water. The water baring been re- 
moyed, the material is repeatedly fil- 
tered through animal charcoal until the 
requisite degree of whiteness is attained. 

Mardtmng of Taliow by CapaocionCs 
Proo$MS. — In 1000 parts of melted 
tallow, 7 parts of sugar lead, previously 
dissolved in water, are stin^ during 
which process the mass must be con- 
stantly agitated. After a few minutes 
the beat is diminished, and 15 parts of 
powdered incense, with one part of 
turpentine added, under constant stir- 
ring of the mixture. It is then left 
warm for several hours, or until the 
insoluble substances of the incense 
settle to the bottom. The hardening is 
produced by the sugar of lead, yielding 
a material similar to the stearic add, 
while the incense is improving its 
odour ; it is said that by this treatment 
the guttering of the candles is entirely 
prevented. 

Cassgrcmd's Prooeu for Bleaohimg 
Wax.---First melt the wax with steam, 
which pass together throngh long pipes, 
so that a large surface becomes exposed 
to the steam. After traversing the 
pipes, it is received into a pan with a 
double bottom, heated by steam ; it is 
thereim treated by water, left quiet for 
some time until its impurities are 
settled. It is then forced anew through 
the pipe together with the steam, 
washed a second time, and, if necessary, 
this procew is repeated a third time. 
Probably water is absorbed by the wax, 
thus rendering it more easily bl e ached. 

ArrangwtaU of a Bloaehmg-hame. — 



Stakes or posts are driven into the ground, 
and 2 ft. from the eround bag-dothes 
are stretched over &m, or table-like 
frames are made from strips of doth 
stretched over the frames in the same 
manner as a sacking4>ottom is stretched 
over a bedstead, care being takea to 
fiuten the ends of the cords to the posts 
sufficiently firm to prevent them loosen- 
ing by the wind. This done, the wax 
ribbons are spread upon the cloth in a 
thin layer. It is important that the place 
selected ftr this process should be so 
arranged that the sun's rays may have 
full play upon the exposed wnx, imt at 
the same time protected from the preva- 
lent winds. TIm ribboned wax is daily 
turned over, in order that fresh por- 
tions of it may be afiected by tiie tun ; 
and should it not be sufficiently moist- 
ened by the dew or rain, soft water is 
poured over it. When it is not 
gradually becoming whiter, but still 
continues yellow upon the fracture, it is 
remelted, ribboned, and again bleached. 
The continuance of the bleaching pro- 
cess varies, depending upon the w«ather ; 
often one exposure to the sua and air 
suffices to bleach it, and no remelting is 
requisite. Four weeks are generally 
sufficient. The bleached wax is finally 
fused into cakes or square blocks, pre- 
viously moistening the moulds. As frst 
as the wax congeals, the cakes are 
thrown into a tub of clean, cold water, 
and then taken out and spread upon a 
pack-thread sieve for draining. Event- 
ually, they are dried and packed in 
boxes for the mai-ket, the loss being 
from 2 to 8 per cent. 

WScfo. — ^Wicks are twisted or plaited ; 
the formM*, kosely twisted, present the 
appearance of a spiral similar o the 
separate strands ik a rope ; the latter, 
now generally adopted for most kinds of 
candles, is made bv interlacing and cross- 
ing the strands of the wicks a the same 
manner as plaiting straw of bonnets. 
Gonomon wicks are simply an aggrega- 
tion of several loosely-twisted threads 
forming one general cord of many fibres. 
This is effected by the ball winding ma- 
chine, a very simile apparatus. For 
cutting wicks, Sykes's ai^iaratns is in 
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general use, espedallj for tallow-candk 
wicks, which must be soacea witA tallow 
at one end. Fig. 62 represents a rertical, 
and Fig. 63 a horizontal view of it. e c 



Fig. €2. 




Kl0.i3. 



the side. It coosisis of two wooden 
frames, which are made tapering from 
the middle towards the end. On each 
side there is a feather of steel attached, 
for the purpose of holding the firames, 
with a space between them, which may 
be diminished by sliding the feathered 
clamps e e towards the middle, or in- 
creased by drawing them towards the 
end. Immediately behind the damp 
there is a catting apparatus, consisting of 
an immoTable f and a movable blade/, 
with a handle, y is a nnall vessel filled 
with liquid &t, which may be kept from 
solidifying by steam, and a board • lying 
on the lathe A. The use of the appara- 
tos is as follows; — ^The ends of the 
wicks, wound upon the spools oeCy are 
passed through the frame d, properly 
tightened by the clamps e, so that all 
tlw wicks are kept firm. The knife/ 
of the cutting apparatus is then lifted 
out of the way ; the frame, with the 
wicks enclosed, is drawn backwards to 
the vessel g, and the ends of the wicks 
dipped in the melted fat ; this done, the 
fat-soaked ends are drawn farther back 
and placed under iht weight I, which 
holds them firmly while the clamps are 
loosened on the fhune, and this returned 
to its first-described position and again 
tightened. The knife is next used, cut- 
ting all the wicks off at a stroke, then 
elevated, and the process repeated till 
a sufficient number of wicks are cut. 
The thickness of the wicks varies accord- 
ing to the diameter of the candles and 
the material of which they are made. 
The number of the cotton threads re- 
quisite to form a wick also varies ac- 
cording to their firmness. The yam 
is composed of a ilack-twisted cotton 
thread; No. 16 generally for plaited. 



Flo.M. 
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are spools on which the wicks are wound. 
6 is a roller with grooves cut around it, 
by means of which the wiclcii are con- 
veyed into the clamp d, repre^nted in 
Fig. 64 on a larger scale, and as seen firom 



and smaller, such as 8-12, for common 
wicks. 

Index to the Thushness of TTtcib. — 
The yam employed is No. 16. For 
tallow candles, 8 to the lb., the wick 
2 ▲ 2 
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conUins 42 threads; 7 to the Ib^ 45 
threads ; 6 to the Ib^ 50 threads ; 5 to 
the Ib^ 55 threads, 4 to the Ib^ 60 threads. 
These wicks, composed of 10, 12, or eren 
16 cords, are very looselj twisted, and 
form a kind of hollow tabe. For stearic 
candles, three-corded plaited wicks are 
generally used, smaller in size and of 
finer yam. Stearic candles, 4 to the Ib^ 
the wicks consist of 108 threads ; 5 to 
the lb., 96 threads; 6 to the lb., 87 
threads ; 8 to the lb., 63 threads. 

Preparing Wicks. — This is done by 
wick-mordants, by means of which they 
are rendered less combustible, especially 
those for stearic acid, and composite 
candles. Compounds composed of solu- 
tions of ammoniac salts, of bismuth, of 
borates, or boracic acid, are used. A 
simple and cheap mordant for wicks is a 
sal ammoniac solution of 2P to 3° B. 
This concentration is strong enough, and 
if a weaker one be used, a spark will 
remain on the wick after the candle has 
been blown out, and burning down to 
the &t, make relighting more difficult. 
Before moulding is performed, the wicks, 
having been saturated, are thoroughly 
dried in a tin box, surrounded by a 
jacket, in which steam is introduced. 
Instead of the sal ammoniac, phosphate 
of ammonia is used in some factories. 
A yery good mordant is also a solution 
of 2^ oz. boracic acid in 10 lbs. of 
water, with ^ of an ounce of strong 
alcohol, and a few drops of sulphuric 
add. Some mordants have become un- 
popular, the fault is in the crude cotton, 
which does not always readily become 
moistened ; consequently, from not hay- 
ing completely imbibed the mordant, 
portions of the thread remain unsatu- 
rated, and are not equally combustible 
with the others. An admixture of alco- 
hol will remedy this defect, as cotton is 
more easily moistened in diluted spirit 
than in pure water. 

Dips. — These candles are made by 
stringing a certain number of wicks 
upon a n>d, and dipping them in melted 
tallow repeatedly. The process is very 
simple ; the clarified and remelted tal- 
low is poured into a tightly-joined wal- 



nut or cherry trough, 3 ft. long by 2 ft* 
wide, and 10 to 12 in. wide at the top, 
gradually diminishing to 3 or 4 in. at 
the bottom. A handle is fixed on eadr 
end for its easy removal, and when not 
in use it is closed with a cover. The 
operator commences by stringing 16 to 
18 wicks at equal intervals on a thin 
wooden rod, about 2^ ft. long, and 
sharpened at the ends. He then takes 
10 or 12 such rods and dips the wick» 
rapidly into the fluid tallow in a verti- 
cal direction. This tallow should be 
very liquid, in order that the wicks be 
soaked as umformly as possible, after 
which the several rods are rested on the 
ledges of the trough, when, if any of the 
wicks be matted together, they are 
separated, and the rods so placed on » 
frame, having several cross-pieces, that 
the uncongealed tallow from the wicks 
may drop down, and while this is going 
on, which continues till the tallow il 
cooled and solidified, the operator is eiw 
gaged in preparing another batch of 
rods. The fat in the trough, mean- 
while, is so far cooled that in immersing 
the first dip again a thicker layer will 
adhere to tne wicks. It is considered, 
that when the tallow solidifies at the 
sides of the vessel, the temperature is 
the most convenient for the object in 
view. It is sometimes necessary to stir 
the ingredients to produce a unifbrm 
admixture, and in such cases much care 
should be taken so that no settlings be 
mingled with the mass, whilst by the 
addition of hot tallow any desired tem- 
perature may be obtained. The tallow 
on the wicks between each dipping 
becomes so gradually hardened, that at 
the third or &urth immersion new layers 
necessarily solidify ; as a natural conse- 
quence of the meUiod of dipping, the 
lower ends of the wicks become thicker 
than the upper, to remedy which the 
lower ends are again put into the melted 
fat for a few minutes, when the heat, as 
a matter of course, diminishes their 
dimensions. The process of dipping i» 
continued until the candles acquire the 
requisite thickness. The coniod spire 
at the upper end is formed by immersing' 
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deeper at the last dip, and if, eventually, 
the candles are too thick at the lower 
end, they are held over a slightly-heated 
folded copper sheet, so that the fat may 
melt, bat not be wasted. 

Moulds. — For moulding, besiiies the 
common metal moulds, a mixture of tin 
and lead, moulds of glass are sometimes 
used. The former are slightly tapering 
tubes, varing in length and dimensions 
according to the size of the candle to be 
manufactured, and, when required, are 
arranged in regularlyrperforated wooden 
fhimes or stands, with the smaller end 
downwards, forming the upper or pointed 
part of the candle. At this smaller end, 
the wick, previously saturated in melted 
fat, is inserted, filling the aperture, and, 
passing up the centre, is fastened per- 
]>endicularlv at the upper end of the 
tube, to which is attached a movable 
cover. The melted fat is then poured 
in, generally with a small can, but a 
tinned iron siphon is better. It is re- 
quisite that the tallow should completely 
fill the mould, that it should remain 
uncracked on cooling, and should be 
easily removable from the moulds. This 
can, however, only be obtained when 
the fat at the sides cools more quickly 
than that in the interior, and when the 
whole candle is rapidly cooled. A cool 
season is, for this reason, far better; but 
a certain condition of the tallow, namely, 
that which it possesses at a temperature 
very near its melting point, is absolutely 
necessary. Candle-makers recognize the 
proper consistence of the tallow for 
moulding by the appearance of a scum 
upon the surface, which forms in hot 
weather between 111° and 119*' Fahr., 
in mild weather at 108°, and in cold 
about 104°. The tallow is usually 
melted by itself, sometimes, however, 
over a solution of alum. The candles 
are most easily removed from the mould 
the day afler casting, to be cut and 
trimmed a'; the base. Moulding by hand 
is a very tedious operation, and only 
practised in the smaller factories; in 
more extensive establishments, where 
economy of time and labour is a con- 
sideration, machinery is employed. 



KendaWs Moulding Apparattu, — Fig. 
65 represents a vertical transverM seo- 
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tion through one of the mouTd-fVumes, 
exhibiting the candles drawn from the 
moulds. Fig. 66 represents a top view 
of a row of moulds, showing the clamp 
in place ready to centre the wicks. The 
moulds are mounted upon cars, for being 
carried from place to place as required, 
each capable of conveying several dozens, 
which are heated to about the tempera- 
ture of the melted fat by running the 
car into an oven. The moulds thui 
heated are carried by cars to a caldron 
containing the melted fat, with which 
they are filled. The car is then attached 
to one of the empty tracks and allowed 
to remain till the candles are cooled, 
when it is moved to an apparatus, by 
means of which the candles are drawn 
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and the moulds re-wicked, and again 
ready to be heated and 611ed. In Fig. 
65, m m represents moulds mounted on 
two horizoQtAl boards a and &, m which 
round holes are cnt, and tightly screwed 
at the upper end, around which a thin 
wooden frame is attached, f of which is 
firmly fastened, whilst the other | forms 
a slide. The lower end of the moulds 
rests on pieces of vulcanized india-rubber 
0, let into the cross-bar e ; each piece of 
indiarrubber being pierced with a hole 
somewhat smaller than the wick, and as 
the wick is passed through this hole, 
the latter compresses it so tightly as to 
preyent the &t from leaking out. In 
like manner, the leakage is prevented 
between the bottom or tip n by the 
pressure of the mould upon the india- 
rubber. The spools K hold the wicks 
firmly and centrically secured by 
clamps. On the ledge c of the bottom 
a there are four pins t^ which tighten 
the clamps j, Fig. 66, by means of 



wicks are next eat off above the lower 
damp, the candles with the elamps xe- 
moreiy when, by sliding off the spring 
catch K, the spring S, between the jaws 
t ty causes the arm j V to separate and 
release the wicks. 

Componte Cbndto.— Melt together, 
over a water bath, 100 parts of stearic 
add, and 10 to 11 parts of bleached 
beeswax; but, to ensure success, the 
mixture must remain over the bath 
from 20 to 30 minutes, without bdag 
stirred or agitated* At the end of that 
time the fire is to be extinguished, aad 
the fluid allowed to cool until a slight 
pellide is formed on the surfi^ce, when 
it is cast direct into the moulds, pre- 
viously heated to the same temperature, 
with the precaution of avoiding stirring 
the mixture, which would cause opaque- 
ness. 

Jhaispareni Bougie. — For 100 Iba. of 
stock take 90 lbs. of spermaceti, 5 lbs. 
pm-ified suet of mutton, and 5 lbs. wax ; 
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small holea gK On one side F of the 
damp ther» are also toothed jaws, in 
which the wicks fit exactly, that is, 
they are thus kept vertical aiti in the 
centre of the uMuIds. The construction 
of the damp. Fig. 66, is such that the 
arm working upon a joint at o, and 
being brought against the arm F, falls 
into a groove made in its length, so as 
to press and kink the wicks in the 
groove, and fasten them firmly there by 
means of the spring catch E. The object 
of this is, that in raising the candles 
from the moulds by this clamp they 
shall not slip nor move. As the candles 
are lifted out of the moulds, as in Fig. 
65, the wicks are drawn after them 
^m the spools K, and are then clamped 
in position m the manner described. The 



melt each separately over a water bath, 
and to the whole, when mixed together, 
add 2 oz. of alum and 2 oz. of bitartratt 
of potassa in fine powder; and, while 
stirring constantly, raise the heat to 
176° Fahr. ; then withdraw the fire and 
allow the mixture to cool to the tempe- 
rature of 140° Fahr. When the impuri- 
ties subside, the clear liquid must be 
drawn off into clean pans. For quality 
and good appearance, candles made of 
this cooled block are more than propor- 
tional to its oost. Substitute plaited 
wicks for the foregoing mixture to tbt 
wicks generally used for composite 
candles, and prepare them by previously 
soaking in a solution of 4 oz. borax, 
1 oz. chlorate of potassa, 1 oz. nitrate 
of potassa, and 1 oz. sal ammoniac, 
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in 3 quarts of water. After being 
thoroughly dried, they are ready for 
moulding. 

DiaphoM. — ^It is made by melting to- 
gether, in a steam-jacket, from 2^ to 
17^ lbs. of yegetable wax, 1} to 1(4 of 
pressed mutton tallow, and 22 to 46 lbs. 
of stearic add. Both the latter and the 
vegetable wax are the hardening ingre- 
dients. By changing the proportions 
between the abore limits, a more or less 
consistent mixture may be formed. The 
moulding is performed in the same 
manner as for stearic-acid candles. 

Parkmr Bougies, — 1. Melt slowly, 
OTcr a moderate fire, in a well-tinned 
copper kettle, 70 lbs. of pure spermaceti, 
and to it add piecemeal, and during c<Ht- 
stant stirring, 30 lbs. of best white wax. 
By increasing the proportion of wax to 
50 lbs., the resulting product is much 
mere diiaphanons ; howerer, the bougies 
moulded of this mixture are not a^ dur- 
able as candles made exclusirely of wax. 
They are tinted in different colours. 
For red, carmine or Brazil wood, to- 
gether with alum, are used. Yellow is 
given with gamboge, blue with indigo, 
and green with a mixture of yellow md 
blue. Sometimes the bougies are per- 
fumed with essences, so that in burning 
they may give off an agreeable odour. 
2. Add 6i lbs. of wax to 100 lbs. of 
pure dry ^rm, candles made from this 
mixture very much resemble Jndd's 
Patent Candles. 

CompoeiU OmdZ^s.— The block for 
these candles is nude by adding a por- 
tion of hot-pressed cocoa stearine to 
stearic add of tallow. This is a good 
and economical mixture. 

Bebnomt Sperm is a mixed stock of 
hot-pressed stearic add from palm and 
cocoa butters. 

Behnont Waa is palmitic add coloured 
by gamboge. 

ComdieM teith Snuffless TTicyb.—The 
great objection to tallow candles is the 
nrequent necessity for removing the 
snuff, or charred wick, which rises into 
the body of the flame and obscures the 
light. If the wick can be exposed to 
the air it will be entirely consumed. 
1. This is done In composite candles by 



plaiting the cotton uto a flat wick, 
which as it bums curves over. Some- 
times a very fine wire is induded in the 
wick, which is usually dipped in a solu* 
tion of borax. 2. Twist the wick with 
one strand shorter than the others, which 
will bend the wick slightly wh^ the 
fat melts. 

Pire liUte. — 1. Mix thoroughly 
2 parts good clay, 8 parts sharp washed 
sand, 1 part horse-dung, then temper 
like mortar. 2. Linseed or almond meal 
mixed to a paste with milk, lime-water, 
or starch-paste. This lute stands to 
500°. 

Fat Lute, — 1. Mix dry clay in powder 
with drying oil into a thick paste. The 
part to which this is applied must be 
clean and dry. 2. Plaster of Paris 
mixed with water, milk, or weak glue. 
Both these lutes stand a dull red 
heat. 

Bitst.— To prevent Busting, — 1. 
Boiled linseed oil will keep polished tools 
from rusting if it is allowed to dry on 
them. Common sperm oil will prevent 
them from rusting for a short period. 
A coat of copal varnish is frequently 
applied to polished tools exposed to the 
weather. Woollen materials are the 
best for wrappers for metals. 2. Iron 
and steel goods of all descriptions are 
kept free from rust by the following ; — 
Dissolve i ox. of campnor in 1 lb. of h<^s 
lard, take off the scum, and mix as much 
black-lead as will give the mixture an 
iron colour. Iron and steel and ma- 
chinery of all kinds, rubbed over with 
this mixture, and lefl with it on fe« 
24 hours, and then rubbed with a linen 
cloth, will keep dean for months. If 
the machinery is for exportation it 
should be kept thickly coated with this 
during the vcyage. 

Anti-rust Vc^nish, — Take the first 
three ingredients in a pounded condi- 
tion, and digest them by a regular heat 
till melted, then add the turpentine 
very gradually, stimng all the while. 
Rosin, 120 parts ; sandarac, 180 ; gum 
lac, 60 ; essence of turpentine^ 120. The 
mixture should be digested until di*- 
solution, then add rectified aloohol, 180 
partv filter through fine doth or 
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thick bibulouB papen, aad presenre in 
well-stoppered bottles or cases. 

Extracting Bust from Steel,— ha- 
merse the article to be cleaned for a few 
minntes until all dirt and rust is taken 
off, in a strong solution of cyanide of 
potassium, saj about } oz. in a wine- 
glassful of water ; take out and clean 
it with a toothbrush, with some paste 
composed of cyanide of potassium, Castile 
soap, whitening, and water ; these last 
are mixed in a paste about the consist- 
ence of thick cream. 

India-rubber. — Solvents, — Ben- 
zme is an excellent solvent for caoutchouc 
and gutta-percha., Caoutchouc, ' or in- 
dia-rubber, may, also be, dissolved in 
ether, sulphide of , carbon, naphtha, or 
spirit of turpentine, and. in chloroform. 

IndiO'rubber Solution, — 1. A mixture 
of 6 parts absolute alcohol with 100 of* 
sulphate of carbon ; the latter is the 
real solvent, the alcohol has an indirect 
action. The quantitv of solvent re- 
quired depends on the consistency of 
solution required ; if moderate heat is 
used, and the mixture shaken, the whole 
dissolves, but a better solution is ob- 
tained for adhesive properties by using 
a large quantity of solvent, not shaking, 
but Rawing on the clear glazy liquid. 
2. For a small quantity, place 1 fluid 
dram sulphuric acid and the same 
quantity of water into a phial bottle, 
and well shake together. Great heat is 
evolved. Allow to stand till cool ; then 
add 2 fluid oz. of spirits of turpentine, 
and shake well. Great heat will again 
be evolved, and the colour changed to 
deep cinnamon. Allow to stand for 24 
hours, after which a strong dark sedi- 
ment will have settled at the bottom of 
the bottle. Pour off the clear liquor 
into another bottle, and add 1} dram 
apothecaries' weight of common india^ 
rubber cut up into fine shreds, and then 
place it uncorked oyer a very gentle 
heat, and allow to boil slowly for 5 
hours. At the end of that time the 
mdia-rubber should be perfectly dis- 
solved. It can be concentrated by 
longer boiling, or thinned by the addi- 
tion of more turpentine. 

Fiddng IncUc^-rubber, — ^Make a long 



bevel on the ends to be joined with a 
sharp rough-edged knife and water, 
scrape the bevels rough with the edge 
of the knife, and when quite dry, give 
each a coat of india-rubber solution. 
Say 1 oz. of rubber not vulcanized to 
5 oz. of turpentine. When the first 
coat is dry, give it another, and when 
that is dry, put the two ends together. 
£bonite and Vulcakite. — ^The only 
difference between these two articles is 
m the colouring materials used. These 
terms are applied to a compound of 
india-rubber and sulphur, exactly the 
same as the common elastic bands, the 
only difference being in the time and 
heat required to vulcanize or harden 
the compound. To prepare it as sold in 
the form of combs, the india-rubber is 
put into a masticator along with a 
proper proportion of sulphur,<and when 
thoroughly mixed a sufficient quantity 
is put into a mould of the right shap^ 
made of plaster of Paris, or other ma- 
terial which will not combine with sul- 
phur, and exposed in a steam boiler to a 
heat of 315 , and a pressure of about 
12 lbs. to the inch for 2 hours. It is 
then removed from the mould, and 
finished, and polished exactly in the 
same manner as ivory. The application 
of heat as above without a steam pres- 
sure is sufficient to vulcanize or hai*den 
the compound, but the result is not 
always so satisfactory, as the material 
is liable to be porous if not com- 
pressed whilst hardening. Gutta-percha 
may be treated in exactly the same 
manner as india-rubber, and cannot be 
distinguished from it, but is rather 
more troublesome to work. The vul- 
canite may be turned or carved in the 
same way as ivory, with the advantage 
that it may be moulded to the required 
form without the great waste which 
attends ivory carving. It is also much 
less liable to fracture. The smaller the 
proportions of sulphur in the rubber, 
and the lower the temperature used, the 
softer and more elastic will be the 
india-rubber. About 10 or 15 per cent, 
of sulphur, and a temperature of 270° 
or 275° for 4 hours, will make an elastic 
rubber ; 30 per cent, of sulphur and n 
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temperature of 315^ for two hours will 
make a hard mlcanite-like irorj. 

Welding Cast Steel.— 1. Heat 
the steel carefolly, watching it, in a 
gentle fire kept free from dirt, and use 
the followmg composition; — Ten parts 
of borax and 1 of sal ammoniac ; grind 
them together roughly, and then fuse 
them in a metal pot oyer a clear fire, 
taking care to continue the heat until 
all spume has disappeared from the sur- 
face. When the liquid appears clear 
the composition is ready to be poured 
out to cool and concrete, afterwards to 
be ground to a fine powder. This may 
be best done by running it into a strong 
iron vessel, or, if in a smith's shop, into 
a hole in the swage ; put in a piston, and 
use the sledge-hammer. A small quan- 
tity of this composition will be sufficient 
sprinkled on the parts to be welded 
while in the fire. Care should be ex- 
ercised in hammering the splice. ^ To 
use this composition, the steel to be 
welded is raised to a heat which may be 
expressed by bright yellow ; it is then 
dipped into the welding powder, and 
again placed in the fire until it attains 
the same degree of heat as before, it is 
then ready to be placed under the 
hammer. 2. Borax, 10 parts; sal am- 
moniac, 2 ; flour of sulphur, 1 ; grind or 
pound them roughly together; fuse 
them in a, metal pot over a clear fire, 
taking care to continue the heat until 
all scum has disappeared from the sur- 
face. Use in the same manner as No. 1. 

Iiead Burning^. — ^The apparatus 
required is a cast-iron furnace, two or 
three ladles, and some moulding sand. 
Burning is resorted to by plumbers ge- 
nerally for purposes where soldering 
will not stand, such as retorts used' in 
bleaching works where the acid destroys 
soldering. Cast a sheet of lead of the 
proper thickness, and cut the proper 
l^gUi and width, turn it up round like 
a hoop, bringing the two end» well 
together to form a good joint on the 
outside, and firmly tack them together 
on the inside ; roll it over to see that the 
joint is close on the outside, and paste a 
piece of stout brown popcr about 4 inches 
wide oyer the whole length of the joint. 



The sand must be well tempered not to 
have any wet lumps in it ; make a level 
bed with the sand about 5 or 6 inches 
thick ; roll the hoop on the sand so that 
the joint will come under, be careful not 
to shift it backwards or forwards, but 
well ram up under both sides. Have a 
strip of wood rather longer than the 
joint, about } inch thick, to form the 
i-unner with, place it along on edge on 
the top of the joint ; now place some 
sand both sides and well ram it together, 
adding sand until there is a good bank 
on the top of the work ; smooth it off 
with a trowel, cut it down towards the 
strip, so as to form a sort of funnel, 
leaving about 2 inches of the strip 
buried ; draw out the strip endways, be 
careful not to break the sand, leaving 
one end stopped up, the other end stop 
up about 1 in. high. At this end make 
a bay or pond for the overflow metal to 
run into. Have the metal red hot, be 
careful that the runner is free from 
loose sand, shake a little pounded rosin 
along in the runner, have a trying stick 
that can be drawn easily along the 
runner. Now begin to pour the metal, 
of which have plenty, holding the ladle at 
least 1 ft. above the runner so as to give 
weight and force to the burning metal ; 
pour plenty, not minding what is run- 
ning o£^ as the metal that is pouring in 
has to melt the part which is in the cold 
sand. When the joint is burnt through 
try it by drawing the trying stick along 
in the runner ; if it feels smooth along 
the bottom it is burned, if not pour some 
more until it is, then stop up the end 
where the metal has been running off, 
and fill up about 2 inches high, and 
watch for shrinkage, having some hot 
metal ready to fill up as it shrinks down 
in cooling, or else the joint will not be 
round. When set remove it from the 
sand, and cut off the runner with s 
mallet and chisel, finishing off with s 
piece of cardwire, the paper on the out* 
side will strip off, leaving it clean, 
whereas if the paper was not used the 
sand would adhere to the metal, which 
would look bad. Having now completed 
this part and set it up, round in shape, 
proceed with burning in the bottom; 
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haying a hole or pit in the floor deep 
enough for the hoop to go down lerel 
¥nth the floor, place it in perfectly level. 
Haring placed the hoop level, All up 
with sand inside and oat rather slack. 
When filled up within about 4 or 
5 inches from the top, ram it down 
for the other part quite hard on 
the outside, leaving the sand rather 
higher than the edge; then with a 
straight-edge scrape off level with the 
edge of the lead. Now with a scribe 
take out the sand the thickness of the 
required bottom, plane the sand off with 
a trowel, and the work will turn out 
clean. The sand on the outside being 
up level with the edge, smooth off, and 
cut a baj all round to take the over- 
flow, shake a little pounded rosin round 
the edge; having the metal red hot, 
b^n to pour as before, only this is a 
work for two or three persons if it is 
any sue, as it must be done quickly, 
pouring the hot metal along the edge 
until it is properly burned down ; when 
it is burned deep enough, pour a few 
ladlefub all over the bottom, so as 
to get it in a thoroughly fluid state; 
then with the edge of the trowel 
clean off the dross, leaving a perfectly 
bright surface; let it remain to set. 
This will not require any filling up, as 
it is open to the air and shrinks ; when 
set it may be removed, and if well burned 
it will be perfectly solid. 

Whalebone. — Whalebone is the 
substitute for teeth in the Greenland 
whale, and in the black southern whale ; 
The surface of the blade is compact, 
and susceptible of a high polish by 
mere friction. Its teiture is lamellar 
in the direction of it^ breadth, so that it 
ehsily splits and divides in this direc- 
tion, but not in that of the thickness 
of the blade ; the middle of the blade 
is of a looser texture than the rest, 
and is called the grain, being composed 
of coarse, bristly hail's. The general 
colour of whalebone is a dusky greyish 
black, intermixed with thin strips or 
layers of a paler colour, which are often 
almost white — ^very rarely the entire 
flake is milk-white. To prepare the 
whalebone for use, it is boiled in water 



for several hours, by which it 
soft enough to be cut up, whilo hot, in 
lengths, acobrdittg to the use .to which 
:t is to be applied ; or, by means of a 
compound guarded knife, is cut mt» 
fibres for brushes, which are exten- 
sively used in stables for the first 
process in cleaning a horse. Whale- 
bone that has been boiled, and has 
become cold again, is harder and of a 
deeper colour than at first ; but the jet- 
black whalebone has been dyed. The 
principal consumption of whalebone k 
for stretchers to umbrellas and parasols, 
also for women's stays, and whips are 
made of plaited whalebone. White 
whalebone has been made into bonnets, 
and likewise into artificial flowers, m its 
texture is well adapted to this purpose ; 
and it will, by the usual dyeing pro- 
cesses, take very bright and durable 
colours. 

Silk. — SohenU. — Several substasees 
dissolve silk, such as the amraoniacal 
solution of oxide of nickel; that ot 
copper dissolves cotton as well as silk, 
the silk u precipitated by adds. Chlo- 
ride of zinc saturated with zinc oxide 
also dissolves silk, but in no case csa 
silk thread be dissolved without the 
thread being decomposed. 

To EmomU iSitt.— Potato-water is 
good to clean all colours and kinds; 
grate the potatoes into cold spring 
water, say a large potato to every quart 
of water, of whidi five or six will do 
for a couple of dresses. If for very 
light silk, pare the potatoes; if for 
dark, merely wash them clean. The 
pan of water must not be stirred in the 
least for 48 hours; then, very slowly 
and steadily pour off the clear liquor, 
\mi not a particle of the sediment, into 
a large open vessel, dip the pieces of silk 
into this liquid up and down a few 
times, without creasing them; then 
wipe them on a flat table with a daaii 
towel, first one side, then the other. 
It is as well to hang each one as dipped 
upon a line to allow the drops to drain 
off a little before wiping. Have a damp 
cloth to cover them in till all is done ; 
then iron one way, on the soiled side. 

Freezing. — In the production of 
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ke, or an extreme degree of cold, by 
laline mixtures, the salts should be in 
crystals, and as rich as possible in 
water, bat not in the least damp. 
Coarsely pulverize when about to use 
them, and do not mix until just before 
throwing them in the liquid ingredients. 
The mixture should be made in a thick 
vessel, well covered with non-conducting 
material, to prevent the access of ex- 
ternal heat ; the substance to be frozen 
must be contained in a very thin vessel, 
so as to expose it more fully to the 
action of the mixture. Thus the ices 
used in confectionery are made by 
placing the cream, or sweetened water, 
in a tin, which is immersed in a bucket 
containing a mixture of powdered ice 
and half ita weight of common salt — 
move the tin about in the freezing 
mixture until the cream has sufficiently 
solidiEed. 

Freezing Mksiures. — 1. Snow or 
pounded ice, 2 parts ; chloride of 
sodium, 1. 2. Snow or pounded ice, 
5 parts; chloride of sodium, 2; sal 
ammoniac, 1. 3. Snow or pounded ice, 
12 parts; chloride of sodium and 
nitrate of ammonia, 5 of each. 4. Snow, 
8 parts, concentrated hydrochloric 
add, 5. 

Freezing Powders, — 1. 4 lbs. of sul- 
phate of soda, 2^ lbs. each of muriate of 
ammonia and nitrate of potash ; when 
about to use add double the weight of 
all the ingredients of water. 2. Equal 
parts of muriate of ammonia and nitrate 
of potash ; when required for use add 
more than double the weight of water. 
3. Nitrate of ammonia and water in 
equal proportions. 4. Carbonate of 
soda and nitrate of ammonia equal 
parts, and one equivalent of water. 

CcuT^'e Ice-making Machine. — ^It con- 
sists of an upright boiler partly filled 
with very strong ammoniacal solution, 
so strong that a glass bottle of it held 
in the hand at once gives o£f bubbles or 
gas. From the top of this rises a tube 
to about the same height as the boiler. 
This tube ends in a sinaller one, which 
bends down to level of top of the boiler, 
and is inserted into a cylindrical vessel 
Kept at a distnnce of about a foot and a 



half from the boiler. This cylinder has 
a smaller one riveted into it, in which 
the tm containing the water to be frozen 
is to be inserted. The whole of the 
machine is hermetically closed, so as to 
allow no escape of the gas. llie boiler 
IS put on a charcoal fire, and when a 
thermometer shows the temperature to 
have risen to the proper point the 
solution is converted into gas at a great 
pressure. The boiler is removed from 
the fire, and placed in a tnh of cold 
water ; the tin of liquid to be frozen is 
placed m the cylinder, and the gas 
begins to condense. In a cei*tain tinke, 
according to the coolness of the water in 
the tub, such a great degree of cold is 
produced by the condensation that the 
contents of the tin are frozen solid. In 
hot countries the water in the tub must 
be changed two or three times as it gets 
warm. Instead of water, cream, or 
bottles of beer or wine may be placed in 
the cylmder. The wine, not requiring 
to be frozen, may remain only a short 
time, and then be replaced by a second 
or third edition, till the gas is com- 
pletely condensed. The solution lasts 
many years. The boiler can be filled 
again, but it is a very troublesome 
operation, as the moment a soldering 
iron is brought near the aperture, the 
gas begins to escape ; still it has been 
done. 

To Preaerve Ice. — 1. Put the ice on a 
dish jmd cover it with a napkin, then 
set the dish upon a feather bed or 
pillow, and place another bed or pillow 
on the top of it. In this way s few 
pounds of ice may be kept for a week 
or more. 2. Wrap the ice in a piece of 
old flannel, and if not required imme- 
diately bury it in the ground. 

Ice Houae. — If possible, diooee fin* the 
site of an ice house the north-east side 
of a hill or plantation, or the inside of 
a plantation where it would be perfectly 
shaded with trees ; then have the earth 
excavated to the required size, and, in 
addition, sufiident to allow of a double 
wall being built with from 6 in. to 1 ft. 
space l^tween each wall. The shape 
may be either an inverted cone or a 
square ; whichever form is used, there 
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miut be perfect drainage insured from 
the bottom of the well, so that the ice 
will be kept dry. It can be arched 
orer at top and covered with earth, or 
roofed wiUi timber and well thatched 
with straw. The entrance should be 
by double doors, with the space between 
filled with straw ; the inner door should 
be perfectly air-tight. In storing see 
that the ice is well smashed and pounded 
into the well, as upon this will depend 
a great deal its keeping properties. 

BoldeTn.-^Solder for Jewellers. — 
Melt together in a crucible 19 parts 
fine silver; copper, 1 part; and brass, 
10 parts. 

SUver Solder for Flating.^ldeli to- 
gether 10 dwts. of brass, and 1 oz. of pure 
silver. 

Gold Solder, — Melt together pure 
gold, 12 parts ; pure silver, 2 parts ; and 
copper, 4 parts. Fuse together 3 parts 
gold, 2 parts silver, 1} copper, then add 
J part zinc, for a solder that will flow 
at a dull red heat, suitable for gold 
brooches, guards, &c. 

Hard ISolders. — 1. 2 parts of good 
silver and 1 of ordinary brass pins, well 
melted, is a good, useful, jewellers' hard 
solder ; but it must not be melted more 
than once. 2. Hard silver solder com- 
posed of 4 parts of fine silver and 1 of 
<K>pper, made into an allov and rolled 
into sheets, is very difficult of fusion. 
These alloys are run into convenient 
bars or strips for use. Silver solders 
are used for soldering silver-work, gold, 
steel, and gun-metal. A neater seam is 
produced with the hard silver solders 
than with soft solders. 

Soldering Jewellery, — 1. Jewellers 
, solder with gold of a lower title than the 
article to be soldered — ^borax, flax, and 
blowpipe, enveloping the other part 
with tissue-paper and whitening. 2. 
"Oilding by simple immersion, 1 dwt. fine 
gold, very small ; put into a saucer, add 
I oz. muriatic acid, \ oz. nitric add ; 
keep the saucer over a slow fire till the 
gold is dissolved, move the saucer till 
the acid evaporates and leaves the gold 
dry in dark red crystals around the 
«aucer ; then add 1 oz. cvanide of potas- 
sium, dissolve in ] pint of boiling water ; 



pour this over the crystals in the saucer 
to wash them ofi^, let it all run into a 
basin, stir, and it is fit for use ; lay the 
object to be gilt on a small bit of clean 
zinc. Put in bath, remove in a minute, 
scratch - brush, immerse again for a 
minute, scratch-brush, wash in boiling 
water, dry out with boxwood dust. 

SoLDERiKO Silver. — Solder, — Fine 
silver, 2 parts ; brass wire, 1 part ; melt 
the silver first in a crucible, when it is 
melted put the brass wire in the crucible, 
it will soon melt and mix with the 
silver ; put a little borax with it, and 
give it a good heat for about 10 minutes, 
then pour it in the skillet and pass it 
through the flattening mills until it 
becomes the thickness of a threepenny 
piece, when it is ready for use. 

Soidera of various Hardness, — 1. 
Hardest; silver, 4 parts; copper, 1 
part ; fuse together. 2. Hard ; sterling 
silver, 3 parts ; melt, add brass wire, 1 
part: 3. Soft; silver, 2 parts, melt; 
add brass wire, 1 part, this is generally 
used ; some add a little arsenic, to make 
it whiter and more fusible, but it be- 
comes less malleable and more injurious. 

4. Pure tin, or tin solder, 2 parts lead 
to 1 part tin, used for inferior work. 

5. Fine brass, 6 parts ; silver, 5 ; zinc, 2. 
Soldering German Silver.---Cie»n the 

places where you want the solder to run 
by scraping, then paint it with spirits 
of salts, to which add, before using, a 
small piece of zinc ; put a piece of pewter 
solder on, and direct the flame of the 
gas or lamp on the article. The solder 
will run into the places which have 
been touched by the spirits of salts. 

Solder, — 5 parts Gei-man silver, 4 
parts zinc. Melt, run into thin cake^ 
and powder. 

Silver Solder for Plated Metat.—Ueit 
together 10 dwts. of brass and 1 oz. of 
pure silver. 

Best Soft Solder for Cast Britantiia 
Ware.— Tin, 8 lbs. ; lead, 5 lU. 

White Solder for fiii/wr.— Silver, 1 ox. 
tin, 1 oz. 

Pewter and Britannia Metal, — 10 
parts tin, 5 parts lead, bismuth, 1 to 3 
parts. 

Soldering 2i*ic. — The parU to be 
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soldered miist be well cleaned and 
bright ; tin the copper soldering iron by 
rubbing it while hot in dry hydrochlo- 
rate of ammonia with a globule of solder. 
First wet the parts to be soldered with 
a solution of chloride of zinc For zinc 
plates use the add alone ; next apply the 
solder, rubbing it with the iron till it 
unites with the metal. The solder for 
zinc is composed of 2 parts tin and 1 of 
lead. 

Solder for Tin P/ates.—Tin, 2 parts; 
lead, 1 part. Add 1 part bismuth if 
desired to use for pewter. 

Soft Solders.— /So/* Gold Solder is 
''omposed of 4 parts gold, 1 of silrer, 
and 1 of copper. It can be made softer 
by adding brass, but the solder becomes 
more liable to oxidize. 

Soft Silver Solder. — ^A strong, easy- 
flowing and white solder for jewellers' 
use b composed of lead, 1 part ; and tin, 
2 p^rts.. When the lead is melted put 
in the tin, and then throw in a small 
piece of rosin as a flux. In soldering 
iine work wet the pai*ts to be joined 
with muriatic acid in which as much 
zinc has been dissolved as the acid will 
take up. It is cleaner than the old 
method of using Venice turpentine or 
rosin. 

Soft Soldering Copper, or Pewter, — 
Copper, pewter, tin, lead, and brass, can 
be soldered with spirits of salts, which 
has been killed with zinc, for a flux. 
This will solder anything but zinc itself^ 
for which free acid must be used. The 
killed spirits may remain open to the 
air for weeks without deterioration. 

Plumbers? Soft Solder is composed of 
tin and lead in equal parts. 

Bdrd Solder.— -Co^^T, 2 parts ; zinc," 
1 part. 

Chemical Soidering. — ^A neat iQode of 
soldering for small articles ;— Cut a 
piece of tin-foil the size of the surfaces to 
be soldered ; dip a feather in a solution 
'^f sal ammoniac, and paint over the sur- 
faces of the metal ; then place them in 
•heir proper position, with the tin-foil 
Detween ; put it so arranged on a piece 
of iron hot enough to melt the foil; 
when cold they will be found firmly fas- 
tened together. 



Solder for SteelJoints.'—Take 19 dwts. 
of fine silver, 1 ditto of copper, 2 ditta 
of brass ; melt under a coat of charcoal 
dust. This solder possesses several ad- 
vantages over the usual spelter solder or 
brass, as it fuses with less heat, and 
has a better appearance than brass. 

Soldering vrithout Heat, — ^Take 1 oz. 
of ammoniac and 1 of common salt, an^ 
equal quantity of calcined tartar, and 
3 oz. of antimony. Pound well together 
and sift. Put this in a piece of linen, 
and enclose it well round with fullers' 
earth about an inch thick; let it dry,^ 
then put it in one crucible covered by 
another crucible, over a slow fire, to get 
hot by degrees. Keep up the fire until 
the contents of the crucible- get red 
hot and melt. Then let it cool gra- 
dually, and, when cold, pound the mix- 
ture. When you wish to solder any- 
thing, put the two pieces you want to 
join together on a table close to one 
another. Make a cinist of fullers' earth, 
so that, passing under the joint and 
holding to each piece, it shall be open at 
the top. , Then throw some of the pow- 
der between and over the joint. Dissolve 
some borax in some hot wine, and with 
a feather dipped in the solution mb the 
powder at the place of joint. It will 
immediately boU up. As soon as the 
boiling stops the consolidation is made* 
The calcined tartar is made by placing 
crude tartar in a covered crucible, and 
raising it to a low red heat. Allow it 
to cool gradually. 

Chloride of Zinc Soldering Fluid.— 1. 
Muriatic acid with zinc dissolved in it 
till it will take no more. 2. Dissolve 
zinc in hydrochloric acid until the acid 
will dissolve no more. 

Solder for Tinware. — ^The linmg of 
tea-chests makes a good solder for tin- 
ware, being made of tin and lead in 
about the proper proportions. 

To Braxe Steel and Iron without Beat, 
— ^Take i oz. fluoric acid, 2 oz. of brass 
filings, and 1 oz. of steel filings. Put 
them all into the fluoric acid; touch 
each part of the work with the mixture, 
and put them together. Take care thai 
the fluoric acid is put into an earthera 
vessel 
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Soldering Iron and Lead Pipei. — ^File 
the end of the iron pipe bright, then see 
that the solderiBg iron — which should 
be at Urge a one as can be got — is well 
tinned ; this is important in all soldering 
operations. Having the iron ready, and 
as hot as it will bear, wet the part to be 
tinned with a little spirits of salt that 
has had as much zinc chippings put ia 
it as it will dissolve, then apply the 
•older with the iron ; the pipe will have 
to be very hot with the iron b^i'e it 
will tin ; it would be as well to tin the 
iron pipe with a little block tin or 
pewter, if available. If any difficulty is 
fbvnd in tinning the iron pipe, a little 
powdered sal amuMniac can be sprinkled 
over it when very hot, which would 
assist the tinning; this done, the lead 
pipe must be widened out so as to form 
a lip all round the iron pipe, and soldered 
round with fine solder, taking care to 
keep the heat of the iron on the iron 
pipe rather than the lead ; or a plumber's 
joint may be made by pouring on a 
qnaatity of plumbers' solder from a 
ladle, and wiping off the superfluous 
solder with a greased cloth. 

^rosf Solder for /ro».— The plates of 
brass are to be melted between the 
pieces that are to be joined. If the work 
be very fine, as when two leaves of a 
broken saw are to be brazed together, 
' cover it with pulverized borax, melted 
with water, that it may incorporate 
with the brass powder which is added to 
it ; the piece must then be exposed to 
the fire, without touching the coals, and 
heated till the brass is seen to run. 

Soldering Catt Iron to Brass, — First 
clean the iron and brass well, and then 
tin them both before placing them to- 
gether for soldering. The articles can 
be tinned by rubbing while hot with 
rosin, sal ammoniac, or muriatic acid 
with zinc dinolved in it ; then rubbing 
them over with solder. If done while 
hoi, wipe the solder off with rag ; suffi- 
cient will be left on the articles for the 
purposes required. 

Solder for Gold."!, Melt together in 
a charcoal fire, 24 grains gold, 9 grains 
pure silver, 6 gtains copper, and 3 grains 
good brass ; this makes a solder for gold 



ranging from 12 to 16 carats fine. For 
finer gold, incifease the proportion of 
gold in the composition. To make it 
darker in colour lessen the proportion of 
the silver and increase that of the copper. 
2. To 1 dwt of gold add 6 grains of 
silver, if the alloy is dark ; if light, 4| 
grains silver, } grain copper. If the 
colder is not good, ^ grain of either 
silver or copper will set it right. 

A Good Solder,— Take 1 lb. of pure 
Banca tin, and melt it, then add ^ lb. of 
clean lead, and when it is melted stir 
the mixture gently with a stick or poker, 
and pour it out into solder strips. 

Fhmiber^ iSbWdr. — Lead, 1 part; 
tin, 1. 

Ti$tman*8 Solder,— Lead, 1 do.; tin, 1. 

Fetoterers' Solder.-— Tin, 2 parts ; lead, 
1 part. 

Fellow Solder for Brass or Copper, — 
1. Copper, 1 lb.; zinc, 1 lb. 2. 
Stronger; — copper, 32 lbs.; zinc, 29 
lbs. ; tin, 1 lb. 

Solder for Copper,— Co^^Ty 10 Ibe. ; 
zinc, 9 lbs. 

Black /SWtfer.— Copper, 2 lbs.; line, 
3 lbs. ; tin, 2 oz. 

Black Solder,— Sheet brass, 20 lbs.; 
tin, 6 lbs. ; zinc, 1 lb. 

To Joint Lead Plates.— The joints ot 
lead plates may be made as follows ; — 
The edges are brought together, ham- 
mered down into a channel cut out of 
wood, and secured with a {ew tacks. 
The hollow is then scraped clean with a 
scraper, rubbed over with candle-grease, 
and a stream of hot lead is pour»i into 
it, the surface being afterwards smoothed 
with a red-hot plumbers' iron. 

Brazing and Besetting Band Saws. 
— 1. Get the edges to lay flush, and 
then braze them with a blowpipe, and 
file off all the superfluous solder. They 
should be sharpened with a three-oor^ 
nered file, and the teeth cut deep. The 
saw should be kept tight when in use, 
and slacked out when done with. 2. 
Procure a piece of charcoal, a blowpipe^ 
some spelter and borax, file the ends of 
the saw even, then file the sides so that 
one side laps over the other; fit the 
teeth opposite each other, bind H with 
iron wire to keep in place ; moisten the 
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I«p of the Mw with bonz, first diaetlTod 
in water; plaoe the saw ea the char- 
ooaI. The brc^en parts place by side of 
a gas jet, sprinkle the part previoaaly 
wetted with the q>elter, blow the flame 
of fas until the spelter runs; let it get 
oool before removal; when quite cold 
file it flat with the other part of the 
■aw^ to set the saw, drop one side on 
the ground, the other side up, and 'set on 
edge oi the rioe. 

Solder for Copper, Irony and Dark 
Bran. — Copper aiod zinc, equal parts 
melted together. For pale brass use 
more zinc. 

Fmc Soider.^TiR, 2 parts ; lead, 1 
part ; used for oopper and tin plates. 

Glazier, — Three parts lead, 1 part tin. 

Soldermg Smali Pinxss.— Such small 
articles as parts of the eye-pieoes of tele- 
soopes may be soldered by wetting them 
with a strong solation of sal ammoniac 
and patting a bit of tin-foil between the 
pieces properly placed, put on a plate of 
iron and held over a gas-light till the 
solder melts. 

£emovmg Soft Solder from Gold.-- 
Plaoe the articles in a vessel containing 
muriatic acid and allow them to remain 
in about a couple of hours; the add 
should be slightly warmed, say 90°. 
The articles would require to be re- 
ooloured or gilt afterwards. Kitric aekl 
will dissolve solder without aiEMStii^ the 
gold unless it be of very inferior quality. 

Lute for Soldermg, — ^A lute for the 
joints of iron vessels may be composed of 
60 parts of finely-siAed iron filings and 
2 of sal ammoniac in fine powder, well 
mixed with 1 part of flowers of sulphur. 
This powder is made into a paste with 
water, and immediately applied; in a 
few seconds it becomes hot, swells, dis- 
engages ammonia and hydric sulphide, 
and soon sets as hard as the iron itself. 

AUTOaSNOUS SOLDERINO, OR BOBK- 
un TOGETHEB. — The method of burning 
together only admits of limited applica- 
tion, but when successfully performed, 
the work assumes the condition of 
greatest strength, from all parts being 
alike. There is no dissimilarity between 
the several parts as when OTdinary 
solders are used, which are open to an 



objection, that the soldem expand and 
contract by beat either more or less 
than the metab to which they are 
attached. There is another objection of 
fiu: greater moment ; the solders oxidize 
either more or less freely than the 
metals, and upon which drcumstaaoe 
hinge many of the galvanic or electrical 
phenomena; and thenoe the soldered 
joints constitute galvanic drcuits, which 
in some cases caase the more oxidizable 
of the two metals to waste with the 
greater r^idity, especially when heat, 
moisture, or aods are present. In che- 
mical works this is a serious inoonve- 
nienoe, and leaden vessels and chambers 
for sulphuric add must not be soldered 
with tin solder, the tin being so much 
more freely dksolved than the lead. 
Such works were fi>rmerly burned to- 
gether by pouring hot lead on the joint, 
and fusing the parts into one mass, by 
means of a red4M>t soldering iron ; this 
is a troublesome and tedious operation. 

Pewter u sometimes burned together 
at the angles of work, that no di&rence 
of colour may exist ; one edge is allowed 
to stand a little above the ^er, a strip 
of the same pewter is laid in the angle, 
and the whole are melted together, with 
a large copper-bit, heated almost to red- 
ness ; the superfluous metal is then filed 
ofi^ leaving a well-defined angle without 
any visible joint. 

.^ross is likewise burned together; 
the rims of the large mural circles for 
observatories are sometimes cast in six 
or more segments, and attached by burn- 
ing. The ends of the segments are filed 
clean, two pieces are fixed vertically in 
a sand mould in their relative positions, 
a shallow space is left around the joint, 
and the entire charge of the crudble, 
say 30 to 40 lbs. of the melted brass, a 
little hotter than usual, is then pound 
on the joint to heat it to the tnelting 
point. The metal overflows the shallow 
chamber or hole, and runs into « pit 
prq>ared for it in the sand ; but the last 

Quantity of metal that remains solidJF 
es with the ends of the segments, and 
forms a joint as perfect as the general 
substance of the metal ; the process is 
repeated for each joint of the circle. 
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Cast Iron is likewise anited by bnrn- 
ing. To add say a flange to an iron 
pipe, a sand mould is made from a wood 
pattern, but the gusset, or chamfered 
band between the flange and tube, is 
made rather fuller than usual, to afford 
a little extra base for the flange. The 
mould is furnished with an ingate, enter- 
ing exactly on the horizontal parting of 
the mould, at the edge of the flange, 
and with a waste head or runner pro- 
ceeding upwards from the top of the 
flange, and leading orer the edge of the 
flask to a hollow or pit sunk in the sand 
of the floor. The end of the pipe is 
tiled quite clean at the place of junction, 
and a shallow nick is filed at the inner 
edge to assist in keying on the flange ; 
lastly, the pipe is plugged with the sand 
and laid in the mould. After the mould 
is closed, about six or eight times as 
much hot metal as the flanee requires is 
poured through the mould; this heats 
the pipe to the temperature of the fluid 
iron, so that on cooling, the flange is 
attach^ sufficiently firm to bear the 
ordinary pressure of the screw-bolts or 
steam. The method of burning is occa- 
sionally employed in most of the metals 
and alloys, in making small additions to 
old castings, and also in repairing trifling 
holes and defects in new ones ; it is only 
successful, however, when the pieces 
are filed quite clean, and abundance of 
fluid metal is employed, in order to 
impart sufficient heat to make a natural 
soldering. 

Waterproofing.— Jbr CfofA.— 1. 
Moisten the cloth on the wrong side 
with a weak solution of isinglass, when 
dry apply an infusion of nut-galls. 2. 
Apply a solution of soap to the wrong 
side of the cloth, when dry go over 
again with a solution of alum. 3. 
Si^vier's Process ; — Apply a solution of 
mdia-rubber dissolved in oil of turpen- 
tine; then lay on a coat of another india- 
rubber varnish made very drying by the 
addition of driers. 4. 1 lb. of sugar 
of lead, 1 lb. of alum ; pound separately, 
and mix in a basin; pour 2 quarts 
of boiling water on the mixture, let 
it stand 6 hours, and then bottle ofl 
for use. Apply to the cloth with a 



sponge or soft brush on a table till well 
saturated, and then iron it over and 
hang up to dry. 5. Take 31bs. of alum, 
and dissolve it in water, and to it add 
1 lb. of acetate of lead previously dis- 
solved. Let this stand till clear, then 
pour off the dear solution on to 1 lb. 
of glue previously dissolved in water. 
Heat up to 185% and place the cloth 
in for about ^ of an hour ; take it out 
and place in running water, afterwards 
dry. 

To make Cotton Waterproof. — ^To do 
this, without making it sticky, it must 
be dried at about 150^ Fahr. by artifi- 
cial heat. The sun will do it on a hot 
day. Set as much boiled oil as is neces- 
sary, mix enough lampblack to blacken 
it, if for black work; if yellow, use 
ground yellow ochre instead. Then lay 
the fabric on a smooth surface, and put 
the oil on with a brush, a shoe-brush is 
best ; let the first coat get quite dry be* 
fore putting on another. A little patent 
driers will make it dry quicker, say } lb. 
to a gallon of oil ; if the last coat re* 
mains sticky after it is dry, take shellac 
1 lb. to 2 quarts of water, sinmier it 
gently, and when near boiling add a 
little liquor ammonia to dissolve the 
shellac When this is cold mix a little 
lampblack for black ; if yellow use it as 
it is. If the fabric is coated over with 
this it will make it hard ; put it on with 
a sponge. Lay the oil on as thin as 
possible or it will not dry. 

Waterproofing Rick Clothe and Atm- 
ings, — Plunge the &bric into a solution 
containing 20 per cent, of soap, and 
afterward into another solution con- 
taining the same percentage of sulphate 
of copper; wash, and the operation is 
finished. 

Waterproof Cart - coverings, — The 
sheets used for covering railway and 
other wagons are rendered waterproof 
by coating them with a composition 
of 95 galls, of linseed oil, 8 lbs. of 
litharge, and 7 lbs. of umber, boiled to- 
gether for 24 hours. The mixture may 
be coloured by the addition of 8 lbs. of 
vegetable black. 

To Repair Oilskins, — ^If they are not 
painted, give them another coat of the 
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original liquids. The best is maae by 
dissolving 1 oz. of beeswax in 1 pint of 
the best boiled linseed oil over a gentle 
fire, applying it when cold with a piece 
of rag, rubbing it well in, afterwards 
nanging it up to dry, which will take 
about 4 days. If they are painted, the 
best plan is to give them another coat of 
good black paint. 

Waterproofing Fishing - lines. — Two 
parts boiled oil, 1 part gold size, put in 
a bottle, shake well, and it is ready for 
use. Apply with a piece of flannel ; 
expose to the air, and dry. After using 
the line two or three times it should 
have another coat, the application being 
repeated when necessary. 

Waterproof Paper. — Dissolve 8 oz. of 
alum and 3f oz. of Castile soap in 4 pints 
of water, and 2 oz. of gum arabic and 
4 oz. of blue, separately, in 4 pints of 
water ; mix the solutions, heat slightly, 
dip in the single sheets, which hang up 
until dry. 

Waterproof Soiutions. — 1. India- 
rubber in small pieces, 1 oz. ; boiled oil, 
1 pint • dissolve by heat, then add 1 pint 
hot boiled oil stir well, and cool. 2. Of 
beeswax and yellow rosin, 2 oz. each ; 
melt in 1 pint boiled oil. 3. Of white 
wax and spermaceti each 1 oz. ; 4 oz. 
mutton suet : melt in 1 pint of olive oil. 
These solutions should be applied to the 
articles warm, and may be used for 
waterproofing leather work of all de- 
scriptions. 

Waterproof hut not Airproof. — 1. 
Potter's Process ; — Cover the wrong side 
of the cloth with a solution of isinglass, 
alum, and soap ; when dry brush against 
the grain, and go over with a brush 
wett^ in clean water. 2. Coolejr's 
Process ; — Spread the cloth on a smooth 
sur£EU», wrong side up, rub it over with 
pure beeswax free ^m grease, until an 
even but thin coat is applied, then past 
a hot iron over it, and brush whilst still 
warm. Wearing apparel thus coated is 
waterproof, and has the advantage of not 
Wng impervious to air, the great draw- 
back of ordinary mackintoshes and 
waterproof articles. 

Manufacture of Floor-cloth. 
—The main part of the manipulation is , 



similar to calico-printing, the figures 
upon the blocks being upon a much 
larger scale, and the cloths which are 
printed being of much greater size. The 
common dimensions of a floor-doth are 
210 or 220 square yards, and hence the 
immense size and often unseemly appear- 
ance of floor-cloth works. A stout can- 
vas is chosen in the first instance. This 
is nailed to one extremity of a wooden 
frame, and stretched by means of hooks 
which are attached to the other side. 
It is then washed with a weak size, and 
rubbed over with pumice-stone. Ko 
other substance has yet been found 
which answers the purpose so well as 
this mineral. The next step is laying 
on the colour, which is performed by 
placing dabs of paint over the canvas 
with a brush, and then rubbinff or polish- 
ing it with a long peculiar-shaped 
trowel. Four coats of paint are thus 
applied in front, and three on the back 
of the cloth. To remove it from the 
frame when these processes are finished, 
a roller on the carriage is employed, 
upon which it is rolled, and conveyed to 
the extremity of the manu&ctory for 
the purpose of being printed. It is then 
gradually transferAd from the roller 
and passed over a table which is 30 ft. 
long and 4 ft. wide, and as it proceeds 
over the table, the blocks, dipped in the 
appropriate colours, are applied. Tho 
oolours used are ochre, umber, ver- 
milion, and different kinds of chrome, 
mixed up with a little linseed oil and a 
little turpentine. The number of blocks 
applied to one pattern depends upon the 
number of colours. The first mode of 
applying the patterns was by stencil 
plates. Then a combination of stencil- 
ling and hand printing was used, the 
former process being first made use of; 
afterwards a block was applied, the sten- 
cilling forming the groundwork. Sten- 
cilling is now abandoned. In printing, 
it u necessary that the cloth should 
first be rubbed over with a brush, or 
else the oolours will not adhere. Every 
square yard of good oilcloth weighs Z^ 
to 4} lbs., each gaining by the applica- 
tion of the paint 3 or 4 lbs. weight, and 
hence the quality of this manufactui*e 
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!■ judged of hj ihi% weight. Whiting is 
pftea used in spurious cloths mixed with 
oiL Cloth prepared in this way speedily 
cracks and becomes useless. Good doth, 
with a rerj stout canras, is used for 
corering Terandahs, and will last nine 
or ten years, whila spurious cloth will 
become useless in one year. Floor-cloth 
is employed to cover roois, and for 
gutters. In the latter case it is remark- 
able that water remaining in contact 
with it produces no injurious eSecU 
Painted baixe for tables is usually manu- 
factured with a smooth side, and is 
printed with blocks of a fine structure, 
resembling calico blocks. Fine canras 
is employed ; sereral coats of paint are 
laid on upon one side, and the other 
receives one coat, and is then strewed 
over with wool, or flocked, as it is 
called. 

Benderin^ Wood Incombus- 
tible. — 1. Deal boards become almost 
incombustible when painted over with a 
diluted solution of waterglass or silicate 
of soda. The waterglass b usually sold 
as a thick fluid, like honey. This may 
be thinned out with water, about six or 
seven times its own bulk. The water 
must be soft — boiled water will do— and 
apply the solution warm. In about 24 
hours apply a second coat, and perhaps 
a third. Use a new brush, and wash in 
clean water after using, or it will get 
too soft. Avoid grease or fat on the 
boards before painting them. 2. Soak 
the wood in a strong solution of alum 
and sulphate of copper. About 1 lb. of 
alum and lib. of sulphate of copper should 
be sufficient for 100 gallons of water. 
These substances are dissolved in a small 
quantity of hot water, then mixed with 
the water in the vessel m which the 
wood is to be steeped^ The timber to 
be rendered fireproof can be kept under 
the liquor by stones or any other mode 
of sinking it. All that is required is a 
water-tight vessel of sufficient dimensions 
to hold enough of the liquor to cover 
the timber, which should be allowed to 
steep for about 4 or 5 days. Afler this 
It is taken out and allowed to dry 
thoroughly before being used. 3. A 
plan of rendering the wood 4)artially 



fireproof is to whitewash it two or three 
times. 

Glue to Besi^ JVrs.^Miz a budful 
of quicklime in 4 os. of linseed oil, boil 
to a good thickness ; then spread on tin 
plates in the shade and it will become 
exceedingly hard, but may be easily dis- 
solved over the fiire, and used as ordinary 
glue. 

Ivory, — Bleaching Ivory, — ^Ivory is 
very apt to take a yellow-brown tint by 
exposure to air. 1. It maybe whitened 
or bleached, by rubbing it first with 
pounded pumice-stone and water, then 
placing it moist under a glass shade 
luted to the sole at the bottom, and ex- 
posing it to sunshine. The sunbeams 
without the shade would be apt to occa- 
sion fissures in the ivory. The moist 
rubbing and exposure may be repeated 
several times. 2. Immerse for a short 
time in water slightly mixed with sul- 
phuric acid, chloride of lime, or cklorine, 
or it may be exposed in the moist state 
to the fumes of burning sulphnr, largely 
diluted with air. Ink staina may he 
removed by repeatedly using a solution 
of quadrozalate of potasn in water. 

Jbj^eing Ivory Black, — ^If the ivory is 
well washed in an alkaline ley, and is 
then laid for several hours in a dilute 
solution of neutral nitrate of pure silver, 
with access of light, it will assume a 
black colour, having a slightly green 
cast. 2. A still finer black may be ob- 
tained by boiling the ivory for some 
time in a strained decoction of logwood, 
and then steeping it in a solution of 
red sulphate or red acetate of iron. 3. 
Immerse frequently in common black 
ink. 

Blue, — ^When ivory is kept immersed 
for a longer or shorter time in a dilute 
solution of sulphate of indigo, partly 
saturated with potash, it assumes a bine 
tint of greater or less intensity. 

(h-een. — 1. This is given by dipping 
blued ivory for a little while in solution 
of nitro-muriate of tin, and then in a hot 
decoction of fustic 2. Boil in solo- 
tion of verdigns in vinegar until dark 
enough. 

Yellow is given by impregnating the 
ivory first with the above tin mordant, 
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and then digesting it with heat in i 
btrained decoction of fustic. The oolonr 
passes into orange, if some Brazil wood 
has been mixed with the fustic A rerj 
fine unchangeable yellow maj be com- 
municated to ivory by steeping it 18 or 
24 hours in a strong solution of the neu* 
tral chromate of potash, and then plung- 
ing it for some time in a boiling-hot 
solution of acetate of lead. 

£mi may be giyen by imbuing the 
ivory first with the tin mordant, then 
plunging it in a bath of Brazil-wood, 
cochineal, or a mixture of the two. 
Lac-dye may be used with still more 
advantage to produce a scarlet tint. If 
the scarlet ivory be plunged for a little 
in a solution of potash, it will become 
cherry-red. 

Violet is given in the logwood bath 
t4> ivory previously mordanted for a 
short time with solution of tin. When 
the bath is exhausted, it imparts a lilac 
hue. Violet ivory is changed to purple- 
red by steeping it a little while in water 
containing a few drops of nitro-muriatic 
ucid. 

BrowUf as for blade, using a weaker 
solution of silver. 

Purple. — Steep in a weak neutral 
solution of terchloride of gold, and then 
expose to the light. With regard to 
dyeing ivory, it may be observed, that 
the colours penetrate better before the 
sur&ce is polished than afterwards. 
Should any dark spots appear, they may 
be cleared up by rubbing them with 
chalk ; after which the ivory should be 
dyed once more to produce perfect uni- 
formity of shade. On taking it out of 
the boiling-hot dye bath, it ought to be 
immediately plunged into cold water, to 
prevent the chance of fissures being 
caused by the heat. 

Artificial Ivory. — Make isinglass and 
orandy into a paste, with powdered egg- 
shell, very finely ground. Give it any 
<iesired colour; oil the mould, into 
which the paste' must be poured warm. 
Leave the paste in the mould until dry, 
when its appearance strongly resembles 
ivory. 

Flexile Ivory, — Immerse the ivory 
in a solution of pure phosphoric acid. 



sp. gr. 1 * 13, until it partially loses its 
opacity, then wash in cold soft water 
and dry. This renders ivory very 
fiexible, but it regains its hardness it 
long exposed to dry air. Its pliabilitr 
may, however, be restored by immeisioft 
in hot water. 

To Prepare Ivory for Mimaimre 
PaitUing. — It is usual to paint minia- 
tures upon ivory which is sold pre- 
pared for the purpose by the artists* 
colourman, after being subjected to n 
bleaching process by boiling, or ex- 
posure to the rays of the sun ; but the 
bleaching can be more expeditiously 
perfoimed by placing the ivory beiibre a 
good fire, which will dispel the wavy 
lines, if they are not very strongly 
marked, that frequently destroy the 
requisite uniformity of surface. Ivory 
of the best quality has but few of these 
wavy lines, but it is frequently ex- 
pedient to employ that of inferior 
quality. 

Defective Ivory. — By holding the 
ivory up to the light, it will be seen 
whether there are any specks or holes 
in it ; if any exist, they will be fatal 
to the success of the painting. It is 
often necessary to remove the defects 
found in the ivory in the state in which 
it is sold. To remove the marks ^f the 
saw, scrape the sur£u:e equally in every 
direction with an eraser, or an old 
razor with a fine edge, by which the 
marks of the saw are removed ; then, 
with a piece of fine cork, or a roll of 
paper, dipped in finely pulverized and 
sifted pumice, or tripoU powder and 
water, rub the ivory with a circular 
motion in every direction, until the 
surface presents one uniform tint, but 
it must not appear polished ; finish 
with a stump and a little cuttlefish 
powder carefully sifted ; then, with a 
large camel-hair pencil and water, 
wash the surface of the ivory, and it 
will be ready to receive the colours. 
To render the ivory perfectly flat, plaot 
it between two pieces of white paper, 
and subject it to pressure by placing a 
weight upon it. 

Mounting. — The ivory should be £to- 
tened at the four comers to a ' 
2 B 2 
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of cardboard, for the conTenience of 
painting on; the back of the ivory 
should be kept perfectly clean, as any 
application of gum or glue to its sur- 
face destroys the transparent quality 
upon which its usefulness depends. 
After the surface to be painted on is 
properly cleaned, it should be on no 
account touched with the fingers, as 
the employment of oz-gali to remove 
greasiness must be scrupulously avoided. 
An ivory palette is best . adapted for 
miniature painting, because the tints 
appear on it the same as when worked 
on the miniature, a matter of consider- 
able importance. 

Soaps. — ^When fats or oils are 
heated with caustic leys, a combination 
of fatty acids with alkali is formed ; 
this is designated saponification. Soaps 
are divided into hard and soft, the 
former having soda, and the latter 
potash, for their bases. The former, 
nowever, is the most extensively manu- 
factured, whilst the demand for the 
latter is limited. Acids decompob^ 
soaps, combining with their base and 
expelling the fatty acids, for these 
being insoluble m the former, float on 
the surface of the liquid. By this 
means soaps are easily analyzed. 

Vegetable Oii£. — Vegetable oils 
have been divided into two classes, the 
drying, and the fluid oils. Of the first- 
named are oil of linseed, hempseed, and 
poppy oil. Of the second, olive oil, 
palm oil, sweet almonds, and cocoanut 
oil. According to the mode of obtain- 
ing oils, they are distinguished as oils 
of the first and second pressure. Those 
of the second pressure are more ser- 
viceable to the soap manufacturer, for 
though less liquid and often mucilagi- 
nous, they contain more stearine, and 
the richer the oils are in stearine, the 
harder are the soaps they yield. 

Cocoanut Oil, — Six fatty acids have 
been discovered in the cocoa butter, 
most of which being solids, accounts 
for the great firmness of the soaps it 
forms. This &t is also remarkable as 
uniting with soda leys in any propor- 
tion, without separating fVom them. 
Owing to this property, this fat is used 



in large quantities for the makmg of 
filled soaps. It is very slow to unite 
with ley by itself; it is therefore usually 
applied in combination with tallow or 
palm oil, increasing their emollient pro- 
perties, and also giving to the tallow 
soaps a brilliant whiteness. 

Palm Oil. — ^This is of an orange 
colour, and when not rancid, of a violet 
odour. Palm oil is employed both in 
the bleached and in the natural state. 
In the bleached state it produces a soap 
of most beautiful whiteness, and rich 
with the characteristic odour of the oil. 

Bleaching Palm Oil, — ^The bleaching 
of 1000 lbs. requires 5 lbs. red chromate 
of potassa, 10 lbs. strong hydrochloric 
acid, and 2} lbs. sulphuric acid. First, 
the chromate of potassa is pulverixed 
and dissolved in hot water. The palm 
oil should then be transferred to a 
wooden tank, and heated with steam 
to 120° Fahr. The steam is turned 
off and a portion of the solution of the 
chromate of potassa is added, agitated, 
and a proportional portion of hydix)- 
chloric acid used ; at last the sulphuric 
acid. After thoroughly agitating this 
mixture for a few minutes, the oil 
changes in colour, becoming first black, 
then dark green, and soon afterwards 
light green, when a thick froth appears 
on the surface, an indication of the com- 
pletion of the process. If a sample, 
when taken out and allowed to settle, 
does not appear sufficiently bleached, an 
additional portion of the bichromate of 
potassa, with muriatic and sulphuric 
acids, should be added. The whole has 
to be left quiet for 1 hour, so that the 
solution of the resulting salts may 
settle. The clear oil is then drawn off 
into a wooden cask, mixed with some 
water, and heated again by the intro- 
duction of steam. It is again left alone 
for some time, and the fat subsequently 
drawn off. In making soaps palm oil is 
usually employed with tallow, in the 
proportion of 20 to 30 of the former to 
100 parts of the latter. It is also em- 
ployed in makmg rosin soap, to correct 
the flavour of the rosin and brighten the 
colour. 

0liv9 Oi/.— Then are three kinds. 
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namely, the rirgin oil, obtained by a 
gentle pressure of the fruit ; a second 
kind, gained bj submitting them to the 
action of hot water and pressing them 
between metallic plates previously 
heated ; and the third, an inferior kind, 
is the product of this residuum when 
boiled in water. Only the two latter 
kinds serre in the manu&cture of soaps ; 
they yield an excellent soap, esteemed for 
its fresh and agreeable odour. It is very 
extensively used by soap manufacturers 
in Marseilles and for Windsor soap. 

Oil of Poppy, — It is whitish yellow, 
of an almond taste, and is especially used 
for the manu&cture of soft soaps ; and 
in France it is employed with tallow for 
the manufacture of an imitation Mar- 
seilles soap. 

Mafurra Tallow, — It has a yellow 
colour, and an odour similar to cocoa 
butter. It is less fusible than tallow, 
and with the alkalies forms a brown 
soap. It contains a large percentage of 
solid fat. 

Animal Fats. — ^There is a great dif- 
ference in the consistency of animal fats, 
the richer they are in solid constituents 
the higher is their melting point. In 
the class of whale fishes the fats are 
generally fluid ; in the camirorous ani- 
mals, soft and rank-flavoured ; nearly 
scentless in the ruminants; usually 
white and copious in well-fed young 
animals ; yellowish and more scanty in 
the old. The fat of the kidneys is gene- 
rally harder and more compact than 
that found in the cellular tissues and 
in the boweb of animals. The colour 
and odour of the fats, of course, afiect 
the manufacture of soaps. 

Beef Tallow.'— This is tht most used 
of all animal fats ; it has a yellow tint, 
due to colouring matter, separable by 
several washings in hot water, and is 
firm, brittle, but not so white as mutton 
ouet. That rendered by steam is gene- 
rally the whitest. 

Mutton Suet — ^Mutton fat is richer 
in stearine than beef tallow, and is con- 
sequently much sought after by tallow 
as well as stearine candle manufacturers. 
Saponified with soda ley it yields a beau- 
tiful white soap, but being so rich in 



stearine it is liable to become too hard 
and brittle. In order, therefore, to ob- 
tain a more unctuous product it is gene- 
rally mixed with about 20 per cent, of 
lard or cocoanut oil, whereby a superior 
soap is obtained. 

Zoref.— Lard is an excellent material 
for soap manufacturers ; it forms a 
white, sweet, and pure soap. For the 
purpose of rendering it more frothing it 
is saponified either with tallow or cocoa- 
nut oil. 

Borse Fat. — The soap made from 
horse fat, after several successive boil- 
ings, is white and firm ; but owing to its 
peculiar odour it can only be advan- 
tageously employed in the preparation 
of palm and rosm soap. 

ione Fat. — Bones contain about 5 per 
cent, of fat, brownish white in colour, 
and of an oily consistency. Only fresh 
bones are adapted for the extraction of 
fat. They are generally split up length- 
ways by a hatchet, boiled in water, by 
means of which the fat is extracted, 
decantered, and filtered. For purifying 
bone fat, melt the fat and a small quan- 
tity of saltpetre together, and after- 
wards add suflicient sulphuric acid to 
decompose the latter. The mass scums 
very much, becomes of a light yellow 
colour, loses its noxious smell, and fur- 
nishes a fat well adapted for soaps. 

Fish Ot/.— Fish oil is used as a burn- 
ing fluid, for making soft soaps, and for 
adulterating other oils. 

Sperm Oil. — Sperm oil is found in 
commerce bleachcni and unbleached, the 
latter having a brownish appearance 
and disagreeable odour. It is easily 
saponified, and the resulting soap is rea- 
dily soluble in water. 

Oleic Acid — There are two kinds in 
commerce. The one formed by the pro- 
cess of distillation is only fit for making 
soft soap, owing to its disagreeable 
odour, whilst the other, the result of 
simple pressure, yields soaps of great 
consistency, whether saponified alone or 
with an admixture of tallow or other 
fats. It often contains a small amount 
of sulphuric acid, hence it ought to be 
washed with some weak ley before 
using it. 
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Ela%dic Add. — Bf tae action ef h jpo- 
nttno acid upon oleic acid, a pearly 
white crystalline raUtance is obtaiaed 
of tlie consistence of tallow, and termed 
elaidie acid. It has been foniid equally 
serviceable to both soap and candle ma- 
Bu^Msturers. 

Of Potassa, Soda, astd Caustic 
Soda. — Potassa. — This is called in com- 
merce vegetable alkali, sal tartar, pearl- 
ash, potash, and hydrated protoxide of 
potassinm. fhe sal tartar is simply pu- 
rified pearlash. Potash is derived from 
certain pl^uits, and especially &om forest 
trees. These are cut down, converted 
tato ashes, and lixiviated. The liquor 
4ius obtained is evaporated until it is 
brought to a solid state. This residue 
is subjected to the heat of a reverbera- 
tory furnace^ for the purpose of drying 
it completely and freeing it from its sul- 
phur and organic particles. In this 
state it is sold as pearlash. 

Soda. — Soda is of more importance to 
the manufacturer of soap than potash, 
because he could not niake hard soap 
vrithout it. The amount of native soda 
is gradually decreasing, and inadequate 
to supply the increasing demand. A 
small quantity is product from the in- 
cineration of certain plants, but the 
largest portion now used is acquired 
from the transformation of salt. The 
best quality of native soda is generally 
imported from Spain and the Levant, 
and known as barilla. It contains from 
15 to 30 per cent, of carbonate with a 
little sulphuret, and is nuxed with sul- 
phate and muriate of soda. It is con- 
sidered superior to the artificial, as the 
hard soap made with it is found to be 
less brittle and more plastic 

Soda Ash, — ^l%e method of manufac- 
turing soda ash is based upon the pre- 
paration of sulphate of soda from salt, 
its transformation into crude carbonate 
of soda, designated black ash, and the 
purification of the crude soda by lixivia- 
tion, evaporation, and calcination. The 
jHwiuct thus obtained is white ash, or 
soda ash. 

Cctttttio Soda can be purchased either 
as a solid or a liquid. In the latter 
state it IS called concentrated ley, and 



I soapmakers find it a convenient com- 
modity, as it saves them the trouble of 
preparing it themselves. A. certain 
weif ht of caustic soda represents a 
larger amount of soda combining with 
the fats than the ordinary soda. Both 
red and white are of equal value, for 
when the red caustic soda is dissolved, 
the colouring matter generally settles 
at the bottom, and the liquid beoomes 
entirely clear. 

TESTiNa THB Chehicais.— To esti- 
mate the oommercial \'alue of soda ash 
or potash, or solid caustic soda, it is ne- 
cessary to ascertain the amount of water 
they contain, the amount of caustic and 
carbonated alkali ; the foreign sobstonoes 
in them. 

To Estimate the Amount of Water.-^ 
One hundred grains of the alkali are 
heated in an iron cs^Kule over suitable 
heating apparatus, until all the water 
is expelled, which may be tested by a 
plate of cold glass held for a moment 
over the capsule, when whatever vapour 
rises from the heated material wiU be 
condensed on its surface. After all the 
water is thus driven ofi^ the loss of 
weight will indicate the amount of 
water in every 100 grains of material, 
and the absolute weight of the dried 
sample will be the percentage of alkali 
contained in the crude material ; the 
loss will indicate the percentage of 
water contained therein. 

To Estimate the Amount of Caustic 
cmd Carbonated AlkaH, — It is Tery im- 
portant to asoertain if there is only 
caustic alkali or only carbonated alkali, 
as well as the amount of each. For 
example, if a potash or soda is only one- 
third caustic, and two-thirds carbonated 
alkali, the latter must be changed into 
the caustic state before it can be used in 
soapmaking. It is best first to deter- 
mine the amount of caustic alkali. Con- 
centrated alcohol will only dissolve 
caustic soda, and not in any way affect 
the other ingredients always found in 
commercial potash, soda, or caustic soda. 
Take 100 grains of commercial soda, 
reduce them to powder in a glass mor- 
tar, put half of it in a flask, with the 
addition ot 1 ob. of alcohol of ^5 per 
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cent. ; shake all well together, and let 
stand for a few hours, afterwards trans- 
fer the liqnid floating on the top care- 
fully into an evaporating oapsnle of por- 
celain, and let it qoicklj eraporate over 
a lamp, gradnally increasing the tern- 
peratnre until nothing more evaporates ; 
when cooled, immediately weigh the 
capsule to ascertain the actual amount 
of caustic soda which the sample con- 
tained. Before the evaporating process 
is commenced, in order that nothing is 
lost, a little alcohol should be mixed with 
the deposit in the flask, and being filtered 
added to the liquid which had already 
been transferred. In estimating the 
amount of carbonated alkali, it is requi- 
site to determine, first, the actual 
amount of alkali existing in the soda or 
potash, and this being ascertained, the 
quantity of carbonated alkali is reduced 
by calculation. Fifty grains of the alka- 
line sample are to be dissolved in a flask 
containing 2 oz. of water. Next weigh 
out, on a watch-glass, 100 grains of 
well-crystallized oxalic add, reduced to 
a fine powder. Small portions of this 
powder are to be added at a time to the 
tdkaline solution, shaking the liquid 
between each addition, or stirring it 
with a glass rod, heating and testing it 
with litmus paper till the latter be- 
comes slightly reddened, while the 
liquid is hot. The residue of the oxalic 
add is then weighed, and supposing it 
is 43 grains, it is obvious that to satu- 
rate the alkali in the 50 grains of the 
sample, 57 grains of oxalic acid were 
consumed; 7*87 grains of fxalic add 
are capable of saturating or removing 
the alkaline reaction of 5 grains of 
caustic soda, or 7 grains of caustic po- 
tassa. 

To Determine the Nature of Foreign 
Ingredients. — ^These may be soluble or 
insoluble. As they are not taken up by 
the ley, the soapmaker need care nothing 
about the insoluble substances. Gene- 
rally the soluble ones are found to be 
chlorides or sulphates. The former are 
detected by adding a solution of nitrate 
of silver to a dear solution of the 
substance to be examined, which has 
been previotisly slightly addulated with 



chemically pure nitric add, and if there 
is chloride of potassium or salt present, 
a white curdy predpitate will be 
formed, which, by exposure to Ught, 
becomes first violet, and afterwards 
black. Sulphates are detected by first 
neutralizing the solution with nitric 
add and then adding a solution of 
chloride of barium, a fine heavy white 
precipitate is formed. To many it u ot 
importance to ascertain if there is any 
sulphide of sodium, because a potash or 
soda containing it would be unfit for the 
manufacture of white soap. It is often 
detected in the potash and soda, but 
never in the caustic soda. Its presence 
will be indicated by the development of 
hydrosulphuric acid, on adding an add 
to a solution of the alkali, a gas very 
much resembling rotten eggs in its 
smell. VThere the odour of the gas 
fails to aflbrd suflkient proof of the 
presence of hydrosulphuric add, the 
application of the following reagent will 
remove all doubt. The air suspected to 
contain it is tested by placing in it a 
small slip of paper, moistened with a 
solution of acetate of lead ; if the gas iti 
present, the slip will be covered with a 
thin, brownish black, shining film or 
sulphide of lead. 

Preparation or the Lsts. — Water. 
— Only spring or river water should 
be used in making soap. It must also 
be perfectly clear, otherwise clear ley 
cannot be produced. It must be free 
from organic matters, for these are 
often dissolved, and, though imper- 
oeptible, soon cause the water to become 
putrid. Nearly all waters contain 
mineral matters in solution. When 
such waters are used, thovgh the leys 
are equally good, there will be a Iom of 
material in proportion to the quantity 
of alkali neutralized. A water contain- 
ing more than twelve grains of such 
substances in one gallon, should be 
rejected. 

Leye, — ^Ley is an aqueous solution of 
caustic soda or potassa, by the agency 
of which the chemical decompodtion of 
the fat and its eooversion to soap are 
efiected. Caustic soda is a oommerdal 
oomnodity, but it may happen that the 
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■oapmaker will hare to prepare his own 
lejs. 1. Reduce the soda or potassa 
into small pieces, mix it with slacked 
lime, let it stand 24 hoars, and then 
leach it ont with water. For this pur- 
pose large tanks are used, haying a 
perforata floor, placed from two to four 
inches above the bottom, and corered 
with a layer of straw, on which is 
poured the mixture of lime with the 
alkali. A faucet is inserted between 
this perforated floor and the bottom, by 
means of which the liquor can be drawn 
off. The leys prepared in this way are 
never perfectly caustic; whilst in this 
process more lime is requisite than 
when the following method is adopted, 
which gives a perfectly caustic soda. 
2. The potash or soda, not too concen- 
trated a solution, should be thoroughly 
brought together with lime-milk, this 
process being assisted by heat. Insoluble 
carbonate of lime forms, which settles 
at the bottom. There should not be 
more tiian about 15 per cent, of alkali 
in the solution, otherwise a portion dt 
the carbonated alkali will remain un- 
decomposed. For the thorough decora- 
position of the carbonates of the alkalies, 
the process of boiling must be con- 
tinuous and uninterrupted, and the 
lime cf a milkv consistency. To ascer- 
tain whether the ley is caustic, take a 
test-glass full, let it stand till cool, then 
filter, and drop into the clear liquid 
some nitric acid ; if it effervesces, the 
ley is not caustic ; the boiling has to be 
continued till the portion* taken from 
the kettle shows, when Altered, no 
escape of carbonic acid, if nitric acid be 
added. As soon as no carbonic acid 
escapes from the ley, the Are should be 
taken out, the liquor carefully covered, 
and suffered to remain undisturbed for 
12 or 15 hours, so that the lime may 
settle. After this, the clear liquor 
should be transferred by a siphon into 
a wooden vat, lined inside with sheet 
lead, and having a perforated £dse 
bottom, and cock fitted near the bottom 
so that the clear ley may be drawn off. 
The lime used must not have been 
exposed to the atmosphere; only the 
^^uantity actually required should be 



slacked at a time, because the hydrate 
of lime, as well as the leys, loses its 
causticity when exposed to the air. 
For 100 lbs. of crystallized soda 24 lbs. 
of quick-lime are required ; for 100 lbs* 
of pearlash, double that quantity ; and 
for 100 lbs. of soda ash, 60 lbs. will be 
required. For the transformation of 
pearlash or soda into caustic leys^ 
more or less quick-lime is necessary, 
according to the amount of carbonated 
alkalies they contain, and an excess of 
lime will do no harm. 

Kettles. — ^These are made of wood, 
wrought iron, cast iron, or bricks, lined 
with glazed stone. Their dimensions 
vary, but the larger the kettle the 
better, as much labour, fuel, and ley are 
thus saved. The shape is cylindrical, 
widest at the top, having a faucet for 
the purpose of discharging the spent 
ley. 

Brick Kettles are best in one respect, 
they retain heat the longest daring the 
paste operation. The bottom of these 
can be composed of brick when steam 
is employed, in other cases a metallic 
bottom is necessary. If steam is em- 
ployed, the superheated is preferable, 
as it can be introduced directly into the 
material, assisting the heating process, 
and causing a more forcible agitation ot 
the ingredients than manual exertion 
can accomplish. 

Cast-Iron Kettles are used in small 
factories. In large estnblishments the 
lower portion is made of cast iron, and 
the upper of wood or brick. In pur- 
chasing kettles entirely of cast iron, 
the thinnest should be selected, as they 
are always composed of finer grain, 
and can be more easily filed than the 
thicker. 

Sheet-Iron Kettles will last longer 
than cast iron. Those of the best soft 
sheet iron should be selected, the 
bottom piece being from 4 'to } in. 
in thickness, and the sides from -^ to 
i in., according to the dimensions. A 
soft sheet-iron boiler, carefully cleaned 
after each operation, will last 5 or 6 
years, or longer, without requiring any 
repairs. 

Beating the Pom toith Open J^re,-^ 
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In kettles for soap boiling, the heat 
nmst be confined to the bottom, for if 
it is allowed to circulate round the 
sides, the ingredients will be burnt. In 
oraer to concentrate the heat, it is 
necessary that the grate is placed in 
the centre of the hearth and rerticallj 
below the kettle. The inside of the 
fireplace must be built of refractory 
bricks, so that the heat may be thrown 
back below th6 bottom of the kettle. 
The ftiel employed must be that which 
produces the most heat and the least 
Hnme, hard coal should be selected. 
The openings through which the pro- 
ducts of combustion enter the chimney 
should possess together the same surface 
as the grate* this is the best way to 
obtain a good draught and effect a com- 
plete combustion of the fuel. 

Heating Pans voith Steam, — Both 
ordinary and superheated steam are 
employed ; the latter is preferable, be- 
cause the heat can then be introduced 
directly into the material, whereas 
oi*dinary steam has to be condensed 
through a worm, or conveyed inter- 
mediately under a kettle with a double 
bottom, and a tub for the discharge of 
the condensed rapour. By applying 
superheated steam both time and iiiel 
are saved ; high-pressure steam mingling 
with the fat increases the necessary 
agitation of all the ingredients, thus ex- 
{Hediting saponification. A steam-boiler 
8 ft. long and 3 ft. in diameter, with 
two atmospheres pressure, will manu- 
facture weekly 100 cwt. of soap. 
Among other advantages of steam, not 
only can wooden vessels be used, but 
the temperature can be regulated by stop- 
cocks; the fats combine more readily 
and rapidly with the alkalies; the 
boiling is uniform throughout the whole 
mass, and the soap never bums. 

BoiLiKO Soap. — The Paste.— This 
operation is to produce a preliminary 
combination of fat and ley. Some soap- 
makers use during the whole operation 
.1 ley of the same strength, while others 
commence with a weak ley, then use one 
of middle strength, and finish with a 
strong one. In the first case, a ley is 
employed of 10 to 15*^ B. In the second, 



of 7 to 10°, 15 to 18°, and 18 to 25° B., 
successively. In some cases, as for 
red oil soap, very strong leys are em- 
ployed, say of 25 to 30° B. ; usually the 
fat is first put in the pan and then the 
ley is added. For the paste operation, 
no leys should be used containing foreign 
salts, such as are found in inferior kinds 
of soda, for it u then very difficult to 
form a union of the fats with the ley, 
and no good sud is obtained. But when 
the soap has been separated from the 
ley by salt, leys containing salt may be 
used. In saponifying red oil, salty leys 
mayalsol>e employed from the beginning. 
It is imperative in all operations that 
the ley should be caustic, because car- 
bonate of soda will not unite with fat. 
For transforming 100 lbs. of fat into 
soap, about 14 lbs. of caustic soda are 
necessary, but generally more is em- 
ployed, because the soda used u never a 
pure hydrate of soda. The quantity of 
ley taken is also differently regulated by 
the manu&cturers. Some add the whole 
amount of ley at the commencement, 
others add it gradually in small quanti- 
ties. This last mode is preferable. From 
time to time, in order to test it, a drop 
of the paste should be put on the tip of 
the tongue, when, if there still is free 
alkali in it, a burning sensation will be 
produced, in which case the boiling 
must be continued until the soap gives 
a sweetish taste. More ley should then 
be added, under constant stirring, until 
the entire quantity is consumed. At 
this stage the contents of the kettle are 
transformed into a homogeneous, clear 
liquid, in which neither ley nor fat can 
be discovered. If the liquid is perfectly 
clear, it shows that the right proportion 
of fat and ley has been applied. Should 
saponification progress too slowly, a 
weak ley of from 1 to 2° B. may be 
added, and soap scraps will facilitate the 
combination of the fat with the alkali. 
By heating with an open fire, it some- 
times happens that a portion of the 
paste, when it thickens, sticks to the 
bottom of the vessel and bums. This 
is indicated by a black smoke passing 
off here and there with the vapour. 
When this occurs, the fire should forth^ 
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with be redooed, and some gallons of the 
strongest ley added to prerent further 
mischief. Bj these means a slight sepa- 
ration of the'soap from the lej is occa^ 
•ioned, and the contact between the 
former and the metallic surface de- 
atrojed. In all cases the paste opera- 
tion is complete, when, on taking ont 
the stirring rod, the paste no longer 
drops from it, but slides down in long 
threads. 

Cutting tip tJte Pan. — ^This Is done by 
stirring into the ingredients of the soap- 
kettle either soda ley containing salt, or 
a solution of salt, or dry salt. The 
separation is founded npon the insolu- 
bility of the soap in brine or strong 
caustic leys, whereas weak leys would 
dissolre it. Of all soaps the cocoanut 
oil is the most remarkable, for, being 
dissolved by a brine solution, it is pecu- 
liarly serviceable for washing in salt 
water, whence its name, marine soap. 
This soap becomes so hard, that when 
separated from the glycerine, it cannot 
be cut with a knife, and consequently 
the salting operation should not be per- 
formed, but the soap boiled in strong 
ley with one water. The following is the 
method by which the salting operation 
is effected ; — One workman gradually 
adds the brine or dry salt, while another 
agitates the paste with a stirring rod 
from below upwards. This is done 
under gentle boiling. It is essential to 
add the salt in the right proportion; 
the whole amount requisite should not 
be stirred in at once, but in portions of 
about one-sixth. After half of it has 
l>een dropped in, the soap should be 
allowed to boil for about 10 minutes 
before any addition is made. According 
to concentration, 12 to 16 lbs. of salt 
are necessary for 100 lbs. of fat, to 
separate the formed soap from the sur- 
plus of water. The separation is perfect, 
when the aqueous portion is observed 
to run off from the curdy mass ; when a 
sample is taken with a spatula, it is not 
of an adhesive character whilst hot ; 
and when, on placing some in the palm 
of the hand, and rubbing it with the 
thumb, it hardens into firm scales. The 
termination of the process is also indi- 



cated when the surface splits up into 
several fields, separated from each Other 
by doep furrows, in which there is not 
the fresh and soft appearance of froth, 
but of dry slabs. The fire should be 
extinguished when the soap, hitherto 
covered with froth and bubbles, suddenly 
sinks, and the froth breaks up into 
roundish massive grains, distinctly sepa- 
rated from each other and from the 
saline solution. The salting being com- 
pleted, let the mass remain quiet for 
several hours, and then the under-ley 
may be drawn off by the faucet. 

Clear Boiling. — ^This operation is to 
obtain hardness, consistency, and com- 
plete neutrality of the soap. Ck>mmence 
to boil the paste gently with tolerably 
strong leys. Some manufacturers pro- 
portion the quantity of ley to be used, 
and having put in the first, boil for 8 
hours or so, then draw off the ley, put 
in the second, boil again, draw off, and 
so on. Should the soap, during the 
intervals, become too liquid, which may 
happen if a too weak ley has been ap- 
plied, some handfuls of salt most be 
added, or the soap boiled with a weak 
ley containing salt. After each addition 
of ley, there should be, in taking up a 
portion by the spatula, some difficulty 
in running off the ley. Should this not 
be the case, water must be added, where- 
upon a quicker union of the alkali with 
the fat will be obtained. The process is 
terminated when large, regular, and dry 
scales appear on the surface, and when 
these give elastic, brilliant, white scales^ 
and are easily pulverized by rubbing 
them in the palms of the hands. The 
•oap should then be covered, left for 
some time, and eventually removed in 
the ladles. 

Marbitng. — ^The formation of reins In 
the soap is produced, either as the effect 
of the ley itself, or by the addition of 
foreign substances to the soapy ptat«. 
Some kinds of sodas employed in the 
manufacture of soaps contain both the 
sulphuret of iron and sodium. In saponi- 
fication a chemical combination takes 
place between these and the fatty adds. 
These diffuse themselves throughovt the 
mass, together with blaok sulphuret of 
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iron, and being held in intimate sospen- 
sion, form bluish yeini in the white 
gronnd, thus giTmg to the soap the 
appearance of marble. In Castile soap 
these in coarse of time, after exposure 
to the atmosphere, assnme a brownish 
oolour, a change cansed bj oxidation. 
If the soda employed does not contain 
those constituents in itself, sulphate of 
protoxide of iron, or copperas, previoosl j 
disMlred, is introduced into the soapy 
paste, say 4 oz. of the dry substance to 
100 lbs. of fat. By the chemical union 
of this oxide with the sulphuret of 
sodium, always existing in the crude 
soda, the colouring principle of marbling 
IS pi^uoed. Mottled soap, made as 
above, contains necessarily less water 
than any other soap, as a superabund- 
ance of water would have precipitated 
the colouring matter, and rendered veio- 
ing impossible. For successful marbling, 
a thorough practical knowledge is abso- 
lutely requisite. The essential point is 
to run the soap into the frames as soon 
as it presents the indications necessary 
for obtaining a good marbling. The 
eye u the b«t guide in this respect, as 
there are no precise regulations lor this 
operation. The interspersion of the blue 
with the red veins is effected by stirring 
9ome pulverized colcothar into the soap, 
after marbling in the ordinary way. 

PeUmzt^s Process. — ^When crystallized 
sulphuret of sodium is brought together 
with neutral fats, they are saponified at 
ordinary temperature and in a very 
short time. A mixture of equal parts 
of crystallized sulphide of sodium, olive 
oil, and water, produces after 10, some- 
times aftw 5 or 6, days a thoroughly 
saponiBed paste, consisting of soap, gly- 
cerine, sulph-hydrate of sodium, and 
the snrplns of monosnlphoret of sodium. 
When subjected to heat, sulphuretted 
hydrogen will escape, and soap remain. 
In this case, one equivalent of sulphide 
of sodium produces the same quantity 
ef soap as one equivalent of pure caustic 
toda, but it is not at all necessary to 
Biake use of crystallized and chemicallv 
pun sulphide of sodium, as that which 
U obtained by decomposing the sulphate 
of aoda by charcoal can be employed. 



It is much cheaper than the caustic 
soda. The appearance of the soap made 
in this way is exactly the same as that 
made in the ordinary way ; but it retains 
a disagreeable smell not easily destroyed. 
For o^inary purposes, however, such as 
scouring woollen fabrics, this kind of 
soap may well be used. 

SaponiJUxUioH by Agitaikm. — ffawes. 
— ^Twenty gallons of ley, of 1'125 sp. 
gr., are employed for every 100 lbs. of 
tallow. The apparatus consists of a 
cylinder 6 feet in diameter and 12 feet 
in length, and is capable of working 2| 
tons of tallow. Through the cylinder, 
lengthwise, a shaft extends, provVied 
with radiating arms, to which aa oscil- 
lating or rotatory motion is communi- 
cated. Convenient doors are attached 
for charging and emptying the cylinder. 
After charging the vess^ agitation is 
continued for about 3 hours, when the 
whole is left undisturbed for a time, 
and ultimately removed into an open 
boiler, and completed in the ordinary 
way. 

Oossages Process. — ^The boiling of the 
paste is effected by blowring steam into 
the bottom of the pan, and the mixture 
is treated with successive additions of 
stronger ley, undergoing between each 
a thorough boiling, until the fatty 
matter has taken up all the soda pos- 
sible, and has thus become completely 
converted into soap ; the excess of ley 
settles at the bottom of the pan, and is 
drawn off. The charge of soap is then 
drawn off from the pan without hand 
labour, by means of air pressure ; the 
top of the pan is closed by a cover, the 
joint being made air-tight by an india- 
rubber packing ring, ai^ compressed air 
is forced into the top of the pan by a 
pump, whereby the entire liquid mass 
of soap, amounting to as much as 20 
tons, is expelled &om the pan, being 
forced up through a discharge pipe 
passing through the cover, nnd flows 
through a long trough into the moulds. 
These are 45 inches long, 15 inches 
wide, and 52 inches high, each eontain- 
ing I a ton of soap, and are made simply 
of 4 cast-iron dde-plates secured by 
clamps ; the soap takes 3 days to oool 
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and solidify, and th« sides of the mould 
oeing then removed, the large block of 
soap is cut horizontally into slabs, which 
again are divided into bars by a wire 
frame. The bars of the finer qualities 
are cut mto cakes, which are stamped 
in a press havmg a heavy falling die 
lifted by a cam. The ley, or solution of 
caustic sodii, is concentrated to the 
required strength for the soap-boiling 
pan by waste heat of the soda fur- 
naces. 

Silicated Soap. — ^A solution of silicate 
of soda is employed in place of a portion 
of the tallow or oil used in the soap- 
boiling pans, thus producing a much 
cheaper soap with equal cleansing power. 
As ordinary soap owes its cleansmg 
power to the fact that the soda, which 
constitutes the real detergent, is only 
m a state of weak combination with 
the tallow or other fatty substance, the 
latter can be to a considerable extent 
replaced by silicate of soda, in which 
soda exists only in weak combination 
with silica, thereby retaining its cleans- 
ing power, as in ordinary soap. The 
silicate of soda, known as soluble glass, 
is made by melting in a reverberatory 
furnace a mixture of fine white sand 
and soda ash ; the melted charge is run 
out through a tap-hole, and solidifies in 
lumps of a kind of glass, which is 
tioluble in water. 

QtuUity of Soaps. — ^A good soap is 
easily soluble in alcohol, leaving scarcely 
1 per cent, of solid residue, and forms 
a gelatinous liquid in boiling water. 
Hard or marbled soap should not 
contain more than 25 per cent, of 
water, rosin soap not more than 40, 
and a soft soap not more than 52. 
In cocoanut-oil soaps a larger amount 
of water than 52 per cent, may be 
allowed. In yellow soap a part of the 
£it may be replaced by 10 to 25 per 
cent, of rosin. 

Household Soaps. — Hiard Soaps. — 
Hard soaps are always soda soaps. 
There are grained soaps, those in which 
a separation of the under-ley has been 
made as described, and filled soaps, 
those in which the whole contents of 
the boiling pan are kept together and 



sold as soap. The cocoanut oil is 
especially employed for the manu- 
facture of filled soaps, because it is 
easily soluble in brine, requirmg a very 
large quantity to separate them, and 
then they become so hard that they can 
scarcely be cut with a knife. The more 
solid constituents a fat contains, the 
harder the soap produced ; the more 
oleine, the softer the soap. By mixing 
the fats in different proportions, soaps 
of any consistency can be obtained ; this 
also depends upon the strength of the 
ley used in the process. Weak and 
middling strong leys will produce a 
light soap, while leys of 25^ to 35° B. 
will produce a soap heavier than water. 
Sometimes a small admixture of sul- 
phate of soda is employed in making 
soap, for the purpose of preventing its 
too great solubility when used in wash- 
ing. In the manufacture of soaps, ^ or 
i of fat b frequently substituted bj 
rosin. For the transformation of 100 lbs. 
of fat into soap, there are generally 
necessary 12} lbs. of solid caustic soda; 
this quantity must be more or less, in 
proportion to the nature of the fat. 

Talhw Soaps. — ^To saponify 1000 lbs. 
of fat, commence by putting the tallow 
into the boiler, and melt it with a slow 
heat, add 70 to 80 galls, of ley of 10° to 
12° B., stir well, and keep a gentle fire 
for several hours. Should part of the 
fat separate from the mass, which is 
often the case, an oily liquid will be 
observed floating on the top. Then add, 
gradually, 35 to 40 galls, of ley of 15° 
to 18° B. By this addition the whole 
contents will soon form a homogeneous 
mass of a greyish-white colour. la 
order to establish the necessary con- 
sistency to the paste, boil gently for 
several hours, adding every hour 6 to 7 
galls, of ley of 20° B. The time neces- 
sai*y for the first operation is fVom 10 
to 12 hours for 1000 lbs. of fat. After 
this, pass to the cutting process, and 
operate as before described. It is 
essential that care be taken to stir 
the ingredients well while adding the 
salt. When the separation has taken 
place, leave altogether quiet for several 
hours, and then draw off the coloured 
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nnder-lej ; 90 galls, of lej of 25° should 
then be added ; increase the heat, there 
being strong ley at the bottom of the 
pan, which preserves the soap from 
burning. Boil this mass from 10 to 
12 hours, adding every hour 5 galls, of 
ley of 25°. 4 or 5 hours' boiling will 
often be sufficient to saturate the soap, 
this being accomplished, extinguish the 
fire, leave it quiet for an hour, and then 
draw off the under-ley. It will measure 
from 25° to 30° B. To complete the 
process, add about 50 galls, of ley of 4° B. 
Let this boil gently for 1} to 2 hours, 
stirring from time to time with the 
crutch, and finally extinguish the fire 
and cover the pan. The soap will separate 
from the ley, and rise to the top. After 
5 to 6 hours, while yet in a liquid state, 
pour it in the frames, taking due care 
that no ley is mixed with it. In the 
frames it should be well stirred for 
some time. For neutralizing the dis- 
agreeable tallow odour, 1 to 2 oz. of a 
well-scented essential oil should be 
added to 100 lbs. of the soap, and after 
7 to 8 days it may be cut. 100 jbs. 
of tallow will yield about 170 lbs. of 
soap. 

Tallow Sosin iSoops. —Rosin, incor- 
porated with a soap, to a certain 
amount, will make it more soluble and 
detersive. The lighter the rosin the 
more it is valued ; 15 per cent, of rosin 
with 85 per cent, of tallow is allowable, 
bat beyond that limit the soap loses in 
colour, in firmness, and quality. Even 
for the cheapest article the quantity of 
rosin should not exceed 33 per cent., 
otherwise the soap will be soft, and un- 
profitable to the consumer. The rosin 
can be saponified with alkali ; 12 galls, 
of lev of 30° B. are needed for every 
100 lbs. of rosin. Some soapmakers melt 
it with the hi at the commencement of 
the boiling for soap, but a much better 
product is obtained by first producing a 
tallow soap, and afterwards mixing the 
rosin soap with it, made in the mean- 
time in a special kettle. Both mixtures 
have to be stirred and beaten thoroughly 
for half an hour, and the whole passed 
through a sieve before they are filled 
into the frames, and therein well stirred 



and crutohed. Some palm oil, when 
saponified with the tallow, very much 
improves the appearance of the soao. 

Jlosin Soap, — Place 80 galls, of ley 
into a kettle of sufficient capacity, first 
boil the contents, and then throw rosin 
in at intervals of 5 or 6 minutes, and in 
portions of 15 to 20 lbs., until 1320 lbs. 
have been added. The rosin must be 
previously well pulverized, and while 
one workman is occupied with throwing 
it in, another should be constantly 
engaged in stirring it, as the mixture 
easily ascends. The heat must not be 
too rapidly increased, nor is it necessary 
that it should boil all the time, but 
keep the temperature near the boiling 
point. It is absolutely requisite to 
keep stirring the paste all the time. 
Saponification will be finished in 2 hours, 
and then the mixture, with the fat, is 
converted into soap as above described. 

Cocoanut-oil Soap, — Cocoanut oil 
acts differently from any other fats, m 
combination with which weak leys pro- 
duce a milky mixture. Such leys have 
no effect upon cocoanut oil, for it can be 
seen floating on the top, while strong 
leys of 25° to 30° very soon produce 
saponification throughout the whole 
mass. This soap is sometimes called 
marine soap, as it will lather well with 
sea water. A ley of 27^, cold weighed, 
will saponify an equal weight of cocoa- 
nat oil, 100 lbs., for instance, making 
nearly 200 lbs. of soap. The oil is put 
in the pan together with the ley, and 
then heat is applied. After continually 
stirring it for 1 or 2 hours, the paste 
will gradnallv thicken, when the tem- 
perature of the heat applied should be 
moderated, but the stirring continued. 
After a time the paste turns into a white 
semi-solid mass, which forms the soap, 
and this has to be filled immediately 
into the frames, because solidification 
takes place very quickly. A mixture is 
often used of equal parts of tallow and 
cocoanut oil, or of bleached palm oil 
and ooooanut oil, which yields a very 
fine soap. 90 to 95 per cent, of cocoanut 
oil, with 5 to 10 per cent, of natural 
palm oil, yields also a nice soap ; and all 
these &tS| when mixed with cocoanut 
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oil ia not too Urge proportions, will be 
at euily si^nmified as if the latter alone 
were need. 

Paimrcil Axipe.— Palm oil is rarely 
used alone as a soap stock, bat generallj 
employed with an admixtore of rosin, 
and it then yidds yellow soap ; for white 
soap, howerti^ these are employed in the 
bleached state. For some kinds of soap, 
palm oil is saponified with 5 to 10 per 
cent, of cocoannt oil ; more is often used 
of the latter, and then filled soaps are 
obtained. Demi-palm is a soap con- 
sisting of eqnal parts of tallow and palm 
butter, to which is added a rery small 
quantity of rosin and cocoanut batter. 
1. Palm oil, 300 lbs.; tallow, 200 lbs. ; 
rosin, 200 lbs. 2. Tallow, 500 lbs. ; palm 
oil, 300 lbs. ; rosin, 200 lbs. 3. Palm 
oil, 450 lbs. ; cocoaant oil, 50 lbs. 4. 
Hog &t, 550 lbs. ; palm oil, 150 lbs. ; 
cocoanut oil, 50 lbs.; clarified rosin, 
50 lbs. Palm oil may be made into soap 
exactly in the same way as tallow. If 
rosin is incorporated, it is better to pro- 
duce first the combination of the resin 
with the ley, and mix the same with the 
finished palm-oil soap. Soap made of 
bleached palm oil is perfectly white, 
and can scarcely be distinguished from 
tallow. Palm soap bleaches when ex- 
posed to the light. 

Soft Soap. — For the manufacture of 
soft soaps, hempseed oil, linseed oil, 
poppy oil, rapeseed, colza, whale, and 
seal oils are used. Saponification is 
commenced with a ley of 9° to 11° B., 
and the contents of the kettle kept 
boiling until the paste becomes of sufii- 
cient consistency to draw threads out of 
the substance. It then undergoes the 
process of dear-boiling, for which pur- 
pose a ley of 25° B. should be used, 
stirnng all the time. When the paste 
does not sink any more — first it ascends 
— boils quietly, and shows the formation 
of scales, it may be considered finished. 
The barrels in which it is to be offered to 
the trade ^ould be immediately filled. 
The quality of soft soaps is estimated 
accordifig to their consistency. Green 
soap was formerly made of linseed oiL 
It is now, howevei*, made principally of 
whole oils, bat as they have a yellow 



colour, monufaetureis mix the soape 
made of the whale oils with finely-pow- 
dered indigo, or the ind^o-sulphate of 
lime, which ii prepared by dissolriitf 
indigo in sulphuric add, diluting it with 
water, and saturating the whole with 
lime-milk. Black soft soap is made by 
adding to the soap a mixture of a sdn- 
tion of copperas and logwood or gall- 
nuts. 

Toilet Soaps. — ^In the manu£ictare 
of fancy soaps the same crude mate- 
rials are employed as for the com- 
mon soaps, but they are ia a more 
refined state, and the superior &ts, as 
hog's fat, cocoanut oil, and olive oil, are 
substituted for the inferior. The soaps 
obtained ore generally coloured and 
scented. 

McMng Soaps in the Cold Wmf, — First 
the &t is mdted in a well-deoned iron 
or copper kettle, at a low temperotore , 
it is then filtered through fine linen or 
muslin into another kettle. Often the 
fat has to be further purified. This is 
done by boiling it with one-third of 
water for about 10 minutes, and strain- 
ing it off. Some add for 100 lbs. 
of fat, 6 oz. of salt, 3 oz. of fine pul- 
Terized alum. They then let it remain 
quiet for some hours. To the fat, which 
must not be wai-mer than 104° Fahr., 
the ley is gradually added. In soaps 
made in the cold way, a rery strong ley 
is used, generally one of 36° B., and 
for a certain quantity of fiit just half of 
it employed; say, for 80 lbs. of hXj 
40 lbs. of ley, or less when the ley is 
stronger. "Die ley must be dear and 
colourless, but it is not necessary to heat 
it previously when it has been kept in 
a warm room. For stiiTing it, a broad 
paddle of boxwood must be used, barring 
sharp edges at its lower end, rounded at 
its upper end, so that it may be easily 
handled. The paddling should be con- 
tinued until a ring drawn with th« 
spatula may be recognized. At this 
point the necessary colouring matter and 
perfume should be added. The paote 
should then be run into frames pre- 
viously lined with linen, so carefnlly 
that no fdds ape formed in the edges of 
the box. Ikdi frame should be enAxnlj 
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filled, and well closed with the margin 
of the linen and a wooden cover, and the 
whole left for 12 hours, by which time 
saponification will have been produced ; 
it will be seen that the mass, which was 
nearly cold when run into the frames, 
has undergone a spontaneous reaction, 
raising the temperature sometimes over 
175^ Fahr. At this temperature the 
constituents of the materials are com- 
bined, and a soap produced of a quality 
almost resembling that of the boiled 
soaps. At the expiration of 12 hours 
the soap xiay be taken out of the frame, 
cut, and dried. Some add about one- 
tenth of potassa ley to the soda ley, for 
the purpose of increasing the solubility, 
and consequently the quality of the 
soap; when no potassa is added these 
soaps are generally hard. Of such soaps, 
100 lbs. of fat will yield about 150 lbs. 

transparent Soaps are prepared by 
dissolving well-dried soaps in alcohol ; 
but all kinds of soaps cannot, with equal 
facility, be thus transformed. It is dilH- 
cult to work up into a solid consistency 
soaps made of olive oil, when treated 
with alcohol, and they invariably assume 
the opaque form. A good suet soap 
should always be preferred, and rosin 
tallow soaps readily yield yellow soaps 
of a remarkable transparency. The first 
step necessary for making these soaps 
transparent is to cut them into very 
thin ribbons, which can be done with a 
knife, or with a soap-mill. The soap is 
extended on strong paper, and exposed 
to the air and sun until it is thoroughly 
dried. It is then pulverized in a marble 
mortar, and passed through a fine sieve. 
The powder thus obtained is directly 
dissolved in strong boiling alcohol. 
While the soap is liquid, the colours and 
perfumes are incorporated with it. Three 
and a half gallons of alcohol of the spe- 
cific gravity of 0*849 are generally used 
to 50 Ibe. of soap. A still, heated by 
steam. or hot water, is used for this 
operation, as a considerable quantity of 
alcohol would be lost in a common heat- 
ing pan, and the direct application of 
fre would destroy tht beauty and trans- 
parency of the soap. 

Coiouring Soaps, — For the colouring 



of ordinary fiincy soaps mineral colourj 
are employed; for superior toilet and 
transparent soaps, organic pigments are 
used. Generally, the red colouring 
matter is derived from vermilion or 
chrome red, the violet from fuchsine 
solved in glycerine, the red-brown and 
brown from camarel and the various 
kinds of umber. For green, chrome 
green is used; a beautiful vegetable 
green is obtained by stirring in the soap, 
saponified with 7 to 10 per cent, of palm 
oil, some smalts or ultramarine. For 
blue, smalts or ultramarine. Tellow 
is obtained by mixing palm butter with 
the fat to be saponified. For black, 
common lampblack is used. Fine toilet 
soaps and transparent soaps may be 
coloured as follows ; — For a red colour, 
tincture of dragon's-blood or liquid car- 
mine. Rose, tincture of carthamine or 
of archil. Yellow and orange, tincture 
of annatto or saffron. Blue and violet, 
tincture of litmus, or of alkanet-root, or 
soluble Prussian blue, basic, or a very 
little pure indigo in impalpable powder. 
Green, a mixture of blue and yellow. 

Perfuming Soaps. — Perfuming is ge- 
nerally done when the paste is in the 
frame, as, if added in the pan when the 
soap IS hot, most of the essential oils 
would be volatilized. It is best to mix 
the colours and the perfbmes together 
with some alcohol or glycerine, and 
stir well in the paste. 

Wmdsor Soap,— I. White. The best 
is a mixture of olive oil, 1 part; ox- 
suet, or tallow, 8 or 9, saponified with 
a ley of caustic soda, and scented after 
removal from the boiler. The ordinary 
is curd soap, scented, whilst semi-liquid, 
with oil of carraway, supported with a 
little oil of bergamot, lavender, or 
origanum. To the finer qualities a 
little oil of cassia, or of almonds, or of 
the essences of musk and ambergris, is 
also added. The usual proportion of the 
mixed oils for good qualities, is 1) lb. 
per cwt., and 2 lbs., at the least, for 
the finer ones, exclusive of the alco- 
holic essences, if any are employed. 
2. Brown. Originally this was the- 
white variety that had become yellow 
and brown by age. It now only differs 
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from the white in being coloured with 
a little caramel, with umber, or brown 
ochre. 3. Nine parts of good ox-tallow 
and 1 of olire oil, scented with oil of 
carrawaj, oil of lavender, and oil of 
rosemary, in the following ^oportions ; 
— Hard curd soap, 100 oz. ; oil of carra- 
way, 1 oz ; oil of lavender, J ox. ; oil of 
rosemary, \ oz. 

Money Soap. — Ordinary honey soap is 
the finest bright-coloured yellow rosin 
soap, coloured by the addition of a little 
palm oil or palm-oil soap, and scented 
with oil of rose geranium, or oil of 
ginger-grass, or with a little oil of ber- 
gamot or verbena. Some of the finer 
kinds are made of olive-oil soap and 
palm-oil soap, of each 1 part ; white 
curd soap, 3 ; deepened in colour, whilst 
in a liquid state, with a little palm oil, 
or annatto, and scented with 1 to 1} oz. 
of essential oils to each } lb., or 1 to 
1} lb. to each cwt. 

Musk Soap. — 1. The basis is generally 
a good ox-suet or tallow soap ; the scent, 
essence of musk or oil of musk, sup- 
ported with a little of the oils of berga- 
mot, cinnamon, and cloves. The quan- 
tity of the essence used depends on the 
intended fragrance of the product. The 
colouring matter is usually cai'amel. 2. 
Tallow and palm-oil soap, to which add 
powder of cloves, roses, and gillyflowers, 
each 4 oz. ; essence of bergamot and of 
musk, each 3J oz. ; colour, brown ochre, 
4oz. 

Qlycerine Soap, — 1. Any mild toilet 
soap, with which about -^th to -^th of 
its weight of glycerine has been inti- 
mately mixed whilst in the liquid state. 
It is generally tinged of a red or rose 
colour, or orange-yellow. Scent with 
oil of bergamot or rose geranium, sup- 
ported with a little oil of cassia, or 
•cassia supported with essential oil of 
almonds. 2. 40 lbs. of tallow, 40 lbs. 
of lard, and 20 lbs. of cocoanut oil, are 
saponified with 45 lbs. of soda ley and 
5 Ibfl. of potash ley of 40^ Baum^ when 
the soap is to be made in the cold 
way. To the paste then add, pure gly- 
cerine, 6 lbs. ; oil of Portugal, \ oz. ; oil 
of bergamot, \ oz. ; bitter almond oil, 
5 oz. ; oil of vitivert, 3 oz. 3. One hun- | 



dred ports of oleine of commerce, pour it 
either in a glass flask if the quantity is 
small, or for a larger quantity into an 
ordinary boiler, add 314 parts of gly- 
cerine, sp. gr. 1 * 12, heat to a temper:i- 
ture of 90^ Fahr., and then add 56 parU 
of an aqueous solution of caustic po- 
tassa, sp. gr. 1*34; stir the mixture 
well. Keep at rest for 24 hours. 

Almond Soap, — 1. The best quality is 
usually white curd soap, with an addi- 
tion of ^th to -f th of its weight of olive- 
oil soap, scented with essential oil of 
almonds in the proportion of about 1 oz. 
to each 4} to 5 lbs., or 1} lb. to th* 
cwt. ; very fine. The addition of a 
little oil of cassia, say 4 or 5 oz. a 
cwt., improves it. Second and inferior 
qualities are scented with the artificial 
oil of almonds, instead of the genuine oil. 
2. Hard white soap, 28 lbs. ; essential oil 
of almonds, 4^ oz. ; reduce the soap to 
small shavings, and melt with the aid 
of a little hot water, adding the essence 
gradually, and with constant stiiTing. 

Violtt Soap, — 1. Any white toilet 
soap strongly scented with essence of 
orris-root, either coloured, or not, with 
tincture of litmus, or a little levigated 
smalts, ultramarine, or indigo. 2. White 
curd soap, 3 lbs. ; olive-oil soap, 1 lb. ; 
palm-oil soap, 3 lbs. ; melted together, 
and further scented with a little essence 
of orris-root, wnicn is best added cold ; 
and coloured, or not, at will. Very 
fragrant, but it does not take colour 
very well. 

Bouquet Soap. — 1. White curd aoap, 
finest, 17J lbs. ; olive-oil soap, 2J lbs. ; 
oil of bergamot, 1 oz. ; oil of cassia, oil 
of cloves, oil of sassafras, oil of thyme, 
of each, 1^ dram; oil of neroli, 1 dram; 
ochre, brown, levigated, 2 oz. ; pro- 
ceed as for almond soap. It may be 
varied by substituting oil of lavender 
for the neroli. 2. White curd soap, 
20 lbs. ; oil of bergamot, 21 oz. ; oil of 
cloves, i dram ; oil of neroli, } dram ; 
oil of sassafras, ^ dram ; oil of thyme, 
^ dram. Coloured with 2} oz. brown 
ochre. 3. Good tallow soap, 30 lbs. ; 
essence of bergamot, 4 oz. ; oils of cloves, 
sassafras, tad thyme, each 1 oz. ; coloar, 
brown ochre, 7 oz. 
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jKom Soap — 1. Palm-oil soap, in shar 
ings, 3 lbs. ; finest white curd soap, in 
shayings, 2 lbs.; soft water, ^ pint. 
Helt together in a bright copper pan, 
set in a water bath. Add levigated ver- 
milion, J oz. ; and when the mixture 
has cooled a little, stir in finest otto of 
roses, 2 drams; oil of berffamot, 1} 
dram ; oil of cinnamon, oil o? cloves, of 
each, f dram ; oil of rose geranium, } 
dram. Mix well, and poor the mass 
into an open-bottomed wooden frame, 
set on a polished marble slab. Some- 
times it is coloured with tincture of 
dragon's-blood, or of archil, instead of 
with vermilion. 2. White cord soap, 
20 lbs. ; essence of rose, 1-^ oz. ; oil of 
cloves, ^ dram ; oil of cinnamon, 4 dram ; 
oil of b«rgamot, 1 dram ; oil of neroli, 
^ dram ; coloured with 2 oz. vermilion. 
3. 01iv«-oil soap, 30 lbs.; good tallow 
soap, 20 lbs.; finely-ground vermilion, 
1} oz. ; essence of rose, 3 oz. ; essence 
of cloves, 1 oz. ; essence of cinnamon, 
1 oz. ; essence of bergamot, 2} oz. The 
hard soaps are to be kept at 212^ Fahr. 
for an hour, with 5 lbs. of water in an 
untinned copper pan, the vermilion 
then added, and when taken ofi* the fire, 
the essences mixed well with it, by 
stirring them together. This is a very 
perfect soap, possessing a delicious fra- 
grance, a beautiful roseate hue, and the 
softest detergent properties, which keep- 
ing cannot impair. 

Cinnamon Soap. — 1. Usually a mix- 
ture of tallow and soaps, coloured with 
about \ lb. of yellow ochre, and scented 
with 1 oz. of oil of cinnamon, supported 
with a little oil of bergamot and sassa- 
fras, to each 7 lbs. 2. Finest white 
curd soap, 6 lbs. ; palm-oil soap, 3^ lbs. ; 
oocoanut'Oil soap, 1 lb. ; oil of cinnamon, 
^i oz. ; oil of bergamot, oil of sassa- 
^t^ of each, } oz. ; lavender, 1 dram ; 
levigated yellow ochre, J lb. 3. Good 
tallow soap, 30 lbs.; palm-oil soap, 
20 lbs. ; essence of cinnamon, 7 oz. ; essence 
of sassafras, 1} oz. ; essence of bergamot, 
IJ oz. ; colour, yellow ochre, 1 lb. Oil 
of cassia is often used instead of oil of 
cinnamon, and always in inferior quali- 
ties. 

Lavender iS5w/>.— The basis of Windsor 



soap, scented with oil of lavender, 1 to 
1} fluid oz. per 7 lbs., supported with a 
little oil of bergamot and the essences of 
musk and ambergris. It is often coloured 
with a little tincture of litmus, or corre- 
sponding mineral pigments. 

Orange-'jkvjer Soap, — 1. Like rose 
soap, but using pure neroli, supported 
with a dash of the essences of ambergris 
and Portugal, instead of otto of roses, as 
scent. The French orange-flower soap 
is scented with equal parts of neroli and 
geranium. 2. Tallow and palm-oil soap, 
to which add, essence of orange flowers, 
7} oz. ; ambergris, 7| oz. ; colour, 
chrome yellow, 8 oz. ; red-lead, 2 oz. 

Rondeletia Soap, — The basis of cinna- 
mon, rose, or Windsor soap, scented with 
1 to 1^ oz. of the mixed oils and essences 
used for essence of rondeletia, to each 
7 lbs. The colours are those used for 
bouquet, cinnamon, honey, or brown 
Windsor soap. 

Fhtoera of Erin. — ^White curd soap, 
scented with oil of roses, 1 dram ; spirits 
of violet, ^ fluid oz. ; spirits of jasmine, 
^ fluid oz. ; spirits of patchouli, } fluid 
oz. ; spirits of vanilla, } fluid oz. Tinged 
green or rose. 

Primrote Soap. — ^This has usually a 
similar basis to honey soap, faintly 
scented with mixed oils similar to those 
used as cowslip perfume, and coloured 
pale yellow, or greenish yellow. 

Iodine Soap, — Make a solution of 1 
part of iodine of potassium in 3 parts of 
water ; to this add, of pounded Castile 
soap, 16 parts ; melt in a porcelain vessel 
by the aid of a water bath. 

Mercurial Soap. — Beat into a homo- 
geneous mass in a Wedgwood mortar, 
Castile soap, 1 lb.; protochloride of 
mercury, } oz. dissolved in 4 oz. of 
alcohol. 

Sulphur Soap, — Cut into small shav- 
ings white soap, 8 oz. ; beat up in a 
mortar with sublimated sulphur, 2 oz. ; 
add 1 oz. of alcohol, to which may be 
added a few drops of any of the odori- 
ferous essential oils ; beat the whole into 
a smooth paste, and roll into balls. 

Aniimomal Soap. — ^Prepared by dis- 
solving 1 part of golden sulphuret of 
antimony in 2 parts of a saturated solu- 
2 Q 
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tion of caustic potash, to this add, of 
Castile soap in powder, 4 parts, tritorate 
till the whole assumes a proper con- 
■istencj. 

SuAynra SoAM.-^Shaving Pasle,-^!. 
White soft soap, 4 oz. ; finest honej 
soap, 2 oz. ; olire oil, 1 oz. ; water, 1 or 
2 tablespoonfuls ; carbonate of soda, 1 
dram. Melt together and form a paste, 
adding a little proof-spirit and scent at 
will. Some melt with the soap about 
1 dram of spermaceti. Produces a good 
lather with either hot or cold water, 
which dries slowly on the face. 2. Hard 
soap in small shavings, 2 oz. ; best soft 
soap, 6 oz. ; melt by the aid of a water 
bath; add, on cooling, oil of cloves, 
1 dram ; tincture of amoergris, 20 drops. 

Crmm Soap. — ^Take white, soft, lard 
potash soap, recent, but moderately 
firm, and beat in small portions at a 
time, in a marble mortar, until it forms 
a white homogeneous mass; add suffi- 
cient essential oil of almonds, supported 
with a little oil of bergamot, or of 
cassia, put in during the pounding. 

Shaving Essence or I^uid, — 1. White 
hard soap, in shavings, J lb. ; rectified 
spirit, 1 pint ; water, J pint ; perfUme 
to taste. Put them into a strong bottle, 
cork tightly, set it in warm water for a 
short time, and occasionally agitate it 
briskly until solution is complete. 
After standing, pour off the clean por- 
tion from the dregs into clean bottles 
for use, and at once closely cork them. 
If the solution b not sufficiently trans- 
parent, a little rectified spirit should be 
added to it before decantation ; a little 
proof-spirit may be added if it is desired 
to render it thinner. If much essential 
oil is used to perfume it, the trans- 
parency of the product will be lessened. 
2. White soft soap, I lb.; liquor of 
potassa, 2 fluid drams; rectified spirit, 
1 pint. Perfume to taste. Pi-oceed as 
before. The product of both is excellent. 
By rubbing two or three drops on the 
skin, and applying the sharing brush, 
previously dipped in water, a good 
lather is produced. The choice of per- 
Aime is a matter of taste, 15 to 20 drops 
of essence of musk or ambergris, 1 flmd 
dram of any of the ordinary flragrant 



essences, or 12 to 15 drops of essential 
oil, simple or mixed, to a pint, are suffi- 
cient for the purpose. 

Soap Balijs.— These are ttaually made 
of one or other of the toilette soaps with 
the addition of a little starch ; sometimes 
sand is used in place of the starch. 

Camphor Savon&tte, — Spermaceti, 2 oz. ; 
camphor, powdered with the addi- 
tion of a little spirits, 1 oz. ; white 
curd soap, melted with a little water, 
24 01. ; amalgamate with a gentle heat 
and mould into balls. 

Sand Jo//.— Pine old yellow soap, 2 
parts; silver sand, 1 pirt ; scent to 
taste; melt the soap and mix In the 
sand, aflerwards adding the scent and 
making into balls. 

Marble Working'.— Marbles are 
generally cut up in the same direction 
in which they are quarried; this is 
known as sawing with the grain. Some- 
times it is necessary to cut them against 
the grain, which renders them more dif- 
ficult to work. Some marbles can only 
be sawn in the direction in which they 
are cut up. The marble worker is often 
obliged to rough hew and work without 
the nelp of the saw, casings, columns, 
and other articles with curved outlines ; 
sometimes, but rai*ely, he re-works with 
the chisel badly-executed sawings; he 
then squares each piece with the saw or 
chisel to the required dimensions, and 
finally mounts the marble upon its stone 
core, and sets up the work in its place. 
The working of mouldings takes much 
time and trouble ; the first operation is 
to saw the arris, then to work with a 
notched chisel, making several succes- 
sive groovings, on account of the contour 
and expansion, in which but very small 
pieces of the material are taken, for fear 
of splintering it ; finish with small com- 
mon chisels, which should be sharp and 
well tempered. Cylindrical pieces, such 
as round pedestals, columns, nms, and 
vases, are worked with a chisel, and then, 
if portable, finished on a turning lathe, 
When it is impossible to place the pieces 
in a lathe, they are thickly grooved, 
bolstered with the puncheon, and the 
desired contours obtained by means of 
thiok panels; they are then worked 
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with a small chisel, which removes the 
dust, and thus prepares the marble for 
polishing. 

Po^tMui^. — Polishing indndes fire 
operations. Smoothing the roughness 
left by the burin is done hj rubbing 
the marble with a piece of moist sand- 
stone ibr mouldings, either wooden or 
iron mullers are UMd, crashed and wet 
sandstone, or sand, more or lees fine 
according to the degree of polish re- 
quired, l^ng thrown under them. The 
second process is oontinued rubbing with 
pieces of pottery without enamel, which 
hare only been baked once, also wet. 
If a brilliant polish is desired, Gothland 
stone instead of pottery is used, and 
potters* clay or fullers' earth is placed 
beneath the muUer. This operation is 
performed upon granites and porphyry 
with emery and a lead muller, the upper 
part of which is incrusted with the 
mixture until reduced by friction to 
clay or an impalpable powder. As the 
polish depends almost entirely on these 
two operations, care must be taken that 
they are performed with a regular and 
steady morement. When the marble 
has received the first polish, the flaws, 
cavities, and soft spots are sought out 
and filled with mastic of a suitable 
colour. This mastic is usually compoeed 
of a mixture of yellow wax, rosin, and 
Burgundy pitch, mixed with a little 
sulphur and plaster passed through a 
fine sieve, which gives it the consistency 
of a thick paste ; to oolour this paste to 
a tone analogous to the ground tints or 
natural oement of the material upon 
which it is placed, lampblack and rouge, 
with a little of the prevailing colour of 
the material, are added. For green or 
red marbles, this mastie is tometimes 
made of gum lac, mixed with Spanish 
sealing wax of the colour of the marble ; 
it is applied hot with pincers, and these 
parts are polished with the rest. Some- 
times crushed fragments of the marble 
worked are introduced into this cement ; 
but for fine marbles, the same colours 
are employed which art used in paint- 
ing, and which will produce tht same 
tone as the ground; the gum lao is 
added to give it body and briUiaocy. 



The third operation of polishing consists 
in rubbing it again with a hard pumice- 
stone, under which water is constantly 
pour«d, unmixed with sand. For the 
fourth process, called softening the 
ground, lead filings are mixed with 
the emery mud pn^uced by the polish- 
ing of ndrrors or the working of pre- 
cious stones, and the marble is rubbed 
with a compact linen cushion, ireW 
saturated with this mixture; rouge 
is also used for this polish. For some 
outside works, and ibr hearths and 
paving tiles, marble workers confine 
themMlves to this polish. VHien the 
marbles have holes or grains, a lead 
muller is substituted for the linen 
cushion. In order to give a perfect 
brilliancy to the polish, the gloss is 
Implied. Well wash the prepared sur- 
fitcea, and leave them until perfectly 
dry; then take a linen cushion, mois- 
tened only with water, and a little 
powder ex calcined tin of the first 
quality. After rubbing with this for 
some time, take another cushion of dry 
rags, rub with it lightiy, brush away 
any foreign substance which might 
scratch the marble, and a perfect pofish 
will be obtained. A littie alum mixed 
with the water used penetrates the 
pores of the marble, and gives it a 
speedier polish. This polish spots very 
easily, and is soon tarnished and de- 
stroyed by dampness. It b necessary, 
when purchasing articles of polished 
marbles, to subject them to the test of 
water; if there is toe much alum, the 
marUe absorbs the water, and a whitish 
spot IS left. 

Momimg, — ^Marble workers mount 
and fiisten their works upon plaster 
mixed with a third-part of dust, as pure 
plaster repels the marble, and causes it 
to swell out and burst. These are 
joined together by cramps and gudgeons 
of iron and copper, which should be 
carefully covered, in order that the 
oxides may not spot the casings. Marble 
chimney-pieces should be lined with lias 
stone er plaster. 

B$hc4ing Jferik^Siarame etch peoe, 
note its beauties, and endeavour to hide 
itsdeActs before culilBg er working iw 
2 2 
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When fine pieces are found, endeavour 
to cut them into two or three parts, in 
order to mnltiply them, cutting them 
in such a manner that these happy 
accidentfl maj be reproduced according 
to taste. 

YiaxEMxnfQ with marble. — Veneer- 
mg upon Wood. — ^Veneering upon wood 
is preferable, in vrearj respect, to that 
on stone. For this purpose, as marble, 
particularly the black, would break by 
heating it in the usual manner, place 
the sliSw of marble m a caldron, tightly 
closed, in which let them boil. Then 
take them from the caldron, and after 
this preliminary operation, subject the 
marble to the heat of the fire to reoeire 
a mastic of tar. The wood baring been 
prepared in a similar manner, press the 
marble, coated with the mastic, upon 
the wood, and a perfect cohesion is 
effected. The cases of ornamental clocks 
are hollow, for the movement of the 
pendulum and other works. This hol- 
lowing cannot be effected on stone with- 
out detriment to its solidity. When 
wood is used, a frame is made of it, 
upon the exterior parts of which marble 
is to be Teneered. The mixture of glue 
with tar is found an improvement in 
effecting this veneering. 

Veneering on Mbtals. — As these 
possess a smooth sur&ce, the substance 
which should &sten them to the marble 
cannot incorporate itself with them 
utimately enough to join both and 
render them inseparable. It is there- 
fore necessary to interpose between the 
metal and the marble a third body, 
which should force them to perfectly 
adhere; this is effected by the use of 
sand-paper. 

Marble on Zinc, — ^Take a plate of 
zinc of about -^ of an inch thick ; make 
a frame of this of the form of whatever 
article may be wished ; upon this form 
glue sand-paper, leaving the rough side 
outermost, and upon this rough side 
apply the marble, having first prepared 
it by heating in a water bath, and 
placing between the marble and the 
sand-paper a coating of mastic of tar. 
By this means, so perfect an adhesion 
between the marble and the zuc is 



effected, that the marble could be easier 
broken than removed. The application 
of marble upon zinc can also be effected 
by grooving the metal in every direction 
with strokes of the file, but the sand- 
paper produces the best results. Zinc 
is preferred to other metals, because it 
possesses resistance and cheapness, and 
causes no other expense in the manu- 
fi&cture than that of cutting up to form 
the model. Tin does not possea the 
same resistance or cheapness ; sheet iron 
is dearer ; cast iron is too heavy ; copper 
is expensive; by the application of 
marble upon zinc, articles can be manu- 
fikctured at the same price as those 
veneered upon wood. In fiutening 
marble to the metallic plating, the tar 
which is used in the application of 
marble to stone will not be snfiicient. 
The parts must first be heated in a 
water bath, or over a furnace prepared 
for this purpose, and then, by a sieve, 
sprinkled with one of the following 
mordants; — Crushed glass, grains of 
emery of all sizes, copper filings, cast- 
ings of any metal, finely-rasped lead, or 
any kind of powdered stone, such as 
sandstone, marble, granite, or pumice- 
stone, and india-rubber, can also be used. 
When the sheets of metal and of marble 
have received sufficient mordant, join 
with a coating of tar, which fiutens 
them strongly together. Any web of 
linen or cotton can be placed between 
the marble and the metal; this web 
being covered with grainy substances, 
stuck on by glue. 

Marble Veneer on Boxee. — The marble 
is first sawn to thickness and form 
required for the dressing case or box to 
which it is to be applied. The wood, 
usually white wood, oak or fir, is cut a 
little smaller than the marble which is 
to cover it. This wood is lined with a 
shavingof beechwood, to prevent warp- 
ing. This lining is only placed on the 
side which is to receive the marble; 
each piece of marble is then applied to 
the corresponding piece of wt>od, and 
stuck on by glue or other mastic 
When the marble has been applied, the 
opposite side >f the wood is ihhily lined 
with roaewood or mahogany, so thai 
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this lining forms the inside of the box, 
which is thns prepared for receiving 
the necessary divisions. The four parts 
are then dovetailed together, and the 
top and bottom parts £utened flatwise 
on the four sides with glue or mastic 
The box being finished, the outside is 
pumiced and polished, and any applica- 
tions of gilding can be made. 

Sculpture 0/ Jfarifle by Adds, — ^Pre- 
pare a varnish by pulverizing Spanish 
sealing wax, and dissolving it in spirits 
of wine. Tnoe on the white marble, 
with a crayon, the design which is to be 
formed in relief, and cover this delicately 
with a brush dipped in the varnish ; in 
about 2 hours the varnish will be dry. 
Prepare a dissolvent of equal parts of 
spirits of wine, hydrochloric acid, and 
distilled vinegar; pour this solution 
upon the marble, and it will dissolve 
those parts which are not covered by 
the varnish. When the acid has ceased 
to ferment, and, consequently, will no 
longer dissolve the marble, pour on some 
fresh, which continue until the ground 
is sufficiently grooved. When there are 
delicate lines in the design which should 
not be grooved so deeply, they should at 
first be covered with varnish, to prevent 
the action of the adds upon them ; then, 
when the reliefii have been made, the 
marble should be well washed, and the 
varnish removed from these delicate 
lines with the point of a pin ; then pour 
on new acid, which will groove it as 
deeply as desired, care being taken to 
remore it at the proper time. When 
the add has acted upon the marble, it 
corrodes beneath the varnish, and en- 
larges the lines in proportion to its 
depth ; therefore draw the lines m relief 
a little larger than it is desired to leave 
them. When the work is completed, 
remove the varnish with spirits of wine, 
and, as the grounds will be very diffi- 
cult to polish, thev may be dotted with 
ordinarv colours diluted with the var- 
nish of gum lac The marble bdne 
thns po<nred, the cavities may be filled 
in inudd work with gold, silver, tin, 
sealing wax, sulphur, crushed pearl shell 
reduced to powder. These designs can 
be made dther in moulding or in relief 



without changing or injuring the marble ; 
every sort of writing, however delicate 
it may be, can also be thus traced ; and 
the execution is very rapid, whether in 
groovings inlaid with gold or silver, or 
in relief which can also be gilded or 
silvered. 

JfasHofor Bepair$, — ^Mastic for stop- 
ping up holes, leakages, or cracks in 
marbles, is made with gum lac, coloured, 
as nearly as possible, to imitate the 
marble upon which it is used. Some- 
times the gum is mixed with marble 
dust passed through a silken sieve ; in 
other cases little pieces are used, which 
are cut and adjusted in the hole to be 
repaired, and glued there with the gum 
mastic — ^the precaution being first taken 
to heat the marble and the pieces, and 
to take measures for producing a perfect 
cohesion. 

Cemtnt Ifastic. — 1. Thick mastic is 
composed of 2 parts wax, 3 of Burgundy 
pitch, and 8 of rosin ; melt and throw 
into spring water to solidify the paste, 
then roll it into sticks, and, in using it, 
melt only so much as is immediately re- 
quired, this will preserve its strength, 
as it becomes more brittle by repeated 
heating. 2. Corbel mastic is used in 
seams of the flagging of stairways and 
terraces. Six parts of the cement of 
good Burgundy tile without any other 
mixture, pass it through a silken sieve, 
add 1 prt of pure white-lead, and as 
much litharge, steep the whole in 3 
parts of lins^ oil and 1 of lard oil, and 
preserve in cakes or rolls as the preced- 
ing. All the materials used should be 
thoroughly dry, so that they may per- 
fectly mix with the oil which unites them. 
3. Fountain mastic is made of the rub- 
buh of stoneware or of Burgundy tile, 
amalgamated with thick mastic in such 
a manner as to form a paste proportioned 
to the use for which it is required ; this 
is one of the easiest to prepare. 4. 
Mastic of filings is employed in places 
which are usually damp, or which con- 
stantly recdve water, as cnrb stones, 
flaggings of kitchens, bath-rooms and 
water-closets, and stone troughs com- 
posed of several pieces, either separate 
or clasped. ' This mastic is composed of 
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36) Ibt. of iron filiagii or of iroii ukd 
aopper, which most act benuty, 4) lbs. 
of salt, aad 4 garlics ; this is infiuod for 
24 hours into 3) pints of cood rinegar 
and urine ; it is then poured ofi^ and the 
thick paste which is found at the bottom 
of the vessel is the mastic, which should 
be immediately used. These mastics 
should be used upon materials which are 
perfeotlj dry, otherwise they do not 
incorporate well. Choose dry weather, 
and open the seams well with a ourred^ 
sharp instrument, finally polishing them 
with the chiseL Berore laying the 
mastic, remore the dust from the seam 
by blowing into it with bellows ; a long, 
straight, iron chafing dish, closed at the 
bottom, with the grate elevated about 
an inch to obtain a current of air, is 
then passed over the seam ; this chafing 
dish is filled with burning charcoal, the 
heat of which draws out the moisture 
from the stone or marble. The slightest 
dust or dampness hinders the adherence 
of mastic 

Cold MasHo. — ^Hydrochlorate of am- 
monia, 2 parts ; flour of sulphur, 1 part ; 
iron filings, 16 parts. Reduce these sub- 
stances to a powder, and preserve the mix- 
ture in closely-stopped vessels. When 
the cement b used, take 20 parts of very 
fine iron filings, add 1 part of the above 
powder, mix them together, adding suffi- 
cient water to form a manageable paste ; 
this paste, which is used for cement- 
ing, solidifies in 15 days or 3 weeks, in 
such a manner as to become as hard as 
iron. 

Afoioiu^ Jra«^. — Pulveriaad baked 
bricksy quick-lime, wood ashes, equal 
parts. Mix thoroughly, and dilute with 
olive oil. This mastic hardens imme- 
diately in the air, and never cracks 
beneath the water. 

Stuooobsl — Stucoo is a composition of 
slacked lime, chalk, and pulverixed white 
marble tempered in water, designed to 
imitate difierent marbles used in the 
interior of buildings or monuments. 
Calcined plaster of Paris is also used. 
Although the plaster becomes very hard 
when properly calcined, it is too porous 
to admit the polishing of it as of marble. 
To remedy this, the plaster if diluted 



with glue or gum watar, whioh, filling 
the pores, allows a polish to be given it. 
Some mix the glue with islinglass or gum 
arabio. Hot glue water is used for the 
solution of the plaster, at the want of 
solidity of the plaster demands that a 
certain thickness should be given to the 
works; to lessen expense, tiie body or core 
of the work is made of common plaster, 
which is eovered with the composition 
just described, giving it about an ind^ in 
thickness. When the work is diy, it is 
polished in nearly the same manner as 
real marble. Pumice-stone may be 
used. The work is rubbed by the stone 
in one hand, the other holding a sponge 
filled with water, with which the spot 
which has Just been rubbed is instantly 
cleansed, to remove what had been left 
on the sur&ce of the work ; th^ sponge 
should be frequently washed and kept 
filled with fresh water. It b then 
rubbed with a linen cushion, with water, 
and chalk, or tripoli stone. Willow 
charcoal, finely pulverixed and sifted, is 
substituted for thb to penetrate better 
to the bottom of the mouldings, water 
being always used with the sponge, 
which absorbs it. The work b finbhed 
by rubbing it with a piece of felt soaked 
with oil, and finely powdered with tri- 
poli stone, and afterwards with the felt 
moistened with the oil alone. When a 
colour b wished in the ground, dilute it 
in the glue water, before making use of 
it to temper the plaster. When any 
particular marble b to be imitated, 
dilute with warm glue water, in dif- 
ferent small pots, the colours which are 
found in the marble ; with each of these 
colours temper a little plaster, then 
make of each a lump nearly as large as 
the hand, place these lumps alternately 
one above another, making those of the 
prevailing colour more numerous, or 
thicker. Turn these lumps upon the 
side, and cut them in slices in this direc- 
tion, instantly spreading them upon the 
oore of the work, or upon a flat surface. 
By this means the design of the various 
oolours with which the marble b pene- 
trated will be represented. In all these 
operations the glue water should be 
warm without which the planter will 
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Mi too quicklj, witaout giving timo to 
work. 

WoM Vamuh io Pr9$tn$ Stat%ie8 cmd 
Mofhk $a!po8ed to the ^•V. — Melt 2 
parta of wai in 8 parts of pore osMnce 
of turpentine. Applj hot, and epread 
thinly, so as not to destroy the lines of 
the figures. This yarnish may be used 
upon statues which hare been cleansed 
with water dashed with hydrochloric 
acid, but they must be perfectly dry 
when the application is made. 

CoLOURiNO Marble vx Imttatiok of 
MotAio Work. — Co/ours.— Solution of 
nitrate of silrer penetrates marble 
deeply, communicating to it a deep red 
colour. Solution of nitro-muriate of 
gold produces a very fine violet colour. 
Solution of verdigris penetrates marble 
the twelfth of an inch, giving a fine 
light green colour. Solutions of gum 
dragon and of gamboge also penetrate 
it ; the first produces a fine red, and the 
second a yellow colour. To cause these 
two substances to penetrate deeply, the 
marble should first be well polished with 
pumice-«tone, after which the substances 
should be dissolved m warm alcohol, 
and applied with a small brush. All 
the wood dyes made with alcohol pene- 
trate marble deeply. Tincture of cochi- 
neal, prepared in this manner, with the 
addition of a little alum, gives a fine 
scarlet colour to the marble, penetrating 
it one-fifth of an inch. Artificial orpi- 
ment, dissolved in ammonia and laid on 
marble with a brush, quickly produces 
a yellow colour, which beoomes more 
brilliant when exposed to the air. To 
all the substances employed add white 
wax ; this, when placed on the marble 
in a melted state, soon penetrates it. If 
the verdigris is boiled m wax, and then 
laid melt^ upon the marble, it will be 
seen on its removal, when cold, that the 
design has penetrated the surface to 
the depth of ^m one-third to half an 
inch. 

iljO!p/ic«tf»Mi.— When Mveial oolonrs 
are to be successively used without 
blending them, proceed in the following 
manner. The dyes obtained by spirits 
of wine and the oil of turpentine should 
be laid on the marble when it ia httted. 



particularly in the execution of delicata 
designs, but the dragon's-blood and gam- 
boge may be used cold. For this they 
must be dissolved in alcohol, and the 
gamboge used first ; the solution of this 
gum is quite clear, but soon becomes 
troubled and gives a yellow precipitate, 
which ii used to obtain a brighter colour. 
The lines drawn by this solution are 
then heated by passing a chafing dish 
filled with lighted charcoal closely over 
the surfiice of the marble. It is then 
left to cool, after which the lines which 
have not been penetrated by the colour 
are heated in the same manner. When 
the yellow colouring has been applied, 
the solution of dragon's-blood, which 
should be concentrated as much as pos- 
sible, is employe^ in the same manner as 
the gamboge ; and while the nuurble is 
warm, the other vegetable tints which 
do not require so strong a degree of heat, 
may also be applied. The design is 
completed by the colours mixed with 
wax, which should be applied with the 
utmost care, as the slightest excess of 
heat will cause them to spread, for 
which reason they are less suited to deli- 
cate designs. In colouring marble, the 
pieces should be well policed, and free 
from any spots or veins. The harder 
the marble, the better it supports the 
heat necessary to the operation ( ala- 
baster and common soft white marble are 
not suitable for the purpose. Marble 
should never be heated to a red heat, as 
the fire then alters the texture, bums 
the colours, and destroys their beauty. 
Too slight a degree of heat is also 
bad; for though the marble takes the 
colour, it does not retain it well, and 
is not penetrated deeply enough. There 
are some colours which ft will take 
when cold, but these never fix so well 
as when heat is employed. The proper 
heat is that which, without reddening 
the marble, is intense enough to cause 
the liquor which is on its surfiuit 
to boil. The menstruums which ar« 
used to incorporate the oolours, should 
be varied according to the nature of the 
colour employed ; a mixture made with 
urine mixed with 4 parts of quick-lime 
and I of potash, is excellent for certain 
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colours, commoii ley of wood ashes is 
good for others; for some, spirits of 
wine, others require oily liquors, or 
common white wine. The colours which 
succeed best with the different men- 
struums are the following; blue-stone 
dissolved in six times its quantity of 
spirits of wine, or urine and litmus dis- 
solved in a ley of pearlash ; the extract 
of saffron and sap green succeed very 
well when dissolved in urine or quick- 
lime, and tolerably in the spirits of wine. 
Vermilion and cochineal dissolve well in 
the same liquids. For dragon's-blood use 
spirits of wine, which is also used for Cam- 
peachy wood. For alkanet-root the only 
menstruum is turpentine. Dragon's-blood 
in tears gives a beautiful colour when 
mixed with urine alone. Besides these 
mixtures, certain colours can be put on dry 
and unmixed ; such as the purest dragon's- 
blood for the red, gamboge for the yel- 
low, green wax for a kind of green, 
common sulphur, pitch, and turpentine, 
for a brown colour. For all these the 
marble must be considerably heated, and 
the dry colours then rubbed upon the 
block. A beautiful golden colour is pro- 
duced by equal quantities of the crude 
salts of ammonia, of vitriol, and of ver- 
digris, the white vitriol is the best for 
this purpose ; grind these together, and 
reduce them all to a very fine powder. 
All the shades of red and yellow may be 
given to the marble with the solutions 
of dragon's-blood and gamboge, by reduc- 
ing these gums to powder and grinding 
them with spirits of wine in a glass 
mortar. MThen only a little is required, 
mix one of these powders with spirits of 
wine in a silver spoon, and hold it over 
a heated brazier; this extracts a fine 
colour, and, by dipping a small brush in 
it, the finest veins may be made upon 
the cold marble. By adding a little 
pitch to the colouring, a black shade, or 
all the varieties of dark red, can be 
given. Archil diluted in water and 
applied when cold to the marble gives it 
a beautiful blue colour ; by putting on 
the colouring in proportion as it dries, 
it becomes very fine in less than 24 
hours, and penetrates deeply. If the 
paste of ai'chil is used, which is a pre- i 



paration of the plant with lime and fer^ 
mented urine, the colour obtained will 
be more of a violet than blue ; to obtain 
a perfect blue it must be diluted in 
lemon juice; this acid will not injure 
the marble, as it has been weakened by 
its action upon the archil. Large biue 
veins may thus be formed upon white 
marble; but as this colour is apt to 
spread, it will not be exact unless the 
coloured parts are instantly touched 
with dragon's-blood, wax, or gamboge, 
which checks it. 

CLEAKBiNa Marble. •— Scraping 
marble which has been blackened or 
turned green by air and damp is danger^ 
ous to the design ; whatever precautions 
may be taken, the work is always 
scratched more or less, and it is 
impossible to clean the carved parts 
without breaking the sculpture, or 
causing incongruities between the de- 
signs in relief and those which are 
sculptured. Soiled articles, which have 
not been tarnished by exposure to the 
open air, may be cleansed by potash 
water, then wash them in pure water, 
finish with water containing a dash of 
hydrochloric acid. Soap and wat«r is 
often sufficient, spread on with a brush, 
and introduced into the sculptured 
parts by a somewhat stiff pencil. 

To Kemow Stains from Marble, — 
1. Take two parts of soda, on» of 
pumice-stone, and one of finely-povrdered 
chalk. Sift these through a fine sieve, 
and mix them into a paste with water. 
Rub this well all over the marble, and 
the stains will be removed ; than wash 
it with soap and water, and a beautiful 
bright polish will be produced. 2. 
Clean with diluted muriatic acid, or 
warm soap and vinegar; afterwaids 
heat a gallon of water, in which dissolve 
1^ lb. of potash ; add 1 lb. of virgin 
wax, boiling the whole for half an hour» 
then allow it to cool, when the wax will 
float on the surface. Put the wax into 
a mortar and triturate it with a marble 
pestle, adding soft water to it unUl it 
forms a soft paste, which, laid on 
marble, and rubbed, when dry, with a 
woollen rag, gives a good polish. 

Bestoring the Colour of Marble. — ^Miz 
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up a quantity of the strongest soap lees 
with quick-lime to the consistence of 
milk, and lay it on for 24 hours ; clean 
it afterwards with soap and water. 

REPAiRiNa Mjlrble. — ^Heat the edges 
of the marble before a strong, clear, char- 
coal fire, avoiding dust or smoke, until 
the marble is sufficiently hot to take 
small pieces of shellac Then choose a 
sufficient number of thin pieces, of such 
a size as not to project abore the 8ui*face 
of the marble, and apply them along the 
edge of each piece to be joined ; but in 
such a manner, that the bits of lac on 
each piece of marble will come between 
those on the other. Then just before 
applying them together, a hot iron must 
be passed along each piece at a sufficient 
distance to fuse the lac, but not to make 
it run. The pieces of marble must be 
well forced together. 

Mabblb Cement. — Phister of Paris, 
soak in a saturated solution of alum, 
bake the two in an oven, after which 
grind to powder. Mix with water. 

POLISHINO Mabble. — If the piece to 
be polished is a plane surface, it is first 
rubbed by means of another piece of 
marble, or hard stone, with the inter- 
vention of two sorts of sand and water; 
first with the finest river or drif% sand, 
and then with common house or white 
sand, which latter leaves the surface 
sufficiently smooth for its subjection to 
the process of gritting. Three sorts of 
grit stone are employed; first, New- 
castle grit ; second, a fine grit brought 
from the neighbourhood of Leeds ; and 
lastly, a still finer, called snake grit, 
procured at Ayr, in Scotland. These 
are rubbed successively on the surface 
with water alone ; by these means the 
surface is gradually reduced to that 
closeness of texture, fitting it for the 
process of glazing, which is performed 
by means of a wooden block having a 
thick piece of woollen staff wound 
tightly round it ; the interstices of the 
fibres of this are filled with prepared 
putty powder, or peroxide of tin, and 
moistened with water; this being laid 
on the marble and loaded, it is drawn 
up and down the marble by means of a 
handle, being occasionally wetted, until 



the desired gloss is produced. The 
polishing of mouldings is done with the 
same materials, but with rubbers varied 
in shape according to that of the mould- 
ing. The block is not used in thb case ; 
in its stead a piece of linen cloth, folded 
to make a handful , this also contains 
the putty and water. Sand rubbers 
employed to polish a slab of large 
dimensions should never exceed f of its 
length, nor ^ of its width ; but if the 
piece of marble is small, it may be 
sanded itself on a larger piece of stone. 
The grit rubtHurs are never larger than 
that they may be easily held in one 
hand ; the largest block is about 14 m. 
in length and 4^ in. in breadth. 

Enamelling SlateB.—The slate 
having been reduced to a perfectly 
level surface, a coating of colour is 
applied according to the stone it is 
intended to imitate. For black, tar 
varnish is used with good effect. The 
slab is then thoroughly baked in an 
oven heated from 130° to 250°, from 
12 to 48 hours, according to size. The 
colours, say grey and white, are then 
floated on to the surface of a cistern of 
water over which they float naturally 
mto the shapes of the streaks of colour 
seen in marble. The slate, with its 
black ground now burnt in, is dipped 
into the surface of the water, and 
receives f^m it a thin coat of colour. 
The slate again has to go into the oven, 
and when sufficiently hardened, a coat- 
ing of enamel is applied. Another 
baking to harden the enamel, and the 
slab is then pumiced to reduce it to a 
level surface. Baked again, it is once 
more pumiced, and this time goes into 
the oven with the pumice wet on its 
surface. If necessary this last operation 
is repeated. The slab is then ready for 
polishing, which is effected firstly by 
woollen cloths and fine sand, next by 
the finest and softest French merino, 
and lastly, by the hand and powdered 
rotten-stone. The dipping process is 
not applicable to imitations of all 
stones. Some granites are best imitated 
by splashing; others by splashing and 
sponging combined, while some have to 
be hand-grained. 
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Bookbindin^.—ltofi.— To bind * 
book wtU, oorUln toolf ato indispoBi- 
Mt ; bat my ftw will go t good wmj ; 
and a book mar bo pat togother rtrj 
deotatl J witb tbe aid of no othor tooU 
than a shotmaker'B hammer aad a glat- 
pot, with the addition of lach implt- 
menti aa are asuailr to ba met with in 
OTery hoosehold. The neeeasary t^li 
for amaU work are : a tewing preee ; a 
catting presa, the amall music-paper 
■ixe; nalf-a-doien preesing boards, as 
large as the press will admit^ and as 
many of eotaro siie ; as manr catting 
and iMtcking boards, a bookbinder's ham- 
mer, folder, knife, small shears, saw, 
paste-bowl, a qoire or two of dem j or 
rojal printing paper, a qaire or two of 
marbled paper, and some leather and 
eolonred cloths for covers. It is desir- 
able that the book should be as thin as 
possible, and not have a swollen appear- 
ance when finished, the sheets onght 
first to be compressed. The binder does 
this by beating the Tolame in sections 
with a 14-lb. hammer, or passing in be- 
tween the rollers of a rolling maohine. 
Instead of that we may divide the Tolame 
in half-a-dozen sections, and placing one 
of the pressing boards between each, 
screw them all together in the press as 
tight as possible, and leave them there fbr 
a night. After being pressed, the sections 
are taken Arom the boards ; the book is 
then held between the extended fingers 
of each hand, and the back and head 
knocked np square and even { one side of 
the book is then laid upon a pressing 
board, beyond which the back must pro- 
ject half an inch or so ( a second pressing 
board of tne same siie is placed on the 
upper side, parallel with the first, and 
the boards being firmly grasped with the 
left hand, the book is lowered into the 
catting press, which is sorewed up tight, 
and three cuts, not quite -^ of an inch in 
depth, are made with a saw in the back — 
one in the middle, and one at about 2} in. 
distant on each side of it ; two additional 
cuts are then made outside of the three, 
and distant about 1) in. firom them. These 
measurements would, of oourse, be dif- 
ferent for a volume of diflerent size, but 
the pro^rtions will do for any volume. 



Asiidy.— The book u bow taken to 
the aewing press, where the binder aot- 
pends three oords from the top rail, whieh 
are fastened underneath by means of brass 
keys, the cords may be ahifted to anv posi- 
tion, and being made to correspond witk 
the three oenUal oats in the back of the 
book, they are tightened and kept in their 
place by means of the nuts and screws 
on the side pillars. The sewing is per- 
formed in the following manner ; — PLrsty 
a fly-leaf or end paper is laid on the 
press, and sewed to the oords by passing 
the needle into the first right-hand cut, 
or catoh-etitch mark, with the right 
hand ; the left hand, which is inserted 
in the middle of the section, receiving 
the needle and returning it outwards on 
the head side of the cord, where it is 
taken by the right hand, and passed 
through again on the other side of the 
cord ; thus with all three of the cords, 
until the needle is brought out at the 
last left-hand cord or catch-etitch groove, 
care being taken that the needle never 
penetrates the cord or twine. The 
thread is now drawn to the left gently, 
until only 3 inches or so are left un- 
drawn, at the poiat where the needle 
first entered. The first sheet is then 
laid on, the title-page downwards, and 
sewn on in the same way, as the needle 
returns towards the head of the book ; 
when the needle oomes out at the catch- 
stitch mark over the end of thread 
left undrawn, the sewing thread is tied 
to that end in a firm knot. Thus all 
the sheets are sewn in suoce^on, care 
beine taken, on arriving at the oatch- 
stitch, to fasten each sheet to its prede- 
cessor by passing the needle round the 
connecting thread. After he has sewed 
4 or 5 sheets, the binder will find his 
thread exhausted, when he must join on 
a new length with such a knot as will 
not be likely to come undone. Several 
volumes may be sewn on one set of 
oords, but aome attention ii necessary 
that they be not sewn together, and 
that the oords be long enough for tht 
•nbsequent purposes. 

OiUting, — ^After sewing, the book is 
cut from the press, with about 2 inches 
of the cords potruding on each aide 
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, The baok thomld now roceive a ooat of 
glnoy and when that i» drj, the ends of 
the cords are untwisted and scraped 
with a blunt knife till the fibres of the 
tow are well separated. Now is the 
time to insert ornamental end-papers, if 
anj are desired ; these maj be either of 
marbled or coloured papers; the sheet 
it folded with the plain side outwards, 
one-half of it being pasted ; it is then 
laid between the flr-leares, with the 
fold of which it is closely worked ; the 
other half is then pasted, and the outside 
fly-leaf rubbed down upon it. The 
back of the book has to be rounded, 
which is done by laying the Tolume 
with the fore-edge towards the operator, 
who, pressing Uie fingers of his left 
hand upon it, gently taps the back up 
and down with a hammer, changing the 
sides alternately until the back is beaten 
into a shape somewhat circular. The 
book is then placed between two backing 
boards, the thick edget of which are 
ranged parallel with each other, within 
about ^ of an inch of the back. The 
boards and book, being tightly grasped 
with the left hand, are lowered into the 
cutting preis, until the boards are flush 
with the cheek of the press, which is 
then screwed ss tightly as possible. 
The back is hammered gently and uni- 
formly up and down each side, and a 
little in the middle, which causes it to 
spread over the boaids so as to form the 
required projection. The book, thus 
backed, is ready for the covers, which 
are of millboard, and, being cut to 
the required size, either with shears 
or in the cutting press, are pierced with 
holes pricked with a bodkin, two at each 
cord, one about ) inch firom the edge, 
and the second as much beyond it. "Die 
frayed cords are then sodden with paste, 
drawn through the outer side of the 
board or coyer, and passed through 
the other hole to the outer side again. 
The book U then held in the left hand, 
while, with the right, the pasted cords 
are hammered on a smooth piece of iron, 
a flat iron screwed Into the press will 
do, into the substance of the millboard 
covers. It should now be left to dry. 
llie next step is that of cutting the 



edges, which is rather a difficult pro- 
cess. Hold the book in the left hand, 
with the fore-edge upwards, and allow 
the covers to hang down on each side, 
thrust a paper knife or a flat piece of 
metal between them and the back of the 
book. Then placing a cutting board on 
each side, and opening the covers hori- 
lontally, beat the iMck of the booc 
against the press until it is perfeotly 
fliattened. A wedge-shaped cutting board 
is then placed on the left-hand side of 
the book, so as to stand with its thick 
edge considerably higher than the course 
the knife will take; another board is 
then placed on the right side, exactlv on 
the line which the knife is to follow, 
and which line must be previously 
marked with the point of a pair of com- 
passes, and so measured that the edge 
when ploughed may fall about the siith 
of an inch within the projection of the 
oovers. When the boards are thus placed, 
the paper knife or flat piece of metal is 
withdrawn, the covers allowed to hang 
down, and the volume is thus carefully 
lowered into the cutting press, until 
the right-hand board is flush with the 
cheek, when the press must be screwed 
tight. The cutting press stands on a 
hollow fVame some 8 feet in depth, 
which allows of large books being par- 
tially lowered into it, and also receives 
the paper shavings as they are ploughed 
ofi*. It consists of two wooden cheeks 
connected by two sliding bars, and two 
wooden screws. Upon one of the cheeks 
are two guides, or small raised rails, for 
the plough to work in. The cutting 
instrument consists of two sides, con- 
nected by a screw with a handle, and by 
two slide bars. A knife is fastened to the 
under side of cheek by a strong bolt, 
which perforates the cheek perpendicu- 
larly, and also the circumference of the 
lateral screw, and is kept tightly In its 
place by screwing down its nut. The 
knife is worked by grasping both ends 



until the whole of the fbre-edgt is cut 
through. The book is now taken out of 
the press, the ooren folded in their 
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place, mnd the l>ack rounded as before, 
when the front edge, if the cutting is 
well done, will be elegantly concave, 
corresponding with the conyezity of the 
back. The boards, being kept in the 
ledge or proiection produMd bj backing, 
are now pulled down about an eighth of 
an inch ^om their central position, and 
the head is ploughed bj the knife in 
the same waj as the fore-edge. Before 
ploughing the opposite end, the boards 
are pulled below the head as much 
again as it is intended they shall pro- 
ject ; and this end also being ploughed, 
it will be seen that the projection of 
the corers is equal on the three sides, or, 
better still, that it is a little in excess 
on the forcH-edge. 

Omammtmg. — After cutting the 
edges of a book, the next process is to 
ornament them. This may be done in a 
simple way by sprinkling them with a 
brush dipped in a thin solution of umber, 
or any other colour, ground fine and 
mixed with size. A more elaborate me- 
thod is that of marbline the edges, for 
which purpose a trough must be pro- 
vided of couYenient size and depth, which 
is filled with pure gum water. Coloured 
pigments, spiriUground and mixed with 
a little oz-gall, are then dripped on the 
surface of the fluid f^m a bunch of 
quills dipped in them — such colours 
being used as will float and not sink to 
the bottom. These are then combed 
with a coarse comb into a neat pattern, 
and the book being tied between two 
boards, the edges are applied to the 
floating colours, which are thus trans- 
ferred to them. A dash of cold water 
over them fixes the colours and heightens 
their brilliancy. 

Headrbanding, — ^There are two kinds, 
stuck on and worked. Head-bands 
stuck on are formed by cutting a piece 
of striped linen about an inch deep and 
as wide as the thickness of the book, 
folding it over a piece of twine, and 
gluing it to the back so that the en- 
closed twine shall in a manner lap over 
the cut edge, the same hems repeated at 
the opposite end. In well-bound books, 
however, the head-bands are worked on 
m the following way ;— A stnp of ftring. 



prepared by rolling it tight in pasted 
paper, is chosen of a size suited to that 
of the book ; stout silk thread of one or 
two colours is then taken ; if two colours 
are used, they are doubled and tied 
together by the ends, one of them being 
previously threaded in a needle. The 
book is placed in the cutting press with 
the back uppermost, the head being ele- 
vated towards the workman ; the needle 
is passed through the middle of the 
second section, on the left-hand side, 
just below the catch-stitch, and drawn 
out far enough to bring the knot joining 
the two silks close into the middle of 
the section ; the needle is then brought 
up, and passed again through the same 
place, and the siUc drawn nearly close ; 
the round strip is placed in the loop 
thus formed, and the silk drawn tight 
with the left hand; the other silk is 
brought over with the right, and passed 
under and over the head -band, and 
held tight with the left hand; the 
other silk is now put over that, and also 
under and over the head-band ; they are 
thus worked alternately over each other 
for about ten sheets or sections; the 
needle is then passed below the catch- 
stitch to keep the head-band in its place, 
and brought over it again, and the 
work is proceeded with as before ; this 
weaving and frequent fiistening to the 
catch-stitch goes on as far as the last 
sheet but one, when the needle is 
passed through the section and over the 
head-band twice, and £utened to the 
back. The ends of the head-band are 
then cut off, almost close to the silk at 
each end. The braiding produced by 
working one silk over the other should 
rest evenly on the leaves of the book. 
Both ends of the book being worked in 
this way, the glue-brush is drawn across 
the back of the bands, which retains 
them in their proper places. After head- 
banding the book should receive a hoi* 
low back, which is formed by cutting a 
slip of cartridge-paper twice the width 
of the back and uie same length ; fold 
the paper in hal^ glue the back, and 
stick on one of the folded sides, leaving 
the other doubled upon it. 

— The volume is now ready 
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for coTering with leather, cloth, or 
leather and paper. For whole-booDd 
▼olumes the leather is cut nearly an 
inch larger all round than the open 
book, and the edges are pared thin with 
a sharp knife. The inner side of the 
leather is now well soaked with strong 
paste, and a small slice being cut from 
the corners of the corers where the/ 
tonch the back, the rolume is laid on 
the pasted leather, care being taken 
that the covers are in the right position, 
and the two sides are first covered 
smoothly but not too tightly. The fold- 
ing over of the pasted leather inside the 
covers and outside the back, so as to 
give a handsome appearance to the ends 
of the volume, is a matter of some diffi- 
culty, which, however, a little practice 
will overcome. It should be done so 
that the leather in a manner embraces 
the head-band, which lies half-concealed 
within it, and yet does not project be- 
yond the proper projection of the covers. 
After the ends are finished, which ope- 
ration will be materially assisted by a 
paper knife having one pointed end, the 
corners must be attended to ; the super- 
fluous leather meeting at the angle must 
be cut off, the head and foot must be 
first smoothed down, and then the fore- 
edge portion folded over them. This 
requires to be done carefullv to look 
well, and before doing it the binder 
must see that the covers are lifted over 
the projecting ledges of the back into 
the position they ought to occupy. 
While the leather is soft and moist with 
the paste, anything may be done with it, 
and by the help of the folder it may be 
moulded so as to form a good-looking 
head. The leather should be pressed in 
at the comers where the small pieces 
were taken off the boards, and the folder 
passed once or twice up and down the 
hinges of the cover to ensure their open- 
ing easily. Lastly, a piece of thread 
may be tied round the indented comers 
of the back from end to end, and the 
whole left to dry. For half-bound 
books, which are more easily managed, 
the back and covers are put on sepa- 
rately, the leather being pared in the 
fame way, and small waste bits being 



used for the comers. When a volume 
has dried after covering, the ends must 
be pasted down, and it should remain a 
little time in the press. 

The Fimshmg Process. — ^For this pur- 
pose provide a boek or two of gold lea^ 
a plain single bookbinder's fillet, -a few 
alphabets of capital letters, a gold- 
cushion, which can be made by stretch- 
ing a piece of calf leather rough side 
upwards over a pad of wadding on a 
board 10 inches by 8, and some other 
small items, the use of which will pre- 
sently appear. First wash the cover 
with clear paste water, water in which 
a little paste is dissolved. Such parts 
as are to be gilded must then be coated 
twice with glaire or albumen, which is 
the white of eggs first whipped into 
froth, and then suffered to subside into a 
clear liquid. Do not glaire the leather 
all over, but apply it with a camel-hair 
pencil and ruler only on the parts where 
the fillet of gold is to appear. To gild, 
spread a leaf of gold on the cushion with 
a knife and blow it flat, then cut'it into 
strips about the sixth of an inch wide. 
Heat the fillet at the fire until it is just 
hot enough to fizz under the wet finger ; 
if it sputters it is too hot, and will burn 
the leather ; touch its edge with a rag 
slightlv moistened with sweet oil, and 
with the same rag rub over the part of 
the book to be gilt. Roll the fillet 
softly on the strips of gold, which will 
adhere to it ; when enough is taken up, 
roll it with a heavier pressure along the 
glaired lines, and the gold will be in- 
delibly transferred to the leather, what 
is superfluous being easily wiped away 
with a soft rag. When the sides of the 
book are being filleted it may lie on 
clean paper on the cheeks of the press, 
or on a pressing board ; but when the 
back is being done it must be screwed 
in the press in a horizontal position, the 
back projecting an inch or two. 

Substitute for Brass Lettering,^?]Act 
an open veisel half-full of water on the 
fire, and let it boil, and set a small 
empty tin pot floating within it, load- 
ing the pot with some weisht tiiat it 
may link low in the water. Obtain some 
ordinary printing types and arrange 
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them in the required order as a compo- 
sitor would, in out of those brass frames 
with wooden handles used for marking 
linen, and screw them tight in their 
place, taking care to hare them all lerel 
with each other on the face. Laj the 
face of the trpes in the tin pot, in 
which some simple oontrirance shonld 
be placed to prevent their being da- 
maged, and let them get as hot as thej 
will, as in this situation thej cannot get 
too hot. Cat a piece of Kal moroooo 
leather larger than the sise of the label 
wanted, breathe on it, and gire it one 
coat of glaire; when the glaire is drj 
rub it slightl/ orer with the oil-rag, 
and laj on the centre enough leaf gold 
to reoeiTe the impression of the types; 
place the label on a rather hard pad, 
and stamp the tjpes on the gold with a 
sharp even pressure. On wiping off the 
gold with the rag the impression of the 
type remains clear and Aill, and if well 
done is far more dose and distinct than 
anything which can be done by the mott 
expert finisher with the brass letters of 
the bookbinder. The label is now cut 
to the proper size, and pasted evenly in 
its place on the back of the volume ; to 
look well it should be pared round the 
edges with a sharp knife until the ex- 
treme edge is as thin as paper. After 
it is dry, a gold fillet may be passed 
over the juncture of morocco with the 
calf or other leather by way of finish. 
The above is the easiest mode of letter- 
ing for the amateur, but it is prac- 
ticable only on real moroooo, the heat 
which can be imparted to printers' 
metal by hot water not being sufficient 
to bum the gold into ordinary leather ; 
It is, however, a permanent method. 

To Polish the Edges of the Leaves, — 
Screw the book tight in the press be- 
tween pressing boards, and rub. them 
briskly with an agate or a dog's tooth. 
It is important that the press snould be 
tightly screwed, otherwise the leaves 
will ding together when the operation. 
Is over. 

T3 Bind ▲ Book wrmocr Tooia— 
All that need be provided is a little 
melted glue, some paste, a needle and 
tt««t thread, some white and some oo* 



loured papers, and a few other trifling 
items. Arrange the sheets to be bound 
in their proper order, and beat them 
even at the back and head, subject them 
to a heavy pressure between two flat 
sur&oes, by piling weights upon than. 
If there is a press handy, press them in 
that, so as to make them lie as dose as 
possible. Now take two pieces of tape 
\ an inch wide, and each 2 inches longer 
than the width of the back of the book. 
Stiffen the tape by drawing it through 
paste, and let it d^, with as little of the 
paste adhering to it as possible, befbre 
using. Fold Uie pieces of stiff tape, and 
place the sheets within them in such a 
position that the two tapes will divide 
the length of the back into three equal 
parts, or thereabouts. With a lead 
pendl, while the sheets are pressed 
down firmly with the left hand, draw a 
line down each side of the tapes, and 
two other lines, each one dividing that 
part of the back outside the tapes into 
equal portions. These lines mark the 
place for the entrance of the needle. 
The sheets of the book are to be sewn 
on to the tapes in the same way as 
directed where the book is sewn on to 
the cords; but with tapes it is not 
quite so easy, as during the sewing of 
the first two or three sheets there is 
some difficulty in keeping the tapes in 
their places ; and m there are no outs or 
grooves made with the saw, some ^rt» 
is required to get the needle through 
the paper. When the book is sewn, 
the threads futening each sheet are 
seen outside the tapes. The back must 
now receive a coating of glue, not too 
thin, after which it may be left to 
dry. The glue bdng hard and set, the 
book may be cut on th edges, with « 
straight-edge and a sharp knifb. With 
a thin volume this is easy enough, but 
with anything approachmg an inch in 
thickness it will be better to clip any 
projecting leaves with the shears, and 
to be content with uncut Mlges, if « 
cutting press is not available. The baok 
must next be rounded with the hammer, 
whioh may be helped by pulling gentlv 
at the tapes while tapping fdth th« 
tool. For the oovers use the thlnsMl 
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millboard, or stout pasteboard not thicker 
than a shilling. Cfut two pieoes of this 
of the proper sist, so that they shall 
project about the eighth of an inch 
OTer the head, foot, and fore-edge of 
the book, and glue them in their pro- 
per position on the projecting tapes, 
which will adhere to their inner sides. 
Over the tapes glue strips of coarse 
canvas an inch wide by six in length, 
and now glue on the open back in the 
manner previuualy directed. VThen this 
glue is dry, the Tolume may be ooTered 
with paper, oloth, leather, or rellum. 
If vellum is used, that must be lined 
first with clean white paper firmly 
pasted on it. A cheap covering is dark 
roan leather ; a still cheaper is coloured 
canvas; but preferable to that are the 
leather papers sold by stationers. The 
mode of pasting on the covers has been 
already described ; but if cloth cover- 
ings are used, glue and not paste will 
be necessary to make them adhere. 
2. Instead of gluing the tapes to the 
boards, cut a cloth cover large enough 
to allow for overlapping, and, allowing 
for the width of the back, glue the 
covers on the cloth parallel with each 
other, and turn in the cloth round the 
edges. When this is dry, the book may 
be placed in the cloth cover, the tapes 
glued to the inner sides, the open back 
to the back of cloth, the strengthening 
canvas also being glued over the tapes ; 
and finally, the end-papers being pasted 
down, the volume is finished. It will look 
but a homely affair ; but it will cost little 
beyond the trouble, and will effectually 
preserve the volume. For many volumes 
published in numbers, the publisliers 
supply covers at the end of the year: 
these may be securely fastened on by this 
simple method. 

Marbliko Paper and Book Edges. 
— WoocUm IVoi^A.— This is made of 
inch deal, about 1) in. in depth and 
} in. in length and breadth larger than 
the sheets of paper that are to be mar- 
bled. This proportion between the size 
of the trough and paper should always 
be observed, to prevent waste of colour; 
of course, troughs of various sises will 
be required^ where paper of Tarions 



sizes is to be marbled. 1'lie trough 
must be water-tight, and the edges of 
the sides of it must be sloped or bevelled 
off* on the outside, to prevent any drops 
of colour which may h\\ on them from 
running into the trough and sullying its 
contents. 

A Skimmer, or dearing stick, must 
be provided for each trough ; this is a 
piece of wood, 2^ in. wide, | in. thick, 
and as long as the trough it belongs to 
is wide inside ; the use of this will be 
explained hereafter. 

A Stoiu and Muiler of marble, or 
some other hard stone, the size accord- 
ing to the quantity of colour required 
to be ground. Also a fiexible knife, for 
gathering the colour together. 

A dozen or two of small glased p^ 
kins to hold colours in. The pots being 
f^imished with 

Brushes made as fbllows ; — ^Take a 
round stick about as thick as your 
finger, and cut a notch all round one 
end of it ; next, take some bristles, 4 or 
5 in. long, and place them evenly round 
the stic^ at the notched end, letting 
them project 1| in. beyond the wood ; 
fasten the bristles to the stick by several 
turns of stout thread; cut away the 
ragged bristles, and tie up the brush 
firmly with fine cord. The ise of the 
notch round the end of the handle is 
to make the bristles spread out when 
firmly tied up, so that when used the 
colour may }m scattered about more 
abundantly. 

Rods for drying the paper on when 
marbled ; they should be round, at least 
on the upper side, and about \\ in. in 
breadth and thickness. Twelve rods 
11 ft. long will hang 3| quires of demy, 
or 4^ quires of fbolMap. 

Cokmrs^ — ^Red — ^vermilion, drop-lake, 
rose-pink, Venetian red, red ochre. Blue 
— indigo blue, Prussian blue, verditer. 
Orange or a nge lead, orange orpiment. 
BUck — ^ivory, blue black. Yellow-^ 
Dutch pink, yellow ochre, king's yellow, 
English pink. The finer the oolours art 
ground, the better and the cheaper will 
the work be. First, the odours should 
be finely pounded, then nixed with 
water to the oonsistenot of pastt, as^ 
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pnt in a colour pot with the knife. 
From the pot, the colour most be taken 
OQt a little at a time, and levigated 
Terr fine with pnre water. 

(kmpomd dlours are made hj mix- 
ing the colonn abore mentioned in cer- 
tain proportions. To make a red colour, 
mix 3 parte of rose-pink with 1 of ver- 
milion. A finer red — 4 parts of rose- 
pink, 2 parts of vermilion, and 1 part 
of drop-lake ; for very fine work use 
drop-lake alone, but use it very spar- 
ingly, for it is a dear article. Yellow — 
2 puts of Dutch pink, and 1 part each 
of king's yellow and English pink. 
Green — ^made by mixing blue and yel- 
low. Dark blue — ^indigo, which may 
be made lighter by the addition of ver- 
diter. Orange brown — 2 parts of Vene- 
tian red, and 1 part of orange lead. A 
fine orange — ^put some fine yellow ochre 
in a ladle over a fire, and keep it there 
till it assumes a dark-red colour. Take 
of this red ochre, finely pounded, and of 
Venetian red, equal quantities, and add 
a little orange orpiment or rose-pink ; 
mix all well together. Umber colour — 
equal quantities of Venetian red, orange 
lead, and ivory black ; this can be light- 
ened with orange lead, or darkened with 
ivory black. Cinnamon colour — ^Vene- 
tian red with a little Prussian blue. 
All other colours which may be wanted 
can be made by mixing together those 
already described. In addition to the 
articles already mentioned, obtain a 
bottle of ox-gall, a bottle of good oil 
of turpentine, some pure water. The 
trough must be filled to within •}- of an 
inch of the top, with a solution of gum 
tragacanth, which is to be prepared as 
follows; — Gum of a pale white semi- 
transparent appearance is to be soaked in 
water for at least 48 hours, in the pro- 
portion of i lb. to 1} gallon. Pass the 
solution of gum through a hair sieve or 
linen cloth, and pour it into the trough. 
In all cases, when the trough is to be 
used, the solution should be well stirred 
up with a few quills, and the surfiu» of 
It cleared from film by the skimmer 
above described. 

Cohur$ intended to represent Veins 
•rt made by adding a small quantity 



of gall to the various colours, and stir- 
ring each well up with a brush, in order 
that they may be properly mixed. Pre- 
vious to use, these mixtures of colour 
and gall are to be thinned with water 
to the consistence of cream, and are to 
be well stirred up. 

Colours for producing Spots like Lace" 
work. — Take some dark blue, or other 
colour, add some sail to it, and about 
as much, or a little less, oil of turpen- 
tine; stir all well together, and dilute 
with water. To try the colours, throw 
on the solution, by shaking the various 
colour brushes over it, some spots of 
colour. If the spots spread out larger 
than a crown-piece in size, the colours 
have too much gall ; if the spots, after 
spreading out a little, contract again, 
there is too little gall in them. In the 
one case more colour must be added, in 
the other more gall. If the colours are 
in good order, and paper is to be mar- 
bled, the whole surface of the solution 
in the trough must be covered by 
colours, in spots, streaks, or whirls, 
according to the pattern required, and 
laid on according to directions which 
will be given presently. The paper 
should be previously prepared for re- 
ceiving the colours, by dipping it over- 
night in water, and laying the sheeta on 
each other with a weight over them. 
The sheet of paper must be held by two 
comers, and laid in the most gentle and 
even manner on the solution covered 
with the colours, and there soflly 
pressed with the hand that it may 
bear everywhere on the solution, taking 
care not to let the colours flow on to 
the back of the paper any more than 
can be avoided ; after which it must be 
raised and taken off with the same care, 
and then hung to dry over the rods. 

Patterns,^!, Throw on red till the 
solution is nearly covered, then some 
yellow, black, and green; add, if de- 
sired, a little purple vrith plenty of 
gall and water in it ; twist the colours 
into any shape by means of a quill. 
2. Throw on red, yellow, black, and 
green, as before ; but, for a lajt colour 
add some of the dark blue mixed with 
turpentine. 3. Throw on red, yellow 
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black, and green, in the desired pro- 
portion; then with a quill draw lines 
through the colours ; afler which throw 
on a greater or less quantity of blue, 
green, pink, or purple, much diluted, 
and containing plenty of gall and tur- 
pentine. 4. Throw on very fine red for 
veins; then plenty of the turpentine 
blue. If the colours are good this pro- 
duces a handsome pattern in a short 
time. 5. Throw on some dark blue 
mixed with turpentine, and take this 
up with a paper previously stained of a 
yellow, light blue, red, pink, or green 
colour. To obtain a good green for this 
purpose, boil French berries in water, 
add a little spirit or liquid blue, and 
carefully brush over the paper, which 
must be good and well sized, with this 
mixture. When the colours become too 
thick for use, add fresh ground colour 
with water and a little gall to them, 
and stir them up well. Be particular 
in getting good turpentine. When the 
solution of gum gets dirtied, throw it 
away and make a fresh one. The neatest 
and most convenient method of marbling 
the edges of books, is to dip one volume 
at a time, doing the ends first, and 
throwing back the boards to do the 
fore-edge ; observing to hold the book 
tight with both hands, and not to dip 
deeper than the surface, to prevent the 
solution from spoiling the book. It is 
the safest way to tie the book between 
boards before dipping ; and, for the sake 
of convenience and economy, when only 
a few books are to be marbled, a small 
trough should be used. Marbled paper 
is glazed by a machine similar to that 
with which cottons are glazed. But a 
machine of this kind would only be 
required by those who marble very 
largely. Book edges are polished by 
the agate burnisher, and so might small 
pieces of paper be polished, which were 
required for any particular purpose. 
Good common pressing, or hot-pressing, 
might serve as well as glazing. For 
any fancy work it would have a fine 
effect to varnish the marble paper after 
it had been put to its destined purpose 
and had become dry. Paste and all 
noisture chase all the glaze away. The 



application of a coat of varnish subse- 
quent to the application of paste would 
double the beauty of the best marble 
paper, and much improve the common 
kind, at a trifiing expense. 

Sprinkling the Edges of Books, — ^Take 
an old toothbrush and dip it into a 
coloured ink ; shake off the superfiuous 
ink, that the sparks formed may not be 
too large, and draw an old comb through 
it in such a manner as to make the ink 
fiy off in sparks over the edges of the 
book. The following are a few coloured 
inks ; — Red ; J lb. of the best logwood is 
boiled with 1 oz. of pounded alum, and 
the same quantity of cream of tartar, 
with half the quantity of water, and, 
while the preparation is still warm, 1 oz. 
sugar and 1 oz. gum arable are dis- 
solved in it. Blue ; solution of indigo 
with pieces of alumina, and mixed with 
gum, forms a blue ink. Green ; this .s 
obtained from verdigris, distilled with 
vinegar, and mixed with a little gum. 
Yellow ; saffiron, alum, and gum water, 
form a yellow. 

Polisliiiig^ ICetals. — ^The polish- 
ing of metals differs according to their 
kind, but there are some general prin- 
ciples common to all, of which it may 
be useful to have a clear idea. All 
polishing is begun in the first instance 
by rubbing down the surface by some 
hard substance that will produce a num- 
ber of scratches in all directions, the 
level of which is nearly the same, and 
which obliterate the marks of the file, 
scraper, or turning tool that has been 
first employed. For this purpose coarse 
emery is used, or pumice and water, or 
sand and water, applied upon a piece of 
soft wood, or of felt, skin, or similar 
materiaL When the first coarse marks 
have been thus removed, next proceed to 
remove the marks left by the pumice- 
stone by finely-powdered pumice-stone 
ground up with olive oil, or by finer 
emery and oiL In some cases certain 
polishing stones are employed, as a kind 
of hard slate used with water. To pro- 
ceed with the polishing, still finer pow- 
ders are used, such as tripoli and rotten- 
stone. Putty of tin and crocus mart is 
are also used for high degrees of polish. 
2 D 
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But the whole prooese consists merelj 
in removing ooane seratches bj snbeti- 
tating thoea which are finer and finer, 
until thej are no longer risible to the 
naked eye ; and eren long after that, if 
the snrnice it examined bj a microscope, 
it wUl be teen that what appeared 
withont anj scratchea » coTered all 
OTer with an infinit j of them, but so 
minnte that thej require a high mag- 
nifier to be discoTered. It is erident 
that great care must be taken to have 
the last polishing material uniformlj 
fine, for a single grain or two of anj 
coarse substance mixed with it will pro- 
duce some yisible scratches instead of a 
perfectly polished surfiice. 

Poliahing Bar Iron and Sttel.'—TBke 
an ordinary bar of malleable iron in its 
usual merchantable state, remore the 
oxide from its surfkce by the application 
of diluted sulphuric acid, aflier which 
wash the bar in an alkaline solution, 
then coTer the entire bar with oil or 
petroleum. The bar is then readj for 
the chief process. A muffle furnace is 
so prepared that a uniform, or nearly 
uniform, heat can be maintained within 
it, and in this fVimace the bar is placed. 
Care must be taken that too great a 
heat is not imparted to it, for on this 
depends the success of the operation. 
When the bar approaches a red. iieat, 
and when the redness is just perceptible, 
it is a certain indication that the proper 
degree of heat has been attained. The 
bar IS then at once to be removed, and 
passed through the finishing rolls fire 
or six times, when it will be found to 
have a dark polished uniform surface, 
and the appearance of Russian sheet 
iron. 

Friction Polish. — A good polish for 
iron or steel rotating in the lathe, is 
made of fine emery and oil ; which is 
applied by lead or wood grinders, screwed 
together. Three Terr good oils for lu- 
brication are olire oi^ sperm, and neat's 
foot. 

PoHihinff 8U$h — ^1. Use bell -metal 
polishers for arbors, baring first brought 
up the surface with oilstone dust and 
oil and soft steel polishers; for flat 
pieces use a piece of glass fbr the oil- 



stone dust, and a bell-metal block fer 
the sharp red stuff, and a white metal 
block for the fine red stuiF. The polish- 
ing stuff must be well mixed up and 
kept rery clean ; the polishers and blocks 
must be filed to clean off the old stnfl^ 
and then rubbed orer with soft bread ; 
pnt only a little red stuff on the block 
and keep working it until it is quite dry, 
the piece will then leare the block quite 
clean ; use bread to dean off the surplus 
red stuff before using the brush. If 
the piece is scratched, put on some 
more red stuff, which must not be too 
wet, and try again. 2. The polish on 
flat steel pieces in fine watch work ia 
produced wit& oilstone dust, burnt 
Turkey stone, and a steel polisher, sofi 
steel, bell-metal, and sharp stn£^ grain 
tin and glossing stuff. The metals are 
squared with a file, and rary in shape 
according to the work in hand. 8. Get 
an 18-gallon barrel and put an iron 
spindle through the two ends; mount 
it on trestles in the same way as a batter 
churn, with a winch to turn it by ; cut 
out a hole in the side by which to intro- 
duce the articles to be polished; hare a 
tight-fitting coyer to the hole ; procure 
some worn-out casting pots or orudbleay 
such as used by casters, and pound them 
in an iron mortar, until fine enough to 
pass through a sieve which will not 
allow the steel articles to pass through. 
Pnt equal quantities of this grit and of 
the articles in the barrel ; fiuten on the 
coyer, and turn the barrel fbr about an 
hour, at the rate of about 50 turns a 
minute ; take all out of the barrel and 
sift out the grit. If a finer polish than 
this is required, put them through an- 
other turning, substituting fbr the grit 
small scraps of leather, called moeings, 
which can be procured from the cur- 
rier's, and emery flour. Do not more 
than half fill the barrel. 

Bran Poiishing.'^l. Bran may be 
polished without a burnisher, by using 
an exceedingly fine cut file, and fine 
emery cloth. 3. Small articles to be 
polished should be shsken by them- 
selrei for a short time; then some 
greasy narings of leather sheald be 
put in tne band with them. After they 
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hare bttn ihaken nnooth, the gnasy 
leather paringe ihould be remov^ and 
clean ones put in, and the ihaking con- 
tinued until the articles are sufficientlj 
bright. 3. When the brass is made 
smooth bj turning or filing with a rtrr 
fine file, it maj be rubbed with a smooth 
fine-grained stone, or with charcoal and 
water. When it is made quite smooth 
and trte ^om scratches it maj be pol- 
ished with rotten-stone and oil, alcohol, 
or spirits of turpentine. 

To Polish German 5i7wr.— Take 1 lb. 
peroxide of iron, pure, and put half of it 
into a wash-basin, pouring on water, 
and keeping it stirred until the basin is 
nearly full. While the water and crocus 
is in slow motion, pour off, learing grit 
at the bottom. Repeat this a second 
time, pouring off with another basin. 
Cleanse out n*it, and do the same with 
the other hair. When the second lot is 
poured off, the crocus in the first will 
have settled to the bottom ; pour off the 
water gentl/, take out the powder, and 
dry it, and put both when washed clear 
of grit, and dried, into a box into which 
dust cannot get. If the silver work is 
very dirty, rub the mixture of powder 
and oil on with the fingers, and then it 
will be known if any grit is on the work. 
If the work is not rery black, take a 
piece of soft chamois leather, and rub 
some dry crocus on, and when well 
rubbed, shake out the leather, and let 
the powder fkll off that is not used, or 
rub it off with a brush. Do not put 
down the leather in the dust. 

PousHiNa Wheels.— .an<jry Wheels, 
— 1. Can be made with shellac pow- 
dered fine, and a small portion of 
rosin, a piece about the site of a 
walnut to an ounce of shellac, and a 
piece of old rulcanixed india-rubber 
about the same size, which gires it 
toughness. Shellac about 1 ox. to 1 lb. 
of emery, well melt, and stir about in a 
small Arying pan ; well mix the powders 
before applying heat. Be careful not to 
burn it, or get grease in it ; have a ring 
of iron and a piece of plate iron pre- 
pared with black-lead and beer pretty 
thick; place the ring upon the plate 
and make a mould, turn the stuff into it, 



and well ram down evenly ; put on one 
side to cool; when cold, turn out and 
chuck in lathe, and with a piece of red- 
hot iron bore a hole for spindle; after 
spindled put between centres, and trice- 
up with hot iron. Very good gsind- 
stones may be made with silrer-sand 
mixed with powdered glass, and it 
IS necessary to have some body besides 
shellac for coarse emery to form a body 
to bed the grains in. unery dust from 
grmding glass, and Turkey stone slips, 
and slate, may be used as a substitute 
for the flour. 9. The best emery 
wheels are formed of clean emery com- 
pounded with just a sufficient amount 
of boiled linseed oil, the mixture being 
agitated for a sufficient period under ex* 
posure to a considerable temperature 
and a firee access of atmospheric air, 
or some still more powerful oxidizing 
agent; it assumes the necessary de 
gree of tenacity, and whilst warm, 
being exposed to hydraulic pressure 
in a suitable mould, and subsequent 
drying in a stoTe, the emery wheel if 
complete. 

Artificial G^rtndMofitf. — Washed sili- 
cious sand 8 parts, shellac 1 part; 
melt the lac, and mould in the sand, 
while warm. Emery may be substituted 
for sand. Used for raaon and fine 
cutlery. 

Making Olaze Wheels for Finishing 
Steel.^FoT hollow finishing the follow- 
ing wheels are required ; — Ji muihogany 
wheel for rough glazing. A mahogauT 
wheel for smooth glazing. A lead wheel, 
or lap. For fiat finishing : A buff wheel 
for rough. A buff wheel for smooth. A 
buff wheel for finishing. Lastly, a po- 
lisher. To make the glaze wheels : Get 
the spindles, and point them en each 
end ; then get a block of beech and 
wedge it on the steel at one end with 
iron wedges, and turn it for the pulley 
for the band to run on. Take two pieces 
of flat mahogany and glue and screw 
them together, so that Uie grain of om 
piece crosses the other, to prevent warp* 
ing. Let it get thoroughly dry, and 
w^ge it on the spindle and turn it tme. 
The lead wheel is made the same way 
but made wider, and a groovf turned » 
2 D 2 
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the edge. Then the wheel is pat into 
sand, and a ring of lead run round the 
edge ; it is then turned true. To make 
the buff wheels, proceed as with the 
glaze ; but to nave expense, pine or deal 
wood will do as well as mahogany, only 
jeare it about double the width of the 
glaze, which is about ^ inch wide, bj 12 
inches or 14 inches across. The buff wheels 
are covered with glue, and then the 
leather is tacked on with tacks drivea 
in about half-way, so that they may be 
easily drawn out again. The leather is 
then turned true. The polisher is made 
the same way, but the size of the polisher 
must be a little less than any of the 
other wheels, say, about an inch. The 
buff wheels are dressed by laying on a 
fine thin coat of clear glue, and rolling 
them round — No. 1, in superfine com 
emery ; No. 2, in smooth emery ; No. 3, 
by making a cake of equal parts of 
mutton suet, beeswax, and washed emery; 
then it is held on the wheel while it is 
going round. The glaze wheels are 
dressed while using, by mixing a little 
of the emery with oil, and putting it on 
the wheel with a stick or the finger. 
The leather of the polisher is not co- 
vered with glue, but dressed with a mix- 
ture of crocus and water, not oil. Care 
must be taken to keep each wheel and 
substance to themselves, and the work 
must be carefully wiped after each ope- 
ration, and cleanliness must be studied 
above all things in using the polisher, as 
the slighest grease getting on it stops 
the polishing. 

PoLiSHiNO Materials. — i^ou^tf.— The 
rouge used by machinists, watchmakers, 
and jewellers is a mineral substance. In 
Its preparation crystals of sulphate of 
iron, commonly known as copperas, are 
heated in iron pots, by which the sul- 
phunc acid is expelled and the oxide of 
iron remains. Those portions least cal- 
cined, when ground, are used for polish- 
ing gold and silver. These are of a 
bright crimson colour. The darker and 
more calcined portions are known as 
crocus, and are used for polishing brass 
and steel. For the finishing process of 
the specula of telescopes, usually made 
of iron or of steel, crocus is invaluable ; 



it gives a splendid polish. Others prefer 
for the production of rouge the peroxide 
of iron precipitated by ammonia from a 
dilute solution of sulphate of iron, which 
is washed, compressed until dry, then 
exposed to a low red heat and ground to 
powder. 

Crocus. — ^Put tin, as pure as possiblei 
into a glass vessel — a wineglass does 
very well when making small quantities 
— and pour in sufficient nitric acid to 
cover it. Great heat is evolved, and 
care must be taken not to inhale the 
fumes, as they are poisonous. When 
there is nothing lefl but a white powder, 
it should be heated in a Hessian crucible, 
to drive off the nitnc acid. Crocus, 
mixed with a little linseed oil, makes a 
hard and useful cement. 

Powders for Cleaning Plate. — 1. Take 
equal parts of precipitated subcarbonate 
of iron, and prepared chalk. 2. An im- 
palpable rouge may be prepared by cal- 
cinating the oxalate of iron. 3. Take 
quicksilver with chalk, ^ an oz., and 
prepared chalk 2 oz., mix them. When 
used, add a small quantity of spirit of 
wine, and rub with chamois leather ; or, 
put sulphate of iron into a large tobacco 
pipe, and place it in a fire for a quarter 
of an hour, mix with a small quantity 
of powdered chalk. This powder should 
be used dry. 

Jewellers* Bouge, — ^A rouge suitable 
for fine work may be made by decom- 
posing a solution of sulphate of iron with 
oxalic acid also in solution ; a precipitate 
of oxalate of iron falls, which must be 
well washed and dried; when gently 
heated, the salt takes fire, leaving an 
impalpable powder of oxide of iron. 

Putty Powder or Oxide of Tin. — Me- 
tallic tin is dissolved in nitro-muriatic 
acid, and precipitated from the filtered 
solution by liquid ammonia, both fluids 
being largely diluted with water. The 
peroxide of tin is then washed in abun- 
dance of water. Collect in a cloth filter, 
and squeeze as dry as possible in a piece 
of new linen. The mass is now sub- 
jected to pressure in a screw press, or 
between two lever boards, to make it as 
dry as possible. When the lump thus 
produced has been broken, it is placed in 
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a crucible, and closely covered up to 
prevent jets from entering, and is then 
exposed and heated to a white heat, and 
ground for use in the usual way ; this 
oxide is used specially for cements, and 
polishing astronomical object-glasses for 
astro-telescopes. The putty powder of 
commerce, if of good fair quality, is al- 
loyed with about equal parts of tin and 
lead, which answers for ordinary pur- 
poses, but not for polishing lenses, in 
which good work is wholly dependent 
on the quality of the powder. 

Razor Paste. — Mix fine emery inti- 
mately with fat and wax until the pro- 
per consistency is obtained in the paste, 
and then rub it well into the leather 
strap. Prepare the emery by pounding 
thoroughly in a mortar the coarse kind, 
throwing it into a large jug of water 
and stirring well. Immediately the 
large particles have sunk, pour off into 
a shallow plate or basin, and let the 
water evaporate. This emery is better 
for engraving and other purposes than 
that prepared at the emery mills. 2. The 
grit from a fine grindstone is very effi- 
cient for a razor paste. 3. Levigated 
oxide of tin, prepared putty powder, 
1 oz. ; powdered oxalic acid, \ oz. ; pow- 
dered gum, 20 grains ; make into a stiff 
paste with water, and evenly and thinly 
spread it over the strop. With very 
little friction, this paste gives a fine 
edge to the razor, and its efficiency is 
still further increased by moistening it. 
4. Emery reduced to an impalpable 
powder, 2 parts; spermaceti ointment, 
1 part ; mix together, and rub it over the 
strop. 5. Jewellers* rouge, black-lead, 
and suet, equal parts ; mix. 

Cutting* Pebbles. — The lapidary's 
bench is formed with a fly-wheel working 
horizontally, by hand -crank, with a 
leather strap passing over and communi- 
cating motion to a pulley and spindle, on 
which as wanted for use are successively 
fastened the following plates ; — 1st, the 
sliding plate of soft iron, very thin, 
turned up to run quite true on its 
spindle, the edge dressed with diamond 
powdered m a hardened steel mortar, and 
lubricated with oil of brick ; turpentine 
or paraffin is also occasionally used. 



The stone is held in the hand. The 
stone is to be reversed after some pro- 
gress in the cut, to avoid dishing. The 
cut being completed, the grinding is per- 
formed by sul^tituting the second plate 
of pewter, dressed with coarse emery 
and water ; 3rd ditto, with fine emery 
and water; 4th, wooden plate, with 
sand and water ; 5th, pewter plate, with 
rotten-stone and water ; 6th, wood plate, 
covered with leather dressed with putty 
powder or tripoli, and slightly watered. 
There may be other plates or discs, but 
the object to be attained is having f 
succession of grindings, so that each suu 
ceeding plate shall remove the imper- 
fections of j>olish left by its predecessor. 

Polisliiiig Vulcanite. — 1. Re- 
move scratches with a smooth wet water 
of Ayr stone, and then polish in the lathe 
with fine pumice and a stiff brush. After 
washing the pumice off, polish it with 
whitinz and soft brush. 2. The mathe- 
matical instrument makers treat it as 
brass — that is, for flat work they first 
use water of Ayr stone, and then rotten- 
stone and oil. Turned work is polished 
in the lathe with rotten-stone and oil, 
taking care not to use too high a speed, 
which would heat the work. Some use 
lampblack and oil to finish with where 
a very high polish is wanted, or the 
bare palm of the hand, as in getting 
up silver plate. Chain and ornament 
makers use circular buffs for their flat 
work, made of sea-horse leather, and 
for work of irregular forms, buffs of 
calico. A number of pieces, 12 in. in 
diameter, are screwed together between 
flanges, like a circular-saw spindle, and 
used with rotten-stone, always taking 
care not to heat the work ; brushes are 
not at all suitable for it. 

Polisliine Plaster Casts. — 
1. Put into 4 lbs. of clear water 1 oz. of 
pure curd soap, grated and dissolved in a 
well-glazed earthen vessel — then add 1 oz. 
of white beeswax, cut into thin alices ; 
when the whole is incorporated it is fit 
for use. Having well dried the figure 
before the fire, suspend it by a twine, 
and dip it once in the varnish; upon 
taking it out, the moisture will appear 
to have been absorbed in 2 minutes' 
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time; ftir the compoet, and dip the 
figure a eeco&d timei thii generallj 
snfBces. Corer It carefullj from the 
dtui fbr a week ; then, with iof\ muslin 
rag, or cotton wool, rob the figure 
gentlj, when a most brilliant glose will 
be produced. 2. Take ekimmed milk, 
and with a camel-hair pencil laj orer 
the model till it will imbibe no more. 
Shake or blow off any that remains on 
the surface, and lay the figure in a place 
perfectly fl*ee fVom dust; when dry it 
will look like polished marble. If the 
milk is not caref\illy skimmed it will 
not answer the purpose. 3. Fuse ^ ox. 
•f tin, with the same quantity of bis- 
muth, in a crucible ; when melted, add 
} oz. of mercury ; when perfectly com- 
biued, take the mixtui<e from the fire 
and cool it. This substance, mixed with 
the white of an egg, forms a beautiful 
Tarnish for plaster-of-Paris casts. 4. Of 
fitearine and Venetian soap each 2 parts ; 
pearlash, 1 ; the stearine and soap cut 
small and mlied with 30 parts of solu- 
tion of caustic potash, boiled for half 
an hour, stirring continually. Add the 
pearlash dissolved in a little rain water 
and boil a 'few minutes; stir until cold, 
and mix with more ley until it is quite 
liauid ; keep well covered up. Remove 
all dust and stains from the plaster, and 
apply the wash as long as it is absorbed. 
When dry, rub with a soft leather or 
brush. Should the surfhce not shine, 
apply another coat. This composition 
may be preserved for years. 5. Coat 
with melted white wax, and place them 
before a fire until the wax is absorbed ; 
a considerable polish can then be ob- 
tained by fHction. 6. Fii-st make very 
smooth and free from grit with glass- 
paper or otherwise; oil with linseed 
oil ; when dry, French polish in the 
usual way. If a bust, or anything 
similar, required to be white, make 
smooth site with white size, and varnish 
with white hard varnish. 

Polishinfi: Slate.— Slate is fkced 
first with an m>n pUte with river sand 
and water, smooUied with pumice-stone ; 
then japanned and baked to harden the 
japan, and anin smoothed with pnmice- 
ftone and polished with rotten-stone. . . 



Poliahing BheUs. — 1. Marine 
shells are cleaned by rubbing with a iac 
dipped in common hydrochlorie acid 
till the outer dull skin is removed, 
washing in warm water, drying in hot 
saw-dust, and polishing with chamois 
leather. Those shells which have no 
natural polished surface may either be 
varnished or nibbed with a little tripoli 
powder and turpentine on vrash-leather, 
then fine tripoli alone, and lastly with 
a little fine olive oil, bringing up the 
surface with the chamois as befbre. 
2. The shells are first boiled in a strong 
solution of potash, then ground on 
wheels, sometimes through one strata 
to show an underlying one, then polished 
with hydrochloric acid and putty pow- 
der. In this operation the hands are in 
great danger. Shell grinders are gene- 
rally almost cripples in their hands. 

Polishmg Mother-of-Pearl. — 
Go over it with pomice-etone finely 
powdered, washed to separate the im- 
purities and dirt, with which polish it 
very smooth ; then apply putty powder 
and water by a rubber, which will pro- 
duce a fine gloss and good colour. 

PoliBhingr Horn and Ivorj.— 
Ivory and bone admit of being turned 
very smooth, or when filed may after- 
wards be scraped so as to present a good 
surfiice. They may be polished by rob- 
bing first with fine glass-paper, and then 
with a piece of wet linen cloth dipped in 
powdered pumice-stone. This will give 
a very fine surface, and the final p^ish 
may be produced by washed chalk or 
fine whitiug applied by a piece of cbth 
wetted with soapsuds. Care must be 
taken in this, and in every instance 
where articles of different fineness aro 
used, that, previous to applying a finer, 
every particle of the coarser material 
is removed, and that the rags are dean 
and f^*ee from grit. Ornamental work 
must be pol'sh^ with the same mate- 
rials as plain work, using brushee in- 
stead of linen, and rubbing as little 
as possible, otherwise the more pro- 
minent parts will be injured. The 
polishing material should be washed off 
with clean water, and when dri^ may be 
robbed with a clean brush. Horn and 
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toi*toUe8hell ars so limilar in their 
nature and tazture that thty maj bt 
claased together. Ae regardi the general 
mode of working and polithing them, a 
verj perfect furface ia given by scraping. 
The scraper maj be made of a raaofw 
blade, the edge of which shonld be 
rubbed upon an oilstone, holding the 
olade nearly upright, so as to form an 
edge like that of a currier's knife, which 
may be sharpened by burnishing. Work 
when properly scraped is prepared for 
polishing. To efiect this it is first 
rubbed with a buff made of woollen 
cloth perfectly free from grease. The 
cloth may be fixed upon a stick to be 
used by hand; but a bob, which is a 
wheel running in the lathe and corered 
with the cloth, is much to be preferred 
on account of the rapidity of motion. 
The buff may be covered either with 
powdered charcoal and water, or fine 
brick-dust and water. Afler the work 
has been made as smooth as possible 
with this, it is followed by another bob 
on which washed chalk or dry whiting 
is rubbed. The artiele to be polished is 
slightly moistened with vinegar, and the 
buff and whiting will produce a fine 
gloss, which may be completed by rub- 
bing with the palm of the hand and a 
small portion of dry whiting or rotten- 
stone. 

FoUshma BuOoM iSTonw.— 1. Well 
scrape with glass or steel scraper, after- 
wards with finest glass-cloth, then with 
powdered bath brick and oil, and finally 
with rotten-stone and flannel, or old 
cloth or felt hat. 2. First scrape with 
glass to take off any roughness, then 
grind some pumice-stone to powder, and 
with a piece of cloth wetted and dipped 
in the powder, rub them until a smooth 
&ce is obtained. Next polish with rot- 
ten-«tone and linseed oil, and finish with 
dry flour and a piece of clean linen rag. 
The more rubbing with the stone and 
oil, the better the polish. Trent sand 
is used in the Sheffield fiustories. It is 
a yery fine and sharp sand, and is pre- 
pared for use by caldning and sifting. 

FoHih for Lmthir, — | lb. treacle, 
1 oz. lampblack, a spoonful of yeast, 
1 oz. sugar-candy, 1 oz. swMt oil, 1 oz. 



gum dragon, 1 oz. isinglass, and a cow*s 
eall. Mix well in 2 pints of stale beer. 
Warm the mixture, and apply with a 
sponge. It will then produce a softness 
of the leather, and a high brilliancy oi 
polish. 

Bumialiing^* — ^To bnnush an article 
is to polish it, by removing the small 
roughness upon its surface ; and this is 
performed by a burnisher. This mode 
of polishing is the most expeditious, and 
gives the greatest lustre to a polished 
body. It removes the marks left by 
the emery, putty of tin, or other polish- 
ing matenals; and gives to the burnished 
articles a black lustre, resembling that 
of looking-glass. The form and con- 
struction of the burnisher is extremely 
variable, according to the respective 
trades; and it must be adapted to the 
various kinds of work in the same art. 
In general, as this tool is only intended 
to effiice inequalities, whatever sub- 
stance the burnisher is made of is of 
little consequence to the article bur- 
nished, provided only that it is of a 
harder substance than that article. 

lb Bttmiah Silver, — Coramenoe by 
cleaning off any kind of dirt which the 
surfaces of the silver articles had con- 
tracted whilst making, as that would 
entirely spoil the bunSshing. For this 
purpose take pnmioe-etone powder, and 
with a brush, made very wet in strong 
soapsuds, rub the various parts of the 
work, even those parts which are to 
remain dull, which, nevertheless, re- 
ceive thus a beautiful white appear- 
ance ; wipe with an old linen cloth, and 
proceed to the burnishing. 

Bwrn^ken* — ^The burghers used are 
of two kinds, of steel and of hard stone. 
They are dther curved or straight, 
rounded or pointed, and made so as to 
suit the projecting parts, or the hollows 
of the piece. Stone burnishers are made 
of blood-stone, cut, and either rounded 
with the grindstone, or rubbed, so that 
they present, at the bottom, a very 
blunt edge, or sonetimes a rounded sur* 
fooe. These are polished with emery, 
like steel burnishers, and are finished by 
being rubbed upon a leather, covered 
with crocus martis. The stone is mounted 
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tn a wooden handle, and firmly fixed by 
a copper ferrule, which encircles both 
the stone and the wood. The best blood- 
stones are those which contain the most 
iron, and which, when polished, present 
a steel colour. The operation of burnish- 
ing is very simple ; take hold of the tool 
very near to the stone, and lean very 
hard with it on those parts which are 
to be burnished, causing it to glide by 
a backward and forward movement, 
without taking it off the piece. When 
it is requisite that the hand should pass 
over a large surface at once, without 
losing its point of support on the work- 
bench, in taking hold of the burnisher 
be careful to place it just underneath 
the little finger. By this means the 
work is done quicker, and the tool is 
more solidly fixed in the hand. During 
the whole process, the tool must be con- 
tinually moistened with black soapsuds. 
The water with which it is frequently 
wetted causes it to glide more easily 
over the work, prevents it from heating, 
and facilitates its action. The black 
Boap, containing more alkali than the 
common soap, acts with greater strength 
in cleansing off any greosiness which 
might still remain on the surface; it 
also more readily detaches the spots 
which would spoil the beauty of the 
burnishing. In consequence of the fric- 
tion the burnisher soon loses its bite, 
and slips over the surface of the article 
as if it were oily. In order to restore its 
action, it must be rubbed, from time to 
time, on the leather. The leather is fixed 
on a piece of hard wood, with shallow 
furrows along it. There are generally 
two leathers — one made of sole leather 
and the other of buff leather. The first 
is impregnated with a little oil and 
crocus martis, and is particularly used 
for the blood -stone burnishers; the 
other has only a little putty of tin 
scattered in the furrows, and is intended 
exclusively for rubbing steel burnishers, 
as they are not so hard as the blood- 
stones. Blood-stone being very hard, 
the workman uses it whenever he can, 
in preference to the steel burnisher. It 
is only in small articles, and in difficult 
places, that steel bumishen are used ; 



as they, by their variety of form, are 
adapted to all kinds of work. In general, 
the blood-stone greatly reduces the 
labour. When the articles, on account 
of their minuteness, or from any other 
cause, cannot be conveniently held in 
the hand, they arr axed in a convenient 
frame on the bench ; but under all cir- 
cumstances be very careful to manage 
the burnisher so as to leave untouched 
those parts of the work which are in- 
tended to remain dull. When, in bur- 
nishing an article which is plated or 
lined with silver, there is any place 
where the layer of precious metal is 
removed, restore it by silvering these 
places with a composition supplied hj 
the silverer, which is applied with a 
brush, rubbing the part well, and wiping 
it afterwards with an old Imen cloth. 
The burnishing being finished, remove 
the soapsuds which still adhere to the 
surface of the work ; this is efiected hj 
rubbing it with a piece of old linen 
cloth. But when there are a great 
number of small pieces to finish, to 
throw them into soapsuds and dry them 
afterwards with saw-dust is more ex- 
peditious. The burnishing of gold leaf 
or silver, on wood, b performed with 
burnishers made of wolves' or dogs' 
teeth, or agates, mounted in iron or 
wooden handles. When about to burnish 
gold, applied on other metals, dip the 
blood-stone burnisher into vinegar ; this 
kind being exclusively used for that 
purpose. But when burnishing leaf- 
gold on prepared surfaces of wood, keep 
the stone, or tooth, perfectly dry. The 
burnisher used by leather gilders is a 
hard polished stone, mounted in a wooden 
handle — this is to sleek or smooth the 
leather. The ordinary engravers* bur- 
nisher is a blade of steel, made thin at 
one end, to fit into a small handle to 
hold it by. The part in the middle of 
the blade is rounded on the convex side, 
and is also a little curved. The rounded 
part must be well polished, and the tool 
be very hard. This burnisher is used 
to give the last polish to such parts of 
copper and steel plates as may have been 
accidentally scratched, or specked, where 
false lines are to be removed, and also 
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to lighten in a small degree such parts 
as hare been too deeply etched or graved. 
In clockmaking, those pieces or parts 
are burnished which, on account of their 
size or form, cannot be conveniently 
polished. The burnishers are of various 
forms and sizes ; they are all made of 
cast steel, very hard, and well polished ; 
some are formed like sage-leaf files, 
others like common files — the first are 
used to burnish screws, and pieces of* 
brass ; the others are used for flat pieces. 
The clockmakers have also very small 
ones of this kind, to burnish their pivots 
^they are called pivot burnishers. 

Burnishing Pewter. — ^The burnishing 
of pewter articles is done after the work 
has been turned, or finished off with a 
scraper — the burnishers are of different 
kinds, for burnishing articles either by 
hand, or in the lathe; they ai*e all of 
steel, and while in use are rubbed with 
putty powder on leather, and moistened 
with soapsuds. 

Burnishing Cutlery. — ^The burnishing 
of cutlery is executed by hand or vice 
burnishers; they are all made of fine 
steel, hardened, and well polished. The 
first kind have nothing particular in 
their construction ; but vice burnishers 
are formed and mounted in a very 
(Hfferent manner. On a long piece of* 
wood, placed horizontally in the vice, is 
fixed another piece, as long, but bent 
in the form of a bow, the concavity of 
which is turned downwards. These two 
pieces are united at one of their ex- 
tremities by a pin and a hook, which 
allows the upper piece to move freely 
around this point as a centre. The bur- 
nisher is fixed in the middle of this bent 
piece, and it is made more or less pro- 
jecting, by the greater or lesser length 
which is given to its base. The movable 
piece of wood, at the extremity opposite 
to the hook, is fximished with a handle, 
which serves the workman as a lever. 
This position allows the burnisher to rest 
with greater force against the article to 
be burnished, which is placed on the 
fixed piece of wood. The burnisher has 
either the form of the face of a round- 
headed hammer, well polished to bumbh 
those pieces which are plain or convex ; 



or the form of two cones opposed at 
their summits, with their bases rounded, 
to burnish those pieces which are con- 
cave or ring-shaped. 

Burnishing Book Edges, — ^This is done 
with a wolfs or dog's tooth, or a steel 
burnisher; for this purpose place the 
books in a screw press, with boards on 
each side of them, and other boards dis- 
tributed between each volume ; first rub 
the edges well with the tooth to give 
them a lustre. After sprinkling or stain- 
ing and when the edges are become dry, 
burnish the front; then turning the 
press, burnish the edges at the top and 
bottom of the volume. Burnish the gilt 
edges in the same manner, after having 
applied the gold ; but observe in gilding, 
to lay the gold first upon the front, and 
allow it to dry ; and on no account to 
commence burnishing till it is quite 
dry. 

Black for Blackboard. — 1. 
Paint the board with ordinary black 
paint such as will dry with a gloss; 
then apply a coat of black paint, mixed 
with turps instead of oil, which will 
dry a dead black. 2. Take } lb. of log- 
wood, and sufficient boiling water to 
cover it ; allow it to stand for 24 houi*s. 
Strain, and apply the solution, boiling, it 
possible, twice, allowing the board to 
dry in the interval. Then dissolve ^ lb. 
of coppei'as in about 1 pint of boiling 
water, and apply it boiling, once or 
twice, according to the degree of black- 
ness obtained. Before using it, rub it 
over well with rushes, straw, ferns, or 
shoemakers' heel-ball. It may be a little 
difficult to rub the chalk off at first, 
but after a fortnight's use that will dis- 
appear. Use unprepared chalk, which 
writes well. 3. Place } lb. of lamp- 
black on a flat piece of tin or iron on a 
fire till it becomes red, take it off and 
leave it until sufficiently cool, when it 
must be crushed with the blade of a 
knife on a flat board quite fine; then 
get i pint of spirits of turpentine, mix 
both together, and apply the mixture 
with a size-brush. If the board is new, 
it would be well to give it one or two 
coats of lampblack — not burnt, but 
mixed with boiled oil — adding } lb. ot 
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patent driers. After the board is tho- 
roughly dried, appl/ the burnt lamp- 
black and torpentme. The preparation 
must be laid on qoicklj. 

Printers' Boilers.— 1. To 8 lbs. 
of transparent glue add as much rain or 
rirer water aa will just cover it, and 
occasionally stir it daring 7 or 8 hours. 
After standing for 24 hours, and all the 
water is absorbed, submit it to the action 
of heat in a water bath^ that is, sur- 
rounded b/ water, as glue is generally 
neated, and the glue will soon be dis- 
solved. Remove it from the fire as soon 
as fk'oth b seen to rise, and mix with it 
7 lbs. of molasses, which has been pre- 
viously made tolerably hot; stir the 
composition well together in the water 
bath over the fire, but without suffering 
it to boil. Afler being thus exposed to 
the heat for half an hour, and frequently 
well stirred, it should be withdrawn 
from over the fire and allowed to cool 
for a short time, previous to pouring it 
into a cylindrical mould ma^e of tin, 
tinned sheet iron, or copper, having a 
wooden cylinder previously supported 
in its centre by means of its end-pivots 
or gudgeons. After remaining in the 
mould at least 8 or 10 hours in winter, 
and a longer time in summer, the roller 
IS to be taken out of the mould by means 
of a cord £utened to one of the gudgeons, 
and passed over a strong pulley fixed to 
the ceiling; but care must always be 
taken that the cylinder is drawn out 
slowly from the mould. Old rollers are 
recast in the same manner, first taking 
care to wash them with a strong alka- 
line ley, and adding a small quantity of 
water and molasses. The best mode, 
however, of making use of the old com- 
position, is by mixing it with some new, 
made of 2 lbs. of glue and 4 lbs. of 
molasses. 2. Compositiim for rollers; — 
Summer use, 1) lb. beet glue and 4 lbs. 
treacle ; winter use, 1 lb. beet glue and 
4 lbs. treacle. Soak the glue about 
1} hour if thick, if thin 1 hour. 
Take it out of the water, lay it on a 
board until next day, then melt down 
in proper melting pot, or put it in a 
saucepan and place it in another con- 
taining water. Do not let the water 



run over into the glue ; one gi-«at secret 
in roller, casting is to have as little 
water in the glue as possible. Add 
treacle aa above, let boil once, then keep 
it just unaer ooiling-pomt until cooked, 
which takes about 2 hours, more or less ; 
pour out into moulds, well cleaned and 
greased ; if the composition is left too 
long on the fire it will get thick and 
spoiL The above is su^cient for an 
18-in. roller ; other sizes in proportion. 

Hints about Screws.— Where 
screws are driven into soft wood and sub- 
jected to considerable strain, they are 
very likely to work loose, and it is often 
difficult to make them hold. In such 
cases the use of glue is profitable. Pre- 
pare the glue tnick; immei'se a stick 
about half the sixe of the screw and put 
it into the hole ; then immerse the screw, 
and drive it home as quickly as possible. 
When there u an article of furniture to 
be hastily repaired, and no glue is at 
hand, bore a hole, insert the stick, fill 
the rest of the cavity with pulverixed 
rosin, then heat the screw sufficient to 
melt the rosin as it is driven in. Where 
screws are driven into wood for tem- 
porary purposes, they can be more 
easily removed by dipping them in oil 
before inserting. When buying screws, 
notice that the heads are sound and well 
cut, that there are no flaws in the body 
or thread part, and that thev have gim- 
let points. A screw of good make will 
drive into oak as easily as others into 
pine, and will endure having twice th« 
force brought against it. 

Silkworm Ghit for Fishing^.-* 
1. Wash the gut in a little soda, steep it 
in some alum water, take out if wanted 
brown ; use a strong decoction of tea, if 
black, it can be done with the addition 
of a little powdered nut-gall in the tea, 
and passing it through a little vinegar 
in which some old nails have been; if 
salmon-coloured, safiron deooction; if 
properly done it will have very little 
gloss upon it. 2. Steep tome walnut- 
leaves in a basin of water for a day or 
two, having previously bruised thenu 
Then aoak file gut m it ; the longtr it 
is left in, the darker it will be. Thia 
will be found quite dark enough for all 
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tnliDory purposes. To djt brown, lUtp 
in strong oofiet. 

Hair for BraBhM.»In iht mann- 
&otare of hair pencils or brushes, the 
hairs are scoured in a solution of alum 
till they are free from grease, and then 
steeped 24 hours in lukewarm water. 
The water is next squeezed out by 
pressing them strongly 'from the root 
to the tip. They -are then dried by 
pressure with linen cloths, and combed 
as smooth as possible. Bunches of hair 
are then placed in small flat-bottomed 
tin pans, with the tips of the hair 
upwards ; on striking the bottom of the 
pan the hairs get arranged parallel to 
each other, and the long hairs standing 
higher than the others may easily be 
picked out. 

Writinff on 81ate.»I>raw in the 
letters with a black-lead pencil; if 
wanted very accurate, go orer with a 
draw-point, then taking a square grarer, 
cut a deep bold line up the centres of 
the letters ; this line, if done with one 
out, will be broken and jagged at the 
edges ; then take a flat tool, a tool about 
} of an inch broad, and sharpened exactly 
the same as a joiner's chisel, but mounted 
in a grarer handle, and with the flat 
side to the slate, cut from the centre 
stroke to the outside edge of the letter, 
holding the tool so as to out the outside 
of the letter bcTelled ; it cuts as dean 
as a bit of cheese, the letter when 
finished being deep in the centre and 
berelled off on both sides. 

Bnlargingr Woodcuts for Dia- 
grams. — ^Traoe the desired picture on 
a piece of ground glass, usinff a sharp and 
well-poinUd lead pencil. Hang up the 
large paper intended for the diagram, 
and using the ground glass as a slide 
in a powerful magic-lantern, project the 
image on to the paper, regulating the 
size of the picture by approaching or 
receding from it. Copy the lines on the 
paper, and if the operation is carefully 
performed the picture will be In perfWt 
proportion, and the most intrioate figures 
oaa thus be easily reproduced. 

Yenssring. — *ui Teneering with 
tht hammer, «nt the Ttneer a little 
larger than the sur&ce to bt oorered, 



as it slips a little while laying} it is 
first roughened on both sides with the 
toothing plane, or a rough rasp; this 
remores all grease and saw-noarks ; the 
surface to be Teneered is treated in a 
similar way. This roughening causes 
the glue to adhere. They are then well 
warmed at the fire. Now dear the 
bench of all encumbrances, sare glue- 
pot, hot water, sponge, and reneering 
hammer. Wet both sides of the Teneer, 
and apply plenty of flue ; lay the veneer 
down on its bed, whilst an assistant holds 
one end firm ; take the reneering ham- 
mer in the right hand, press hard down 
on the head with the left ; begin at the 
middle, and work zigzag ways towards 
the end and sides, pressing out all super- 
fluous glue ; turn the work round, begin 
at the middle again, and work off at Sie 
other end, going orer it several times 
until it has stuck ; keep it damp all the 
time with the sponge ; a slieht tap with 
the back of the hammer will UU if it U 
firm by the sound ; lay a weight on it, 
and set it to dry near tht fire. Veneer 
is laid in two ways, by oauls, and with 
the Teneering hammer. Both systems 
are used to about an equal extent, 
the caul being better suited to some 
kinds of work, and the hammer to 
others. An amateur will find it much 
better to use the caul when practicable, 
as all tha. is necessary is to prepare the 
surface of the article, glue it with thick 
glue, lay on the Ttneer, and on that the 
preriously heated caul. The hand- 
screws are now applied, and the whole 
left until cold. In laying small pieces 
with the hammer it is merely necessary 
to glue one side and damp the other, to 
keep it from curling, but with large 
surfaces it is necessary to use a heated 
flat iron in advance of the hammer, and 
to do this effectively requires no little 
practice. The cauls should be either 
soaped before use, or pieces of paper 
should be placed between them and the 
veneer to prevent stickmg. 

Goirff.— The eanls are made of dry 
pine wood, and should be firee tnm 
knots and flaws. Th%j must be made in 
shape the enet oosverM of the surfhoe 
which is to be veneered. If the veneered 
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surface is flat, the caul is flat also; if 
coDTex, the caul must be concave. In 
order to ensure perfect contact between 
the caul and the veneer throughout the 
entire surface, it is found advisable to 
make the cauls of »uch a thickness as 
will allow them to bend slightly under 
the pressure of the handscrews. They 
are then shaped to touch only in the 
middle of the work, when, by screwing 
the caul and the work together at the 
edges, a great pressure commences at the 
centre and spreads in all directions to- 
wards the edges, forcing the superfluous 
glue out in advance. 

Veneering Hammer. — Take an ordi- 
nary hammer, place the head in the 
palm of the hand with the handle stick- 
ing out forward, place the toe upon a 
piece of veneer previously glued on the 
under side, and wriggle the handle back- 
wards and forwards from right to left, 
at the same time pressing downwards ; 
the superfluous glue will be worked out 
to the edges, and the veneer will remain 
sticking to the wood underneath. As 
the toe of a common hammer is found 
too narrow in practice, the veneering 
hammer is substituted, which consists 
in the simplest form of a flat square of 
hard wood or iron, with a handle stuck 
in perpendicularly, and is used in the 
same manner as described above. 

Removing Blisters from Veneer, — Fii*st 
wash the exterior of the blister with 
boiling water, and with a coarse cloth 
remove dirt and grease; then place it 
before the flre, or heat it with a caul ; 
oil its surface with common linseed oil ; 
place it again to the flre, and the heat 
will make the oil penetrate quite 
through the veneer and soften the glue 
underneath, then while hot raise the 
edge gently with a chisel, and it will 
separate completely from the ground; 
be careful not to use too great force or 
it will spoil the work again. If it 
•hould get cold during the operation, 
apply more oil and heat it again ; repeat 
this process to entirely separate the 
veneer ; then wash off the old glue, and 
proceed to lay it again as a new veneer. 

DTEiNa WOOD FOR Venebrs. — ^Dye- 
ing wood is mostly practised for veneers, 



while staining is generally to give the 
desired colour to the article after it has 
been manufactured. In the first case 
the colour should penetrate throughout, 
while in the latter a sui*face colour only 
b essential. In dyeing, pear-tree, holly, 
and beech take the best black, but for 
most colours holly is preferable. It is 
also best to have the wood as young 
and as newly cut as possible. After the 
veneers are cut, they should be allowed 
to lie in a trough of water for four or 
five days before placing them into the 
copper; the water, acting as a purga- 
tive to the wood, brings out abundance 
of slimy matter. After this purifying 
process they should be dried in the open 
air for at least 12 hours ; they are then 
ready for the copper. By these simple 
means the colour will strike much 
quicker, and be of a brighter hue. It 
would also add to the improvement of the 
colours, if, after the veneers have boiled 
a few hours, they are taken out, dried 
in the air, and again immersed in the 
colouring copper. Always dry veneers 
in the open air ; for fire invariably 
injures the colours. 

Fine Black.— 1, Put 6 lbs. of chip 
logwood into the copper, with as many 
veneers as it will conveniently hold, 
without pressing too tight ; fill it with 
water, and boil slowly for about three 
hours ; then add ^ lb. of powdered 
verdigris, ^ lb. of copperas, and 4 oz. ot 
bruised nut-galls ; fill the copper up with 
boiling vinegar as the water evaporates ; 
let it boil gently two houra each day, till 
the wood is dyed through. 2. Procure 
some liquor from a tanner's pit, or 
make a strong decoction of oak bark, 
and to every gallon of the liquor add 
^ lb. of green copperas, and mix them 
well together ; put the liquor into the 
copper, and make it quite hot, but not 
to boil ; immerse the veneers in it, and 
let them remain for an hour; take them 
out, and expose them to the air till it 
has penetrated its substance; then add 
some logwood to the solution, place the 
veneers again in it, and let it simmer for 
two or three hours ; let the whole cool 
gradually, dry the veneers in the shade. 
3. A good black stain for immediate 
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use. Boil } lb. of chip logwood in 2 
quarts of water, add 1 oz. of pearlash, 
and apply hot with a brush. Then take 
a similar decoction of logwood, and to 
it add ^ oz. of verdigris and ^ oz. of 
copperas ; strain well, add } lb. of rusty 
fteel filings, and apply. 

Blue. — 1. Into a clean glass bottle 
put 1 lb. of oil of vitriol, and 4 oz. of 
the best indigo pounded in a mortar; 
set the bottle in a basin or earthen 
glazed pan, as it yrill ferment ; now put 
the veneers into a copper, or stone 
trough ; fill it rather more than -^rd 
with water, and add as much of the 
vitriol and indigo, stirring it about, as 
will make a fine blue ; let the veneers 
remain till the dye has struck through. 
The colour will be much improved if 
the solution of indigo in vitriol is kept 
a few weeks before using. 

Yellow. — Reduce 4 lbs. of the root of 
barberry, by sawing, to dust, which put 
in a copper or brass trough ; add 4 oz. 
of turmeric, and 4 gallons of water, 
then put in as many white holly veneers 
as the liquor will cover ; boil them to- 
gether for 3 hours, often turning them ; 
when cool, add 2 oz. of aquafortis, and 
the dye will strike through much 
sooner. 

Bright Yellow. — ^To every gallon of 
water necessary add 1 lb. of French 
berries; boil the veneers till the colour 
nas penetrated through ; add the follow- 
ing liquid to the infusion of the French 
b€urries, and let the veneers remain for 
2 or 3 hours, and the colour will be 
very bright. 

Liquid for Brightening and Setting 
Colours. — To eveiy pint of strong aqua- 
fortis add 1 oz. of grain tin, and a 
piece of sal ammoniac of the size of a 
walnut ; set it by to dissolve, shake the 
bottle round with the cork out, from 
time to time ; in the course of 2 or 3 
days it will be fit for use. This b an 
admirable liquid to add to any colour, 
as it not only brightens it, but renders 
it less likely to &de from exposure to 
the air. 

Bright Oreen. — 1. Proceed as in either 
of the above receipts to produce a yel- 
low ; instead of adding aquafortis or the 



brightening liquid, add as much sul- 
phate of indigo as will produce the 
desired colour. 2. Dissolve 4 oz. of the 
best verdigris, and sap-green and indigo 
^ oz. each, in 3 pints of the best vin- 
egar; put in the veneers, and gently 
boil till the colour has penetrated suifi- 
ciently. The hue of the green may be 
varied by altering the proportion of the 
ingredients; and unless wanted for a 
particular purpose, leave out the sap- 
jn'een, as it is a veget;ible colour very 
apt to change, or turn brown, when 
exposed to the air. 

Bright Bed.^l. To 2 lbs. of genuine 
Brazil dust add 4 gallons of water ; put 
in as many veneers as the liquor will 
cover ; boil them for 3 hours ; then add 
2 oz. of alum, and 2 oz. of aquafortis, 
and keep it lukewarm until it has sti*uck 
through. 2. To every pound of logwood 
chips add 2 gallons of water; put in 
the veneers, and boil as in the last, 
then add a sufficient quantity of the 
brightening liquid ; keep the whole 
warm till the colour has sufficiently 
penetrated. The logwood chips should 
be picked from all foreign substances, 
with which it generally abounds, as 
bark and dirt ; it is always best when 
fresh cut, which may be known by its 
appearing of a bright-red colour; if 
stale it will look brown, and will not 
yield so much colouring matter. 

Purple. — 1. To 2 lbs. of chip logwood 
and ^ lb. of Brazil dust add 4 gallons 
of water, and after putting in the 
veneers, boil them for at least 3 hours ; 
then add 6 oz. of pearlash and 2 oz. of 
alum; let them boil for 2 or 3 hours 
every day, till the colour has struck 
through. The Brazil dust is to make 
the purple of a red cast ; it may, there- 
fore, be omitted, if a deep blueish purple 
is required. 2. Boil 2 lbs. of logwood, 
either in chips or powder, in 4 gallons 
of water with the veneers ; after boil- 
ing till the colour is well struck in, add 
by degrees sulphate of indigo, till the 
purple is of the shade required, which 
may be known by trying it with a piece 
of paper; let it then boil for 1 hour, 
and keep the liquid in a milk- warm 
state till the colour has penetrated the 
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T«neer. This method, whoa proptrlj 
Buuufed, will produce a brilliuit purple, 
not eo likelj to fiule at the fbregoing. 

Orang€, — Let the reneen be djed, by 
either of the methods preriooslr giren, 
of a fine deep yellow, and whilst they 
are still wet and saturated with the 
dye, transfer them to the bright-red 
dye till the colour penetrates equally 
throughout. 

Siher Qrey, — 1. Expose to the wea- 
ther in a cast-iron pot of 6 or 8 gallons, 
old iron nails, hoops, or other scraps, 
till oorered with rust ; add 1 gallon of 
vinegar and 2 of waUr, boil all well for 
an hour ; hare the veneers ready, which 
must be ail*- wood, not too dry ; put them 
in the copper used to dye black, and 
pour the iron liquor over them; add 
1 lb. of chip logwood, and 2 ox. of 
bruised nut-galls ; then boil up another 
pot of the iron liquor to supply the 
copper with, keeping the veneers covered, 
and boiling two hours a day, till of the 
required colour. 2. Expose any quantity 
of old iron in any convenient vessel, 
and from time to time sprinkle them 
with spirits of salt, diluted in four times 
its quantity of water, till thf y are very 
thickly covered with rust ; then to every 
6 lbs. add a eallon of water, m which 
has been dissolved 2 ox. of salts of tartar ; 
lay the veneers in the copper, and cover 
them with this liquid ; let it boU /br two 
or 3 hours till well soaked, then to 
every gallon of liquor add 1 lb. of green 
^pperas, and keep the whole at a mode- 
rate temperature till the dye has suffi- 
ciently penetrated. 

Staininff Woods. — Staining wood 
M quite a diflerent process to dyeing it, 
and requires no previous preparation of 
the wood.. There is little trouble in 
preparing the stain, and its application 
differs but sliehtly from painting. Stain- 
ing is divided into washing, matching, 
imitating, painting, and improving. 

Washing consists in coating common 
white deal or fir with a dilute aqueous 
solution of clear glue, suitablv tinted 
with a proper combination of two or 
more colours, such as 1 part red-lead, 
or Venetian red, with 2 parts yellow- 
lead, chrome or ochre, for a mahogany 



colour ; equal parts of burnt umber and 
brown ochre for the antique hues ef old 
wainscot oak ; Venetian nd, tinted witk 
lampblack, fbr the shades of rosewood ; 
ivory black for ebony ; whiting, or white- 
lead, tinted with orange chrome, for the 
tones of white-yellowish woods ; burnt 
umber, modified with yellow ochre, for 
walnut, and so on. Wash colour should 
always be applied in a warm state by a 
flannel, and tbe coloured wood ought to 
be evenly wiped dry with shavings or 
rags. 

Makkmg is to bring diflbrent pieces 
of timber, in an article of furniture, to a 
responsive tone of colour, so that they 
may represent the appearance of one 
entire piece. First bleach the darkest 
parts, by caref\illy coating them with a 
strong solution of oxalic acid in hot 
water, to which is added a few drops of 
spirits of nitre. When the blanched 
parts become dry, coat them two or 
three times with white polish by means 
of a camel-pendl. This process does not 
always prove satisfkctory, in which case 
lay on a delicate coat of white stain, 
and another of white varnish ; then give 
the intermediate dark parts a coat of 
common varnish, and proceed to oil all 
the untouched white portions; next 
compare the whole, and when the white 
pieces happen to be much lighter than 
the dark ones, colour them the exact 
hue by coating them with a darkening 
stain. 

Darkeners, — The darkeners in |eneral 
use are logwood, lime, brown soil soap, 
dyed oil, aquafortis, sulphate of iron, 
nitrate of silver, with exposure to the 
sun's rays, carbonate of soda, bichromate 
and permanganate of potash, and other 
preparations of an acidulous or alkalint 
nature. Of these the latter three art 
the most preferable. Procure 1 ox. of 
one of these alkalies, powder, and dis- 
solve in 2 gills of boiling water ; next 
get 3 bottles, label them 1, 2, 3, or 
weak, medium, and strong; put | of 
the solution into Ko. S, and | gill into 
No. 2, and the same into Ko. 1 ; then 
pour an additional gill of clean water 
into No. 2, and 2 gills of the same into 
No. 1. By separately dissolving both 
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alkalies in the manner described, six 
liquids are obtained capable of staining 
nearlj all casts of wood of a complete 
series of brown and dark tints. The 
eolations of carbonate are generallr used 
for dark materials, like rosewood, and 
those of the bichromate are applicable 
to all the mtermediate and white woods, 
such as mahogany, oak, and oeech. The 
safest waj to us^ these alkaline fluids is 
to pour a sufficient quantity into a 
saucer, into which dip a sponge or a 
flannel, in order to saturate it tho- 
roughly, then with it rub evenly over 
the timber, and instantly dry off the 
stained surface with a handAU of rags 
or other soft waste ; to ensure success, 
follow out this manipulation with great 
cart and the utmost dispatch. When 
the dark and light portions are neither 
rery black nor very white. Tarnish the 
former, and allow the latter to stand in 
•il for a time. 

Improving. — An aqueous decoction of 
barberry root, or an alcoholic solution of 
gamboge or turmeric, will, if properly 
applied, impart a delicate yellow hue. 
Oily decoctions of alkanet-root, and alco- 
holic solutions of dragon's-blood, yield 
rich mild reds. Rectified naphtha that 
has been dyed with camwood dust serves 
for another reddening tincture. Lightish 
hard wood, such as birch, is f^quently 
improved in colour by being sponged 
with oil that is slightly tinted with rose 
madder, or Venetian red. A solution of 
asphaltum in spirits of turpentine makes 
a brown stain for coarse oaken work, 
which is only intended to be varnished 
with boiled oil. When discoloured ebony 
has been sponged once or twice with a 
strong decoction of gall-nuts, to which a 
quantity of steel dust has been added, its 
natural blackness beoomes much more 
intense. The naturally pale ground and 
obscure grain of Honduras nuhogany is 
often well brought out by its being 
coated first with spirit of hartshorn and 
then with red oil. Greyish maple may 
be whitened by the process already de- 
scribed in matehinff. Half a gallon of 
water, in which | lb. of oak bark and 
the same quantity of walnut shells or 
peels have b»en thoroughly boiled, 



makes an excellent improver of poor 
rosewood ; it is also fkr before any other 
of its kind fbr bringing out to perfection 
the veiny figures and ground shades <rt 
walnut. Raw oil, mixed with a little 
spirits of turpentine, is the most effica- 
cious improver of a great number of 
materials. Beautiful artificial graining 
may be imparted to various specimens 
of timber, by means of a camel-pencil, 
with raw oil alone ; that is, certain por- 
tions may be coated two or three times, 
so as to resemble the rich varying veins 
which constitute the fibril figures; 
while the common ground shades may 
only be once coated with the oil very 
much diluted with spirits of turpentine. 

To Improv th$ bolour of any Stain, 
— ^Mix in a bottle 1 ox. of nitric add, 
I teaspoonful of muriatic acid, | ox. of 
grain tin, and 2 ox. of rain water. Mix 
it at least 2 days before using, and keep 
the bottle well corked. 

Directions for Staining. — In preparing 
any of the tinctures, it is of importance 
to powder or mash all the dry stufis 
previous to dissolving or macerating 
them, and to puri^ all the liquids by 
filtration before use. Their colouring 
powers, which mainly depend on very 
accurate combinations of the requisite 
ingredients, should always be caref^illy 
tested befbre a free use is made of them, 
and the absorbent properties of the ma- 
terials intended to be stained should be 
tested likewise. It will be better for 
inexperienced hands to coat twice or 
three times with a weak stain than only 
once with a very strong one, as by 
adopting the first mode a particular 
tint may be gradually effected, whereas, 
by pursuing the latter course, an irre- 
mediable discolourixation may be the 
result. Coarse pieces of carving, spongy 
end, and cross-grained woods, 2iould be 
previously prepared for the reception 
of stain ; this is best done by patting 
on a thin layer of varnish, letting 
it dry, and then glass-papering it com- 
pletely off again. Fine work merely 
reqoim to be oiled and slightly rubbed 
with the finest glass-paper. Tlias pre- 
pared, the woody fibre is enabled to take 
on the stain more regularly, and to retain 
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a high degree of Bnioothness. When stain 
b pnt on with a flat hog-hair tool, it is 
usually softened by a skilful but moderate 
application of a badger-hair softener. 
The steel comb is chiefly employed for 
streaking artificial oak, and the mattler 
is used for variegating and uniting the 
shades and tints of mahogany. Flannels 
and sponges are often worked with in- 
stead of brushes, but the implements 
most serviceable for veining or engrain- 
ing purposes are small badger sash tools 
and sable pencils. Tlie eflk^ produced 
by a coat of stain cannot be ascertained 
until it has been allowed a sufficient 
drying period. 

WorraiCa Process for Imitating Woods. 
— ^The surface of the wood is first made 
perfectly smooth and level, and if close- 
grained the sur&ce is covered with 
strong or dilute alkalies, such as potash, 
soda, and ammonia, or other alkalies and 
their carbonates, or with ethylic, or 
methylic ethers and alcohols, or spirits 
of turpentine, camphine, benzole, and 
chloroform, or with oils of, or solutions 
of, soaps, hot or cold, so as to soften and 
dissolve out the resinous substances na- 
turally present in the cells or pores of 
the wood. If the wood is very close- 
grained, the surface is to be covered 
with any corrosive acid, such as concen- 
trated sulphuric, nitric, hydrochloric, 
or chromic acids, so as to corrode, or 
etch the soft parts of the wood, and leave 
the harder parts elevated, and to enlarge 
the pores ; this process is repeated until 
the desir^ efiect is obtained. 

Imitating Oak Wainscot. — 1. To 
make American ash like oak wainscot, 
both in vein and shade, commence by 
sketching out, upon certain parts of the 
ashen exterior, the requisite white veins 
by means of a camel-pencil with white 
stain; that done, coat the veins with 
thin varnish, and then darken the gene- 
ral ground, dealing carefully through- 
out the entire process with the veined 
portions. 2. The best mode of produc- 
ing a representation of oak wainscot 
upon white materials like beach and fir, 
is as follows ; — ^A coat of Stephens' satin- 
wood stain is regularly laid on, then a 
soft graining comb is gently drawn along 



the stained space, and when the streaks 
are all correctly produced, the veins ire 
formed with white stain, made by di- 
gesting } oz. pearl white, subnitrate of 
bismuth, and 1 oz. of isinglass, in 2 gills 
of boiling water. The tone of this stain 
may be modified by being diluted with 
water, or tinted with other stains. 

To Imitate Various Woods. — Showy 
elmroot, after being delicately darkened, 
passes in appearance for Italian walnut. 
To imitate the contour and rich ground 
of rosewood upon inferior white mate- 
rials, produce the ground shade by 
sponging with a decoction of Brazil wood, 
and the fibril veins by brushing par- 
tially with black liquor, which is pre- 
pared by boiling logwood chips, sulphate 
of iron, and steel filings, in equally pro- 
portioned quantities of vinegar and 
water. Sometimes a graining comb is 
passed over the ground shade longitudi- 
nally, and with a slight vibrating mo- 
tion, so as to effect natural-looking 
streaks, previous to the pencilling or 
veining. The aspect of ebony may be 
given to any species of wood by the ap- 
plication of three distinct coats of black 
liquor; and after being smoothed, the 
counterfeit ebony may be embodied with 
white polish ; this greatly helps to pre- 
serve the ti*ansparent density of the 
dyed material. 

There is a method of colouring woods 
not generally known in the trade ; the 
sur&ce to be coloured is smeared with 
a strong solution of permanganate of 
potash, which is left on for a longer or 
a shorter time, according to the shade 
required ; in most cases 5 minutes suf- 
fice. Cherry and pear tree woods are 
most easily attacked, but a few experi- 
ments will serve to show the most 
favourable circumstances; the woody' 
fibre decomposes the permanganate, 
precipitating peroxide of manganese, 
which is fixed in the fibre by the pot- 
ash simultaneously set free. When the 
action is ended, the wood is carefully 
washed, dried, and afterwards oiled and 
polished in the ordinary way. The 
effect of this treatment on many kinds 
of wood is surprising, particularly on 
cherry woods, to which a beautiful red* 
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dish tone is communicated. The colour 
ji permanent in light and air. 

Mordants. — The virtues of dye-«tufl& 
may be much enhanced by the addition 
of a mordant to modify and fasten the 
shades they impart. Spirit of nitre for 
the satinwood stain; a powerful solu- 
tion of oxalic acid for the oak ; and 
dilute nitrous acid for the mahogany. 

Itmtating Mahogany. — When curly- 
veined birdi and beech have been regu- 
larly brushed with aquafortis and dried 
at the fire, they both look remarkably 
like mahogany. A decoction of logwood 
and fustic, when put on in a tepid state, 
produces a similar effect. The Fi'ench 
mode consists in brushing the white 
timber with a dilute solution of nitrous 
acid; it is then coated once or twice 
with finishing spirit, in which a quantity 
of carbonate of soda and dragon's-blood 
has been dissolved, the proper propor- 
tions to 1 gill of spirit being f of an 
ounce of the soda, and J of an ounce of 
the blood; the wood is af^rwards 
finished with varnish or polish of a 
reddish-brown tint. In producing this 
shade of colour, London stainers fre- 
quently use a rich brownish-red kind of' 
chalk, the colour of which is analogous 
to that of fine Spanish mahogany. It is 
commonly applied in the form of a dry 
powder, by means of a brush, and then 
well rubbed with another brush or coarse 
flannel. 

To Stain Beech a Mahogany Colour. — 
Put 2 oz. of dragon's-blood, broken in 
pieces, into a quart of rectified spirits of 
wine; let the bottle stand in a warm 
place, shake it frequently; when dis- 
solved it is fit for use. 

Imitation of Mahogany. — ^Plane the 
surface smooth, and rub with a solution 
of nitrous acid. Then apply with a soft 
brush 1 oz. of dragon's-blood dissolved 
in about a pint of alcohol, and with 
■^ of an ounce of carbonate of soda miz3d 
and filtered. When the brilliancy of the 
polish diminishes, it may be restored by 
the use of a little cold-drawn linseed 
oil. 

Mahogany Stain.— Dark.-— 1, Boil } lb. 
of madder and 2 oz. of logwood chips in 
1 gall, of water, and brush well over 



the wood whiie hot ; when dry, go over 
the whole with pearlash solution, 2 drams 
to the quart. Light. — 2. Put 2 oz. o- 
dragon's-blood, well bruised, into 1 quart 
of oil of turpentine ; let the bottle stand 
in a warm place, shake frequently, and 
when dissolved, steep the work in tJie 
mixture. 3. Baw and burnt sienna. 
Grind the raw sienna on a painter's 
stone, mixed with beer ; this will give 
a very light mahogany stain. Then 
grind the burnt, and add as much of 
it to the raw sienna as is required to 
make it the necessary colour ; lay it on 
moderately thin with a brush, and then 
wipe it off with a piece of wadding or 
cotton wool; when dry, oil, size, var- 
nish, or polish it, whid^ever required. 
It is very cheap. 

To Remove Stains from Mahogany. — 
Mix 6 oz. of spirit of salt and } oz. of 
powdered salt of lemons. Drop a little 
of this mixture on the stains, and rub 
well with a cork until they disappear, 
then wash off with cold water. 

Imitating Bosewood. — 1. A trans- 
parent liquid rose-pink, used in imita- 
ting rosewood, consists in mixing \ lb. 
of potash in 1 gall, of hot water, and 
\ lb. of red sanders wood is added there- 
to ; when the colour of the wood is 
extracted, 2} lbs, of gum shellac are 
added and dissolved over a quick fire; 
the mixture is then ready to be used on 
a groundwork made with logwood stain. 

2. Boil i lb. of logwood in 3 pints of 
water till it is of a very dark red, add 
j^ oz. of salts of tartar. While boiling 
hot, stain the wood with two or three 
coats, taking care that it la nearly dry 
between each; then with a stiff flat 
brush, such as is used by the painters 
for graining, form streaks with black 
stain. This imitation will very nearly 
equal the appearance of dark rosewood. 

3. Stain with the black stain, and when 
dry, with a brush as above dipped in 
the brightening liquid, form red veins 
in imitation of the grain of rosewood. 
A handy brush for the purpose may be 
made out of a flat brush, such at is used 
for varnishing ; cut the sharp points off, 
and make the edges irregular by cutting 
out a few hairs here ana there, and you 
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will hare a tool which will acttudlj 
imitate the grain. 

Brmzing Inlaid Work, — ^A method 
used for decorating inlaid work is the 
■ use of a bronzing liquid, which consists 
of a flnid bronse composition formed hj 
combining metallic powder of gilding 
and bronze powder with collodion, which 
composition is capable of being applied 
as a bronze liquid to surfaces of wood, 
iron, or any solid material, for the pur- 
pose of coating the same for decoration 
or preservation. 

To Imitate King or Botany Bay Wood. 
—Boil I lb. of French berries in 2 quarts 
of water till of a deep yellow, and while 
boiling hot gire two or three coats; 
when nearly dry, form the grain with 
black stain, which must also be used hot. 
For variety, to heighten the colour, after 
giving it two or three coats of yellow, 
give one of strong logwood liquor, and 
then use the black stain as directed. 

Black Stain.— Boil 1 lb. of logwood in 
4 quarts of water, add a double handful 
of walnut peel or shells ; boil it up again, 
take out the chips, add a pint of the best 
vinegar, and it will be fit for use ; apply 
it boiling. This will be improved, if, 
when dry, a solution of green copperas, 
an ounce to a quart of water, is applied 
hot over the first stain. 

Black Stain for Immediate Use. — ^Boil 
) lb. of chip logwood in 2 quarts of water, 
add 1 oz. of pearlash, and apply it hot 
to the work with a brush. Then take 
\ lb. of logwood, boil it as before in 
2 quarts of water, and add \ oz. of 
verdigris and | oz. of copperas ; strain 
it off, put in \ lb. of rusty steel filings ; 
with this go ovei the work a second 
time. 

Brown Stain. — Paint over the wood 
with a solution made by boiling 1 part 
of catechu, vutch, or eambier, with SO 
parts of water and a Tittle soda. This 
is allowed to dry in the air, and then 
the wood is painted over with another 
solution made of 1 part of bichromate 
•f potash and 30 parts of water. By a 
little difference in the mode of treatment, 
and by varying the strength of the 
solutions, varions shades of colour may 
be given with these materials, which 



will be permanent, and tend to preserve 
the wood. 

Bed Stain.—1. Take 1 lb. of Brazil 
wood to 1 gall, of water, boil 3 hours ' 
with 1 oz. of pearlash, brush it hot on 
the wood, and while hot brush the wood 
with a solution made with 2 oz. of alum 
in 1 quart of water. 2. An infusion of 
Brazil wood in stale urine, in the pro- 
poi-tion of a pound to a gallon for wood ; 
to be laid on when lK>iling hot, and 
should be laid over with alum water 
before it dries. Or, a solution of dra- 
gon's-blood in spirits of wine may be 
used. 

Bed Stain for Bedsteads and Common 
Chairs. — Archil will produce a very 
good stain of itself when used cold ; but 
if, after one or two coats being applied 
and suffered to get almost dry, it is 
brushed over with a hot solution of 
pearlash in water, it will improve the 
colour. 

Walnut Stain. — Water, 1 quart; 
washing soda, 1 J oz. ; Vandyke brown, 
2) oz. ; bichromate of potash, } oz. Boii 
for 10 minutes, and apply with a brush, 
in either a hot or cold state. 

Oak Stain. — Equal parts of American 
potash and pearlash — 2 oz. of each to 
about a quart of water. This gives a 
good stain ; It requires careftil applica- 
tion, as the American potash is a strong 
solvent, and will blister the hands; it 
softens a good paint-brush once using, 
so use a very common brush, and apply 
the stainmg with it. Keep It corked up 
in a bottle, and it is always ready for 
Tise ; if it strikes too deep a colour, add 
more water. 

Ebony Stains. — 1. Stain work with 
the black stain, adding powdered nut- 
gall to the logwood and copperas solu- 
tion, dry, rub down well, oil, then use 
French polish made tolerably dark with 
indigo, or finely-powdered stone blue. 
2. Hold an ordinary slate over gas, lamp, 
or candle, until it is well smoked at the 
bottom, scrape a sufficient quantity into 
French polish, and well mix ; then polish 
the article in the ordizmry way. If there 
are any lumps gently mb tnem down 
and apply another coat. 3. Prepare a 
decoction of logwood by adding a small 
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handful of chips to a pint of rain water. 
Allow this to simmer until reduced one- 
fourth, and whilst the liquor is hot dress 
the work to be ebonixed two or three 
times. To the remainder of the liquor 
add two bruised nut-galls, a few very 
rusty nails, bits of iron-hooping, or a 
piece of sulphate of iron the sixe of a 
walnut, and as much more rain water as 
will make about three-quarters of a pmt 
of liquor. Apply this, which will be a 
black stain, hot as before, giring two 
coats, and when thoroughly dry, polish 
with ordinary French polish, to which 
sufficient powdered thumb-blue has been 
added to perceptibly colour the polish. 
Use a glaxed pipkin in which to prepare 
the stain. Take care that no oil or 
grease oomes in contact with the brushes 
used or the surface of the wood until 
ready for polishing. Let each coat of 
stain dry before the next is added, and 
rub down with well-used, fine glass-paper. 
Sycamore, chestnut, and plane-tree, are 
the best woods for ebonixing in the 
above manner. 4. Infuse gall-nuts in 
vinegar in which rusty nails have been 
soaked, rub the wood with the infusion, 
dry, polish, burnish. 5. Stain in the 
first place with a hot saturated solution 
of logwood, containing a little alum; 
and, when dry, brush it over with com- 
mon writing ink. 

Graining Woodi.— Gbounds.— 
These are generally applied by the house 
painter, ready for the grainer. When 
the grounds are finished to the tint re- 

auii«d for the woods to be imitated, 
iiey must be left to get quite dry ; the 
work is then ready for the graining 
operations. 

Mahogany. — Orange chrome, Venetian 
red, and white-lead mixed in such pro- 
portions as will give the desired tint. 
Vermilion, raw and burnt sienna, are 
also employed to modify the shades. 

MoBmoood. — ^Vermilion, Venetian red, 
a little scarlet lake, and white-lead. 
For ordinary work the scarlet lake may 
be dispensed with. 

Bir<r9'4ye Maple and Satin Wood,-^ 
White-lead mixed with a little yellow 
ochre, care being taken not to msike the 
ground of too dfurk a tint, as the Tamiah 



to be afterwards applied will still Airther 
darken it. All the colours for these light 
grounds must be rubbed quite smooth, 
and be well strained. 

Dark Oak, — 1. Raw sianna, burnt 
umber, white-lead, and Venetian red. 
2. Yellow ochre, Venetian red, and 
white-lead. 

Waintoot Oak, — Dark. — Oxford ochre, 
white-lead and Venetian red, or chrome, 
yellow ochre, and white-lead. 

XiffAt.— Yellow ochre and white-lead ; 
the aesired tint is obtained by the use 
of more or less of the yellow ochre. 

Oak Graining in Oil. — 1. Vandyke 
brown and raw sienna for dark oak, or 
finely-ground burnt umber and raw 
sienna for a lighter tint, mixed with 
equal parts of turpentine and linseed 
oil. Add patent driers. Lay this co- 
lour on thinly and evenly with a large 
brush ; it does not dry very rapidly. Caxe 
must be taken not to lay on too much 
colour, or it is liable to have a dirty 
appearance. Stipple with a dry dusting 
brush, so as to distribate the colour 
evenly over the work. As in real oak 
it is invariably found that one side of a 
slab is coarser than the other, this pe- 
culiarity of pattern must be imitated in 
the combing process. Take a cross-cut 
gutta-perchA comb, and draw it down 
one side of the panel, use a finer comb 
to complete it. This operation produces 
straight lines of the grain from top to 
bottom. Next take a fine steel comb, 
and go over all the previous combing ; 
in drawing the comb down, give it a 
short, quick, wavy motion, or move it 
diagonally across the first lines, thus 
imitating the pores of the real wood. 
Cork oombs may also be used, and some 
grainers use a coarse steel comb, with a 
fold of thin rag placed over the teeth. 
By a skilful combination of the oombs, 
and a tasteful variation in their use, the 
di£ferent kinds of oak may be most suo- 
cessfVUly imitated. In graining joints 
of the various portions of a piece of a 
work, it must be remembered that in 
the real wood some of the grain would 
necessarUy have a perpendicular di- 
rection, and another part would run 
horisontally, and that one part would 
2 £ 2 
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appear lighter than another, owing to 
the different angles in which it would 
receive the rays of light. After comb- 
ing, the figure, or veining, most be 
wiped ont before the colour is dry. 
Hold several thicknesses of fine rag, or 
a piece of clean wash-leather over the 
thumb nail, wipe down a few veins, then 
move the rag or leather slightly, so as 
to present a clean surface ibr the next 
wipe. A piece of thin gutta-percha, 
soitened in warm water, and pressed to 
the shape of the thumb, may be used to 
preserve the nail, bat cannot be relied 
on to remove the colour so cleanly as 
the nail covered with rag or leather ; it 
is useful for common work, as it pro- 
tects the nail from injury and wenr. 
Ailer having wiped the figures, they 
must be softened in appearance by still 
further wiping the grain away from 
their edges with a small roll of clean 
rag, so as to imitate the appearance of 
the wood, where the grain is always 
darker than the parts next to it. When 
the oil colour is dry it must be over- 
grained. 

Overgraming. — This operation is per- 
formed in the same manner both upon 
work which has been oil grained or 
spirit grained. In overgraining, water- 
colours are used ; and, in order to make 
them adhere to the underlying graining, 
whether in spirit or in oil, it is neces- 
sary to prepare the work to receive 
them, otherwise they would run off the 
surface at once. One method is to rub 
dry powdered whiting quickly over the 
surface with a soft rag, removing su- 
perfluous powder afterwards, and the 
grainer can at onoe finish the work. 
Another plan, which is prmcipally used 
when a large piece of work is in hand, 
is to rub a mixture of fullers' earth and 
water over the graining, and wait until 
it is perfectly dry before commencing 
to overgrain. Grind Vandyke brown, or 
Durnt umber in water, and thin with 
equal proportions of water and table- 
beer. The colour should be a trifle 
darker than the undergraining ; a little 
practice will teach the tints that are 
best suited to the various woods to be 
iinitated. The colour is applied by a 



wide hog brush, drawn over the work« 
generally in the direction of the veins 
formed by the combing. There are 
several descriptions of overgraining 
brushes in use; those most generally 
employed are thin and flat, with occa- 
sional intervals between the tufts of hair. 
The knots and figures must be lightly 
touched up with Uie overgrainer, and the 
whole gone over quickly with a badger 
softening brush. The overgraining dries 
quickly, and the varnish may be then 
applied, although it is well to wait 
some hours, so as not to run any risk 
of removing the graining colour. Some- 
times a tolerably strong solution of 
soda with a little burnt sienna is used 
for the figures, applying the mixture 
where these are required, and then 
washing over the work with a sponge 
and water. Wherever the soda has 
been applied, the graining colour will 
be removed. Go over the whole with 
a wash made of equal parts of table- 
beer and water, and then overgrain, as 
above described. As a general rule 
avoid harsh contrasts between the 
graining colour and the ground. 2. In 
the mixing of oil graining colour it is 
necessary that the colour should work 
clean and free. Sometimes the colour 
will work stiff and dirty, and in this 
state will not only produce dirty work, 
but will occupy thrice the time in 
rubbing in, compared with colour pro- 
perly mixed. CHI graining colour also 
requires to be megilped — that is, oil 
colour alone will not stand when it is 
combed; the marks made with the 
comb will all run one into the other, 
and will thus be obliterated. To pre- 
vent this running, the colour requires 
to be megilped, so that the comb marks 
will retain the exact form left by the 
comb. This is accomplished by the use 
of beeswax, soft soap, hard soap, lime 
water, whiting, and pure water. When 
beeswax is used, the best means of dis- 
solving it if to cut the wax into thin 
shavings or shreds ; these are put into 
a suitable can half filled with pure Un- 
seed oil, into which a red-hot poker is 
plunged, and stirred well. This will 
dissolve the wax thoronghly and mis 
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it with the oil. When the wax is all 
dissolved, the vessel should be filled 
with either oil or turpentine, which 
further dilutes and mixes the wax, and 
seinres also to prevent it from congeal- 
ing, so that it may mix with the grain- 
ing colour thoroughly. This should be 
seen to, or else the wax is apt to remain 
in lumps ; and when the colour is spread 
upon the work, for graining, the wax 
will be spread unequally, and will not 
dry in parts, so that it is absolutely 
necessary that the wax should be 
thoroughly mixed with the graining 
colour to produce good work. If soft 
soap is used, it should first be thoroughly 
worked up on a palette or a board with 
either whiting or patent driers; this 
breaks up the sioap, and amalgamates it 
with the driers, and it will then mix 
properly with the graining colour. 
Another method is to break up the soft 
soap in water to a thick froth or lather ; 
in this state it may be beaten up with 
water and thoroughly mixed with the 
oil colour. When the lime water is 
used, about 2 lbs. of slaked lime should 
be thoroughly mixed in a pint can full 
of water, and the lime allowed to settle ; 
a portion of the water may then be 
added to the graining colour, and the 
two well stirred together until they are 
thoroughly amalgamated. If whiting 
is used, it should be ground in oil, and 
then mixed with the graining colour. 
Pure water will also answer the purpose. 
The wax is the most effectual, but there 
are some objections to its use. On 
the whole, pure water is preferable, 
for if it is well mixed with the oil 
colour, it megilps it sufficientlv to hold 
the combing until it sets; the water 
then evaporates and leaves no injurious 
effects behind, and the projection of the 
grain is less than it b if any other 
medium is used. The most useful 
colours for mixing oak-graining colour 
are raw and burnt Turkey umber, Oxford 
ochre, Vandyke brown, and burnt sienna. 
The first three, with the addition of 
ivory black, are all that is required for 
mixing any shade of graining colour. 
For light oak or wainscot graining 
colour, mix frds linseed oil with -^rd 



turpentine; add a little Oxford ochre 
and i*aw Turkey umber in sufHcient 
quantity, according to the shade re- 
quired and amount of stuff mixed. 
Terebine or liquid driers should be 
added, the quantities bemg regulatea 
according to whether the graining 
colour is required to be quick or slow 
drying. A safe quantity to use, if the 
liquid drier is of the best quality, is 
about i oz. to a pint of colour. This 
will cause the colour to dry in about 7 
or 8 hours, but twice the quantity may 
be used with safety if the colour is 
required to dry very quickly. Sugar 
of lead ground in oil may be used as a 
drier for graining colours, but the liquid 
drier is better. After adding the liquid 
driers, beat or stir well up together; 
add pure rain water in the proportion 
of ^ pint of water to 3 pints of oil and 
turps ; beat or stir up until the whole is 
thoroughly mixed together, after which 
strain through a fine strainer or a 
double fold or fine muslin. The colour 
should be thinned until it works freely 
and lays on well, so that when the colour 
is being brushed over the work to be 
grained, it will lay on evenly, and be 
easily spread, and will look clean and of 
one uniform shade of colour. Care and 
cleanliness of working are necessary to 
the successful carrying out of this work ; 
and it is essential that the colour, the 
brushes, and all working tools should be 
clean to begin with, and be kept clean. 

Oak m Spirit Colour. — ^This is less 
durable than oak graining in oil, and is 
not therefore so much used for outside 
work, but it does not require so long a 
time in its working, as it dries rapidly. 
For the graining colour rub up whiting 
m turpentine, add enough burnt umber ' 
and raw sienna, dilute with turps, a 
little boiled oil, and gold size. Strain 
carefully, and it is ready for use. In 
laying this on, cover only a small part 
of the work at a time before combing, 
as it dries very quickly, and be careful 
to spread it evenly and thinly over the 
work. The combs used are made of 
steel, horn, or leather. After combing 
the veins and removing any superfluous 
graining colour from comers or small 
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parts of the work, let it stand for a snort 
time. The flower of the wood has next 
to be imitated, by remoTing some por- 
tions of the graining coloor with a small 
Teining fitch. The spirit graining colour 
when used for this purpose must have a 
little turpentine added to it ; appl j with 
the fitch where the flower is required, 
then rub the places quickly with a piece 
of old flannel, which will remove the 
graining colour and show the light 
ground underneath. The light veins 
and half-lights are also obtained by 
similar means, either removing the 
graining colour or merely smudging it 
aside over the veins. The overgraining 
is performed in the manner described for 
the oak graining in oil. 

Graining 0<3t in Distemper, — This 
process is now seldom used, although 
it stands exposure to the weather, with- 
out fading, for a great length of time. 
For colour, dissolve gum arabic in hot 
water, and make a mixture of it with 
whiting, raw sienna, and Vandyke brown 
ground in beer. Colour the work evenly, 
brash it down with a dry dusting brush, 
oomb while the colour remains wet, 
then let it get quite dry. Put in the 
veins with a small brush dipped in clean 
cold water. After a few seconds run a 
dry soft duster down the work to remove 
the colour fVom the veins. Then lay on 
a thin coat of Turkey umber ground in 
table-beer or ale, put on with an over- 
graining brush. l£ too much gum is 
put in the colour it is likely to crack 
and blister, whilst if there is not sufli- 
cient the veins will not be dearly marked 
by the wiping out. 

Bird's-eye Maple, — 1. Graining colour 
—equal parts of raw sienna and burnt 
umber mixed in ale, of two thicknesses. 
First lay on an even coat of the thinner 
mixture, then with a smaller brush put 
in the darker shades, mottle and soften 
with a badger-hair brush. The eye is 
imitated by dabbing the colour whilst 
still wet with the tops of the fingers. 
When dry, put on the top grain in the 
most prominent places, 'and shade the 
eyes with a little burnt sienna. Some 
grainers use small brushes called maple 
eye-dot ters, in;itead of the fingers, for 



forming the eyes. Various forms of 
brushes are used for the mottling ; some 
consist of short camel hair closely set, 
whilst to give the wavy appearance hog- 
hair mottlers are used, with long hairsy 
against which the fingers are pressed as 
the brush is drawn over the work, causing 
it to assume a variety of pleasing curves. 
The lines to imitate the heart of the 
wood are put in with a small brush, 
and the outer lines parallel to the heart 
are formed with the overgraining brush. 
Overgraining brushes for maple consist 
of a number of small sable brushes 
mounted at a little distance from each 
other in a frame, and resembling a comb 
in its appearance. 2. Grind equal parts 
of raw and burnt sienna in a mixture of 
water and ale. Coat the work evenly 
with this colour, then rub it down with 
a long piece of buff leather, cut straight 
at the edge and pressed closely against 
the work. Proceed for the imitation of 
the eyes and heart of the wood as before 
directed. 3. For outside work grind the 
raw and burnt sienna with a little of 
the patent driers, and then with boiled 
oil. Lay on an even coat, and rub down 
with a piece of buff leather. Soften, 
and when dry put on a top grain of 
burnt umber and raw sienna ground in 
ale. 4. Burnt umber or Vandyke brown 
laid on unevenly, darker in some places 
than others, after the character of the 
wood; a coarse spongy does for thu 
purpose very well. When the colour 
is disposed over the surface it must be 
softened down with the badger-hair tool, 
and the knots put in with the end of a 
hog's-hair fitch, by holding the handle 
between the thumb and finger, and twist- 
ing it round ; these knots may be after- 
wards assisted by a camel-hair pencil. 
A few small veins are frequently found 
in maple ; these may be wiped off with 
a piece of wash-leather. When this is 
dry the second or upper grain may be 
put on ; some of the first colour diluted 
will do for this second grain. To put 
on this grain use the flat hog's-hair 
brush, and the hairs combed out to 
straighten or separate them. As soon 
as the grain is put on, the softener 
should >e passed lightly across the grain 
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in one direction only; thu will make 
one edge of the grain soft and the other 
sharp, as it occurs in the wood. After 
the second grain is dry it may be var- 
nished. 

Mahogany. — 1. Vandyke brown and a 
little crimson lake ground in ale laid on, 
allowed to dry and then smoothed, forms 
the ground. Then lay on a second thicker 
coat, soften with a badger-hair brush, 
take out the lights whilst it is wet, and 
imitate the feathery appearance of ma- 
hogany heart. Soften, and top grain with 
Vandyke brown laid on with an over- 
graining brush of flat hog-hair combed 
into detached tufts. In softening, be 
careful not to disturb the under colour. 
2. Grind bui'nt sienna and Vandyke 
brown in ale, lay on a coat, mottle with 
a camel-hair mottler, and soften. When 
dry, overgrain as above. 

Pollard Oak in Distemper, — The 
ground is a mixture of vermilion, 
chrome yellow, and white-lead, to a 
rich buff. The graining colours are 
Vandyke brown, a little raw and burnt 
sienna and lake, ground in ale. Fill a 
large tool, lay on an even coat, and 
soften with the badger-hair brush. Take 
a moistened sponge and dapple round 
and round in circles, then soflen lightly, 
and draw a softener from one set of 
circles to the other while wet, to form 
a number of grains, finish the knots 
with a hair pencil. When dry, put the 
top grain on in a variety of directions, 
and then a coat of turpentine and gold 
size mixed. When this is dry, glaze with 
Vandvke brown mixed in beer. 

Foilard Oak in Oil, — Ground the same 
as for pollard oak in distemper. Grain- 
ing colours, equal portions of Vandyke 
brown and raw sienna, groond separately 
m boiled oil very stiff; mix them to- 
gether, and thin the whole with spirit 
of turpentine. With a large brush lay 
on a thin coat, and, while wet, take the 
flat graining brush dipped in the colour, 
and dapple in various directions ; then 
dip the brush into burnt umber thinned 
with spirit of turpentine, and form the 
knots. When the coloon art set, dip a 
flat brush into a thin glaz« of burnt 
amber, and put the grain on Jn a curly 



direction. Ilave enough oil in the 
colours to bind them, and finish only 
a small part of the surface at once, in 
order to keep it moist. For making the 
knots a cork should be held on to a 
patch of the dark colour, and twisted 
round between the thumb and finser. 
The heart of the wood should be taken 
out with a graining fitch. 

Satin Wood, — 1. Graining colour.— 
Equal ports of raw umber and raw 
sienna, a little whiting and burnt sienna, 
all ground in ale. Colour evenly, and 
soften, then mottle and feather same 
as for mahogany. Soften, and allow to 
dry; overgrain with the same colonr. 
2. Grind raw sienna and whiting in ale 
very thin, and colour the sui'face. 
Soften whilst wet, and take out the 
lights with a mottling brush ; when dry, 
overgrain with the same colour applied 
with a flat brush. 

Tew Tree, — Ground, reddish yellow. 
For graining colour, srind equal parts 
of Vandyke brown and burnt sienna in 
ale, with a little raw sienna. Lay this 
colour on evenly when the ground if 
dry, and soften. Cut a piece of cork to 
a tolerably sharp edge, rub it across the 
work, and soften the same way as the 
grain, as in curled maple. Wnen dry, 
dab the work over with the graining 
colour on the tips of the fingers to 
form the knots ; shade them undeiiieath 
with a camel-hair brush. When dry, 
overgrain. 

Rosewood, — Ground, chrome yellow, 
vermilion, and white -lead. For the 
graining colonr grind ivory black and 
burnt sienna very fine, mix, and lay on, 
then soften. When dry, put on the top 
grain in a curly fiffure, with a small 
graining brush well filled with ivory 
black. Shade np the knots with a 
camel-hair bruih, and finish with a glaze 
of rose-pmk. 

ffait'wood, — 1, First lay on a coat of 
light grey, of white-lead ground in 
boiled oil, add a little Prussian blue, and 
DUX with turpentine. For ground colour 
use the same paint made much thinner 
with turpentine, laid on as soon as the 
first coat is dry. The ground colour 
must only be applied on a small pieoe at 
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a time, as it most be grained before it 
dries. For the graining use some of the 
«roand colour, to which add a little 
rrussian blue, apply this with a feather, 
in long veins. Overgrain with the 
ground colour. 2. Mix white-lead and 
turpentine, and add a little Prussian 
blue, for the ground colour. For the 
graining colour, Prussian blue and raw 
sienna ground in ale. When the ground 
is drj, lay on a thin coat of the graining 
colour and soften ; put on the long grain 
with a mottler drawn across the work. 
Soften, and overgrain in a perpendicular 
but wavy figure. 

Graining Roller. — This tool consists of 
a roller of wood or metal mounted on a 
spindle, to which are attached a frame 
and a handle. Around the wooden roller 
IS a wrapper of leather, on which is cut 
or stamped an imitation of the grain of 
a certain wood. The leather i^ed for 
the roller is of thick hide. The pattern 
is sketched on one side, and then the 
ground is cut away to a certain depth, 
just as a block cutter would do for 
printing. In some cases the strip of lea- 
ther is made fast to the roller, and only 
just covers it ; in other cases the leather 
will be three or four times the circum- 
ference of the roller. The distemper 
graining colour is brushed over the work 
to be grained, and, while it is wet, the 
roller, which has previously been damped 
with a wet chamois leather, is passed 
over it, and as the roller passes along it 
takes up the colour in patches of the 
exact shape of the pattern on the roller 
used. This is then softened with the 
badger-hair softener, and overgrained. 
By a judicious use of these rollers, using 
only a part of the circumference, and 
changing the direction, the patterns may 
!)« obtained in great variety. The 
mottle of satinwood, mahogany, Hunga- 
rian ash, and birch is well imitated by 
these rollers, and also the beautiful fea- 
thers or curls in Spanish mahogany and 
satinwood. The mottle of these woods 
has very little variety, so that one or 
two patterns suffice for all; and this 
class of woods is peculiarly suitable for 
imitation by these rollers. To use the 
rollers for the imitation of mahogany, 



satinwood, birch, and maple, lay the 
colour, mixed in beer, on the surface, 
pass the roller over it whilst it is wet, 
soften, and overgrain with a hog-hair 
overgrainer, previously combed to sepa- 
rate the hair. The roller should occa- 
sionally be passed twice over the same 
place, and in some parts plain spaces 
left, so as to prevent a repetition of the 
patterns ; put in the maple eyes by hand 
in the usual way. Before overgraining 
the graining should be covered with a 
coat of turpentine, gold size, and a little 
varnish to bind it, so that the colour 
may not be removed by the overgrain- 
ing. For oak lay the colour on as re- 
gular as possible, and comb ss in ordi- 
nary work, a little common flour paste 
being added to the water colour, to en- 
able it to stand the comb. Then pass the 
roller over it, and the badger, in the same 
direction as the combing. Overgrain same 
as mahogany, after the application of the 
mixture of gold sixe, varnish, and tur- 
pentine. The rollers must be kept quite 
clean, and free from grease or oil. Be- 
fore commencing work, wet the rollers 
thoroughly with a sponge and water, 
and rub them with a wash-leather or dry 
cloth, so as to remove any water remain^ 
ing on the surface. Whilst using the 
rollers, have a piece of wash-leather at 
hand, over which they should be fre- 
quently passed to keep them quite clean, 
and prevent the accumulation of colour 
on their sur&ces, which would clog up 
the pattern. After use, wash them well 
with a brush and water, and let them 
dry gradually; do not apply heat, as 
that is likely to crack the surface. 

Marbling on Wood. — Verde An^ 
tique, — If the work is new, lay on a coat 
of dark lead oil colour. When dry, 
smooth with glass-paper, and lay on a 
coat of black paint. When the ground 
is dry, mix some white-lead with water 
and a little beer. Lay this on in large 
streaks. Fill up the spaces left with 
veins of lampblack, finely ground in 
beer, thus covering the whole surfiu^ of 
the work. While still wet soften with 
a badger-hair brush, so as to cause the 
veins to run into one another. On the 
darkest parts of the work lay dabs of 
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white, carelessly applied, to imitate fos- 
sils, and dab over the light parts of the 
work with the black colour for the same 
purpose. With a thin flat graining 
brush, or a feather, dipped in the white, 
form small veins over the black ; a few 
dark blue wary reins may also be put 
on. When dry, glaze with a thin coat 
of raw sienna and Prussian blue, ground 
in spirit of turpentine and mixed in 
copal varnish. A little emerald green 
added here and there heightens the effect. 

Oriental Verde Antique. — ^Lay on a 
ground of black in oil. Mix white-lead 
m oil, thinned with turpentine for the 
graining colour. Lay this on in broad 
transparent veins of irregular depth of* 
colour, and whilst wet dab it over with 
a piece of wash-leather in different parts 
to imitate fossils ; then with a small 
piece of cork, twisted round on the 
work between the finger and thumb, 
produce a number of little spiral figures 
of various sizes and shapes. Cut notches 
on the top of a feather, dip it in the 
white, and pass it over the black ground 
m zigzag and fantastic veins, with ooca^ 
•ional sharp angles. Let all the work 
get quite dry, and then glaze with green, 
in some parts with Prussian blue, in 
others with raw sienna, leaving some 
portions untouched. When dry, wash 
with beer, dip a feather into the whiting 
ground, and draw fine veins. To finish, 
give a coat of glaze, made of a little 
Prussian blue and raw sienna, mixed in 
equal parts of boiled oil and turpentine, 
leaving some of the white reins un- 
glazed. 

Jasper Marble. — ^Mix the ground the 
same as for mahogany, with r^-lead, Ve- 
netian red, and a little chrome yellow, 
thinned with equal parts of oil and tur- 
pentine ; lake or vermilion may be sub- 
stituted for the Venetian red, if a bril- 
liant tint is desired. Whilst the ground 
is wet dab on some spots of white, soften 
with a softening brush, and other colours 
may be applied in the same manner. 
When dry, put on the veins with a 
camel-hair brush. 

Black and Oold Marble, — Ground, 
deep ivory black. Put on veins of white- 
lead, yellow ochre, and burnt and raw 



sienna, with a camel«hair brush. Tho 
spaces between the reins must be glazed 
orer with a thin coat of grey or white, 
orer which pass a few white reins. The 
reins may also be put on with gold leaf. 
Another method is to hare a yellow 
ground, streaked with broad ribbons of 
black, in which fine veins are obtained 
by drawing a sharp piece of wood along 
them whilst wet, so as to expose the 
yellow beneath. 

Sienna Marble. — 1. Ground, Oxford 
ochre and white-lead. Use burnt and 
raw sienna, white, black, and a little 
lake, for marbling. These colours should 
be laid on as a transparent glaze, and 
marked and softened while wet. The 
colours should be properly softened 
with a badger brush. 2. Ground, raw 
sienna or yellow ochre. When dry, mix 
raw sienna with white-lead, have ready 
also some white paint, put in broad 
transparent tints of white and yellow, 
and while wet blend them together 
with a softener. Mix Venetian i*ed and 
a little black, and put in some broad 
reins in the same direction as the patchy 
tints run; for the darker veins take a 
mixture of Venetian red, lake, and black, 
and draw them over the first layer of 
veins with a feather, in fine threads, run- 
ning to a centre, and in transparent reins 
in different directions. Mix some Prussian 
blue and lake, and put in the darkest and 
finest reins orer those before laid on. 
Put in a few touches of burnt sienna 
between the fine reins, which are formed 
into small masses. All the colours should 
be ground in spirit of turpentine and 
mixed with sufficient gold size to bind 
them. 

Dove Marble. — Ground, lead colour, 
of which it will be necessary to gire two 
or three coats. If the work is new, let 
it dry hard, rub it smooth with fine 
glass-paper after each coat, and do 
not rub the paint off the sharp edges 
of the wood. For the marbling, take 
lead colour, such as used for the ground, 
thin it with turpentine, and rub a light 
coat orer a snudl part of the work; 
and with a whitish colour form the small 
specks or fossil remains. Proceed, piece 
by piece, till the whole surface is covered, 
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being careful to pAint but a fmall part 
of tlie ground at onoa, to that the ooloun 
mar have sufficient time to blend to- 
gether while wet, otherwise the work 
will appear harsh. Then with a small 
sash tool, put in faint, broad reins of 
the thin ground colour, and numerous 
vrj fine veins over the whole surface of 
the work, crossing each other in erery 
direction. Then make the colour a little 
lighter, by adding white-lead, and with 
a feather pass over the broad veins in 
the same direction, forming streams of 
threads. With thin white, and with a 
camel-hair pencil go partly over the 
same vein with short thick touches, then 
with a fine striping pencil. When the 
work is hard, it should be smoothed with 
very fine glass-paper before being var- 
nished. "Die first layer of veins should 
be very faint, so as to be scarcely per- 
ceptible; for, as the lighter shades are 
put on, the former veins will appear 
sunk from the surface of the work, 
which will give a good effect where the 
work is exposed to close inspection. 

Blue and Gold Marble. — Ground, a 
light blue ; when dry, take blue with a 
small piece of white-l«ul and some Prus- 
sian blue, and dab on in patches, leaving 
E>rtions of the ground to show between, 
lend together with a softener; next 
{>ut on white veins in every direction, 
eaving large open spaces to be filled up 
with a pale yellow or gold paint. Finisn 
with fine white irregular threads. 

Italian Marble. — Ground, a light buff. 
For marbliflv, mix stiff in boiled oil 
white-lead, Oxford ochre, and a little 
vermilion ; grind burnt sienna very fine 
in boiled oil, and put it into another 
vessel ; mix pure white stiff in oil, and 
keep this also separate. Thin these co- 
lours with turpentine, and have a brush 
for each. Take the buff brush mode- 
rately full of colour, and dab it on in 
patches, varying as much as possible; 
take another brush and fill in the spaces 
between with sienna. With a softener 
blend the edges together, making them 
as soft as possible. Draw a few thin 
white veins over the work with a hair 
pencil, run in a few thin lines of sienna, 
and soften. 



Black and White Jfar6fe. — White 
ground, and with dark veins, put on 
with a marbling crayon, and softened 
while the ground is wet. Or, when the 
ground is dry, cover it with a thin coat 
of white-lead, and put the veins in with 
a oamel-hair pencil. Blend while vret* 

Granite. •— 1. Grey ground, witi. 
white and black spots. 2. Venetian 
and white for the ground, with whit«, 
bUck, and vermilion spots. The spou 
are put on in several ways ; a sponge 
may be charged with the marbling co- 
lour and dabbed on the work, or a 
common brush may be struck against a 
stick held at a little distance from the 
work, so as to throw off blots and spots 
of colour. 

Porphyry, — 1. Ground, purple-brown 
and rose-pink. Grind vermilion and 
white-lead separately in turpentine, and 
add a little gold size to each colour to 
bind it. More jturpentine must be 
added before the colour is applied. 
When the ground is dry, fill a large 
brush with vermilion, squeeze out nearlv 
all the colour by scraping the brusn 
on the edge of the palette knife ; 
hold a rod in the left hand, strike the 
handle of the brush against it, so as 
to throw small red spots on to the work 
till the surface is covered. Make the 
colour lighter by adding white-lead, and 
use as before. Then with clear thin 
white throw on very fine spots, and 
when dry put in a few wMte veins 
across the work. This marble may be 
imitated in distemper in precisely the 
same manner as in oil. 2. The ground 
is Venetian red, with a little vermilion 
and white. For marbling, add a little 
more white to the ground colour, and 
sprinkle over the first coat. When dry, 
repeat the splashing with a mixture of 
Venetian red and vermilion, and then 
with white in very fine spots. Form 
opaque white veins across the work, and 
transparent threads in various directions. 
This must be done when the work is 
dry and hard, with a sable pencil, and 
the threads drawn with a feather. For 
each separate colour use a different 
brush. 

Paper.— /oory Paper.— The pro- 
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perties which render ivory so desirable 
t'oT artitU are, the eveimeii and fineness 
of its grain, its allowing all water colours 
laid on its surface to b^ washed out with 
a soft wet brush, and the fadlitj with 
whi^n the artist may scrape off the 
colour from anj particular part, by 
means of the point of a knife or other 
convenient instrument, and thus heighten 
the lights in his painting more expedi- 
tiously and efficaciously than can be done 
in any other way. These advantages are 
obtained in the paper made according to 
the following receipt, without any of the 
disadvantages of ivory, such as its limited 
size and changeable colour. Traces made 
on the surface of ivory paper by a hard 
black-lead pencil are much easier effaced 
by india-rubber than from common draw- 
ing paper, which, together with the ex- 
tremely fine lines which its hard and 
even surface is capable of receiving, 
peculiarly adapts it for the reception of 
the most delicate kind of pencil-drawing 
and outlines. The colours laid upon it 
have a greater brilliancy than upon ivory, 
owing to the superior whiteness of the 
ground. Take ^ lb. of clean parchment 
cuttings and put them into a 2-quart 
pan, with nearly as much water as it 
will hold ; boil the mixture gently for 
4 or 5 hours, adding water from time to 
time to supply the place of that driven 
off by evaporation ; then carefully strain 
the liquor from the dregs through a 
cloth, and when cold it will form a 
strong jelly, which may be called size 
No. 1. Return the dregs of the pre- 
ceding process into the pan, fill it with 
water, and again boil it as before for 
4 or 5 hours; then strain off the liquor, 
and call it size No. 2. Take three sheets 
of drawing paper— outsides will answer 
the purpose perfectly well — wet them 
on both sides with a soft sponge dipped 
in water, and paste them together with 
the size No. 2. While they are still wet 
lay them on a table, and place them 
upon a smooth slab of writing slate 
somewhat smaller than the paper, turn 
up the edges of the paper, and paste 
them on the back of the slate, and then 
allow the paper to dry gradually. Wet 
AS before three more sheets of the same 



kind of paper, and paste them on the 
others, one at a time * out off with a 
knite what projects bevond the edges ot 
the slate, and when the whole is per 
fectly dry, wrap a small piece of slate 
in coarse sand-paper, and with this 
rubber make the surface of the paper 
quite even and smooth. Then paste ou 
an inside sheet, which must be quite 
free from spots or dirt of any kind ,* cut 
off the projecting edges as before, and 
when dry rub it with fine glass-paper, 
which will produce a perfectly smooth 
surface. Now take i pint of the size 
No. 1, melt it with a gentle heat, and 
then stir into it 3 table-spooonfuls of 
fine plaster of Paris ; when the mixture 
is complete pour it out on the paper, 
and with a sofl wet sponge distribute it 
as evenly as possible over the surface. 
Then allow the surface to di*y slowly, 
and rub it again with fine glass-paper. 
Lastly, take a few spoonfuls of the size 
No. I, and mix it with three-fourths ita 
qaantity of water; unite the two by a 
gentle heat, and when the mass has 
cooled, so as to be in a semi-gelatinous 
state, pour one-third of it on the surface 
of the paper, and spread it evenly with 
the sponge; when this has dried pour 
ou another portion, and afterwards the 
remainder; when the whole has again 
become dry, rub it over lightly with 
fine glass-paper, and the process is com- 
plete ; it may accordingly be cut away 
from the slab of slate, and is ready for 
use. The quantity of ingi'edients above 
mentioned is sufficient for a piece of 
paper 17J by 15J in. Plaster of Paris 
gives a perfectly white surface; oxide 
of zinc mixed with plaster of Paris, in 
the proportion of 4 parts of the former 
to 3 of the latter, gives a tint ver.- 
nearly resembling ivory; precipitated 
carbonate of barytas gives a tint inter 
mediate between the two. 

Manifold Writing Papers.— The white 
paper is only very fine thin writing 
paper. The black is sofl paper, pre- 
pared by being smeared with a com- 
position of grease and plumbago or 
lampblaok ; tnis mixture is allowed to 
remain on for 12 hours, and the paper 
then wiped smooth with a piece of wool 
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or cotton-waste. Place white paper over 
black, and write with a blunt point. 

Enamelled Paper, — 1 lb. of parch- 
ment cuttings, I lb. of isinglass, and 
t lb. of gum arabic, in 4 galls, of water, 
are boiled in an iron kettle until the 
solution is reduced to 12 quarts ; it is 
then removed from the fire and strained. 
The solution is divided into three parts 
of 4 quarts each ; to the first portion 
18 added 6 lbs. of white-lead, ground 
fine in water ; to the second portion is 
added 8 lbs. of white-lead, and to the 
third is added 6 lbs. of white-lead. The 
sheets of paper are stretched out upon 
flat boards and brushed over with a thin 
coat of the first mixture with an ordi- 
nary painter's brush ; the paper is then 
hung up to dry for 24 hours. After 
this the paper is ready to receive a coat 
of the second mixture, and again hung 
up to dry for 24 hours; the paper is 
then treated in the same way with the 
third mixture, and dried for 24 hours. 
After this it receives a high gloss, which 
is obtained by laying the work with its 
face downwards on a highly-polished 
steel plate, and then passing both with 
great pressure between a pair of power- 
ful rollers. It is to be regretted that 
this enamelled surface is not very 
durable, as it comes off after wetting. 
To prevent this, a solution of some 
resinous substance may be added in the 
last operation. 

Parchment Paper, — ^Dip ordinary un- 
sized paper for 5 or 6 seconds into 
dilute sulphuric add, and wash with 
extremely weak ammonia. 

Test Papers are prepared by uniformly 
wetting sheets of unsized paper in solu- 
tions of litmus, buckthorn berries, Bra- 
zil wood, or other particular colouring 
matter required. 

Lithographic Transfer Paper, — ^Make 
strong separate solutions in hot water of 
gum arabic 2 parts, by weight ; starch, 6 ; 
alum, 1. Mix, and whilst moderately 
hot, give the paper two or three coats 
with a bi'ush, allowing each ooat to dry 
before the next is applied; finish by 
pressing. Another plan is to smear the 
paper with several cold coats of thin , 
fise, and then use solutions of white | 



starch and gamboge water, allowing 
each coat to dry as before. Paper thus 
prepared is written on with litho. trans- 
fer ink, the back wetted, placed on a 
dean sitone, and run through the presp, 
when a reverse copy is obtained, which 
can be printed from in the usual way. 

Wood Pulp for Paper. — ^Paper-makers 
at the present moment are surrounded 
with many difficulties, owing to the high 
price of materials and the unremnnera- 
tive price of paper. Wood pulp has 
lately had a good deal of attention ; it is 
now about the cheapest thing available, 
but must be worked with great care, or 
it will give a great deal of trouble. It 
requires to be worked in an engine by 
itself, unmixed with other materials; 
the roll should never under any circum- 
stances be allowed to do anything but 
clear the stuff. Bleach is poison to it, 
and it requires more tinting if for print- 
ing paper than other material ; a good 
dose of ultramarine and rosdne making 
it a delicate purple-grey ; if used in 
conjunction with straw it entirdy de- 
stroys the harsh crackling feel of paper 
made from a lai-ge portion of straw; 
and, lastly, it absorbs hardly any power, 
and will help the turn out more than 
anything else, waste-papers not excepted. 
The greatest trouble to contend with in 
wood pulp is the uncertainty of mois- 
ture ; this is a constant source of annoy- 
ance, and leads to disputes between the 
vendor and consumer. Some pulp in- 
voiced at 50 per cent, moisture will 
often be found to contain 70 per cent., 
or even more. This, of course, upsets 
one's calculation of the cost of dry stuff 
or yield in paper. Makers of wood pulp 
intended for the open market should, 
therefore, sample their bales, and having 
dried the samples by artificial means, 
carefully ascertain the percentage of 
moisture contained, by deductmg net 
weight of dry pulp from gross weight of 
pulp in bale, and invoice thdr goods 
faithfully as per sample. Consumers 
must not forget, however, that pulp 
stored in a damp place will absorb mois- 
ture from the atmosphere, whilst if 
stored lu « warm dry room the bales 
will lose weight. The invoices would 
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be thuB all the more reliable if the 
vendor stated the percentage of mois- 
ture in the pnlp at a certain named 
temperature. 

Stjlinino Paper. — Yelhw, — Paper 
may be stained a beautiful yellow by 
the tincture of turmeric formed by in- 
fusing an ounce or more of the root, 
powdered, in a pint of spirits of wine. 
This may be made to give any tint of 
yellow, from the lightest straw to the 
full colour, called French yellow, and 
will be equal in brightness to the best 
dyed silks. If yellow be wanted of a 
warmer or redder cast, annatto, or dra- 
gon's-blood, must be added. The best 
manner of using these, and the following 
tinctures, is to spread them even on the 
paper, or parchment, by means of a 
broad brush, in the manner of Tar- 
nishing. 

Crimson. — ^A very fine crimson stain 
may be given to paper by a tincture of 
Indian lake, which may be made by in- 
fusing the lake some days in spirits of 
wine, and then pouring off the tincture 
from the dregs. It may be stained red 
by red ink. It may also be stained of a 
scarlet hue by the tincture of dragon's- 
blood in spirits of wine, but this will not 
be bright. 

Green. — Paper or parchment may be 
stained green, by the solution of verdi- 
gris ia vinegar, or by the orystab of 
verdigris dissolved in water. 

Orange. — Stain the paper or parch- 
ment first of a full yellow by means of 
the tincture of turmeric ; then brush it 
over with a solution of fixed alkaline 
salt, made by dissolving } oz. of poarl- 
a«h, or salts of tartar, in a quart of 
water, and filtering the solution. 

Purple. — Paper or parchment may be 
stained purple, by archil, or by the 
tincture of logwood. Brush the work 
several times with the following log- 
wood decoction; — 1 lb. of logwood 
chips, } lb. of Brazil wood, boiled for 
1} hour in a gallon of water. When 
dry, give a coat of pearlash solution, 
1 dram to a quart, taking care to lay it 
on evenly. The juice of ripe privet 
berries expressed will also give a purple 
djt. 



Stammg Parchment, — Blue. — 1. Dis- 
solve verdigris in vinegar, and brush over 
with the solution hot till it becomes a 
perfect green, then well brush over with 
a solution of pearlash, 2 oz. to the pint, 
until it becomes a good blue. 2. Use the 
blue stain for wood, vix, copper 'filings 
dissolved in aquafortis; the material 
must be well brushed over with it, and 
then brushed over with a hot solution 
of pearlash, same strength as above, 
until it assumes a perfectly blue colour. 
3. Boil 1 lb. of indigo, 2 lbs. of wood, 
and 3 oz. of alum in a gallon of water ; 
brush well over until thoroughly stained. 

Bed. — 1. Boil 1 lb. of Brazil wood and 

1 oz. of pearlash in a gallon of water, 
and while hot brush over the work until 
of a proper colour. Dissolve 2 oz, of 
alum in a quart of water, and brush this 
solution over the above before it dries. 
2. Use a cold infusion of archil, and 
brush well over with a pearlash solution, 

2 drams to the quart. 
InoontbusUUe Paper may be made by 

mixing with the pulp a fluid obtained 
by adding to an aqueous solution con- 
taining 1^ oz. of pure tallow soap, jwit 
enough alum to completely decompose 
the soap. The paper made with this 
requires no size. 

Bleaching Paper. — Paper which has 
been very imperfectly bleached may be 
rendered thoroughly white by pouring 
upon it in succession, as dilute solutions, 

3 j parts alum, 1 part chloride of barium, 
a little free hydrochloric acid, and 

4 part calcined chalk — stirring well 
during the operation. The fibres of the 
paper become firmly coated with the 
brilliant white sulphate of barytes which 
is formed. 

Pollen PovcdeTf or Paper Powder. — 
Boil white paper, or paper cutungs, m 
water for 6 hours. Pour off the water, 
pound the pulp in a Wedgwood mortar, 
and pass through a fine sieve. This 
powder is employed by the bird stuffers 
to dust over the legs •£ some birds, and 
the bills of others, to give them a pow- 
dery appearance ; also to communicate 
the downy bloom to rough-coated arti- 
ficial fruit, and other purposes of a simi- 
lar nature ; it makes excellent pounce. 
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Papier-Maohi.'Two modet of 
making articles of papier-m&che are 
adopted ;— either hj gluing or pasting 
different thicknesses of paper together, 
or by mixing the substance of the paper 
into a pulp, and pressing it into moulds. 
1. The first mode is adopted prindpallT 
for those articles, such as trajrs, in which 
a tolerably plain and flat surface is to 
be produced. Common millboard, such 
as forms the oorers of books, may give 
some idea of this sort of manufacture. 
Sheets of strong paper are glued to- 
gether, and then so powerftilly pressed 
that the different strata of paper become 
as one. Slight curvatures may be given 
to ouch pasteboard when damp, by the 
use of presses and moulds. Articles 
such as snuff-boxes are made by gluing 
pieces of paper cut to the size of the 
top, bottom, and sides, one on another, 
round a frame or mould, which is after- 
wards removed. 

Polish. — Articles made of pasteboard 
have a fine black polish imparted to 
them in the following manner ; — ^After 
being done over with a mixture of siie 
and lampblack, they receive a coating 
of a peculiar varnish. Turpentine is 
boiled down until it becomes black; 
and three times as much amber in 
fine powder is sprinkled upon it, with 
the addition of spirit or oil of tur- 
pentine. When the amber is melted, 
some sarcocolla and more spirit of tur- 
pentine are added, and the whole well 
stirred. After being strained, this 
varnish is mixed with ivory-black and 
applied in a hot room, on the papier- 
machtf articles, which are then placed 
in a heated oven. Two or three coat- 
ings of the black varnish will produce 
a durable and glossy surface, impervious 
to water. 2. Papier-mAch^ properly 
so called, is that which is pressed into 
moulds in the state of a pulp. This 
pulp is generally made of cuttings of 
coarse paper boiled in water, and beaten 
in a mortar till they assume the con- 
sistence of a paste, which is boiled in a 
solution of gum arabic or of size, to 
give it tenacity. The moulds art carved 
in the usual way, and oiled, and a pulp 
poured into them; a counter^noold 



being employed to make the oast no- 
thing more than a crust or shell, as in 
plaster casti. In some manufactories, 
instead of using cuttings of made paper, 
the pulp employed by the paper-maker 
is, after some further treatment, poured 
into the moulds to produce papier^ 
mAch^ ornaments. 

UteM of Popi^r-nktc^.— It has now, 
in some cases, superseded the carved 
and composition ornaments employed to 
decorate picture and glass frames ; but 
it is in the ceilings and walls of rooms 
and the interiors of piiblic buildings 
that papier-m&ch^ is found most valu- 
able. Plaster and composition ornaments 
are ponderous; carved ornaments are 
costly ; but those of papier-machtf are 
light and of moderate price. Maps in 
relief are also occasionally made of 
papier-m&chtf. Paper roo& have been 
occasionallv used. Sheets of stout paper 
are dipped in a mixture of tar and 
pitch, dried, nailed on in the manner 
of slates, and then tarred again; this 
roof is waterproof but unfortunately 
very combustible. 

Paper CatU from tht jlnfigriM.- -This 
method of obtaining fSscsimiles of Mulp- 
ture in basso-relievo is very easy. Stiff, 
unsized, common white paper is best 
adapted for the purpose. It should be 
well damped; and, when applied to 
sculpture still retaining its colour, not 
to injure the latter, care should be 
taken that the side of the paper placed 
on the figures be dry — ^that is, not tha 
side whic£ has been sponged. The paper, 
when applied to the sculpture, should 
be evenly patted with a napkin folded 
rather stiffly; and, if any part of the 
figures or hieroglyphics be in intaglio 
or elaborately worked, it is better to 
press the paper over that part with the 
finger. Five minutes is quite sufficient 
time to make a cast of this description ; 
when taken off the wall, it should be 
laid on the ground or sand to dry. 

Composition Obnaxentb for Pio- 
TUHB Fraxeb. — Mixing, — The prin- 
cipal ingredients are glue, water, linseed 
oil, rosin, and whiting, which are com* 
bined in such proportions as to make a 
mizturo toft enough for working, whil% 
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at the same time, it should be so tough 
AS not to crack, and should harden in a 
hw hours if the ornament be thin, or in 
a day or two if it be more massive. The 
state in which it is used by the orna- 
ment maker is that of a stiff dough ; and 
the making of it resembles the process by 
which the baker makes his dough. The 
proper amount of glue is steeped in water, 
which is heated to dissolve the glue; 
while the oil and rosin are melted in a 
separate vessel, and then poured into the 
vessel containing the melted glue. The 
whiting is pounded, and placed in a tub 
or pan — being pre vlously warmed if the 
weather be damp and cold — and the 
hot melted glue, oil, and rosin is 
poured upon the whiting, and then well 
mixed up with it, and kneaded, rolled, 
and beat, until it becomes a smooth, 
tough, elastic kind of doush or putty. 
It may then either be used at once, or 
may be laid aside for future use; but, 
whenever it is used, it must be wanned, 
either before a fire or by admitting steam 
to act upon it, because, when cold, it is 
too hard and stiff for use. 

Moulding. — The manner of using this 
composition is to press it into moulds; 
the preparation of which is the most 
important part of the business : it is gene- 
rally done by men who are not en- 
gaged in making the ornaments them- 
selves. The moulds are usually made 
of boxwood, which, by its smoothness of 
grain, admits very fine figures to be cut 
in it, and is very durable. The mould 
carver has to proceed with his work in 
an opposite way to the ordinary carver ; 
for he must make depressions or hollows 
instead of raised projections, and pro- 
jections instead of hollows. The mould 
carver makes his mould look, in every 
part, directly the reverse of what he 
wishes the ornament to appear. 

Carved ifou^.— The block of wood 
being planed and smoothed, the carver 
draws on its surface a representation of 
the object which he wishes to carve, and 
then proceeds to work out the minute 
details. The tools used in this carving 
are exceedingly fine and sharp, some of 
them not exceeding one-twentieth of an 
inch in width. These are, aa in com- 



mon carving, mostly gouges, with va- 
rious degrees of curvature. The sharp- 
ening of them is a matter of ereat nicety, 
and In some cases requires files made of 
very fine wire. The block of boxwood 
is moistened with oil during the process 
of cutting, in order to facilitate the pro- 

fress of the tool. The cuts are, in the 
rst instance, made perpendicularly from 
the surface of the wood, and aflerwards 
varied into the necessary directions to 
produce the pattern. In order to know 
how to vary the depth of different parti 
of the mould, the carver must either be 
guided by the accuracy of his eye and 
the correctness of his taste, or he must 
have another mould of the same pattern 
before him. 

Cast Moulds. — Sometimes moulds are 
made by casting, the material being brass, 
copper, pewter, lead, or sulphur. A 
model, representing the object which it 
is desired to produce, is made of com- 
position or plaster, and is placed on a fiat 
stone, and surrounded by a raised border 
or edging, so that it lies in a cell or 
trough. The model is then oiled, and 
the melted metal or sulphur is poured 
on it, so as to entirely cover it. When 
cold, the raised border is broken away, 
the mould taken up, and the model re- 
moved from within it. It is then im- 
bedded in a wooden case to preserve it 
from injury, and to fit it for the better 
reception of the composition. Some- 
times brass moulds are made in this way, 
and afterwards chased; that is, the 
minuter detaib of ornament are cut, or 
rather scratched, by very fine tools. 
When the mould, whether of wood, 
metal, or sulphur, is to be employed to 
cast ornaments, it is brushed over with 
oil, to prevent the adhesion of the com- 
position. A piece of composition, large 
enough for the intended purpose, is then 
taken up in a warm soft state, and 
pressed into the mould by the hand. A 
wet board is laid upon the surface of 
the composition, and the whole is put 
into a powerful screw-press, by which 
the composition u pressed into every part 
of the mould, however deep and minato 
it may be The same pressure makes 
the upper snrfaoe of the composition 
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adhere to the wetted board, so that, 
when it is taken oat of the press, the 
mould may be pulled off the ornament, 
leaving the latter adhering to the board. 
When the cast has become a little hard- 
ened, it is cut, or rather sliced off, with 
a broad knife, to the required thickness. 
Fixing. — llie composition ornament, 
thus made, is exceedingly pliant and 
supple, and may be bent into almost any 
form without breaking or injuring it: 
it is this property which makes these 
ornaments so conyenient; as they may 
be applied to the round, the fiat, or the 
hollow parts of a frame, with almost 
equal ease. They are fixed on either with 
glue, or, if quite soft and warm, with 
hot water, which, by softening the glue 
contained in the composition, produces a 
sufficiently strong cement; and, in a 
short time, they become sufficiently firm 
and hard to be handled without injury. 
In modem frames which are intended 
to imitate antique carred frames, the 
manner of laying on the various pieces 
of ornament requires much care in the 
workman. If an antique frame, or a 
drawing from it, is given to the orna- 
ment maker to imitate, he must have 
moulds carved of all the various parts, 
80 that, when united on the frame, the 
assemblage of composition casts may 
present a facsimile of the frame. If he 
wishes to produce a frame which shall 
possess a general resemblance to old 
patterns, but without tying himself 
down to any individual pattern, he has 
to depend on his taste and judgment, 
both in the cutting of moulds and in 
the disposition of the various pieces of 
ornament on a frame. This composi- 
tion, being a compact substance, is heavy. 
In this point carved ornaments have a 
great superiority over composition ; in- 
deed, the heaviness of the latter was one 
reason which led to the adoption of 
papier-m&ch^ ornaments. When papier- 
mdch^ ornaments are used, they are cast 
in moulds, resembling those just de- 
scribed. The paper is in the state of a 
pulp; but there is this difference be- 
tween the two kinds of ornaments. The 
pulp is pressed between two moulds, so 
that the thickness of the ornaments is 



seldom more than about a quarter of aa 
inch at any part ; thus the ornament is 
of less weight, and there is a saving ot 
material. 

To Make a Thermometer. — 
Take a fine glass tube blown into a bulb 
at one end. The bulb is heated, the air 
expands; it is then placed under mer- 
cury, which rushes in as the tube cools, 
and takes the place of the air which was 
driven out by the heat. It is then ma- 
naged so that the mercury should be at 
a convenient spot at the conmion tem- 
perature. Apply heat to the mercury 
until the oolunm rises quite to the top 
of the tube ; then seal it by applying 
heat, the mercury on cooling leaves a 
vacuum, which is essential to the pe> 
fection of the instrument. The great 
point is to graduate it. The freezing- 
point of water or the melting-point of 
ice is always constant ; the boiling-point 
of water is also con..tant. The baro- 
metric pressure being constant, dis- 
tilled water is made to boil, and the 
thermometer surrounded with the steam 
produced ; the point to which the mer* 
cury rises is marked off with a file, and 
the freezing-point of water is also 
marked. It only remains to divide the 
interval into degrees, which is arbitrary. 
In England Fahrenheit is used, the space 
between freezing and boiling being di- 
vided into 180, 32 being the freezing, 
and 212 the boiling-point. Zero is 32^ 
below freezing point. In the Centi- 

frade the interval is divided into 100. 
ero is the freezing-point, and 100^ the 
boiling-point. In Reaumur's scale ,the 
interval b divided into 80. Zero Is 
again the freeziig-point, whilst 80^ b 
the boiling-point. To change Centi- 
grade into Fahrenheit, multiply by 9, 
divide by 5, and add 32. To change 
Fahrenheit into Centigrade, subtract 32, 
multiply by 5, and divide by 9. To 
convert the degrees of Reaumur into 
Fahrenheit, multiply those of Reaumur 
by 9, divide by 4, and add 32 ; the sum 
will be the degrees on the scale of Fah- 
renheit. Spirit thermometers are the 
best where ereat cold is required, inaa- 
much as they ore difficult to freeze. 
Mercury is best for high temperatures. 
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AcRTATB or OoprKK« 235. 

01 lead, 236. 

AceUc add, 235. 
Aceto^tnte twth. 283. 
Add-proof oement, 22. 

^, tannic, 326. 

Ageing Uqnor, 40. 
Abbaster, deaning, 27 
Alcohol barrels, 16. 
Alkali testing. 374. 
Albumen, 284. 

Iodised. 283. 

Albomenixed paper, 255. 
Alloy for bells of clocks. 1 2. 

^mbals and gongs, I'l. 

Jonmal boxes, 12. 

tam-tams, 12. 

Allo7^ 9-14. 

fusible. 12. 

Almond soap, 384. 
Aluminium bronze. 13. 
Alum white, pigment, 93. 
Amalgamating salt, 244. 

gilding bJr, 307. 

Amalgam, gilding copper by. 311. 

gold, 238, 307. 

Amber, to 47« sUk, 32. 

to dj9 wocdlen, 35. 

to mend, 14. 

to work, 14. 

——varnish, 67. 
Auunonia, 238. 
Aniline odLours, 33. 
Animal £itB, 373. 
Annealing glass, 67. 

steel, 338. 

Anodea, 246. 
Antlmoniai soap, S8S. 
Antimony deposits, 221. 
Anti-firicUan grease, 333. 

metal, Belgian, 334. 

Anti-rQBt vamlsii, 359. 

Apparatus, impenrions cement for, 24. 

Aquafortis, 13. 

Aqua regis, 14. 

Aquariums, cement for, 22. 

Aitrhitectural cement, 25. 

Argentometer, 250. 

Armenian or Jeweller's cement, 22. 

Anenic, flux for, 849. 

Artifldalgold,ll. 

grindstone, 403. 

gums, 340. 

iTory, 371 

light, libotognmhy by, 287. 

-^ iiwUia>of-peail bottona, sat. 



Ashes, treatment of electro waste 223. 
Ash. soda. 374. 
Ash vat, 38. 
Asphalte ramish, 66. 
AttriUOD metal. BabbtttTs, 9. 
AntogCDOUs soldering. 367. 
Awnings, waterproofing. 368. 
Ajcleo. lubricating composition for, 334. 
Azure blue; 96. 

Babbrt's Attritiov Hrtal, 9. 

Back;;round in photography. 290. 

Backing positives, varnish for, 72. 

Balsam of sulphur, 62. 

Band-saws, bnudng and resetting. 366. 

Bark decoction, tanning by, 322. 

Barometer scales, silvering for, 318. 

Baths and silver solutions, redudug old, 29A 

Baths for magic-lantern slides, 288. 

Bedsteads, red stain for, 418. 

Beech, to stain mahogany colour, 417. 

Beef tallow, 373. 

BeU metal. 12. 

BeUs of docks, alloy for, 12. 

Belts, driving. 328. 

Bending glass tubes 60. 

Benzine, 243. 

Best Britannia, for handles, II. 

for lamps, pillars, and ipouts, 11. 

—-for spoons, 11. 

for spouts, 11. 

Best red brass, 10. 
Bicarbonate of potash. 239. 
Bichloride of platinum. 240. 
Bird-skins, preservative for, 333. 
Bird's-eye maple, graining, 422. 
carriage, graining, 83. 

— ground, 419. 

Birds, to skin and stuff, 330. 
Bishnlphlde of carbon, 246. 
Bisulphite of soda, 246. 
Bltartrate of potash. 239. 
Black braaswork for instrmnents, 19. 
— — bronze for brass, 19. 

— cotton, to dye, 36. 

— enamels, 48. 
flux, 349. 

— Geneva, to dye woollen, 34. 

— house painting. 106. 109. 
Japan, 67. 

— Jet, to dye woollen. 33. 

ivory, 97. 

— — leather vanish, 69. 

Uquor, 40. 

maxUa on wood, 425. 
97. 

2f 
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Black pigment, blue, 93. 

— reviver, 16. 
Bolder, see. 

— stain for wood, 418. 

— to dje silk, 30. 
Blacking for harness, 328. 
liquid, le. 

paste, le. 

Blancbed copper. 10. 
lllackboani. black lor. 409. 
Bleaching-booM, arrangement of, wax, 3M. 
Bleaching ivory, 15, 370. 

palm-oil, 372. 

papur, 14, 429. 

powder, 16. 

prints, and printed books, 15. 

sUk, 14. 

-^ sponge, le. 
wax, 312, 354. 

—^ wool, 14. 

Blister removing from veneer, 413. 
Blisters in photugmpby, 280. 
Blue, azure, 96. 
Blue-black, 16. 

ink, 348. 

pigment, 98. 

calx, 52. 

cobalt, 91. 

enamtils, 48. 

— — house paint, 106. 

Ink. 346. 

lake, pigment, 92. 

to dye cotton, 3T. 

gllk. 31. 

—^ woollen, 34. 

pictures. 291. 

pigments, 96. 

Prussian, 97. 

— — royal, to dye silk, 31. ' 

woollen, 34. 

Saxon. 97. 

soluble, 16. 

poyal 38. 

-^ vat, 39. 

woollen spirit, 40. 

Boiler incrustation, 16. 
Boiling soap, 377. 
Bone fat, 373. 

polishing, 89. 

Bones, glue (tt>m, 341. 
Bookbinders' paste, 41. 
—^ varnish, 71. 
Bookbinding, 394-401. 

without tools, 3U8. 

Book-edges, burnishing, 409. 

mAfbling, 399-401. 

Books, gilding and tlnisbing, 309. 
Boot and shoe making, 329. 
Boot-top liquid, 328. 
Buoto, varnish for, 338. 
Botany Bay wood, to Imitate, 411. 
Bottle corks, cement for, 22» 
Bougies, parlour, 369. 

transparent, 368. 

Bouquet Soi^ 884. 

brass artido, to bronze, 18. 

— ~ bath, arrangement o>, 186. 

coirecting. 185. 

'— for iteel, Iroo. and tin, 181, 



Brass, bath for cine, 185. 

— — •olutions for, 184. 

brightening and colouring, le. 

comrooo, for castings, 10. 

deposits, 183. 

— — colour of, 185. 

—~ for turning, 10. 

bard, for casting, 10. 

— — lacquer for, 76. 

melting, 10. 

plating. 186. 

polishing, 402. 

red, 10. 

roUed, 10. 

gUverlng, 3ir. 

— solder for, 366. 

eokler for iron, 366. 

to dean. 28. 

to prepare for lacquering T4. 

to tin, 336. 

wires, tinnb^ 337. 

yellow, 10. 

Brass-work for instruments, black. It 

re-lacquering. 74. 

Brassing lead or pewter, 196. 

Braxil-wood lake, pigment, 82. 

Brazing saws, 366. 

Bremen green, 94. 

Brightening and ookmring bno*. 16. 

tarnished Jewellery, 819. 

Britannia metal, 10. 
for casting, 10. 

— for registers, 10. 

for spinning, 10. 

b&ntenii^ for, 10. 

silver plating. 214. 

Britannia ware, solder for, 364. 
Bronze, antique, 235. 

black. 235. 

for brass, black. 19. 

for cutting iniarunieot% IT. 

lor medals, 17. 

— for ornaments, 1 7, 

for statuary, 17. 

gold. 51. 

green, 19. 

liquid. IT. 

metal, IL 

powders, IT 

silver, 18. 

Bronzing oopper ntensils, 19. 

electrotypes, 20. 

gas fittings. 18. 

gold powder for, 18. 

gold size^ 306. 

inlaid work, 418. 

Iron, 19. 

paper, 18. 

plaster, 18. 

small brass articles, 18. 

wood. 18. 

Brown, cinnamon, to dy« woollen, M. 

dark, to dye woollen, 34. 

— — cotton, to dye, 36. 



— French, to dje wooDeo, 84. 

— baid epir\i vamLsh, 79. 
bouse paint, 106. 

—— oUve, to dy« wooUm, 14. 
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Brown, stain for wood. 418. 

to dye ootum, 36. 

to dye cotton madder, 30. 

Browning gun barrela, 21. 
Brunswick black, 67. 
—— green, W. 
Brushes, hair for, 411. 

varnish, 73. 

Boff-colour house paint, 108. 
Buff leather, cleaning. 329. 

— to dye cotton, 38. 
«ilk.3Z 

woollen, 35. 

Bullet metal, 13. 
Bullocks' horns, polishing, 407 
Burning lead. 361. ^^^^ 
Burnish gold, 49. 
Burnishing, 216, 407-409. 
Burnishers, 407. 
Burnished gilding. 298. 
on gl48S, 300. 

— gilt founes, 304. 

CAsnrsT Portraits, 295. 

varnish, 64. 

- — work, polish for, 87. 
^Icujating length of camera, 288. 
Calf-skins, to tan, 322. 
Calx, blue, 62. 
Camera, copyini^ 287. 

Bolar, 288. 

stereoscopic views, 287. 

twin lens, 286. 

Cameos, to carve, 21. 
Camphor savonette, 386. 
Candles, 360. 
Cauls, veneering; 411. 
Carbon prints, colouring, 279. 

oil-oolours, 280. 

'— retouching, 280. 

— wateT'Colonrs on, 28a 

Carminated lake, 92. 
Carmine, 91. 
Carriage graining, 83. 

■ bird's-eye maple, 83. 

— — curled maple. 84. 

pollard oak. 8a 

Carriage Japan, 79, 83. 

— pointing, 79. 

— — oolonring. 80. 

green colours, 82. 

— ironwork, 80. 

— lake colours, 82. 

• primi ng 80 . 

•"~~ "-~— roug^-AcizflSng, 80. 

— —— rubbing down, 80. 

second coat, 80. 

to prepare raw oH for, 81. 

varnishing and strliri^ 80. 

-— ■ yellow colours^ 81. 

Carriages, repainting, 82. 

Carriage varnish, 64, 66. 

Carved cabinet work, polish for, 87. 

Carving, polishing wood, 86. 

S?i~Z!^^^*^"><*n& 368. 

Owfag books, 896. 

CiutiDg, Biitannla metal for. 10, 



Castings, softening, 26. 
Cast iron, cleaning, 176. 
— •Baverlng,8l9. 

• softening, 26. 

- — soldering to farui, 866. 

Casts, paper, 430. 

Cast steel, tempering 86. 

Catgut, to make, 21/ 

Caustic, lunar, 239. 

- — soda, 374. 

Cement, add proof. 22. 

aquariums, 22. 

• architectaral, 25. 

-Armenian, 22. 

— — bottle corks, 22, 

• cracks In wood, 24. 

• cutlers', 22. 

elastic 23. 

engineers', 26, 

• iron, 25. 

Jewellers', 2X 

for leather. 24. 

—— London, 25. 

formarble^l4,389. 

"— for meerBchaum, 23. 

— 7- turners', 23, 

- — for water-tight wood veads. 84. 

Cements, 22-25. ^^'"•Wi ^^ 

—-7 how to use. 22. 

^*}«. red stain for, 418 

Chalks, 348. 

Chamois leather, 325. 

'— to dye silk, 32. 

Cheap bronie, 17. 

— . todia-rubber cement. 23. 

Chemical cement, 25. 

—- soldering, 366. 

Chinese cement, 24. 

lacquer-work. 75. 

sUver, 18. 

——white, 94. 

Chisels, tempering, 26. 

Chloride of gold, 240. 

of lime, 16. 

opalotype, by oollodio, 984. 

of silver, 240. 

— of JtoTiM^ ''••Wng <rf prints. 981 
^ocolate-colour house paint, 106. 
goosing gums and spirST 73. 
Chrome green. 96. 
-—yellow, 96. 

Cinnamon brown, to dye sUk. 80. 
Cinnamon soap, 385. ■"*•*«• 
Owet, to dye cotton, 86. 

to dye silk, 31. 

—-to dye woollen. 34. 
C**riVng ofl for varnish, 62. 
taUow, 363. 

2 F 2 
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Clays, rilidoQs and aigfUaceoas, 44. 
deaidiiff alabaster, 27. 

— buff leather, 829. 
copper, 170. 

in qU aaoafortls, 171. 

in aqnaforUs and soot, 171. 

by fire or alkaUes, 170. 

platea.349. 

galvanised veaselSi 335. 

gUt frames, 804. 

n glasi^69. 

— bamess, 838. 

and polishing mahogany, 87. 

-^ marble, 892. 

oil paint-brushes, 100. 

the hands, 27. 

tin ware. 338. 

pictures, 27. 

ttie specnlmn, 817. 

steel articles, 28. 

Tarnished nejsatiTes, 291. 

Clearoole, 108. 
Clock-dials, sUyerlng, 319. 
Cloth, waterproofing, 368, 363. 
Coadnnaker's vainish, 64. 

bUck, 66. 

Cobalt bine, 53, 97. 
Cochineal lake, pigment, 92. 
Cock metal, 12. 
Cocoannt oil soa|>, 381. 
Cold tinning, 337. 
Collodio-albnnen process, 282. 

dcTeloptng, 284. 

CoIlodio-chlorid^ opalotype by, 294, 
Collodion process, 250. 

dry, 281. 

Coloured drawings, Yamlsh for, 68. 

talks, 345. 

Coloariog carbon prints, 279. 

marble, 391. 

soaps, 383. 

Coloorless varalah, 71. 
Coloms, oake, 98. 

— for working drawings, 6. 
Klass,64. 

— BaniKyny of, 103. 
'— marUlng paper, 399. 
pigmento, 89. 

— — n^er e^ue, 46. 

vats for various, 38. 

—^ Tehide tar, 115. 
Common brass, 10. 

glae,34L 

varnish, 66, 71. 

Composite candlet, 368. 

Composition for moulding pictnre frames, 304. 

—— ornaments^ 430. 

Concretes, 123. 

Copal polish 87. 

spirit Tsnilsh, 71. 

vaniish. 64, 65. 

Copper bars for sheets, to gild, 806. 

black enamel, 48. 

blanched, 10. 

gOdtaiK, ij amalgam^ 311. ' 

^— clean«uig: 170. 
-— coloured DTonxe, 17. 

deposits. 181. 

by batteiy, 181. 



Gonper deposits by dipping, 181. 
—iTbon or steel, bath for, 182. 
— ~i to copper silver, 183. 

tin, cast iron, or ztnc^ 18Sl 

bigots to silver, 336. 

plate, 169. 

— — . cleaning, 349. 

printing inks, 348. 

transfer ink, 348. 

salts, extraction ot 222. 

— « powder for silvering. 318. 

soft, soldering. 365. 

solder for, 366. 

— > to desn, 28. 

to tin. 336. 

utensils, to bronae, 19. 

Copying camera, 287. 

^843. 

machine, substitute for. 344. 

Copperas, green, 245. 
Cornelian red enamel. 49. 
Cornish flux, 349. 
Cotton, dying, 36-38. 

to waterproof, 368. 

sphtts, 40. 

Cta<^ or scaling painting, to preserve. US. 
Crayons, metiiod of maktog, 28, 29. 

for drawing on glass, 30. 

Cream-colour house paint, 108. 

to dye sUk, 32. 

Cream of tartar, 239. 
Cream soap, 386. 
Crimson fn^yMng ink, 346. 

to dye cotton, 37. 

silk, 33. 

woollen, 36. 

vat, 39. 

spirit, 89. 

woollen BfMt, 40. 

Crocus, 404. 

Crown glass, 54. 

Crude flux. 350. 

Crystallixed tln-pUte, 337. 

Curled maple carriage graining, 84. 

Curved glaas, silvering, 315. 

Cutter's cement, 22. 

Cutlery burnishing, 409. 

Cutting glass, 57. 

pelMes,405. 

— pendls, 1. 

txMks, 304, 395. 

Qyanide of caldum, 241. 
copper, 241. 

gold, 241. 

— potassium, 242. 

potassium, ordinary, 242. 

silver, 241. 

stale, 243. 

Cyanotype process, 291. 
Qymbds and gongs, alloy for, 12. 

Daioiab YAXKisa, 72. 
Damp walls, remedy for, 117. 
Dark spots tai photographs, 281. 
Darkenen for wood staining. 414. 
Defective ivory, 37L 
Deposits, platinum, 219. 
—— on silver, 215. 
Derbyshiio white, 93. 
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DeflUTcriDft 81». 

Dense negBtiveSp to prodnoe, 293. 

Developer, TarletieB of iron, 294. 

Devek^Dg betb for magic-Untem slidee, 288. 

-—t coUoolo-elbomen prooeea^ 284. 

— , tannin prooeea, 285. 

Development of magic pictare, 291. 

Diaphanie^ Taxniab for, 69. 

Dips, 366. 

Diflaolved gold, gilding with, 307. 

Di88olyingg^30T. 

Distemper Ibr pbotographk backgromids, 116. 

Distemper, pollazd oak, in, 423. 

Dove marble on wood. 426. 

Drab-colour boose paint, 108. 

Drab, to dye cotton, 37. 

silk, 32. 

— woollen, 36. 
Draughtsmen, receipts for, 1-8. 
Draw mg boa rd, 1, 2. 

— InstrnmMitBi 2. 



Drawing on stone, 152. 
»— on glass, 68. 

cravons Ibr, 30. 

Drajtonls process^ silvering glan, 316. 
Driers, 106. 
Drilling glass, 69. 
Drop-uJce, pigment, 91. 
Dry collodion process, 281. 
Dry process, opalo^ypes by, 294. 
Diylnff oils, 114. 
oU, resinous, 115. 

— photographs, 280. 
Dyeing, black liquor for, 40. 
cotton, 36. 

ivory, 870. 

leather, 325. 

iilk.30. 

— wood for veneers, 412. 

woolleo8,33. 

Pynamite^ 143. 

Eabshbtwau Bomr iob Pottkbt, 48. 

Ebonite, 360. 

Ebooy stain, 418. 

Edges of paper, gilding, 310. 

Emnvia mm taUow^paas, 361. 

Elaldlc add, 374. 

Elastic gloe, 41. 

-^cement, 23. 

Electric cement, 25. 

Bfictro^romio rtngi, coloured, 221. 

deposita, plaUnun, 219. 



metallnr;^, 170. 

^^ —— aquafortis f 



s for bright lustre, 172. 

bright lustre for small articles, 176. 

compound actds, dead lustre, 173. 

— dipping in compound adds, 172. 

— dipping in nitrate of binoxlde of mer^ 

cuiy, 173. 

— lathe fiv scratchbrush, 175. 

serstchbrushlng, 174. 

*- whitening bath, 172. 

EkctTo-plating. sUver, 21 1. 

to prevent silver tumii« yeUow, 214. 

tinning, 186. 

Electrotvpes, to brooie, 20. 
Emerald green, 96. 



Eknery, fastening on leather, 329. 
Enamelled paper, 428. 
Enamelling slate, 393. 
Enamels for glass, 66. 

for porcdain, 48. 

for porcelain painting, 48. 

Engineers' cements, 26. 
Engravers' lamp^ 146. 

shade, 165. 

Engraving, aqua-tint, 164. 
— - copper-plate, 168, 169. 

Hammerton's brush process, 164. 

—- negative process, 166. 
'— positive process, 166. 

— resin-ground, 164. 
'— on silver or gold, 169. 
»— on steel, 1£2. 

'— sted <7linders^ 164. 

— on stone, 162. 

— on wood, 146. 
_. chisels for, 148. 
Engravings, mounting; •. 
»— to dean, 28. 

— * to transfer on glass, 57. 
Enlargement of nefpitlvea, 286. 
Eolan^ng woodcuts, 411. 
Essence, shaving, 386. 
Etching, 164-168. 

— aquafortisi 156. 

'— aqua-tlnta, engravii^ 162. 

— dry-poin^ 169. 
— — glassy 168. 

m, for prhitlng en stone, 152. 

on cast iron, 168. 

on sted, 167, 168. 

re, 160. 

stippling, 167. 

— process, avoiding stqpping-ont, 160. 

— test for spirits, 162. 

touching stnfl; 163. 

— — transforring; 167. 

vamiabesTfl. IM. 

Exposure under the negative, 274. 
Extract of Indigo^ 40. 

Faildbib di Ocuodio-audkik Fbocbm, 964 
Fat lut^ 859. 

ott gold dM, 805. 

Fats, 373. 

Fawn<olonr bouse paint, 108. 

to (]ye cotton, 37. 

— silk, 82. 

— — — wooHen, 36. 
FerrocyanSde of potasdum, 242. 
Files, renovatinfr 26. 

— softening; 96. 

FUm splitting, preventing, 284. 
FUter. ofaeap^ 40. 
Finishing books, 397. 
Fire-balloons, 138. 

lute, 359. 

showers oC 189. 

coloured, 189, 140. * 

Firework makfaig, 123-140. 
Fireworks, brilliant flrSb 133. 

blue stars, 129. 

Catherine whedi. 139. 

Ghertier's copper, 129. 

Qdneie fire; isa. 
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riraworki, oolonnd U^K 181 

oolonred >tan» 128. 

cracken,139,144. 

— - Grimaon stan, 129. 

drawlng>rooin, 137. 

golden Stan, 129. 

golden rain, 130. 

n lights, 135. 

n Stan, 129. 



green 



- ,_ , 1ST. 

Isnoes, 133, 134. 

.. -. ligh tening paper, 137. 

nitrate of strontls, I2i. 

portfires, 130. 

porpto lights, 136. 

qnickmatch, 131, 138. 

.red lights. 136. 

rodcets, 124-127. 

romsn candles, 130. 

rose-oolonred stars, 129. 

silver rain, 130. 

sqnibs, 138. 

tailed stsrs, 128. 

toocbpaper, 131. 

tonrfoUlons, 136. 

Tiolet stars, 129. 

white lights, 135. 

.*— white stars, 129. 

yellow lij^ts. 136. 

yellow Btara, 129. 

Fireproof cement. 24. 

Flreproofing shingle roofi^ 117. 

Fishing lines, watefpnwfiag, 369. 

Fish oiU 373. 

Fixing magic-lantem prlntq, 889. 

Flatting, 108. 

Flexible tvorr, 371. 

Flint glssB, 63. 

Flock gold slse, 308. 

Floor;Gloth, mannfsrtnre ot, 899. 

Flaxes, 349. 

Rax, for arsenical compoOAds, 360. 

enamel, 48. 

gold, 47. 

Floweis of Erin soap, 386. 
Frames, Immlshed gUt, 304. 

cleaning gUt, 304. 

ornaments for, 430. 

- regUdlng, 304. 
' [.362. 



Fienoh brown, to dye silk, 31. 

grey, hoase paint, 108. 

polish, 88. 

— polish reyivBT, 86. 

polishing. 84. 

stopping for, 86. 

Fresco pslnting, 109. 

Fretwork, polishhig sod vanishing, 84. 
Friction polish for iron. 40«. 
Frosted diver, 819. 
Frosting gUus, 69. 
Falminates^ 143. 

mercary, 143. 

silver, 144. 

gold, 144. 

— platlaam,144. 
Faniftare cream, 8& 87. 

— oUi,87. . 



Faniitare, oil tot darkening, 87. 

paste. 86. 

polish, 87. 

■ revivor, 87. 
— to varnish, 89. 

varnishes, 69. 

Fun and skins, liiiMlng, 3U. 

reviving, 321. 

Fa8U>le alloy, 12. 
metal, 12. 

Gas Ballooxb, VAXxum fOB, t% 

fitdngs. to bronae^ 18. 

Galvanic batteries, Bonsen's. lT8i 

Oalland's, 181. 

charge of the, 179. 

DanfeUX 177. 

Grenef fl^ 180. 

. Grove's, 18a 

keeptaig hi order. 179. 

Marie-Davy. 180. 

metalUc deposits, 181. 

poroos cdla, 181. 

Smee's. 180. 

Watf s. 181. 

Galvanic etdiin^ 238. 
Galvanizing Iron, 336. 



Galvanoplflim, 223. 
add baths. 



baths. 226. 
sdbesive depodts, S2«. 
— « fltfft^ g««"*»*ng salt, 926. 

apparatos for amateun^ 224. 

baths, 223, 233. 

— — batteries, 226. 

— — desd-lnstre glkUng; 228. 

deposits wltlboat adhesion. S96b 

filUng with brass solder, 232. 

fniahtng up the aitlcles, 232. 

hifdi rwef, gutta-percha moold^ SSI* 

ii^tlon mosaio work, 234. 

large apparatns. 224. 

— metallisation bj wet way. 928. 

— — metallisation of ceramic articles, 227. 

— - moulds and mooUttngs, 227. 23J. 

raaderlng baths impervioos, 234. 

non-metallio sobstanoes, 227. 

operations with gokl or silver, 232. 

phosphoroos In Usulpfakls of oorboO, 23% 

— — plamb^, 227. 

poroos cells, 226. 

separate batteries, 224. 

thick deposits. 223. 

ondercot pattens, deposits on. 231. 

Gelatine, 243, 342. 

eolation in tannin procees, S8S. 

Gellart's green, 96. 
German nlver, 11. 

Frick's.lS. 

soldering, 384. 

t« polish, 483. 

Gilding, 188, 199, 298. 

bamisbed or water, 2M. 

by amalgamation, 807. 

dUated bath, 191. 

dipping; 188. . 

fire, 202. 

—— mercary, 202. 

stirring and gold amal^ttD, 111. 

— ^ OQloulDg pcooeB, 189. 
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Oilduift copper by imaigun, 3^1. 

dead lustre. 304. 

t&r JeweUenr, 348. 

dipping bfttb with Mcaibonatei, 191. 

Duiertre's prooe8^ 191. 

glass and porcelain, 308. 

gold twtb. 188. 

^—~ gold powder for, 306. 
— — graining, 198. 
r-~ Grecian. 307. 
^— green and white, 190. 

hard, dead lobtre lor docks, 340. 

in cokrars, 307. 

japannerr, 398. 

— iron and steel with gold wlntlon, 307. 
leather. 309. 

of picture fhunes. 301. 

oU on wood. 396, 297. 

on glass. 308. 

glads, burnished, 300. 

paint. 305. 

porcelain, glaas, or cryital, 190. 

steel, 311. 

line, 306. 

-^ or finishing books, 309. 

ormulu, 190.346. 

pottery, 306. 

red lustre, green for, 346. 

resUts, 199. 

signs or letters, 398, 399. 

silver, 190. 

direr ports, preparation of the, 197. 

silver powder, 198. 

Roft dead lustre. 346. 

the edges of paper, 310. 

thin wires, 300. 

watch parts, 197. 

wax for, 346. 

— wlih dead lustre, 201. 

dissolved gold. 307. 

partly dead lustre, 303. 

sheU-gold, 193. 

— the brush or sheU-gold, 193. 
— • the rag, cold, 191. 

— writings <» paper or parchment, 310. 
tine dead lustre, 303. 

Uilt articles, dissolving eold flrom, 306. 
^— varnish for, 69. 

— cupper and silver, gold fhmi, 311. 
—— frames^ tmml«hed. 304. 

frames, cleaning, 304. 

OhuB and porcelain gilding, 308. 
botile, 64. 

— bumithed gilding on. 300. 
— - cements for Joining, 34. 
'— cleaning, 69. 

— colours for, 64. 

common window, 54. 

— — crown, 64. 

— — cutting, 67. 
— — darkening, 60. 
drilling, 69. 

— deadening colour on, 57. 
enamel for, 66. 

— etching on, 67. 

— flint. 63. 

-^ for magic lantern, palntlDg, 68. 
— — ft'osting, 69. 

"• f on, 908. 



Olasi and porcelain, globes, tilTering, S17. 

— hard, for colour, 54. 

manufacture of, 63. 

Glass or crystal, gildhig on. 190. 

painting and staining. 55. 

painting for magic lantern. 63. 

plate. 54. 56. 

ribbed plate. 65. 

seals, to make, 340. 

sheet, 64. 

silvpring curved, 315. 

— — soluble, 54. 

spicule, silvering. 316. 

— stains and enamels, 66. 
—^ staining, black flux fur, 56. 

stencilling upon, 68. 

stnus, 64. 

to anneal, 57. 

— to draw upon, 58. 
to powder, 60. 

to transfer engravings on, 6f 

— tubes, bending, 60. 
vamiAh. 72. 

writing upOT, 68. 

Glazes, ceramic ware, 44-47. 

frit for. 45. 

Oiaze. blue and green edge. 46. 

blue printed flux under, 47 

Glaie, porcelain, 44. 

wheels for steel, 403. 

white earthenware, 45. 

yeUow, 46. 

Glazing windows, 64, 66. 

paintings, 103. 

Glasien' solder, 367. 

Glue, manuliacture of common, 341. 

elastic, 41. 

from bones, 341. 

liquid, 41. 

manufacture of, 341. 

marine, 41. 

^— melting, 41. 

portable, 4L 

rice, 41. 

to resist beat, 41. 

to resist fire, 370. 

Glycerine soap, 384. 

Gold, amalgam of, 307. 

and black marble on wood. 425. 

artificial, 11. 

bath. 196. 196. 

>— burnish from green gold. 49. 

— — brown gold, 49. 

—^ colour bouse paint, 108. 

dissolving. 307. 

from gilt articles, 306. 

electroplating, 193-196. 

^^ engraving on. 1 69. 

extraction of. 321. 

electro-gilding baths. 193. 

from copper and silver, separating, 311 

from ola toning Path, 391. 

gilding with dissolved, 3U7. 

green and white, 196. 

heightening colour oi; 311. 

ink. 349. 

leaf for illumination. 313. 

• line engraving on, 170. 

IvuUe, ^0. 
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Gold, mosaic, 17. 

new, 197. 

poper-hangtogs, 312. 

FeralAQ, lustre. SO. 

— • pink or new, 197. 

powder for brouziug. 18. 

gilding. 306. 

red, 197. 

— removing solder from, 367. 
slie, 18, 305, 306. 

japanners', 65. 

solder, 364-366. 

solatlon for Iron or steel, 307. 

— solotion oC 61. 

varnish, 69. 

Uolden varnish. 73. 
Good Britannia metal. 10. 
Graining oak in distemper, 422. 
roller, 424. 

woods, 419-424. 

Granite on wood, 426. 

Grease antifriction, 333. 

Gredan gilding, 307. 

Green, Bartb's, 94. 

. black ink. 345. 

Bremen, 94. 

Brighlon. 94. 

bronxe, 19. 

Bmnswick, 94. 

— — dirome, 95. 

colours for carriage painting. ►2. 

common pole, to dye sillc, 31. 

woollen, 34. 

emerald, 95. 

enamel, blue, 49. 

-^ glass, 64. 

-Oellart's, 96. 

gold, heightening colour of, 311. 

grass, to dye woollen, 34. 

house paint, 106. 

ink. 346. 

iris. 95. 

lake, pigment. 92. 

— manganese, 96. 

-moacitain.96. 

myrtle, to dye silk, 31. 

or bottle glass, 6*. 

olive, to dye silk. 32. 

to dye woollen. 34. 

pea, to dye silk. 31. 

10 dye woollen, 34. 

pigments, 94. 

i'russian, 96. 

sap, 95. 

Scheele's green, 95. 

tint pervading photographs, 281. 

to dyo cotton, 38. 

fast chrome, 38. 

Vienna, or Schwelnfurt, 95. 

Grey, stone-colour, house puLat, 108. 

to dye woollen, 35. 

Grinding colours for house painting, 106. 
Grindstone, artlflclal, 403. 
Grounds for graining, 419. 
Gum, 340. 

and spirits, choosing, 73. 

arable solutions, to preserve, 340. 

artlflclal or British, 340. 

seals, 341, 



Gun barrels, to'browu, 21. 
Gun cotton, 141. 
Gnn-metal, 13. 
Gunpowder, 144-146. 

saltpetre fh>m damaged, 138. 

Gut, silkwoTm, 410. 
Gutta-percha, glue for, 41. 
vamlsh, 73. 

Rkut VOR Bbushes. 41L 

Hair-wood, to Imitate, 423. 

Hamburgh white, 94. 

Hammer, veneering. 412. 

Handles, best Britannia for, II. 

Hands, removing silver stahis firom tho, 293. 

cleansing the, 27. 

Hard brass for casting, 10. 

glass, receiving colour, 5 4. 

soaps, 380. 

soldezB, 364. 

spirit varnish, brown 7U. 

white, 71. 

woods, polishing, 88. 

Hardening for Britannia, lu. 

tallow, 364. 

tools and metals, 26. 

Hardness in photographs, 281. 

Harmony of colours, 103. 

Harness, cleaning, 328. 

oomposltiou, 328. 

polish. 327. 

paste, 327. 

Hats, to dean, 28. 

Head-banding books, 396. 

Heightening colour of yellow gold, 311. 

Hides, to tan, 322. 

Honqr process in photography. 235. 

—— soaps, 384. 

Horn or tortolseshell, polishing, 89, 406. 

preparation oi; 340. 

Horse fat, 373. 

Hose, leather, preserving, 329. 

House, ice, 863. 

paint, 106. 

cleaning, 109. 

driers for, 106. 

painters' tools, 106. 

. painting, 106-109. 

clearcole and finish, 103. 

colours for, 108. 

grinding colours for, 106. 

mixing colours for, 105. 

—^ new work. 107. 

old work, 107. 

Household soaps, 980. 
Hydrochloric add, 236. 
Hydrocyanic acid, 236. 
Hydrofluoric add, 237. 
Hydrosulpburic add, 237. 
Hyponltric add, 236. 

ICB UAsnsQt 363. 

• to preserve, 363. 

Illumination, gold leaf for, 312. 

Imager mounting and pneparing for develo9> 

ment, 275. 
Imhatton mosaic work, 391. 

silver, 11. 

— tortoliesheU with horn, 340. 
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ImiUtloD woods, 416-424. 
Impasting, 103. 
Imperrioas cement, 24. 
Impressions, metal for taking, 13. 
looombostible paper, 429. 
Incrustation on boilers, itf. 
Indelible pendl writing, s. 
Indestmctfble Inks, 344. 
Indianlte cement, 23. 
Indian ink. 16, 346. 
India-rubber, 240, 360. 
cement, cheap, 23. 

— Tarnish, 73. 

Indigo, to prepare extract or. 31. 
Inks, 343-349. 

coloured, 345. 

copper-plate printing, 348. 

copying, 343. 

gold, 349. 

green, 345. 

indestructible. 344. 

invisible, 316. 

lltho printing. 348. 

marking, 346. 

-— non-corrosive, 344. 

powder. 344. 

preventing mouldiness In, 344. 

— purple, 345. 
red, 346. 

for stone or marble, 349. 

violet. 346. 

^^ for writing on lithographic stoui-s, 348. 

Inliiid wood, bronzing, 418. 

Inlaying with motiier-or-pcarl, 339. 

Instruments, drawing, 2. 

Intensity of negaUvi.«, ndacing, 292. 

Invisible inks. 345. 

Iodine soap, 385. 

Iodized albumen, 283. 

Iris green. 95. 

Iron, brass solder for. 366. 

-<— casehardenlng, 27. 

cements, 26. 

deposits, 220. 

developer. 293, 294. 

^— galvanising. 336. 

— Riding, with gold solution. 307. 
malleable, 27. 

— - plpei^ sokleiing, 366. 

tinning. 337. 

polishing. 402. 

— — patterns, vsmish for. 66. 
— ^ pots and pans, cement for, 25. 
stains from linen, removing. 293. 

— to bronze, 19. 

to braze without heat, 365. 

to plate, 336. 

to tin, 336. 

— - varnish for, 72. 
Irunstone body for pottery, 43. 
Ironwork, blsck, 68. 

— painting and preserving. 112. 
vamisb. 66. 

isinglass, 343. 
Ivory, artificial, 371. 

cement for, 23. 

dyeing, 870. 

flexible, 371. 

for mlnlatores. 3^1. 



Ivoiy paper. 426. 

polishini^ 89, 406. 

to bleach, 15. 

Jatax Qbouhds, 76. 77. 
Japan ?rork, painting, 77. 

Tarnishing, 78. 

J^Mumers* gold size. 65. 

gUding.298. 

Japanning, 76. 

csrriagea, 79, 83. 

Jasper marble, to imitate on woou, 429. 

— — to dean, 27* 

Jet Mack, to dye silk. 30. 

Jet, cement for, 23. 

Jewellers' or Armenian cement, 22. 

rouge, 404. 

solder, 364. 

Jewelleiy. brightening tarnished. 319. 
—- to dean, 28. 
Joints, cement for making. 25. 
Journal boxes, alloy for, 12. 

KxiTLES, Soap, 376. 

King's yellow, 96. 

King wood, to imitate, 418. 

Lao Laks, PiGirasT, 92. 

scarlet woollen spirit, 40. 

to bleach, 74. 

Lao>water varnish, 74. 
Lace, to scour. 321. 

to whiten, 16. 

Lacquering, 74. 

to prepare brass for, 74. 

Lacquers. 76. 

Lalte colours for coadi painting. 82. 

— pigments, 91. 
Lampblack, 97. 

Lamps, pillars, and spouts, best Britannia for 

IL 
Lantern slides, magic, 288. 
Lard, 373. 

^— oil refining, 331. 
Lathe, polishing in the, 87-89. 
Lathing, 121. 

Lathing and plsstertng, 120-123. 
Lavender sUk spirit. 39. 
— — soap, 385. 

todye cotton. 37. 

silk. 33. 

-^ woollen, 85. 

vat, 39. 

Lead, brassing. 186. 

— burning, 361. 
deansing, 176. 

colour, bouse paint 108. 

deposits, 221. 

— — pewter, tin, sIlTer-platlng, 314. 

— pipes soldering. 366. 

platea to Joint, 366. 

^— sulphate ot 94. 
whiter 93. 

Leather belts, preserving, 329. 

— cement tor, 24. 

discolouration of. 824. 

dyeing. 836. 

gilding. 309. 

preservat^ ot 837 
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Leather rtrnlah, 69. 

Length of camera, caloolatlng. 288. 

LemoDHSoloor boose point* lu8. 

Leni, camen, twin. 386. 

Letteiiog booki, substitnte for, 997. 

liHteri or tiga», gUdlog. 298, 299. 

Leys. 37ft. 

Light, photography hy artifleia], 287. 

— — woodwork Tanbh, 70. 

Lilac, to dye cotton, 37. 

fllk.33. 

~— — wooUen, 35. 

Linen, removing ataina Arom, 293. 

transparent painting on, 110. 

Lines, waterproofing fishiiig. 399. 
Linseed oil, 63. 
purifying, 116. 

— varnish, 71. 
Liqoid glue, 41. 
Litbographlc chalk, 16L 
ink, 161. 

printing ink. 348. 

— stones, to prepare, 151. 

transfer paper, 161, 438. 

Lithography, 160. 

I photo, 289. 
-^ transferrlnc^ 161. 
London cement, 25. 
Looking-glasses, sUvering. 312^14. 
Lubricanta, 333, 334 
Lustre, gold, 60. 

silver or steel, 61. 

Lute, fire. 369. 

for soldering, 367. 

Maddkk, Lass, PiamcNT. 92. 
Magic-lantern slides, photogrdphic, 29S. 

painting glass for, 68. 

fixing, 288. 

— — pigments for, 68. 

sensitizing bath for, 288. 

Magic photographic pictures, 291. 
Mahogany, graining to imiute, 423. 

— deaning and polishing, 87. 
-^ ground, 419. 

imitating 417. 

varnish, 65, 70. 

Making glass, 63. 

Manganese green, 95. 

Manifold writing papers, 427. 

Manuscripts, to renew. 9. 

Maple, gralnlnc^ bird's-eye, 83, 422. 

~— curled. 84. 

— — ground, 419. 

Maps, varnish for, 68. 

Marble cement. 24, 393. 

I to clfmn, 27. 

working. 886-393. 

Marbling paper or book-edges, 399. 
——soap, 378. 

on wood, 424. J 

Marine glue, 4L 
Martdng Inks, 346. 
Masons'^mastic, 390. 
Maadcot, protoxide of lead. 89. 
Mastic for marble, 369. 

vamlah.71. 

Matriies. ludftir, 140. 
Martliinfr In staining woods, 414. 



Medals, metal fbr, 13. 
Megilps, 102. 
Melting glue, 4L 

brass. 10. 

Mercurial so^ 386. 
Meerschaum, cement for, St. 
Metal for bullets, 18. 

gun, 13 

hard white, 13. 

taking impressions. 13. 

lining boxes of railroad car% IL 

medals, 13. 

organ pipes, IS. 

Queen's, 12. 

rivet, 13. 

— statuary, 13. 

— speculum, 13. 

type, 13. 

^^ tinning. 13. 
white, 13. 

Metals, adhesive deposits upon, 226. 

and tools, hardenhig. 26. 

— ~ cements for Joining, 24. 

cleaning, 28. 

poUshing, 40L 

Metallic pahit, 98. 

—^ tempering, 26. 

Microscopic slides, photographs for, 293. 

MiU picks, tempering, 26. 

Mlnatures, ivory for, 371. 

Mineral white, 98. 

Minium, 90. 

Mirrors, silvering, 316. 

Mixing colours for bouse p«inUng, 106. 

Mixtures for gilding, 246. 

silvering. 318. 

Mordants, for dyeing. 40. 
—^ wood staining. 417. 
Morreau's reducing flux, 360. 
Morocco leather, 323. 
Mortars. 123. 
Mosaic gold, 17. 

work, imitotlon, 391. 

Mother^f-pearl, 338. 

buttons, artificial, 339. 

cement for. 23. 

inlaying with, 339. 

polishing. 406. 

Mouldiness in ink, {neventlog, 344^ 
Moulds, candle 367. 

for picture fk«mes, 431. 

Moulding apparatus, Kendall's, 367. 

picture frames, 431. 

composition for, 304, 430. 

Mountain green, 95. 
Mounting drawings on linen, 1. 

Ivory. 371. 

— - marble, 387. 
Mucilage for labela, 840. 
Munu metal, 12. 
Muriate of tin, sUk qilrit, 40. 
Musk soap, 884. 

Naflxs Ybllow. 96. 

Nature printing. 289. 

Negatives after varnishing, tnlenslfylog, 39X 

— • cleaning old varnished, 291. 

— enlaricement of, 286. 
'—' exposure noder, 374. 
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Negative*, inm derdoper Ibr dema^ 213. 
— — reducing Intensi^ oC 392. 

weak and flat priiiU from, 281. 

Nets, tanning, 324. 

Neatrallxing efBurla from taUo^-pans, 361. 

Newcastie white, 93. 

Newt-lettera, photographic, 29S. 

Nickel depoeita, 220. 

pUting, 220. 

plating without a battery, 220. 

Nlelled diver, 218. 

Nitrate of binoxide of merciUT, 23t. 

^— of Iron. Bilk spirit, 39. 

of potash, 239. 

of silver. 239. 318. 

_^ of silver bath, 283. 
———— reducing, 292. 
Nitric add, 238. 
Nltro-gljoerlne, 142. 
— — sulphate of iron, 39. 
Nitrous acid. 236. 
Nottingham whiter 93. 

Oak OROinrM, 419. 

— in spirit colour, 421. 
stain. 418. 

varnish, 70. 

wainscot, to Imitate, 418. 

Obtahiing gold from old bath. 291. 

Ochres. 98. 

Oils. 372, 373. 

Oil colours, on carbon prints. 28C. 

painting in, 99-108. 

OU gilding on wood. 296, 297. 

lubricating, 334. 

oflard, refining, 334. 

pollard oak in. 423. 

aketddng paper, 101. 

•— ~ watchmakers. 334. 
Oiling or polidhing planes, 86. 
OUs, rumiture, 87. 
OUsklns, to repair, 868. 
Oleic acid, 373. 
Olive brown, to dye silk. 31. 

green house paint, 1(M. 

oU, 372. 

to dye coMon, 38. 

Opalotype pictures, 294. 

Opaque mahogany house paint, 109. 

oak house paint, 108. 

Orange-colour house paint, 108. 

— enamel. 49. 

flower soap. 385. 

lake, pigment, 93. 

to dye cotton, 38. 

Bilk, 32. 

woollen, 36. 

Organ pipes, metal for. ISL 

Oriental yerd antique on wood, 425. 

Or-molu, 13, 190. 

Ornamented woric, polishing, 89. 

Omamenthig book-edges, 396. 

Ornaments for picture frames, 430. 

Orpiment,98. 

Over-exposure of photographi, 280. 
Ovtti^gralning, 420. 
Ox gall, puriiyiiigi 116. 
Oxide of stiver, 61. 
tin, 404. 



I Oxidised silver, 31R. 

Oxidising silver articles, 818. 
I Ozokerit,36a. 

PAnrr, Aziti-ooriosivb, 99. 

— bronse, 99. 
— • economical, 99. 
—• for wire work, 99. 
— — gliding on, 305. 

to destroy, 117. 

Painters' cream, 91. 

Painting and preserving ironwork, 122. 
Painting, badger tools for, 100. 
— - brushes for oil, 99. 

— canvas for, 101. 
— 'Carrlagi^ 79. 

clfanlng oO brushes, ICO. 

—— easel for, 99. 

fresco, 109. 

—^ glass for magic lantern, 68. 

glazing for, 102. 

gold siae for, 102. 

ground^ 101. 

bog-hair tools for, 100. 

house, 106-109. 

—^ impairing, 103. 

mahl stidE for, 99. 

megilps, 102. 

new work, 107. 

olta for, 101. 

oil colours, 99-103. 

oil stretching pi4)er, 101. 

old work, 107. 

on vellum, 349. 

palettes for, 99. 

sable brushes for, 100. 

scumbling, 103. 

sign boards, 112. 

to preserve cracked or scaling. Ill 

— vehicles for colour, 101. 
—^ water colours. 104. 
Pidntings, to line old, 118. 

• — ^ varnishing valuable, 1 13. 

PaOm oil, 372. 

—— oil soap. 382. 

Paper. 426-428. 

— - and parchment, gliding writings on. 31 Ol 

bronxing. 18. 

casts, 430. 

—^ drawing, 1. 
— — gilding edges ot, 310. 
— — hanging. 118. 
hangings, gold. 312. 

— powder. 429 

staining, 429. 

to bleach, 14. 

— to fasten on drawing board. 1. ] 

transparent painting ou, 111. 

•^— waterprooflng. 369. 
Pspier-machib 430. 

Pftrallel rule, to use. 3. 
Puchment paper, 428. 
staining, 429. 

— uniting to paper or wood, 9. 
FMte, for raaors, 406. 

shaving, 386. 

Pftvements, 119, 12a 

concrete, 120. 

— -tar 120. 
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Peadi'^oloiir boose paint, 108. 

to dje woollen, 36. 

Peflri-colonr booM tMUnt, 108. 

white, 03. 

Pterla, to clean, 27. 

Pebbles, catting, 40S. 

PencUfl, for water-ookrar drawiogs, 104. 

catting drawing 1. 

Feiftaming soap, 383. 
Pennaneot wblte^ pigment, 93. 
Pewter, IS. 
-^ bomishtng, 409. 
»— soft soldering, 86S. 

solder for. 384. 

PewtererC solder, 388. 
Pharaob's serpents, 148. 
PbUosq>blcal instnuneots, Uoqoer fbr, 75. 
P hospha t e of a mm on i a, 243. 

of soda, 243. 

Photo-crayon portraits, 270. 
Photographs, cement for mounting, 23. 
Photographers' negaUre Tuhlsb, 89. 
Pbotogrsphlc osmera, 248. 

glasses, sixes ot, 260. 

lens, 248. 

newA-letters, 296. 

pictares, magtc, 29L 

pictares, softening of; 255. 

prints, cement for, 23. 

Photogntphy, 246-296. 

albomeniaed paper, 266. 

aiventometer, 260. 

aatotype process, 288. 

background, 29L 

— ^ bmnide of cadmium, 269. 

IV artificial light, 287. 

— — carbon printing, 288. 

cartes de vislte, to vanish, 288. 

coUodio-albumen process, England's, 288. 

collodio-albumen process, Ryley's, 285. 

coUodio-bromide process, 288. 

collodion, coating the plate with, 252. 

iodked, 269. 

— negatires, 264, 280. 

posiUrca, 261. 

process, 260. 

-^ seositiaed, 269. 

— • imirits of wine for, 260. 

— — Sutton's wet process, 282. 

— copying pictares, 281. 

— ciystal, enamel, 268. 
dark room, 247. 

— developing, 253. 

diaphanotypee, 270. 

dry collodion prorws, 281. 

-^~ ezposore, 262. 

fl^nft 263, 267. 

— ~ fluid measure, 261. 

focua, 249. 

glass posittres, general instructions fbr, 

253. 

gum and gaUle add process, 269. 

beliotype,27L 

bonqr procesi^ 286. 

imager tearing in tiansflsrrlng. 281. 

intendfyins. 280. 

iodide and bromide solution, 269. 

• iodide of cadmium, 259. 

iTorytypet 271. 



Photography mounting, 268. 

-^ DQgalivea, albumen vamlah for, 261. 

-^ amber varnish for, 281. 

-^ -^ d0velopbig solutloii fior, 269. 

fhnlta in, 256. 

negatives, fixing solutioa for. 260. 

nitrate of silver batii for. 259. 

— — stoppfaig-out, 280. 

nitrate of sUver batii, 252. 

o&ailk.29a 

operating room, 246. 

paper, albumenized, 266. 

— preparing the, 258. 

prints^ defects in, 268. 

prints, fixing solatioo for. 260. 

sensitiiii^ solution for, 280. 

pigment employed, 279. 

positives and negatives, 250. 

positive coUodioo, 262. 

paper, 266. 

prints, to qulcUy obtain. 261. 

printing process. 266-267. 

sensitive oollodio-gelattne tissue. 278. 

ailvertng, large mirrors for, 318. 

solatlon, developing, 262. 

fixing, 262. 

Sutton's^ converting negative into posi. 

tive,286. 

Sutton's prooesik organlfier, 284. 

Sutton's process* varnish fbr, 285. 

— toning, 267. 

toning and fixing in one bath, 281 

toning baths, 280, 281. 

Tannin process^ 286. 

uneven texture in finished print, 281. 

-^ varnish, omtal, 263. 

views and landrioapca, 281. 

wa8hin|^268. 

weights and measuiei used in, 261 

Photo-Uthogrspbv, 289. 
Photo>micrographi 286. 
Picture canvas, to prepare, 113. 
Picture fhunes, composition for, 123, 304. 

ornaments for, 430. 

preparation and gUdtaig of, 301. 

Pictares, magio^ pbotographk, 291. 

opalotype, 294. 

— — to deu, 27. 
Piedng india-rubber, 380. 

leather straps, 329. 

Pier-glais, partially resUvering, 316. 
Pigments, 89. 

alum white; 93. 

black, 97. 

blue-black, 98. 

iToty black 97. 

lampblack, 97. 

— Russian lampblack, 98. 

blue, 96. 

— axuie^96. 

cobalt, 97. 

—— — lake, 92. 

Prussian. 97. 

Saxon, 97. 

— ultramarine^ 98. 

ultramarine ashes, 98. 

BraxQ-wood lake, 92. 

—^ carmtnated lake, 92. 
cochineal lake, 93. 
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Pigments. Dertyshire white. 93. 

employed in pbotographj, 279. 

for mii^Untem alidra. 58. 

greenTBarth's. 94. 

_^ Bremen, 94. 

green. Brighton. 94. 

— — > Branswick, 94. 

._^ chrome, 96. 

emerftkl, 9S. 

G€ll«fB,96. 

Iris. 96. 

lake, 92. 

manganese, 95. 

■ monntain, 96. 

Fmaslan, 95. 

sap, 95. 

Schoele's, 95. 

Vienna, 96. 

lac lake, 92. 

lakes. 91. 

madder lake, 92. 

— ~- massloot or protoxida of lead. 89. 

mineral white, 93. 

Newcastle white, 93. 

— — Nottin^am white, 93. 
^— orange lake, 93. 

pwTwhite, 93. 

__ permanent white. 93. 

— photographs tn, 273. 

red, chalk, 89. 

Indian. 89. 

lake, 93. 

lead. 89. 

Ught,89. 

Spanish white, 93. 

sulphate of lead, 94. 

white, 93. 

Chinese, 94. 

— ^ — - Hamburgh. 94. 

— Venetian, 94. 

Wilkinson's, 94. 

white-lead, 93. 94. 

whiting. 94. 

yellow. 95. 

— chrome. 95. 

King's, 95. 

lake. 93. 

Naples. 96. 

Pinchbeck, 11. 
Piik mordant. 40. 

i to dye cotton. 37. 

silk. 32. 

woollen. French, 35. 

Pipes, metal for organ, 13. 

soldering, 366. 

Plabi pyrogaUio developer, 283. 
Planea, oiling or polishing, 86. 
Plaster, bronsing, 18. 
float and set. 122. 

— casts, polishing, 405. 

, to paint, 109. 

Plastering, 121, 122. 
Plate i^ass. 64. 

polished, 65. 

*— powders. 404. 

to dean. 28. 
Plated metal, solder for, 361 

sUver, 207. 

PlatenixingsUver.SlS. 



PUUna,ozideof.61. 
Platinum deposits, 219. 

electrCHlepoeits, 219. 

extraction ot 222. 

Plumbago <nr black-lead. 244. 
Plambers* cement. 23. 
Pltunbersr solder, 365. 366. 
PoHsh for carved cabinet work. 8T. 

— funiltnre, 87. 
harness, 327. 

— papier maoh^ 430. 

tnmeiV work, 87. 

Polished metal, TamiBh fbr, 72. 

plate glass. 86. 

Polishing hard woods, 8». 

horn and ivory, 406. 

horn or tortoiseshell, 89. 

in the lathe, 87. 

mahogany, 88. 

marble, 387, 393. 

materials, 404. 

metals. 401-405. 

mother-of-peari. 406. 

— — or oHing' planes, 86. 

ornamental work, 89. 

plaster castas 405. 

shells, 406. 

slate, 406. 

soft woods, 88. 

the edges of books, 398. 

vnlcamte, 405. 

— walnnt, 88. 
— — wheels, 403. 

wood carving; 85. 

Pollard oak gralmng. 83. 

in distemper, 423. 

In oil, 423. 

Pollen powder, 429. 
Pomona green enamel, 49. 
Poppy oU, 373. 

Porcelain body for potting, 4a 

enamels for, 48. 

electro-gildtng on, 190. 

Porphyry, imitating on wood, 426. 

to clean, 27. 

Portable glne, 41. 

Portraits, cabinet, 295. 

I*OBltives, transparent, 287. 

Potash, yellow pmssiate of, 242. 

Potassa. 374. 

Pottery, glldtog. 49, 50. 305. 

— printlDg oil for, 47. 

stafais for, 47. 

Potting, bodies, 42-44. 
firing, 43. 

Powder for cleaning plate, 404. 

for gilding, gola, 306. 

— — silvering, 318. 

Preparation and gilding of picture fhmies. 301. 

— of horn, 840. 
Preparing the specnium, 317. 
Preservation of leather, 327. 
Preservative solution for sensitive plates. 282. 
Preserving bath, tamdn, 285. 

leather belts. 329. 

Priming for new work, 107. 
Primrose soap, 886. 
-_ to dye woollen, 86. 
Printers' toUers, 410. 
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Printing ink, 348. 
DAUire. 289. 

— oU for pottery, At, 
PrinU and boolu, to blMcfa, 18. 
and engravinga, vanilah for, m. 

chloride of silver from washing of, 292. 

— — from negatives, weak and flat, 2a 1. 
— — > removing varnish from, T2. 

silver from trimmings of ontoned, 292. 

Protochloride of tin, 240. 
lYu^Hiao bloe, 97. 

green, 95. 

Pnusic add. 236. 

Pryrogallio developer, plain, 283. 

Purple cotton spirit. 40. 

distance enamel, 49. 

——enamel, 49. 

ink, 346. 

— — royal bla^ to dyo silk, 33. 

— woollen, 34. 

to dyeoottou, 37. 

silk, 33. 

—^ woollen, 31. 

Purple vat, 39. 

silk spirit, 39. 

— — woollen tp\x\U iO. 
Vuiij, 42. 

glazier^. 115. 

powder, 404. 

soft. 42. 

— to soften, 42. 
Pyrophosphate of noda, 244. 
I'yrotechnic mixtures, 140. 

QcBxs's Metal, 12. 

Katlwat Axles, OoMPosrnox wcm, SS4. 
Haw oil, to prepare, 61. 
Razor paste, 406. 
Ked brass. 10. 

chalk. 89. 

cotton spirit, 40. 

enamel, 49. 

cold, heif^tening colour oii 31 L 

boose paint, 106. 

hik, 346. 

lake, pigment, 93. 

lead, 89, 90. 

mordant, 40. 

pigments, 89. 

>— stain for wood, 418. 

to dre cotton, 37. 

tomtwc, 11. 

Reducing intensity of negative*!, 202. 

old baths and solutions. 221-23J, 290, 392. 

Refining flux, 350. 

laitl oU, 334. 

regulus of cobalt, 53. 

— '— regulus of zaffre, 62. 
Re-gilding frames, 304. 
ICegisters. Britannia metal for, 10. 
Regulus of cobalt, 63. 

— of zaffre, 62. 

Remedies and Mlures in photograpby, 230. 

Removing stains, 293. 

Renovate silk, to, 3«2. 

Repainting carriages, 82. 

Repairing naarble, 393. 

fU«etting band-saws, 361. 



Resist varnishes, 2 is. 
ResisU or reserves, 217. 
Re^vering pler^^ass, partially, 31A. 
Restoring marble 332. 
Re-transfer inks, 348. 
Retonching carbon prints, 280. 
Itoviver, French polish, 86. 
Ribbed plate glao, 66. 
Rice glue, 4L 

Rick cloths, waterproofing, 368. 
Rivet metal, 13. 
Roiled brass, 10. 
Roller for graining, 424. 
Rollers, printer^, 410. 
Rondeletia soap, 385. 
Koee-oolom* enamel, 60. 

to dye silk, 33. 

— woollen, 85. 

Rose pink vat, 39. 
Rose soqx 386. 
Rosewood, graining, 423. 
imitating. 417. 

— ground, 419. 
Rosin soap, 381. 
Rouge, 404. 

Royal blue, woollen spirits, 40. 
Ruby, to dye cotton, 36. 

— woollen, 34. 

Rust joints, cement, 26. 
Russia leather, 323. 
Russian lampblack, 98. * 
Rost fhnn steel, extracting, 360. 

— to prevent, 869. 

Sablv, reriving, 321. 

Saddles, cleaning, 828. 

Saf&ower, to prepare, 32. 

Sage-green house paint, 108. 

Satmon-coleur, to dye silk, 32. 

Salt, spirit oi; 236. 

Siltpetre, 239. 

—^ from dsmaged gonpowdv, ISt. 

Sand-balU 386. 

Sap-green, 95. 

Sapcmiflcation, 379. 

Satin-wood, graining, 423. 

— — ground, 419. 

Saucepans, tinning iron, 336. 

Savonetto, camphor, 386. 

Saw, brazing and resetting bsnd, S60L 

Saxon blue, 97. 

Scarlet, silk spirit, 89. 

— woollen spirit, 40. 

— to dye cotton, 37. 
silk, 33. 

— ^ woollen, 3S. 

Scheele's green, 96. 

Schweinfurt green, 96. 

Scouring articles of dress, 319. 320L 

lace, 321. 

shawls, 321. 

Screws, hints abont, 410. 
Sculpture of marible by adds, 389. 
Scumbling, 103. 
Sealing-wax, 42. 

Tarnish, 71. 

Seals, to make glass, 340. 

wax impressions than, 310. 

Selecting marble, 38T. 
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SeiiBltivo oollodio-gelatlue titsue, 278. 

pUtes, preoervatlTe solaUon for, 282. 

SentiUztng, 274, 281, 284. 288. 
Separatiiig silver ftom copper, 819. 

— gold from gilt, copper, and lUTtr, 311. 
Se^ng books, 884. 

Shaving fluid. 386. 

— eoap and paste, 386. 
Sbawls, scDurlDg, 321. 
Sheep-skins, or skivers, to dress, 322. 
^— with wool on, tanning, 324. 
Sheet glass, 64. 

Shells, polishing, 406. 
Shingle roofs, fiireproofing. 117. 
Shoe and boot maldng, 328. 
Shot silks, to dye, 30. 
Sienna marble on wood, 425. 
Sign-boards, painting, 112. 
Signs or letters, gilding. 298, 299. 
Silicated soap, 380. 
SiUcate of soda paint, 115. 
Silk, dveinft 30-33. 

photography on, 290. 

solvents lor, 362. 

Bpirit^ 39. 

to bleach, 14. 

to renovate, 362. 

Silkworm gat, 410. 
Silver, 238. 

articles, oxidizing, 318. 

bath, redocing, 292. 

bath for amateurs, 214. 

bright lustro on, 214. 

bronze, 18. 

Chinese, 13. 

copper Ingots to, 336. 

cleaning liquid, 28. 

cleansing, 174. 

deposits on, 215. 

dissolved from silvered articlM, 217. 

electro-plating. 211. 

engraving on. 169. 

extraction oi; 221. 

from trimmings of untoaed prints. 292. 

frosted, 319. 

German. 11. 

gilding. 190. 

imitation of. 11. 

in the cold way, 336. 

leaf, varnished, 318. 

lustre, 61. 

nieUed, 218. 

oxidized, 218. 

plated, 207. 

•— ~ platenizhig, 318. 

plating, 819. 

plating Britannia metal, pewter, lead, and 

tin, 214. 

solution and oklde of^ 51. 

— — stains ftom, removli^, 293» 

solder. 364, 365. 

— ^ soldering, 364. 

'— separating trom copper, 319. 

to bamisb, 407. 

— — to copper, 183. 
— - vamlati for, 72. 

weight of deposited, ascertained, 215. 

Silvered articles, to dissolve allver Ifrom, 217.' 
SUveriOg, 206-211, 335, 336. 



Silvering anodes, 215. 

barometer scales, 318. 

braas, 817. 

bright lustre, 214. 

— burnishing. 216. 

by heat, 318. 

cast iron, 319. 

cheap looking-glaasea, 814. 

clock dials, 319. 

curved glass, 315. 

deposits on solder, 216. 

dipping in warm bath, 209. 

electro-plating, to prevent turning yellow 

214. 

for plated silver reflectors, 209. 

fluid, 316. 

glass, Drayton's process, 315. 

glass globes. 317. 

glass specQla, 316. 

large mirrors for photogn^y, 316. 

looking-glasses, 312-314. 

mirrors, 316. 

— mixture^ 318, 
old, 218. 

plated silver. 207. 

rubbing, cold, 209. 

— i — powder. 318. 

resist or reserve vamlshea, 218. 

resists and reserves, 217. 

whitening in a pot, 206. 

with silver toil, 208. 

Size, gold, 18. 
Skin birds, to^ 330. 



Skins, preparing. 326. 
-^ and for dressing, 326. 



small, preserving, 324. 
Skivers or sbeep-sUns, to dress, 332. 
Sky-blue bouse paint, 108. 
Slate, enamelling, 393. 

polishing, 406. 

to dye rilk. 32. 

woollen, 35. 

writing on, 411. 

Slides, maglo-lantem, 288. 

photographs for microscopic. 295. 

Smalts, 48. 

SnufBess csodles, 359. 
Soap balls, 386. 

boiling, 377. 

Soaps, 872. 
Soda, 374. 
Soft brilliant varnish, 71. 

soap, 382. 

solders, 366. 

woods, polishing In lathe, 88. 

Softening castings, 26. 

CBstiron,26. 

leather. 329. 

Solar camera, 288. 

Sole leather tannbig, 324. 

Soldering fluid, 365. 

small pieces. 367. 

without heat, 365. 

Solders, 364. 
Soluble glaai, 64. 
Solution of ffokl, 61. 

for colkdio-albiHBea prBccM,intoBiiiy*i^ 

283. 
IndU-nibber, 360, 
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Solallon for aeniitive plates, prMerratire, 382. 

oftUrar, 61. 

SoluUoof, reducing old baths and nitrate of 
■Uv«r.29a 

waterproof; 369. 

Solrents for bidia>-rabber, 360. 
Spanish white, pigment, 93. 
Sparlding appearsnca in photographs, 281. 
Specola silvering; 316. 
Specolmn metal, 13. 

— cleaning, 317. 

preparing, SIT. 

Sperm oU, 373. 
^irtt ooloor, oak, 431. 
Sphits for cotton, 40. 
silk. 39. 

woollen, 40. 

Spinning. Britannia metal for. 10. 
Sponge, to bleach, 16. 
Spoons, best Britannia for, 1 1. 
Spots on dress, sooorlng. 32o. 
S|)oats. best Britannia for, 11. 
Springs, tempering, 26. 
Staining paper, 429. 

pardunent, 429. 

wood^ 414. 

Stains for glass, 66. 

— fiom mahogany to remove, 417. 
ftom marble, 892. 

on drees, scouring, 319. 

pottery. 47. 

Statoaiy metal, 13. 
Stearic add. 337. 
Steel, annealing, 338. 

• cleansing. 38, 176. 

deposits, 220. 

engraving on, 163. 

gilding on, 311. 

gikUng with gold solution, 307. 

~— glase wheels for, 403. 

joints, solder for, 365. 

Instre, 61. 

polisliJng, 403. 

to brsse without heat, 365. 

— varnish for, 73. 

welding, 361. 

StencU-plates, 7. 

Stencilling on glass. 68. 

Stereoscopic vii^ 386, 387. 

Stereo-plates, casting by the paper process, 12. 

Stereotype metal, 11. 

Stippling, 167. 
Stirring rods, 346. 
Stone-oolonr hoose paint, 103. 

drawing on, 153. 

engraving on, 162. 

etching in tot printing on, 152. 

Imitate woodcuts on, 152. 

re-transfier Ink, 348. 

to dye cotton, 37. 

silk 32. 

— — woollen, 36. 

transferring firom o(^per to, 152. 

— — writing ink, 347. 
Stonemssonal' cement, 24. 
Stones, lithogn^hlc^ to prepin^ 151. 
Straw hats, varnish for. 71. 
Straw, to <ltye silk, 82. 
— woollen, 35. 



Stncoos, 390. 

Stuff bir(l^ to, 330,333. 

Substitote for oopyliK madiiue, 34^ 

Suet, 873. 

Sugsr of lead, 235. 

Su^hate of copper, 244. 

tosd.94. 

mercury, 346. 

protoxide of Iron, 346. 

sine, 346. 

Sulphide of anunonium, 346 

oaldmn, 246. 

sodium, 346. 

potsssium, 246. 

Sulphur, balsam of; 63. 

soap, 386. 

Swan's proceM In photogrspby, 373. 

Tablb Vabhbh, 69. 
Tallow boiling, 350. 

claiyiying, 363. 

Manirra, 378. 

pans, effluvia fltnn, 351. 

^— rendering; 351. 

soaps, 380, 381. 

Tam-tams or gongs, alloy for, 13. 
Tannic add, 326. 237. 
Tannin preservhig bath, 385. 

process in photography, 285. 

Tanning, 822-^37. 

Tarnished jewellery, brightening, 319. 

Tawed leather, 326. 

Temperature on i^tography, effects of, 295. 

Tempering cast steel, 26. 

chisels and mill picks, 26. 

springs, 26. 

tools and metals, 36. 

Terchloride of gold, 144. 

Test papers, 428. 

Testing alkali, 374. 

Thermometer scales, silvering for, 318. 

to make, 433. 

Tin, deansing, 176. 

deposit, colour oi; 187. 

Isoouer for, 76. 

oxide of, 63, 404. 

plate, GzystaUized, 337. 

plates, solder for, 365. 

salt, 340. 

solution of, 63. 

whitening by, 188. 

Tinware, cleaning 338. 

solder for, 366. 

Tinman's solder, 366. 
Tkming, 186, 336, 336. 

bath, l^ exchange, for iron, 186. 

brass wires, 337. 

by double affinity, 187. 

oold.387. 

electro, 186. 

iron pipes, 337. 

iron saucepans, 336. 

metal flor, 13. 

small articles^ 338. 

sine, 188. 

Tissue Bfnslfiting the, in photographs, 

spoDtsneovulniotiibilityof the,28QL 

Toflet Bospb 883. 
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TombaCt 11. 

Toning bath, obtaining gold from old, 291. 

Tortoiseshell with horn, imitating, 840. 

Tracing puper, 9, 166. 

Traclnf^ colouring, 6. 

Transfer ink, 347. 

* paper, 9. 

•— paper, lithographic, 428. 
-— varnish, 69. 

writing ink, 347. 

Transferring engravings on glaai, 67. 
— — photographs, tcaiing of Imager 28L 

to cardboard, 277. 

Tranq)arent painting on linen, 110. 
— - painting on p^ier. 111. 
^— positives, 287. 

— soaps. 883. 

varnish, green, 73. 

Tubes, bending glass, 60. 
Tunbridge ware, 78, 79. 
Turners' cement, 23. 

work, polish for, 87. 

Turpentine colour, 108. 

spirits of, 63. 

varnish, 70, 165. 

Tutania,13. 
IVin-lens camera, 286. 
Type metal, 13. 

Ultsavariks, 96. 

ashes, 96. 

Under exposure of photographs, 281. 
Unequal sensitiveness in tissue of photographs, 

281. 
Uneven development In photography, 280. 
— — texture in finished print of photographs, 

281. 
Uniting parchment to paper, or wood, 9. 
Untoned prints, silver from trlmadngs of, 

292. 

y ABIETDBB OF ISOK DSVBLOPSB, 294. 

Varnishes, 60-74. 
Varnish, anti-mst, 859. 

asphalte. 66. 

— ^ backing positives, 72. 

— black for straw hatii 7X 
— — black Japan, 67. 

— boiling-pot fioar, 61. 

bookbinders'. 71. 

— • boots and shoes, 828. 

— brown hard n^t, 70. 
— - Brunswick black, 67. 
«— brushes, 73. 

<—— cabinet, 64. 
—— carriages, 64. 66. 
—^ cheap oak, 70. 

darliying oil for, 62. 

--— coachmakers' blade, 66. 
«— • for coloured drawii:^ 66. 

— colourless, 7L 
— - common, 66, 71. 

copal, 64, 65, 71, 7i 

» ■ dammar, 72. 

dark for light woodwori^ 70. 

etching, 71. 

— ' for furniture, 69. 
for gas balloons, 73. 

— for gUt articles, 69. 



Varnish, for glass, 72. 

gold, 69. 

golden, 73. 

green transparent, 73. 

gum-pot for, 61. 

india-rubber, 73. 

for iron, 72. 

— — for Iron patterns, 66. 
— — for ironwork, 66, 68. 

lao-water, 74. 

linseed oil for, 63, 71. 

-^ mahogany, 65, 70. 

marble, 391. 

making on a small scale, 62. 

~— manufacture of, 60 lo 74. 

mastic, 71. 

— — pale amber, 67.' 

— paper or cardwork, to. 68. 

photographers' negative. 69. 

'— pictures and paintings, 68. 
poli&hed metal, 72. 

— — prints, engravings, or maps, 68. 

removing, from prints^ 72. 

— — sealing-wax, 71. 

sUver, 72. 

—^ small tools for, 61. 

soft brilliant, 71. 

spirits of turpentine tor, 68. 

steel, 72. 

table, 69. 

transfer, for diaphanie, 69 

turpenthie, 70. 

violins, 70. 

wainscot, 65, 70, 

waterproof goods, 71. 

—— white ftimitnre, 70. 

white hard spirit, 71. 

wood resisting boiling water, 7a 

Varnished silver leaf, 318. 
Varnishing and polishing f^t-work, 84. 

intensifying negatives after, 292. 

Vat, ash, for woollens,'. 39. 
blue, for cotUn, 39. 

— crimson, 89. 
lavender, 39. 

— purple, 39. 

rose pink, 39. 

— 'woad,38. 

Vats for various ooloan^ 88. 
Vegetable oils, 373. 
Vdilcle for colour, 115. 
Vellum, painting on, 348. 
Veneering 411-414. 

with marble, 888. 

Venetian white, 94. 

enamel, 48. 

Verd antique on wood, 424, iSi 
Vermilion, pigment, 90. 
Vienna green, 95. 
Views, stereoscopic, 286. 

— with one camera, 287. 
— — with two cameras, 287. 
Violet-colour houae paint, 108. 
ink. 346. 

, soap. 384. 
Violin varnish, 70. 
Vitriol, bla^ 244. 
Vulcanite. 360. 
-»- poli^ilng, 406. 

2 <i 
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Waiksoot, Oak Gbouicd, 419. 

Wainscot, to p<aisb, 87. 

-'— varnish, 65, 70. 

Walnat. poUt»bing in the Utbe. 88. 

Btain,4l8. 

Washing, in staining woods, 414. 
Washing prints, chloride of silver from, 292. 
WatcbmakeiV oil. 334. 
Water<oloar drawing, management of; 104. 
Water-coloors, materials for painting tn, 104. 
-^ on carbon prints, 280. 
-^pahiting in, 104. 

pencils and brushes for, 104. 

Water gilding, 298. 
Waterproof cart-coverlngi, 868. 

cement. 24. 

-^ goods, varnish for, 71. 

harness paste, 327. 

paper, 36d. 

solutions, 369. 

Waterproofing, 368. 

Wax bleaching. 342, 854. 

Wax impressions from seals, 8401 

Wealc and flat prInU from negatives, 281. 

Weather, effects of; on photography, 296. 

Weight of deposited sUvei; 216. 

Whalebone. 362. 

Wheels, polishing. 403. 

Welding cast steel, 36L 

White, Chlneee, 94. 

•~— copal varnish, 72. 

— enamel, 48. 

^— furniture cream, 87. 

furniture vami^ 70. 

Hamburg. 94. 

hard spirit varnish, Tl. 

— ^- house paint, 106. 
lead, 93, 94. 

— metal, 13. 

— ~ metal, hard, 13. 

— pigments, 98. 

Venetian, 94. 

Wilkinflon's, 94. 

Whitewash or ooUmrwaih, lo^ lit. 
Whiting. 94. 

Wicks, 364-366. 
Wilkinson's white, 94. 
Window Kiaas. 64. 
—-glazing, 66. 
Windsor soap, 383. 
Wta^work, point for, 99. 
Woadvat.88. 
Wood, bronzing, 18. 

— caning, poUshing, St. 



Wood, cement<( for joining, 24. 
— — dyeing for vem-ers, 412. 

engraving un. 146-150. 

Wood engravinK. ptiutugraphy (or, 290 

— graining, 419. 
^— marbling on. 424. 

— — oil gilding uii, 2i«6. 297. 
— — polishing bunl. 88. 

— pulp for paper, 428. 

— — rendering incumbuslIblB^ 370. 
——staining. 414. 
—— uniting t« paper, 9. 
— ^ vessels, cement fur. 24. 
Woodcuts, enlarging. 4U. 

to iniitatt* on stone, 162. 

Wool, to bleach, 14. 
Woollen dyeing, 33-05. 

spirits, AO. 

Wrlthig and drawing on txinsflff paper, SlU 

inks, 343. 

inks and diallCA, 348. 

papers, manilold, 427. 

— on glass, 58. 

paper or parchment, gOdlng, SlQl 

on slate, 411. 

— on line, 349. 
Wrought iron, cleansing, 176. 

Yellow Brass, 10. 
— — chrome, 95. 

colours lor coach painting; 81. 

— — to dye Cotton dirome, 38. 
— ^ to dye woollen. 35. 
enamel 49. 

— gold, heightening colour of; 811. 

— house panit. 105. 

— iron stains from linen, removing; 293. 
^— Kings, 96. 

^— lake pigment, 93. 

Naples, 96. 

»— pigmeats, 95. 
Tew-tiee, graining, 423. 

Zero; deansing. 176. 
deposits, 220. 

— electro gikling, 203. 

garden-UbelN 349. 

— - gilding on. 3u5. 

— to prepare fur painting; 11&. 
solder for, 364. 

to tin. 1H8. 

— — veneering marble oo. 388. 
— — writing on, 349. 
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Contents : 
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On Designing Belt Gearing. By E. J. Cowling 

Welch, Mem. Inst Mech. Engineers, Author of 'Designing Valve 
Gearing.' Fcap. 8vo, sewed, 6d, 

Arbitrations : a Text-book for Surveyors in Tabu- 
lated Form. By Banister Fletcher, F.R.I.BA., Author of • Model 
Houses,' etc. Crown 8vo, doth, 5j. 

Contents : 

What matters may be submitted to Arbitration— Of the Submission— Of Rerocation— 
Who may Arbitrate— Powers of the Arbitrators— Of Jomt Arbitrators and Umpir«^— Of 
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A Handbook of Formulce, Tables, and Memoranda, 

for ArehUeetural Surveyors and others engaged' in Building, By J. T. 
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Containing : 
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A Treatise on the Use of Belting for the Trans- 
mission of Power; with numerous Illustrations of approved and actual 
methods of arranging Main Driving and Quarter-Twist Belts, and of Belt 
Fastenings.- Examples and Rules in great number for Ebdubiting and 
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Practical Directions for the Treatment, Care, and Management of Belts. 
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Transmission of Power by Ropes ; by Iron and Wood Frictional Gearing ; 
on the Strength of Belting Leather ; and on the Experimental Investiga- 
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under different Tensions, which are presented clearly and fully, with the 
Text and Tables unabridged. By John H. Cooper, M.E. x vol., demy 
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Compensations: a Text-book for Surveyors, in Tabu- 
lated Fonn. By Banister Flbtcher. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5^. 
Contents: 

The Varieties of Damage for which Claims may arise— Various Classes of Property 
Points to be observed in Survevs— Notices to Treat— Nature of Damage for which Chums 
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Dilapidations: a Text-book for Architects and Sur- 
veyors, in Tabulated Form. By Banister Fletcher, Fellow Royal 
Inst. Brit. Arch. (Author of ' Model Houses '). Showing who are liable for 
Dilapidations, and the extent of the liability of Lessors, Lessees, Tenants 
at will, Tenants by elegit. Statute, Merchant, or Staple Tenants in fee 
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Military, and Naval; with technical terms in French, German, Italian, 
and Spanish, 3100 pp., and nearly 8000 engravings, in super-royal 8vo, 
in 8 divisions, 5/. is. Complete in 3 vols., doth, 5Z, 5x. Bound in a 
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A Treatise on the Origin, Progress, Prevention, and 

Cure of Dry Rot in Timber; with Remarks on the Means of Preserving 
Wood from Destruction by Sea- Worms, Beetles, Ants, etc By Thomas 
AlLen Britton, late Surveyor to the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
et&t «tc« PlaUs, crown 8vo, doth, 7x. td, 

A General Table for facilitating the Calculation of 

Earthworks for Railways, Canals, etc,; with a Table of Proportiomd 
Parts. By Francis Bashforth, M.A., Fellow of St John's College, 
Cambridge. In 8vo, cloth^ with mahogany slide, 4J. 

" This little volume should become the handbook of every person whose duties tequire even 
cccasional calculations of this nature : were it only that it is more extensively apfrficfthle than 
any other in existence, we could cordially recommend it to our readers ;'but When tfkey^leam 
th.at the use of it involves only h;df the labour of all other Tables constituted for the same 
purposes, we ofibr the strongest of all recommendations— that founded on the value of time."— 
Meckamc's Maganint, 
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A Handbook of Electrical Testing. By H. R. 

Kempe, Assoc of the Society of Telegraph Engineers, mtk Illustra- 
tions, Fcap. 8yo, doth, y. 

Electricity; its Theory, Sources, and Applications. 

By John T. Sprague, Member of the Society of Telegraph Engineers. 
With 91 woodcuts and 30 valuable Tables. Crown 8vo, cloth, 8j. 

Electricity and the Electric Telegraph. By George 

B. Prescott. With 564 woodcut iUustratiom^ 8vo, doth, i8x. 

Electro "Telegraphy. By Frederick S. Beechey, 

Telegraph Engineer, a Book for Beginners. Fcap. 8to, doth, i/. M 

Engineering Papers. By Graham Smith. 8vo, 

^^ "' Contents: 

Mortar: "Miller PriM" Paper— Praodoa Iroowork : " Miller Prifc'* Paper-dUtaisiaf 
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Discussions to each. 



Spons* Engineers'* and Contractors' Illustrated Book 

of Prices of Machines, Tools, Iromoork, and Contractors* Material, 
Royal 8vo, doth, yx. 6d, Third edition nearly ready. 



The Gas Consumers Handy Book. By William 

Richards, C.E i8mo, sewed, 6d, 

A Prc^tical Treatise on Natural and Artificial 

Concrete, its Varieties and Constructive Adaptations. By Henry Rbid, 
Author of the * Science and Art of the Manufacture of Portland Cement' 
With numerous woodcuts and plates, 8vo, doth, 15J. 

The Gas Analyst's Manual. By F. W. Hartley, 

Assoc Inst. C.E., etc. With numerous illustraticmt, Ccown 8vo, 
doth» 6x. 

The French 'Polisher's Manual. By a French- 

Polisher; containing Timber Staining, Washing, Matching, Improving, 
Painting, Imitations, Directions for Staining, Sizing, Embodying, 
Smoothing, Spirit Varnishing, French-Polishing, Dhrections for Re- 
polishing. Tmrd edition, ro^ 33mo, sewed, 6</. 
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A Pocket-Book of Useful FormulcB and Memoranda 

for Civil and Mechanical Engineers, By Guilford L. Molesworth, 
Mem. Inst C. £., Consulting En^eer to the Government of India for 
State Railways. Nineteenth edition, with a valuable contribution on 
Telegraphs by R. S. Brough and Dr. Paget Higgs. 32mo, roan, dr^ 
Ditto, interleaved with ruled Paper for Office use, 9^. Ditto, printed on 
India paper, 6^. Synopsis of Contents: 

Surveying, Levelling, etc.^Strength and Weight of Materials— Earthwork, Brickworie, 
Masomy, Ardies, etc. — Struts, Columns, Beams, and Trusses— Flooring, Roofing, and Roof 
Trusses— Girders, Bridges, etc^Railways and Roads— Hydraulic Formulss— Canals, Seirers» 
Waterworks, Docks— Irrigadon and Breakwaters — Gas, Ventilation, and Warning— Heat, 
Light, Cola«ir, and Soum— Gravity : Centres, Forces, and Powers— MiUwork, Teeth .of 
Wheels. Shal^^, etc.- Workshop Recipe*— Sundry Machinery— Animal Power— Steam and 
the Steam En^e— Water-power, Water-wheels, Turbines, etc — ^Wind and Windmill^—. 
Steam Navigation, Ship Building, Tonnage, etc.— Gunnery, Projectiles, etc.— Weights, 
Measures, and Money— vTrigonometry,. Conic Sections, and Curves— 'Telegraphy^Mensura- 
tion— Tables of Areas and Circumference, and Arcs of Circles— Logarithms, Square and 
Cube Roots, Powers— Reciprocals, etc— Useful Numbers— Differential and Integral Calcu- 
lus—Algebraic Signs— Telegrai^c Construction and Formulae. 

" Most of our readers are already acauainted with Molesworth's Pocket-book, and not a 
few, we imagine, are indebted to it for valuable information, or for refreshers of the memory. 
The book has been re-arranged, the suoplemental formula and tables added since the first 
issue having now been incorporated with the body of the book in their proper posi t i o ns, the 
whole mfllfing a handy rize for the pocket. Every care has been taken to ensure correctness, 
bodi deriodly and iy po^ rap h i ca U y, and the book is an indispensable vade-mtcum for the 
mfchanic and the professional muu^^-^Engluh Meckamc, . . 

Sponi Tables and Memoranda for Engineers ; 

selected and arranged by J. T. Hurst, C.E., Author of 'Architectural 
Surveyors* Handbook,* 'Hurst's Tredgold*s Carpentry,' etc. 64mo, roan, 
gilt edges, third edition, revised and improved, ij. Or in doth case, 
IX. 6^. 
This work b printed in a pearl t^pe, and is so small, measuring only si in. by zf in. by 
i in. thick, that it may be easUy earned in the waistcoat pocket. 

" It b certainly an extremely rare thing for a reviewer to be called upon to notice a volume 
measuring but ai in. by xf in., yet these dimensions faithfully rraresent the size of the handy 
little book before us. The volume— which contains xx8 printed passes, besides a few blank 
pages for memoranda— b, in fact, a true pocket-book, adapted for being carried in the waist> 
coat podcet, and containing a far greater amount and variety of information than most people 
would imagine could be compressed into so small a space. .... The little volume has been 
compiled with considerable care and judgment, and we can cordially recommend it to our 
readers as a useful little pocket companion."— ^i^fT>i^^m(^. 

Analysis^ Technical Valuation^ Purification and Use 

of Coal Gas. By the Rev. W. R. BowDlTCH, M. A. "^i^ wood engravings^ 
Sto, tlotii, I2s. 6d. 
Condensation of Gas — Purification of Gas— Light— Measuring^Place of Testing Gas- 
Test Candles— The Standard for Measuring Gas-liriit— Test Burners— Tesdns Gas for 
Sulphur— Testing Gas for Ammonia — Condensation by Bromme — Gravimetric Method of 
taking Specific Gravity of Gas — Carburetting or Nai^thaHring Gas— Acetylene— Explosions 
of Gas^Gnawing of (^pipes by Rats^-'Pressure as related to Public Lighting, etc. 

Hops^ their Cultivation, Commerce, and Uses in 

various Countries. By P. L. SiMMONDS. Crown 8vo, doth, 4f. 6d, 
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A Practical Treatise on the Manufacture and Distri- 
bution of Coal Cos, By William Richards. Demy 4to, with numerous 
wood engravings and large plates^ cloth, 2%s. 

Synopsis of Contents : 

Introduction— History of Gas Lighting*- Chemistry of Gas Manufacture, by Lewis 
Thompson, Esq.. M.R.C.S.— Coal, with Analyses, by J. Paterson, Lewis Thomi»on, and 
G. R. Hislop, Esqrs.^— Retorts, Iron and Clay— Retort Settin|[— Hydraulic Main— Con- 
densers— Exnansters— Washers and Scrubbers^ Purifiers— Purification*- History of Gas 
Holder— Tanks, Brick and Stone, Composite, Concrete, Cast-iron, Compound Annular 
Wrought-iron — Specifications — Gas Holders — Station M eter — Governor — Distribution — 
Main^-Gas Mathematics, or Formulae for the Distribution of Gas, by Lewis Thompson, £s<^.— 
Services— Consumers* Meters — Regulators— Burners— Fitting»— Photometer— Carburization 
of Gas— Air Gas and Water GasF-Composition of Coal Gas, by Lewis Thompson, Esq.— 
Analyses of Gas— Influence of Atmospheric Pressure and Temperature on Gas^Residual 
Products— Appendix — Description of Retort Settings, Buildings, etc., etc 

Practical Geometry and Engineering Drawing ; a 

Course of Descriptive Geometry adapted to the Requirements of the 
Engineering Draughtsman, including the determination of cast shadows 
and Isometric Projection, each chapter being followed bv numerous 
examples; to which are added rules for Shading Shade-lining, etc., 
together with practical instructions as to the Lining, Colouring, I^nting, 
and general treatment of Engineering Drawings, with a chapter on 
drawing Instruments. By George S. Clarice, Lieut. R.E., Instructor 
in Mechanical Drawing, Royal Indian Engineering College, Cooper's 
Hill. 20 plates^ 4to, doth, 15J. 

The Elements of Graphic Statics. By Professor 

Karl Von Ott, translated from the Germaji by G. S. Clarke, Lieut. 
R.E., Instructor in Mechanical Drawing, Royal Indian Engineering 
College, Cooper's Hill. Crown 8vo, cloth, $s, 

A Practical Treatise on Heat, as applied to the 

Useful Arts; for the Use of Enf^ineers, Architects, etc. By Thomas 
Box. Second edition, revised ana enlarged, crown Svo, cloth, \2s, 6d, 

The New Formula for Mean Velocity of Discharge 

of Rivers and Canals. By W. R. KuTTER, translated from articles in 
the * Cultur-Ingenieur.' By Lowis D'A. Jackson, Assoc Inst C.E. 
8vo, cloth, I2J. 6d, 

Hydraulics of Great Rivers ; being Observations and 

Surveys on th Largest Rivers of the World, By J. J. ReVY. Imp. 4to, 
cloth, with eight large plates and charts^ 2/. 2J. 

Practical Hydraulics ; a Series of Rules and Tables 

for the use of Engineers, etc., etc. By Thomas Box. Fifth edition, 
numerous plates, post 5vo, cloth, 51, 
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The Indicator Diagram Practically Considered. By 

N. p. Burgh,' Engineer. Numerous WusiraHons^ fifth edition. Crown 
8vo, doth, dr. 6^. 

" This volume possesses one feature whldi renders it almost unique ; this feature is the 
mode in which it b illustrated. It is not difficult to take a diagram if the instrument is once 
set, and the setting with stationary engines is occasionally easy enough, but circumstances 
continually arise under which the young engineer is completdr at a loss as to how to obtain 
a diagram. All tmoertainty will be removed by referring to me book under consideratioa : 
here we have drawings of the arrangements to be adopMd under every conceivable circum- 
stance, drawings, we may add, illustrating the practice of the best engineers of the day."— 
Engmttr, 

Link-Motion and Expansion Gear Practically Con- 

sidired. By N. P. BURGH, Engineer. lUustraUd wUk 90 plaUs and 229 
wood engravings^ small 4to, half-morocco, 2/. 2s» 

The Mechanician and Constructor for Engineers, 

comprising Forging, Planing, Lining, Slotting, Shaping, Turning, Screw 
Cutting, etc By Cameron Knight. Containing 96 fflates^ 1147 iHus- 
irations, and Jffj p^g^ of letterpress , 4to, half-morocco, 3/. 12/. 6</. 

The Essential Elements of Practical Mechanics ; 

based on the Principle of Work, designed for Engineering Students. By 
Oliver Byrne, formerly Professor of Mathematics, College for CivU 
Engineers. Third edition, illustrated by numerous wood engravings, 
post 8vo, doth, 7x. 6d, 

Contents : 

Chap. I. How Work is Measured by a Unit, bodi with and widiout reference to a Unit 
of Time— Chap. a. The Work of Living Agents, the Influence of Frictioo, and introduces 
one of die most beautiful Lavrs of Motion^Chap. j. The prind^es expounded in the first and 
second chapters are applied to the Motion of Bodies — Chap. 4. The Transmission of Work by 
simple Machines— Chap. $. Useful Propositions and Rules. 

The Practical Millwrights and Engineer's Ready 

Reckoner; or Tables for finding the diameter and power of cog-wheels, 
diameter, weight, and power of shafts, diameter and strength of bolts, etc. 
By Thomas Dixon. Fourth edition, i2mo, cloth, y. 

Contents: 

Diameter and Power of Wheels^Diameter, Weight, and Power of Shafts— MultipUers for 
Steam used Expansively^Diameters and Strength of Bolts—Size and Weight of Hexagonal 
Nuts— Speed of Governors for Steam Engines---Contents of Pumps— >Worlang Barrels— Cir- 
cumferences and Areas of Circles— Weight of Boiler Plates— French and English Weights and 
Measures, etc. 

The Principles of Mechanics and their Application to 

Prime Movers, Nennil Architecture, Iron Bridges, Water Supply, etc. By 
W. J. Millar, C.E., Secretary to the Institution of Engineers and Ship- 
builders, Scotland. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4J. 6d 
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A Practical Treatise on Mill-gearing, Wheels, Shafts, 

Rigfftrst etc, ; for the use of Engineers. By Thomas Box, Crown 8vo, 
dou, second edition, ^s, 6d, 

Mining Machhiery: a Descriptive Treatise on the 

Machinery, Tools, and other Appliances used in Mining. By G. G* 
Andr£, F.G.S., Assoc Inst C.El, Mem. of the Society of Engineers. 
Ro^ral 4to, uniform with the Author's Treatise on Coal Mining, con- 
taining 182 plates, accurately drawn to scale, with descriptive tact, in 
2 vols^ doth, 3/. lis. 

Contents i 

Machinery for Prospecdag, Excavating, Hauling, and Hoisting^Vendlation^Pumptng— 
Treatment of Mineral Products, including Gold and Silver, Copper, Tin, and Lead, Iron, 
Coal, Sulphur, China Cky, Brick Earth, etc 

The Pattern Makers Assistant; embracing Lathe 

Work, Branch Work, Core Work, Sweep Work, and Practical Gear 
Construction, the Preparation and Use of Tools, together with a lai^e 
collection of Useful and Valuable Tables. By Joshua Rose, M.E. 
With 250 illustrations. Crown 8vo, doth, lor. 6d, 

• 

The Science and Art of the Manufacture of Portland 

Cemtni^ with observations on some of its constructiTe applications, with 
numerous illustrations. By Henrt Reid, C.E., Author of 'A Practical 
Treatise on Concrete,' etc, etc 8vo, doth, i&r. 

The Draughtsman s Handbook of Plan and Map 

Drawing; induding instructions for the preparation of Engineering, 
Architectural, and Mechanical Drawings. With numerous ilmstrations 
in the text, and 33 plates (15 printed in colours). By G. G. And&^, 
F.G.S., Assoc Inst. C.E. 4to, doth, 15/. 

Contents : 

The Drawing Office and its Furnishings— Geometrical Problems— Lines, Dots, and their 
Combinations— -Colours. Shading, Lettering, Bordering, and North Points — Scales— Plotting 
—Civil Engineers' and Surveyors' Plans— Map Drawing— Mechanical and Architoctund 
Drawing— Copying and Reducing Trigonomet^od Foimulie, etc, etc 

The Railway Builder : a Handbook for Estimating 

the Probable Cost of American Railway Construction and Equipment 
By William J. Nicolls, Civil Engineer. Illustrated, full bound, pocket- 
book form, 'js, 6d. 

Rock Blasting: a Practical Treatise on the means 

eni^oyed in Blasting Rocks for Industrial Purposes. By G. G. AndbJ, 
F.G.S., Assoc Inst. C.E. IVitA 56 illustrations and 12 plates, Syo^ doth, 
los. 6d. 
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Surcharged and different Forms of Retaining Walls. 

By J. S. Tate. Cuts, 8vo, sewed, 2j. 

A Treatise on Ropemaking as practised in public and 

privaie Rope-yards, with a Description of the Manufacture, Rules, Tables 
of Weights, etc., adapted to the Trade, Shipping, Mining, Railways, 
Builders, etc By R. Chapman, formerly foreman to Messrs. Huddart 
and Co., Limehouse, and late Master Ropemaker to H.M. Dockyard, 
Deptford. Second edition, i2mo, cloth, y. 

Sanitary Engineering; a Series *of Lectures given 

before the School of Engineering, Chathanu Division I. Air.— Division IL 
Water.— Division III. The Dwelling.— Division IV. The Town and 
Village. — Division V. The Disposal of Sewage. Copiously illustrated. 
By J. Bailey Denton, C.E., F.G.S., Honorary Member of the Agri- 
cultural Societies of Norway, Sweden, and Hanover, and Author of the 
'Farm Homesteads of England,' 'Village Sanitary Econopiy,' 'Storage 
of Water,* * Sewage Farming,' etc. Royal 8vo, cloth, 25J, 

Sanitary Engineering: a Guide to the Construction 

of Works of Sewerage and House Drainage, with Tables for facilitating 
the calculations of the Engineer. By Baldwin Latham, C.E., M. Inst. 
C.E., F.G.S., F.M.S., Past-President of the Society of Engineers. Second 
edition, with numerous plates and woodcuts, 8vo, cloth, i/. iQr. 

A Practical , Treatise on Modem Screw-Propulsion. 

By N. P. Burgh, Engineer. Illustrated with 52 large plates and ro3 
woodcuts, 4to, half-morocco, 2/. zs. 

Screw Cutting Tables for Engineers and Machinists, 

fiving the values of the different trains of Wheels required to produce 
crews of any pitch, calculated by Lord Lindsay, M.P., F.R.S., F.K.A.S., 
etc Royal 8vo, cloth, oblong, 2s, 

Screw Cutting Tables, for the use of Mechanical 

Engineers, showing the proper arrangement of Wheels for cutting the 
Threads of Screws of any required pitch, with a Table for making the 
Universal Gas-pipe Threads and Taps. By W. A. MARTIN, Engineer. 
Second edition, royal 8vo, oblong, cloth, is. 

Treatise on Valve-Gears, with special consideration 

of the Link-Motions of Locomotive Engines. By Dr. GuSTAV Zeuner. 
Third edition, revised and enlarged, tra^lated from the German, with the 
special permission of the author, by Mo&iTZ Mt^LLER. Plates^ 8vo, 
cloth, I2s, 6d, 
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Cleaning and Scouring : a Manual for Dyers, Laun- 
dresses, and for Domestic Use. By S. Christopher. i8mo, sewed, Od, 

A Treatise on a Practical Method of Designing Slide- 

Valve Gears by SimpU Geometrical Construction, based upon the principles 
enunciated in £aclid*s Elements, and comprising the various forms of 
Plain Slide- Valve and Expansion Gearing ; together with Stephenson's, 
Gooch's, and Allan's Link-Motions, as applied either to reversing or to 
variable expansion combinations. By Edward J. Cowling Welch, 
Memb. Inst. Mechanical Engineers. Crown 8vo, cloth, fij". 

The Slide Valve practically considered. By N. P. 

Burgh, Engineer. Ninth edition, with 88 illustrations, crown 8vo, 
cloth, 5j. 

A Pocket-Book for Boiler Makers and Steam UserSy 

comprising a variety of useful information for Employer and Workman, 
Government Inspectors, Board of Trade Surveyors, Engineers in charge 
of Works and Slips, Foremen of Manufactories, and the general Steam- 
using Public By Maurice John Sexton. Royal 32mo, roan, gilt 
edges, 5x, 

Modern Compound Engines ; being a Supplement to 

Modern Marine Engineering. By N. P. Burgh, Mem. Inst. Mech. Eng. 
Numerous large plates of working drawings f 4to, cloth, i8j. 

The following Finns have contributed Working Drawings of their best and most modem 
examples of Engines fitted in the Royal and Mercantile Navies : Messrs. Maudslay, Rennie* 
Watt, Dudgeon, Humphreys, Ravenhill, Jackson, Perkins, Napier, Elder, Lsurd, Day, 
Allibon. 

A Practical Treatise on tlie Steam Engine, con- 
taining Plans and Arrangements of Details for Fixed Steam Engines, 
with Essays on the Principles involved in Design and Construction. By 
Arthur Rigg, Engineer, Member of the Society of Engineers and of 
the Royal Institution of Great Bntain. Demy 4to, copiously illustrated 
with woodcuts and 96 plates , in one Volume, half- bound morocco, 2/. 2s. 
• 
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Practical Treatise on Steam Boilers and Boiler 

Making, By N. P. BuRGH, Mem. Inst Mec. Eng. lUustraUd fy 1 163 
' wood engravings and 50 large folding plates of working drawings y royal 4to, 
half-moirocco, 3/. 13/. 6^ 

Barlow's Tables of Squares, CubeSy Square Roots^ 

Cube Roots, Reciprocals of all Integer Numbers up to 10,000. Post 8vo, 
doth, dr. 

Camus (M.) TreoUise on the Teeth of Wheels, demon- 
strating the best forms which can be given to them for the purposes of 
Machinery, such as Mill-work and Clock-work, and the art of finding 
their numbers, translated from the French. Third edition, carefully revised 
and enlarged, with details of the present practice of Millwrights, Engine 
Makers, and other Machinists. By Isaac Hawkins. IllusiraUd hy 
\% plates, 8vo, cloth, y. 

The Chemistry of Sulphuric Acid Manufacture. By 

Henry Arthur Smith. Cuts, crown 8to, cloth, 4?. 6</. 
Contents : 

Grotuid Plan of Kilns ibr Burning Sulphur Ores— Seoti<m of Pyrites Funiace— On the 
Presence of Arsenie— Methods for Removal of Arsenic— An Experimental Examination of the 
Circumstances whidi determine the Action of the Gases in the Lead Chamber— On the Dis- 
tribution of Gases in the Lead Chamber — On the Temperature at which Nitric Add acts upon 
Sulphurous Add— On the Distribution of Heat In the Lead Chamber— An Inquiry into the 
Best Form of Leaden Chamber, etc 

A Practical Treatise on the Science of Land and 

Engineering Surveyings Levelling, Estimating Quantities^ etc., with a 
general description of the several Instruments required for Surveying, 
Levelling, Plotting, etc By H. S. Merrett. 41 Jine plates with Illus- 
trations and Tables, royal 8vo, cloth, third edition, 12s, 6d, 

Principal Contents : 

Part z. Introduction and the Prindj^es of Geometry. Part a. Land Sunreying : com- 
prising General Observations— The Cham— Offsets Surveying by the Chain onl^«— Surveying 
HiUy Ground— To Survey an Estate or Parish by the Chain only— Surveyw^ with the 
Theodolite— Mining and Town Surveyings— Railroad Surveying — Mapping— Division and 
Laying out of Lanf-Observations on Enclosures — Plane Trigonometry. Part 3. Levelling— 
Simple »Dd Compound Levelling^The Levd Book— Parnamentaiy Plan and Section- 
Levelling with a Theodolite— Gradients— Wooden Curves— To Lay out a Railway Curve- 
Setting out Widths. Part 4. Calculating Quantities generally for ^timates— Cuttings and 
Embankments— Tunnels— Brickworie — Ironwork— Timber Measuring. Part 5. Descrifltion 
and Use of Instruments in Surveying and Plotting— The Improved Dumpy Leve^-Troughton's 
Levd— TTie Prismatic Compass— Proportional Compass — Box Sextant— Vernier— Panta- 
graph — Merrett's Improved Quadrant— Improved Computation Scale— The Diagonal Scale— 
Strafsht Edge and Sector. Part 6. Logarithms of Numbers — Logarithmic Sines and 
Co-Smes, Tangents and Co-Tangents— Natural Sines and Co-Sines— Tables for Earthwork, 
for Setting out Curves, and fbr various Calculations, etc., etc., etc 

Laying and Repairing Electric Telegraph Cables. By 

Capt. V. Hoskicer, Royal Danish Engineers. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
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A Pocket-Book 0/ Practical Rules for the Proportions 

of Modern Enzines and Boilers for Land and Marine purposes. By N, P. 

Burgh. Sixtn edition, revised, with Appendix, royal 32010, roan, 4f. 6d. 
Details of High-Pressure Ennne, Beam Engine, Condensing, Marine Screw Engines, 
Oscillating EofLaes, Vahras, etc^ Land and Marine Boilers, Proportions of Engines produced 
by the Rules, Proportions of Boilers, etc 

Table 0/ Logarithms of the Natural Numbers, from 

I to 108,00a By Charles Babbage, Esq., M.A. Stereotyped edition, 

rojral 8vo, cloth, is, 6d, 
To ensure the correctne» of these Tables of Loearithms, they were compared with Callett's, 
Vega's, Hutton's, Briggs', Gardiner's, and Taylor s Tables of Logarithms, and carefully read 
by nine different readers ; and further, to remove any possibility of an error remaining, the 
stereotyped sheets were hung up in the Hall at Cambridge University, and a reward offered 
to anyone who could find an inaccuracy. So correct are these Tables, that since their first 
issue uk 18*7 no error has been discovered. 

The Steam Engine considered as a Heat Engine : a 

Treatise on the 'fiieory of the Steam Engine, illustrated by Diagrams, 
Tables, and Examples from Practice. By Jas. H. Cotterill, M.A., 
Professor of Applied Mechanics in the Royal Naval CoU^e; 8vo, cloth, 

The Practice of Hand Turnhig in Wood, Ivory, Shelly 

etc.f with Instructions for Tuminc; such Work in Metal as may be required 
in the Practice of Turning in Wood, Ivory, etc., also an Appendix on 
Ornamental Turning. By FRANas C ampin. Second edition, with wood 
engravings, crown 8vo, cloth, 6/. (a book for beginners). 

Contents : 

On Lathes— Turning Tools— Turning Wood — Drilling; — Screw Cutting— Miscellaneous 
Apparatus and Processes— Turning Particular Forms — Staming — Pnlwhlng— -Spnning Metals 
-Materials— Ornamental Turning, etc. 

Health and Comfort in Hotcse Building, or Ventila- 
tion with Warm Air by Self- Acting Suctum Power^ with Review of the 
mode of Calculating the Draught in Hot- Air Flues, and with some actual 
Experiments. By T. Drysdale, M.D., and J. W. Hayward, M.D. 
Second edition, wim Supplement, demy 8vo, with plates, cloth, 7/. 6d,\ 
the Supplement separate, 6d, 

Treatise on Watchwork, Past and Present. By the 

Rev. H. L. Nelthropp, M.A., F.SA. Numerous illustrations, crown 
8vo, doUi, 6s, 6d. Contents ; 

Definitions of Words and Terms used in Watchwork— Tools— Time— Historical Sum- 
manr— On Calculations of the Numbers for Wheeb and Pinions ; their Proportional Sizes, 
Trains, etc.— Of Dial Wheels, or Motion Work— Length of Time of Going without Winding 
up— The Verge— The Horisontal— The Duplex— The Lever— The Chronometer— Repeating 
Watches— Keyless Watches— The Pendulum, or Spiral Spring— CompensatioD— Jewelling of 
Pivot Holes— Clerkenwell^Fallacies of the Trade— Incapacity of Workmen— How to Choose 
and Use a Watch, etc. 
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Now in Course of Publioation. 

To be cojipleted in about 30 Monthly Parts, each Part containing 64 pp., 
with numerous illustrations ^ super-royal 8vo, price 2j. ; or in 5 Diyisions, 
cloth, price 13X. dd, each. 

DIVISION L NOW EEADT. 

SPONS' ENCYCLOPAEDIA 

OF THE 

INDUSTRIAL ARTS, MANUFACTURES, AND COMMERCIAL 
PRODUCTS. 

Edited by GEO. G. ANDR^, F.G.S., Assoq. Inst. C.E. 

Now in Course of Publication. 

To be completed in about 18 Monthly Parts, each Part containing 64 pp., 
with numerous illustrations^ super-royal 8vo, price Is,; or in 3 Divisions, 
cloth, price ly. 6cl, each. 

DIVISION I. NOW BEADY. 

A SUPPLEMENT 

TO 

SPONS' DICTIONARY OF ENGINEERING, 

Edited by ERNEST SPON, Memb. Soc. Engineers. 



London : E. & P. N. SPON, 46, Charing Cross. 
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